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CHAPTER IX 


WASHINGTON AKD GENEVA, 


(JS70-JS7^^] 


ALxnouon I niny think the fcntcnce wns Imrsh in its extent, nnd 
nninst in its hasis, I regard the fine imposed on this country as dnst 
in the balance compared with the moral vnlnc of the example set 
when these two great nations of England and America — which arc 
among the most fiery and the most jealous in the world with regard 
to anything that touches national honour — went in peace and con- 
cord before a judicial tribunal rather than resort to the arbitrament 
of the sword. — Gi.AnsTONr..' 

One morning in tlio .summer of 1862 a small tvooclen slooj), CHAr. 
screw and steam, of a little over a thousand tons register . 
dropped slowly down the waters of the ^Mersey. The dechs gi. 
were rough and unfinished, hut guests on board with bright 
costumes made a gay picture, flags were flying, and all wore 
the look of a holiday trial trip. After luncheon in the cabin, 
the scene suddenly changed. At a signal from the vessel 
a tug came alongside, the cheerful visitors to their surprise 
were quickly transferred, and the sloop made ofl’. upon her 
real business. She dropped anchor in a bay on the coast 
of Anglesey, where she took twenty or thirty men mostly 
English on board from a tug sent after her from Liverpool, 
with or without the loiowledge of the officials. Thence she 
sailed to the Azores, where a steamer from London and a 
steamer from Liverpool brought officers, armaments, and 
coal. As soon as these were trans-shipped, the British 
ensign was hauled do^vn, the Confederate flag run up, and 
the captain opened sealed orders directing him to sink, bum, 
or destroy, everything that flew the ensign of the so-called 
United States of America. These orders the captain of the 

^ House of Commons, June 16, 1880. 
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rover faithfiiUy executed, and in a few montlis tlie Alabama 
— ^for that was henceforth her memorable name — had done 
much to sweep the commercial marine of America from the 
ocean. 

On the day on which she sailed (July 29), the government 
made up its mind that she should be detained, on the strength 
of affidavits that had been almost a week in their hands. 
The bird of prey had flovTi. The best definition of due 
diligence in these matters would seem to be, that it is the 
same diligence and exactness as are exercised in proceedings 
relating to imposts of excise or customs. We may guess how 
dijfferent would have been the vigilance of the authorities 
if a great smuggling operation had been suspected. This 
lamentable proceeding, for which the want of alacrity and 
common sense at the foreign office and the bias or blunder- 
ing of the customs agents at Liverpool, may divide the grave 
discredit, opened a diplomatic campaign between En^and 
and the United States that lasted as long as the siege of 
Troy, and became an active element in the state of moral 
war that prevailed during that time between the two 
idndred communities. Mr. Gladstone, like other members of 
the Palmerston administration, held for several years that 
the escape of the Alabama was no wrong done by us. Lord 
Russell admitted (1863) that the cases of the Alabama and 
the Oreto were ‘a scandal and in some degree a reproach 
to our laws,’ though he stated in the same sentence that the 
cabinet thought the law sufficient where legal evidence also 
was sufficient. It was true that Britain is the greatest .shij)- 
building country in the world; that to interfere with ships 
or any other article of commerce is in so far to impose on 
a neutral some of the calamities of a belligerent; and that 
restriction of trade Avas no clement in the policy and spirit 
of foreign enlistment acts either hero or in America, Avhich 
Avas the first country that by positive legislation sought to 
restrain its citizens Avithin definite limits of neutrality. By 
a laAA' of this kind parliament intended to forbid all subjects 
Avithin its jurisdiction, to make Avar on ])Cople at pc.ice Avith 
the British soA-eroigm It is only, in the AA-ords of Canning, 
Avhen the elements of armament are coinbinc<i, that they 
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come witliin tlic purview of such law. This is not by way of CHAP, 
controversy, but to define an issue. Chief justice Cockburn, . ' 

an ardent champion of his country if ever there was one, 
pronounced in his judgment at Genova, when tlio da}-- for 
a verdict at length arrived, that the cruiser ought to have 
been detained a week before ; that the officials of customs 
were misled by legal advice ‘ perhaps erroneous ’ ; and that 
the right course to take was ‘plain and unmistakable.’ 

Even Lord Russell after many years of obdurate self-defence, 
at last confessed in manly words : — ‘ I assent entirely to the 
opinion of the lord chief justice that the Alabama ought 
to have been detained during the four days I was waiting 
for the opinion of the law officers. But I think that the 
fault was not that of the commissioners of customs ; it was 
m}’- fault as secretary of state for foreign affairs.’ ^ 

Before the Alabama.- some ten vessels intended for con- 
federate service had been detained, inquired into, and if 
released, released by order of a court for want of evidence. 

After the AlabamaiHo vessel on which the American minister 
had made representation to the foreign office succeeded 
in quitting a British port. But critical cases occurred. 
Emboldened by the successful escape of the Alabama., the 
Confederate agents placed two ironclad rams upon the stocks 
at the Birkenhead shipyard; Mr. Adams, the American 
minister in London, renewed his bombardment of the foreign 
office with proof of their object and design; the foreign 
office repeated its perplexed pleas against interference, made 
stiU more difficult by a colourable transfer of the rams to 
a Erench owner ; and the whole dreary tragi-comedy of the 
Alabama seemed likely to be acted over again. By the 
autumn of 1863 the rams were ready to take the water, and 
the builders were again talking of a trial trip. This time 
Lord Russell gave orders that the rams were to be stopped 
(Sept. 3). He felt the mortification of an honourable 
man at the trick, of which he had allowed himself to be 
made the dupe in the case of the Alabama. Perhaps also 
he had been impressed by language used by Mr. Adams to 
a member of the cabinet, and more formally to himself, to 
^ Walpole’s Russell, ii. p. 373 n. 
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BOOK the effect that the departure of the rams T\'ould mean the 
- > practical opening to the Southern confederates of full liberty 
1870. ygg country as a base for hostile expeditions against 
the North. ‘ This/ said Mr. Adams, ‘ is war,’ ^ 

The affair of the rams was followed by Mr. Gladstone with 
absorbed attention. He confessed to the Duke of Argyll 
(Sept. 30, 1863) that he could not get the ironclads out of 
his head, and his letter shows with what exhaustive closeness 
he argued the case. The predicament was exactly fitted to 
draw out some of his most characteristic qualities — minute 
precision, infinite acuteness, infinite caution, the faculty of 
multiplied distinction upon distinction, an eye for the shadows 
of a shade. The points are no longer of living interest, but 
they exhibit a side of him that is less visible in his broader 
performances of parliament or platform. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Adams was instructed 
to solicit redress for the doings of the Alabama. Lord 
Bussell (Dec. 19, 1862), declaring that government had used 
every effort to stop her, refused to admit that we were under 
any obligation whatever to make compensation. Two years 
later (Aug. 30, 1865) he still declined both compensation 
and a proposal for arbitration. This opened a long struggle 
of extreme interest in the ministerial life of !Mr. Gladstone, 
and, what was more, in the history of civilised nations. It 
was arbitration upon theso issues that now began to divide 
politicians both inside the cabinet and outside, just as media- 
tion and recognition had divided them in the earlier stages 
of the American conflict. 

In 1863 I^lr. Adams was the first to point to what after 
a long struggle became the solution of these difficulties, by 
assuring Lord Bussell that there was ‘ no fair and equitable 
form of conventional arbitrament or reference’ to which 
America would not bo willing to submit. In 1865 (Sept. 2) 
I'kir. Gladstone wrote a letter to Lord Bussell, the ropl}' to 
which has already been published.- Always jealous for 
cabinet authority, ho began by submitting to Lord Bussell 
that he had no idea that a despatch refusing arbitration was 
to be written, without a cabinet being hold upon a subject 
’ 8te Uho.Uf, iv, pp. 377-SG. * Wnli>o!e’« u, p. 370. 
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SO important. As it Tvas, tliey liad not disposed of tlie 
question or even discussed it. On the merits, lie inclined v 
to believe that the demand for arbitration was highly 
unreasonable; still though not disposed to say 'Yes’ to the 
demand, he doubted ‘No.’ The proper course would be to 
lead the Americans to bring out the whole of their case, 
so that the cabinet might have all the pleas before them 
previously to coming to 'a decision of great delicacy and 
moment.’ 

Lord Russell stood to his guns. ‘ The question,’ he said, 
‘has been the principal object of my thoughts for the last 
two years, and I confess I think that paying twenty millions 
down would bo far preferable to submitting the case to 
arbitration.’ England would be disgraced for ever if a 
foreign government were left to arbitrate whether an English 
secretary of state had been diligent or negligent in his duties, 
and whether an Englis h law officer was partial and p re- 
judiced in giving his opinion of English law. There the 
matter stood, and the moral war smouldered on. ' 


CHAP. 

IX. 

lErTiL 


II 

In 1870, the time arrived when Mr. Gladstone himself, no 
longer a minister third in standing in a Palmerston govern- 
ment, was called upon to deal with this great issue as a 
principal in his own administration. In 1868 the conserva- 
tive government had agreed to a' convention, by which a 
mixed commission, British and American, sitting in London 
should decide upon the settlement of all claims by the 
subjects of either country upon the other; and in respect of 
what were known generically as the Alabama Claims, pro- 
posing to refer these to the arbitration of the head of some 
friendly state, in case the mixed commission should not 
agree. The idea of a composite court or tribunal, as distin- 
guished from a single sovereign arbitrator, had not yet risen 
above the horizon. Before this project ripened, Mr. Disraeli 
was out of government. Lord Clarendon had taken Lord 
Stanley’s place at the foreign olSice, and the convention, with 
some modifications, was signed by him (Jan. 14, 1869) and' 
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in due course despatched to Washington. There the Senate, 
not on the merits but for party and personal reasons, refused 
to ratify. Though this attempt failed, neither of the two 
English political parties vas in a position any longer to 
refuse arbitration in principle. 

Agreement in principle is of little avail, without driving 
force enough for practice. The driving force was found 
mainly from a gradual change in English sentiment, though 
the difficulties with Russia also counted for something. 
Even so early as 1863 the tide of popular opinion in England 
had begun slowly to swell in favour of the northern cause. 
In 1866 victory across the Atlantic was decided, the union 
was saved, and slaverj’’ was gone. A desire to remove causes 
of difference between ourselves and the United States grew 
at a remarkable speed, for the spectacle of- success is wont to 
have magical effects even in minds that would indignantly 
reject the standards of Machiavel. While benevolent feel- 
ing gained volume in this country, statesmen in America 
took ground that made the satisfaction of it harder. They 
began to base their claim for reparation on the original 
proclamation of British neutrality when the American con- 
flict began. First made in 1866, this new pretension was 
repeated in despatches of 1867, and in 1869 the American 
secretar}' formally recorded the complaint that the Southern 
insurrection obtained its enduring vitality by resources 
drawn from England, and as a consequence of England’s 
imperfect discharge of her duties as neutral. England 
became, they said, the arsenal, the navy-yard, and the 
treasury of the insurgent confederacy. 

In the discussion of the Clarendon couA-ontion of 1860 I^Ir. 
Sumner — a man of some great qualities, but too often tlio 
.slave of words where he thouglit himself their master — made 
an extravagant speech against tlie BriLi.‘'n government in the 
Senate, as.sessing the claim of the United States upon this 
country on ])rinci}>le.s that woidd have r.aiscd it to the modest 
figure of some four hundred million pounds sterling duo 
from tis to them, or. as Mr. Gladstone himself estimated it, 
to sixteen hundred millions. It doe.s not matter which. 
This Avas (»nly a violent and fatitastic exaggeration of an 
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idea of constructive claims for indirect damages that lay CHAP. 
slumherinpL, but by no means extinct, in American minds, ^ 
until, as we shall see, in 1872 it very nearly led to ar disastrous 
explosion. This idea first found distinct and ofiicial utter- 
ance in the despatch of 1869. Besides compensating in- 
dividuals . for depredations, we were to pay for the cost to 
America of chasing the cruisers ; for the transfer of most of - 
the American commercial marine to the British flag ; for en- 
hanced insurance ; and generally for the increased difficulty 
of putting down the rebellion. 

AH through 1870 a .rather troublesome exchange of 
letters went on between Washington and the foreign office, 
and Mr. Gladstone took an active concern in it. ‘ I grieve to 
trouble you with so much manuscript,' Lord Clarendon 
writes to him on one occasion (Mar. 17, 1870), ‘but I don’t 
venture singlehanded to conduct a correspondence with 
the United States. . . . All this correspondence can do 
nothing but harm, and I have made m'y answer as short as 
is consistent with courtesy. I should like to send it on 
Saturday, but if you have not time to look at it, or think it 
ought to be seen by the cabinet, I could make an excuse for 
the delay to Motley.’ All this was in entire conformity to 
Mr. Gladstone’s enduring conception of the right relations 
between a prime minister and the foreign secretary. We 
need not follow details, but one must not be omitted. In 
1868 a royal commission recommended various material 
changes in the Foreign Enlistment Act, and in 1870 accord- 
ingly a new law was passed, greatly strengthening the hands 
of the executive, and furnishing due means of self-protection 
against such ^efetrmus manceuvres as, those of the Alabama.'^ 

By this Act, among other things, it was made an offence to 
build a ship with reasonable cause to beheve that it would be 
employed in the service of a foreign state at war with a 
friendly state. 

As the year 1870 went on, the expediency of an accom- 
modation with America strengthened in Mr. Gladstone’s 

^ Sir William Harcourt called the any country.’ See Hansard, Aug. 1, 

Act ‘ the best and most complete law 3, 4, 1870. 
for the enforcement of neutrality in 
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BOOK mind. One member of the cabinet pointed out to tbe 
— ' foreign secretary that if there was any chance of a war 
1871. -with Eussia about the Black Sea, it would be as well to 
get causes of difierences with America out of the way ; other- 
wise, however unprepared the United States might be at 
the moment, we should undoubtedly have them on our 
, hands sooner or later.^ With Mr, Gladstone the desire was 
not a consequence of the possible troubles with Eussia. His 
view was wider and less specific. He was alive to the extent 
to which England’s power in Europe was reduced by the. 
smothered quarrel with America, but he took even higher 
ground than this in his sense of the blessing to the world of 
an absolute reconciliation in good faith between the old 
England and the new. At first the government proposed 
(Nov. 28, 1870) to send over Sir John Eose to America. 
Ho was one of the many Scots who have carried the British 
flag in its best colours over the face of the globe ; his 
qualities had raised him to great prominence in Canada ; he 
had enjoyed good opportunities of measuring the American 
ground ; ho was shrewd, wise, well read in the ways of men 
and the book of the world, and he had besides the virtue of 
being pleasant. Eose himself did not formally undertake 
the mission, but ho applied himself with diligence and 
success to l)ring the American government to the project of 
a joint high commission to examine and consider a situation 
that there was a common desire to terminate. 

On Feb. 1, LS71, Jtr. Gladstone was able to report (o the 
Queen the arrival of nows that the government of the United 
States were willing to co ncur in a commission for the dis- 
cussion of international questions at present depending, 
without a j)rovious understanding that liability in respect 
of the Alabama was to bo achnowledged by this country. 
The cabinet naturally thought that on this they might 
close, and they at once considered the composition of the 
commission and the proper instruction.'^. Lord dc Grey 
consented to bo its jircsidont. Lord Uorby, on being 
invited to join the commi.‘=:sion, vn.s very grateful for tlio 
compliim?nt but declined, being of opinion that firmne.s;^ 

• Lh> o/ ChUthrf, i, p, 17.". 
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and not concession to the Americans was wliat was wanted, chap. 
Sir George Grey declined ; so did Lord Halifax. ‘ 1 asked . 
Nortlicote/ Lord Granville reports to jMr. Gladstone, ‘ his 
eyes twinkled through his sjiectacles. But ho said he 
must ask Lady Horthcoto, and requested permission to con- 
sult Dhzy. The former consented, ditto Dizzy, which looks 
well.’ So the commission was made up of Lord do Grey as 
the head of it, Northcotc, Thornton (the British minister at 
Washington), Sir John I^Iacdonald, as the representative of 
Canada, and lilr. !Mountaguo Bernard, a theoretic jurist, who 
had written a book upon our neutrality the year before.^ 

Ill 

The personal relations of Lord do Grey and his brethren 
with their American colleagues were excellent. They worked 
hard all day, and enjoyed Washington hospitality in its full 
strength every night. In business, i^Ir. Fish occasionally 
advanced or supported contentions thought by the English- 
men to be almost amusing. For instance, Mr. Sumner 
in a memorandum (Jan. 17, 1871) to Mr. Fish, had submitted 
a singular species of political syllogism. He desired nothing 
so much, he said, as that entire goodwill should prevail 
between Great Britain and the United States, and that 
the settlement should be complete. How the greatest 
trouble and peril in the way of a complete settlement was 
Fenianism ; Fenianism was excited by the proximity of the 
British flag over the Canadian border ; therefore, the British 
flag should be withdrawn from the whole hemisphere, in- 
cluding the islands, and the American flag should fly in its 
stead. In conformity with this tight and simple chain of 
reasoning, Mr. Fish threw out a hint to Lord de Grey that 
the cession of Canada might end the quarrel. The English 
envoy contented himself with the dry remark that he did 
not find such a suggestion in his instructions.- 

^ A Historical Account of the and indemnification to tbe colonists 
Neutrality of Great Britain during for losses sufi'ered by them in their 
the American Civil Wa7\ 1870. rebellion, and Lord Shelburne was as 

® Franklin, in the negotiations on deaf in 1782 as Lord de Grey in 
the recognition of the independence 1871. At an inaugural dinner of what 
of the American colonies in 1782, had was then called the Colonial Society 
made the same suggestion of the ces- (Marcb 10, 1869), Mr. Johnson, then 
sion of Canada by way of reparation American minister, made some semi- 
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Though sometimes amused, the commissioners soon under- 
stood that at heart the American negotiators desired to 
settle. Difficulties ■with their o'«*n people were great. A 
presidential campaign with all its necessities approached. 
A settlement of outstanding accounts with England might 
bo a good card to play in the election : on the other hand, if 
the peace card were nob available, it was just possible that a 
war card might do nearly as well. Mr. Fish was mortally afraid 
of Sumner, who had been chairman of the foreign relations 
committee in the senate, and whose anti-English temper, as 
we have seen, was red-hot. The constitutional requirement 
of a two-thirds majority in the senate for the ratification of a 
treaty was awkward and menacing, and it was necessary to 
secure dubious senators h'v the exhibition of hiofh national 
temper on the public stage. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that the English visitors were persuaded how much 
better it would have been if, accordmg to our own parlia- 
mentary system at Westminster, the American system had 
allowed i^Ir. Fish to meet Mr. Sumner on tlie floor of congress, 
and instead of seeking victory by unseen manijmlation, fight 
the battle out before the countrv. 

The British commissioners were almost as much em- 
barrassed by their friends at home as by their friends 
or foes at Washinerton. Both mmisters and lawvers. from 
the safe distance of Downing Street, were somethues ex- 
cessive in pressing small and trivial alterations, which the 
Americans after the diplomatist’s manner insisted on 
treating as if they were not small but great. The sharp 
corner in the London cabinet was the more serious pro- 
posal, that certain rules as to the duty of neutrals should 
be laid down, and should bo made guiding principles for the 

arbitrators, although tbe rules themselves bad not been 

* 

formally est.ablisbcd when England’s allct:ed breaches of 


facetions rcinarke nbo'utcolonic.'i firuj- 
ttitr tlioin.'eh'fs transferrcfl irom t)ie 
iimon jack to ttie st.ars svjui Ftripr.'. 

(tr.uivjlic .-aut he v.a? rather 
atvaul that the nhnir-tvr of the great 
repubiie, ■veho had spokonymh i^urh 
pinjTuIar eloiiucnee, would feel stwas a 
little w.nTit of .«enPe on his part, that 
made him unprepared at that n-.oment 


to open ircgotiaticins for the cession of 
]>ritj.'-h Canada. Mr. <ila<Utono, wlso 
w.m ]>repent, referred to the davs 
wJk'u ho imii been .nt the cxhujtal 
pflice. ‘.elicn in every Kritt‘h eolnny 
there 'Was a parly, eaUed * the Uriti'h 
party,' which, he n jeictd to th.inK, 
had itnee Ifecemo totally 
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neutral oblicfation had boon committed. This retro-active CHAP, 
or €X-2}0sf -facto quality, when the cabinet considered it ^ ^ 

(i^Iarch IS), gave trouble, and it was used by passionate and 
impolitic persons to tarnish the whole policy in this coimtiy. 

]\Iuch heat was evoked, for a cabinet of man}’^ talents is 
not alwaj's the same thing as a cabinet of plain minds. One 
clever man objected at large to the commission, to con- 
cession, to obtaining aiy* principle of settlement for future 
continGfoncies. A second was violent acrainst all such arbi- 
tration as this, and thought they had much better pay up 
at once and have done with it. A third clever man even let 
fall some high words about ' national dishonour.’ Granville, 

Arg}'!!, Forster (the last described b}’’ a colleague as ‘ a tower 
of strength’), were steadfast and unfaltering for conciliation. 

Mr. Gladstone agreed, but eager though he was for a settle- 
ment, he ' agreed with reluctance.’ Sir Roundell Palmer 
had now great influence with him, and Palmer had come 
round to the conclusion that the risk from translating 
retrospectively into the form of a liypotlietical international 
convention, not existing when the events happened, a duty 
that we had recognised as incumbent on us under our own 
law, might be safely run.^ In plain English, the adverse way 
of describing this peculiar substitute for a free and open 
arbitration, was that Great Britain owed the Americans 
nothing, and if she had not consented to accept a set of 
new-fangled rules, and to be judged retro-actively by them, 
she could not possibly have been made to pay anything. To 
this the short answer was that though the rules might or 
might not be new-fangled as principles of international law’, 
yet they were not new as principles of English municipal 
law, which, as construed by the British government itself, 
was coincident in substance with those rules. Was it in 
fact reasonable to contend that ironclads might be built in 
the Mersey, sent out a few miles beyond the river mouth, 
there armed from lighters, and sent off to bombard New 
York ? If not, was it reasonable that England should invite the 
arbitrators to judge the Alabama case according to one rule 
in the past, and then to la}^ down another rule for the future ? 

^ Selborne, Personal and Political Memorials, i. p. 214. 
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Once, after some crowning mercy in the war. President 
Lincoln said to his cabinet, ‘PTow, gentlemen, we have got 
our harpoon into the monster , hut we must still take 
uncommon care, or else by a single flop of his tail he will 
send us into all eternitj^’ This wholesome caution, too 
often overlooked by headlong politicians, was suddenly 
found to be much needed at the eleventh hour of the treaty 
of lYashington. At the end of 1871, Mr. Gladstone ex- 
perienced a severe shock, for he found that the case put in by 
America for the arbitrators insisted upon an adjudication 
by them not only upon the losses suffered by’lndivTdllal 
American citizens, but upon the indirect, constructive, con- 
sequential and national claims first propounded in their full 
dimensions by Mr. Sumner. A storm at once arose in 
England, and nobody "was more incensed than the prime 
minister. In reporting to the Queen, he used language of 
extreme vehemence, and in the House of Commons (Feb. 9. 
1872) when Mr. Disraeli spoke of the indirect claims as pre- 
posterous and wild, as nothing less than the e.xacting of 
tribute from a conquered people, Mr. Gladstone declared 
that such words were in truth rather under the mark than 
An exaggeration, and went on to say that ‘ we must be insane 
to accede to demands which no nation vdth a spark of honour 
or spirit left could submit to even at the point of death.' 
Speaking of the construction i^ut upon the treaty by the 
government, lie declared such a construction to be ‘ the true 
and unambiguous moaning of the words, and therefore the 
only meaning admissible, whether tried by grammar, by 
reason, by policy, or bj’ any other standard.’ Some porson.s 
argued that this was to accuse the Americans of dishonesty. 

‘ I learn really for the first time,’ exclaimed Mr. Gladstone to 
Lord Granville (Feb. 8), ‘that a man who aflirras that in his 
opinion a document is unambiguous in his favour, thereby 
affirms that one who reads it otherwise is dishonest.' His 


critics retorted that .surely a construction that could not 
stand the test of grammar, of reason, of policy, or any other 
tost, must be duo either to insanity or to dishonesty; and as 
we could hardly .assume General Grant, Hr. Fish, and the 
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otliers to be out of tbeir wits, there was notlhn^ for it but CHAP. 

^ IX 

dishonesty. ' ; 

For five anxious months the contest lasted. The difficulties 
were those of time and form, often worse than those of matter 
and substance. ITor would this have been the first case in 
which small j)oints hinder the settlement of great questions. 

The manner of proceeding, as Mr. Gladstone reports to the 
Queen, was of such complication that hours were given 
almost every day for many weeks, to the consideration of 
matter which on the day following was found to have moved 
out of view. Suggestions came from Washington, mostly 
inadmissible, whether their faults were due to accident and 
haste or to design. Sometimes refusals of this suggestion or 
that from our side were couched in ‘ terms of scant courtesy 
and bordering upon harshness.’ StiU the cabinet persisted 
in husbanding every chance of saving the treaty. They 
charitabty judged the attitude of the Washington govern- 
ment, in Mr. Gladstone’s ample language, ' to be directed by 
considerations belonging to the sphere of its own domestic 
policy, and to the contentions of party in that sphere. But 
they will attempt by patient consideration, avoidance of self- 
laudation and of irritating topics, and a steady endeavour to be 
right, to attain the great end in view of an honourable settle- 
ment which it would be a sad disgrace as well as misfortune 
to both countries now to miss.’ And here occurs a considera- 
tion as we pass, upon the American constitution. ‘ The fact 
remains indisputable (June 1), that there is no conclusive 
evidence of any serious subject the substance of which is at 
present in dispute between the two governments, but the 
difficulties arising on the American side from what may 
be termed electioneering considerations are greatly aggra- 
vated by the position of the American senate and the 
reference to that body for previous counsel, for which it 
seems to be miserably unsuited, as it takes days and almost 
weeks for debate, where a cabinet would require only 
hours.’ 

The opposition in parliament was patriotic, and as a rule 
made no difficulties. ‘ Mr, Disraeli,’ reports Mr. Gladstone 
(June 3), ‘ behaved with the caution and moderation which 
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— Washington treaty. ... On the whole the House of 
Commons showed the same dignified self-command for 
which it has been remarkable during the whole period since 
the opening of the session with reference to this question; 
although the more inflammatory expressions, which fell 
from a few members, were warmly cheered by a portion, and 
a portion only, of the opposition.’ 

The cabinet was unanimous against the submission of the 
indirect claims, but there were marked differences of leaning, 
as in fact there had been throughout. All accepted Lord 
Ripon’s^ view that if he had insisted on getting into the 
treaty nothing less than a formal and express repudiation of 
the indirect claims, no treaty at all would have been possible. 
Both sides in the Washington conferences had been more 
anxious to submit to the arbitrators the principle of allowing 
indirect claims, than to embark on any discussion of them. 
The American commissioners knew this principle to be un- 
sound, but knowing also that their own people expected the 
claims to be referred, they could only abstain from insisting 
on their inclusion. The British commissioners were Avilling 
silentl}’^ to waive an express renunciation of them, being 
confident that the terms of the protocols and the language 
of the treaty would be so construed by the arbitrators as to 
exclude the indirect claims." All this was a rational and 
truly diplomatic temper on both sides; but then the im- 
mortal events of a hundred years before had shown too plainly 
that Englishmen at home cannot always be trusted to keep 
a rational and diplomatic temper ; and many events in the 
interval had shown tliat English colonists, even when trans- 
figured into American citizens, were still chips of the old 
block. The cabinet agreed that a virtual w'aiver of tho 
claims was to be found both in the protocols of tho con- 
ference. and in the language of tho treaty. Lord Ripon and 
Hr. Forster, however, thought it would be safe to go on at 
Geneva, in the assurance that tho arbitrators would bo certain 
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to rule the indirect claims out. At the other extreme of CHAP, 
the cabinet scale, the view was urged that England should » — ^ , 
not go on, unless she put upon record a formal declaration 
that she did not, and never would, assent to, any adjudica- 
tion upon the indirect claims. To a certain minister ayIio 
pressed for some declaration in this sense, — also formulated 
in a motion by Lord Russell in parliament, himself respon- 
sible for so much of the original mischief^ — ]\rr. Gladstone 
■wrote as follows : — 

June 17. — . . I dotibt whether the cabinet can legitimately 
he asked, as a cabinet, to make these affirmations, inasmuch 
as, according to m}^ view, they are not within the purview of its 
present undertaking — that undertaking has reference exclusively 
to the scope of the arbitration. We have contended all along that 
the claims would not legitimate!}’’ come before the arbitrators, . , . 

But we had never demanded the assent of the Americans to our 
reasoning, only to our conclusion that the claims were not within 
the scope of the arbitration. It is my view (but this is quite 
another matter) that they lie cast aside, a dishonoured carcass, 
which no amount of force, fraud, or folly can again galvanise into 
life. You -will see then, in sum, that (if I rightly understand you) 

I accept for myself broadly and freely what may be called the 
extreme doctrine ahout the indirect claims ; but I think the cabinet 
cannot fairly be challenged for an official judgment on a matter 
really not before it. 

The little entries in the diary give us a good idea of the 
pressure on the prime minister ; — 

Feb. 6, 1872. — Spoke an hour after Disraeli on the address. . . . 

The Alabama and Washington question lay heavy on me till the 
evening. Even during the speech I Avas disquieted, and had to 

^ Mr. Bruce writes home from the were in the House of Commons, 
cabinet room : — ‘June 5, 1872: You would lead to resignation. We can- 
must read the House of Lords debate not of course treat the vote of the 
on the Alabama treaty. It was a most Loi-ds, where Ave are alwaj's in a 
mischievous move of Lord Russell, as minority, as of the same quality, 
the discussion must weaken our last But it Avill be misunderstood in 
chance — not a bad one — of settling America. W'e are now in the cabinet 
differences. The debate Avas ad- discussing tlie next steps.’ The 
journed. But there is no doubt that motion was Avithdrawn. 
a vote will be carried Avhich, if it 
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converse witli my colleagues. March 16. — Cabinet 2^7 ; laborious 
chiefly on the Washington treaty. 17//^. — ^Worked on part of the 
despatch for America. 18//;. — In conclave, kluch heavy ivork on 
Ahhama. 22nd . — Severe bronchial attack. Transacted business 
through West, W. H. G. [his son] Mr. Glyn, Lord Granville and 
Cardwell, who went to and fro between the cabinet below-stairs 
and me. To all of them I whispered mth some difllculty. April 
5. — Conclave on countercase. Pirst with Cardwell and Lowe, 
then Avith Tenterden and Sanderson. Much confusion. 3Iay 12. 
— SaAv Lord GranAulIe, Avho brought good ncAvs from America. 
27th. — U.S. question bristles Avith difficulties. 30fh. — H. of C. 
During the evening tAvo long conferences on Washington treaty 
with Lord G. and the laAvyers, and a cabinet 10-1. Worked Uni- 
formity bill through committee at intervals. June 3. — Cabinet 
3-4|. H. of C. Made a statement on the treaty of Washington. 
The House behaved mil. Also got the Act of Uniformity bill 
road a third time. Its preamble is reall}’' a notable fact in 1872. 
Qth. — H. of C. Spoke on Washington treaty and Scots Educa- 
tion — the House too Avell pleased as to the former. 11/7/. — The 
cabinet met at 2, and sat intermittently AA’ith the House to 5|, 
again 9t-l. 


The arbitrators Avere to meet on June 15. Yet no break 
in the clouds seemed likely. Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues had a meeting at the foreign office, and did not 
sejAarate until after midnight on June 11. The British 
agent Avas to be directed to apply for an immediate adjourn- 
ment, and AAuthout lodging the summary of our case as 
proA'ided by the treaty. If the arbitrators declined to adjourn, 
cither because the Americans objected, or from a belief that 
they had no title to adjourn Avithout a formal opening of 
business b}’^ lodging summaries, then aa'us or Avas not our 
agent to change tack and lodge his summary ? Or aa'us the 
arbitration, and Avith the arbitration the Avholc treaty, to fall 
to the ground for AA-ant of it ? On this questioJi Mr. Gladstone 
thought it his dut}' to mention to the Queen that it had not 
yet (June 13) been found possible to bring the cabinet to a 
decision. For a day or tAvo it looked as if the ministry might 
fall to pieces, but the head of it Avas indomitable 
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June 13 (Thursday). — Since Tue&daj^ morning I have constantly OHAP. 
revolved or discussed this proposition : that we should not be justi- , 
fied in brealdng olT the xn'ocecdings at Geneva (if an adjournment 63- 
can he had after presentation of the summaiy), upon a refusal to 
present it, hly determination upon it is now firmly rooted and 
tested by all the mental effort I can apply, and the time I thought 
had come to-day for looking forward as well as backward. I there- 
fore vwote to the Queen in terms Avhich might a little prepare her 
for difiiculties in the cabinet. I saw Granville first, who had not 
reached my point, but seemed to come uj) to it ; then arranged for 
him to see Halifax, Kipon to see Kimberley, and the chancellor 
[Lowe] to see Cardwell j as the h\ot of the probable difficulty is in 
these three. On the Avholc, I hope wo shah, in one way or another', 
work through. At any rate, if anything Jihe a government can he held 
together, I iviU not shrink. 

June 15. — Cabinet 12-2-]^, and with brief intervals to 71. Dined 
with Princess Louise. After dinner Granville and I went to 
see Mr. Hammond, then on to the F. 0., rvhere Ave got (before 
midnight) the protocol of to-day from Geneva. Thank God that 
up to a certain point the indications on this great controversy are 
decidedly favourable. 

June 16. — Sunday (Bunker Hill anniversary 1 [No — June 17]). 

Cabinet here 1^-3-^. We sent off a telegram, Avhich I hope may 
finish the good Avork at Geneva. 

Wliat happened at Geneva Avas this, "When the day came, 
the British agent did not lodge his summary, but asked for 
an adjournment for eight months, as the tAvo governments 
did not agree upon the scope of the arbitration. This looked 
dark enough, and the treaty seemed doomed. It was saved 
by Mr. Adams, the American nominee on the tribunal. When 
he reached Geneva and learned hoAv things stood, he decided 
that the knot Avhich they could not untie must be cut.^ His 
golden idea was this : the arbitrators should make a spon- 
taneous declaration that on the principles of international 
law the indirect claims ought to be excluded from their 
consideration. Adams saAV his colleagues one by one, and 

^ Charles Francis Adams. By his Son. Boston, 1900, pp. 394-7. 
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brought them round to his view. The English chief justice 
had made up his mind that the whole thing was dead, as 
he had for many months been loudly telling all London that 
it ought to be. But when asked by Mr. Adams whether the 
spontaneous extra-judicial declaration would remove all 
obstacles to progress, Cockburn answered that he thought 
it would. ‘ I said,’ Mr. Adams continued, ‘ that in that event 
I was prepared to make a proposition. I should be assum- 
ing a heavy responsibility; but I should do so, not as an 
arbitrator representing my country, but as representing all 
nations.’ So the indirect claims were summarily ruled out, 
and the arbitration proceeded. In some notes prepared for 
the cabinet on all these proceedings (Feb. 4, 18V3), Lord 
Tenterden, the clever and exj)erienced British agent at 
Geneva, writes, ‘ I cannot conclude this part of the memor- 
andum without saying that the dignity, tact, self-command 
and moderation with which Mr. Adams discharged his 
functions as arbitrator, did honour to his country.’ 

In September (1872) the five arbitrators at Geneva gave 
their award. They were unanimous in finding Great Britain 
liable for the acts of the Alabama] all save the British 
representative found her liable for the Flomda] the Italian, 
the Swiss, and the American against the Englishman and 
the Brazilian found her liable for the Shenandoah after 
leaving Melbourne. They awarded in satisfaction and final 
settlement of all claims, including interest, a gross sum of 
about three and a quarter million pounds sterling. The 
award, though harcll}' a surprise, still inflicted a lively twinge 
of mortification on the masterful and confident people of this 
island. Opinion was divided, but the decision was not one 
of those that cut deep or raise the public ternpcratiiro to 
fever. The prints of the opposition insisted that the result 
was profoundly vexatious, it was a bungled settlement, and 
the arguments used in favour of it were ‘ wild .sontiracnhil 
rubbish.’ On the other hand, the Times regarded it with 
profound .satisfaction, .and ministerial writers with a lyric 
tiini hailed it as a magnificent victory, though we had to 
pa}' a heavy bill. A little balm was extracted from the fact 
that the Americans had preferred before the tribunal a 
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demand of nine millions and a half, and thus got little more CHAP, 
than one-third of Avhat they had asked. So ended what has . 
been called the greatest of all aTbitrations, extinguishing 
the embers that could not have been left to smoulder 
without constant peril of a vast and fratricidal conflagra- 
.tion. The treaty of Washington and the Geneva arbitration 
stand out as the most notable victory in the nineteenth 
; century of the noble art of preventive diplomac}'-, and the 
I most signal exhibition in their history of self-command 
in two of the three chief democratic powers of the western 
world. For the moment the result did something to irnpah 
the popularity of Mr. Gladstone’s government, but his associa- 
tion with this high act of national policy is one of the 
things that give its brightest lustre to his fame. 
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Ratios^al co-operation in politics vrould be at an end, if no two 
men might act together, until they had satisfied themselves that 
in no possible circumstances could they be divided.— GI jADStone, 
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The just complacency with which Mr. Gladstone regarded 
his cabinet on its first construction held good : — 

I look back with great satisfaction on the internal working o£ the 
cabinet of 1868-74. It was a cabinet easily handled; and yet it 
was the only one of my four cabinets in which there were members 
who were senior to myself (the lord chancellor Hatherley, Lord 
Clarendon), with many other men of long ministerial experience. 
Wlien this cabinet was breaking up in 1874, I took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for the manner in wliich they had 
uniformly lightened my task in the direction of business. In 
reply, Halifax, who might be considered as the senior in years 
and experience taken jointly, very handsomely said the duty 
of the cabinet had been made more eas}' fiy the considerate 
manner in which I had always treated them. Some of them 
w’crc as colleagues absolutel}' delightful, from the manner in whicli 
their natural qualities blended with their con.summatc experience 
I refer especially to Clarendon and Granville, 


If wo m.ay trust some of those who were members of it, uo 
./cabinet ever did its l)usines.s 'with livelier indu.stry or cfFcct. 
Under i\Ir, Gladstone's Inuid it was a really w’orking c.abinot, 
not an assemblage of departmental ministers, e.ach minding his 
oTm afiairs, available as casual incnibcrs of this or the other 
sub-committee, and without an eye for the general drift and 
toudcncy of their proceedings. Of course ministers difiered 
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in importance. One was pleasant and popular, but not CH^. 
forcible. Another overflowed with knowledge and was really v . 
an able man, but somehow ho carried no guns, and nobody 
cared what he said. One hadjiptitude without weight — 
perhaps the true deflnition of our grossly overworked epithet 
of clever. Another had weight and character, without 
much aptitude. The cabinet as a whole was one of extra- 
ordinary power, not merely because its chief had both 
aptitude and momentum enough for a dozen, but because 
it was actively homogeneous in reforming spirit and purpose. 

This sohdarity is the great element in such combinations, 
and the mainspring of all vigorous cabinet work. 

Of Mr. Gladstone as head of his first cabinet, wo have 
a glimpse from Mr. Stansfeld ; — 

Mr. Gladstone’s conduct in the cabinet was very curious. 

When I first joined in 1871, I naturally thought that his position 
was so commanding, that he would be able to say, ‘Tliis is my 
policj^j accept it or not as you like.’ But he did not. He was 
ahvays profuse in his expressions of respect for the cabinet. There 
was a wonderful combination in Mr. Gladstone of imperiousness 
and of deference. In the cabinet he would assume that lie was 
nothing. I thought ho should have said, ‘This is my poliey. 

What do you think of it 1 ’ and then have fought it out until they 
had come to an agreement. He ahvays tried to lead them on by 
unconscious steps to his own conclusions.^ 


To this we may add some words of Lord Granville used in 
1883, but doubtless just as true of 1868-74 : — 

I have served under several prime ministers, men for whom I 
had high respect and to whom I had the greatest attachment, but 
I can say that I never knew one who showed a finer temper, a 
greater patience, or more consideration for his colleagues than 
pMr. Gladstone in all deliberations on any important subject. In 
his official position, with his knowledge, with his ability, and 
with the wonderful power of work that characterises him, he of 
course has an immense influence on the deliberations of the 
cabinet; but notwithstanding his tenacity of purpose and his 
earnestness, it is quite extraordinary how he attends to the argu- 
^ Sir James Stansfeld, Review of Revietvs, xi. p. 519. 
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ments of all, and, except on any question of real vital principle, 
lie is ready to yield his own opinion to the general sense of the 
colleagues over whom he presides,^ 

Imputing liis own qualities to others, and always keen 
to make the best of people and not the worst, if he had 
once invited a man to office, he held on to him to the last 
possible moment. ‘ The next most serious thing to admit- 
ting a man into the cabinet,’ he said, ‘ is to leave a man out 
who has once been in.’ Not seldom he carried his invincible 
courtesy, deference, and toleration even beyond the domain 
where those qualities ought to be supreme. This 'was part 
of -what men meant, when they said that life was to him in 
all its aspects an application of Christian teaching and 
example. To this we must add another consideration of 
first importance, and one that vulgar criticism of great 
statesmen too commonly ignores. In the words of Lord 
Aberdeen (1856), who knew from sharp experience how 
much his doctrine might cost a man : — ‘ A prime minister is 
not a free agent. To break up a government, to renounce all 
the good you hoped to do and leave imperfect aU the good 
you have done, to hand over power to persons whoso objects 
or whoso measures you disapprove, even merely to alienate 
and politically to injure your friends, is no slight matter.’^ 

A member of this first cabinet wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
long after it had come to an end, — ‘ I suppose there "was no 
one of your then colleagues less .sympathetic with you, less 
in tune with your opinions and enthusiasms than Lowe. 
Nevertheless this happened to luo with him — after you had 
resigned. Lowe opened to mo one day, on the subject of 
your relations with your colleagues. Ho spoke in terms of 
warm admiration, and to my great surprise, ended by saying 
— “I have tho same kind of fooling towards him that I 
can suppose must bo the feeling of a dog for his master.” 
Lowe is a perfectly sincere man. He would not have .s,'ii<l 
this if he had not felt it.’ ‘In everything pcnsonal,’ jMr. 
Gladstone replied, ‘Lowe was an e.xcclient colleague and 
member of cabinet. But I had never been in porson.ai 

I Pall Mall Oazrttf, l)«c. It, ISSS. 

- M, C. M. .Simjjson’a Mau^ Manorirfi, pji, etiC-S. 
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relations with him before, and at tho outset of the ministry OHAR 
of 1868 I know very little of him. Moreover, ho was the . , 

occasion of much trouble to mo by his incessant broils with 

who was an awkward customer.’ In sheer intellect 

Mr. Gladstone held that Lowe had not many equals, but in 
nobody else did he discover so many mixed and con- 
tradictoiy qualities — ‘ splendid in attack, but most Aveak in 
defence, at times exhibiting pluck beyond measure, but at 
other times pusillanimity almost amounting to coAvardice; 
one" day headstrong and independent, and the next day help- 
less as a child to Avalk alone ; capable of tearing aitything to 
pieces, but of constructing nothing.’ ^ 

When Lord Clarendon died, — ‘An ii-reparablc colleague,’ 

Mr. Gladstone notes in his diary, ‘ a statesman of many gifts, 
a most lovable and genial man.’ ElsoAAdiere he com- 
memorates his ‘unsAverving loyalty, his genial temper, his 
kindness ever overfloAnng in acts yet more than in Avords, 
his liberal and indulgent appreciation of others.’ In the 
short government of 1865-6, Lord GranAullo had described 
Clarendon to j\Ir. Gladstone as ‘excellent, communicating 
more freely Avith the cabinet and carrying out their policy 
more faithfully, than any foreign secretary I have knoAvn.’ 

Mr. Gladstone himself told me tAventy years after, that of 
the sixty men or so Avho had been his colleagues in cabinet. 
Clarendon was the very easiest and most attractive. It is 
curious to obsel've that, AAuth the exception of Mr. Bright, he 
found his most congenial adherents rather among the 
patrician" Avhigs than among the men labelled as advanced. 

Mr. Bright, as we have seen, Avas forced by ill-health to 
quit the government. Thirty years of unsparing toil, more 
than ten of them devoted especially to the exhausting, but 
in his case most fruitful, labours of the platform, had for the 
time worn doAvn his stock of that energy of mind, which in 
the more sineAvy frame of the prime minister seemed as 
boundless as some great natural element. To Mrs. Bright 
Mr. Gladstone Avrote : — 

It is not merely a selfish interest that all his colleagues feel in 
^ Quoted ia Sir E. VV. Hamilton’s Monograph, p. 124. 
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v.„. ■ — ' ance ; hut it is one founded on the esteem and regard which, one 
1868-74. entertain towards him. God grant that any anxieties 

you may entertain about him may soon be effectually relieved. I 
%vish I felt quite certain that he is as good a patient as he is 
a colleague. But the chief object of my writing was to say that 
the Queen has signified both by letter and telegraph her lively 
interest in Mr. B.’s health ; and she will not forgive me unless I 
am able to send her frequent reports. 

He is quite capable of dealing faithfully with colleagues 
breaking rules. To a member of the cabinet who had trans- 
gressed by absence from a division of life and death : — 

I should not act frankly by you if I did not state it, without 
hesitation as a general and prospective proposition, that, without 
reference to the likelihood or unlikelihood of defeat, upon motions 
which must from their nature be votes of confidence, [there can] 
be but one rule for tlie members of the government, and that is 
to give the votes themselves which at the same time the government 
with less strong title is asking from the members of their party. 

He scolds a leading minister pretty directly for placing 
him in a disagreeable and rather ludicrous position, by 
failing to give the proper information about a government bill 
containing an important change, so that nobody could exj)lain 
the reason for it to the House. .His own personal example 
of absolutely unremitting attendance on tlie scene of action, 
entitled him to rebuke slackness. Nothing escaped him. 
Here is the Avay in which he called defaulters to their duty : — 
Afril S, 1873. — Tlie chancellor of the oxcliequcr thinks he has 
some reason to complain of your having quitted London on 
Thursday, without any prior communication with him or Glyn, 
four days before the budget. I have licard with regret tliat the 
state of your health lias compelled you to .spend your vacation 
abroad 3 but scarcely even a direct medical order, and certainly in 
mv opinion nothing lo-ss, could render .such an example innocent 
in its eflccts, as is set by a dcp.arture from London under such 
circum6tancc.s. Although it ha.s been a great plea.'-urc to me to 
admit and recognise your parliamentary services and di.stinction'?, 
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and though I have always thought your accession to the govern- CHAP. 

inent an acquisition of great value, I must frankly avow my opinion * .. 

that it is hardly possible for the chancellor of exchequer to ■d^T.59-C5, 
dischai'gc his duties without your constant and sedulous co-opera- 
tion, or for the official corps in general to avoid suffering, if the 
mcinhers of it make themselves the judges of the .question when 
and under what circumstances their absence may he permitted 
during the sittings of the House. 

June 25, 1870. — I am led to suppose by your absence from the 
division yesterday, that there may not ho a perfectly clear under- 
standing between us as to the. obligations of members of the 
government on these occasions. Yesterday gave occasion of ranch 
inconvenience on account of the entertainment at Windsor, but 
all the members of the government who could be expected to 
attend voted in the division, except yourself. I can say from my 
own recollection that as far as regards political officers, the sovereign 
always permits the claim of the House of Commons to prevail. 

Changes among subordinate members of the government 
came early. Of one of these ministers Mr. Gladstone writes 
to Lord Granville (August 18, 1869) : ‘ He has great talent, 
and is a most pertinacious worker, with a good deal of ex- 
perience and widely dispersed laiowledge of public affairs. 

But he seems to be somewhat angular, and better adapted 
for doing business witliin a defined province of his own, than 
in common stock or partnership with others.’ Unfortunately 
the somewhat angular man shared his work with a chief 
who had intellectual angularities of his own, not very 
smoothly concealed. As it happened, there was another 
minister of secondary rank who did not come up to the 
expected mark. ‘ Though he has great talents, remarkable 
power of speech, and some special qualifications for his 
department, he has not succeeded in it with the House of 
Commons, and does not seem very thoroughly to under- 
stand pecuniary responsibility and the management of 
estimates, and there is no doubt whatever that in his de- 
partment the present House of Commons will be vigilant ' 
and exacting, while the rapid growth of its expenditures 
certainly shows that it should be filled by some one capable 
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. cuniary responsibility ’ was counted a deadly sin in those 
1868-74. lialcyon days. So the transgressor accepted a diplomatic 
mission, and this made room to plant his angular colleague in 
what seemed a ‘ province of his own.’ But few provinces 
are definite enough to be independent of the treasury, and 
the quarrels between this minister and the chancellor of the 
exchequer became something of a scandal and a weakness to 
the government. One of the fiercest battles of the time (1872) 
broke out in respect of Kew Gardens between the minister 
with a definite province of his own and a distinguished 
member of ‘ a scientific fraternity, which, valuable as it is, has 
been unduly pampered of late from a variety of causes into 
a somewhat overweening idea of its own importance.’ The 
premier’s pacifying resources were taxed by this tremendous 
feud to the uttermost; he holds a stififish tone to the 
minister, and tries balm for the savant by propitiatory re- 
minder of ‘ a most interesting fact made kno^vn to me when 
I had the pleasure and advantage of seeing you at Kew, 
namely the possibility of saving for purposes of food a 
portion of the substance of the diseased potato. The rescue 
of a sensible percentage of this valuable esculent will be a 
noble service rendered by scientific knowledge and skill to 
the general coramunit 3 ^’ But science is touchy, and wounds 
are sometimes too deep to be healed by words. 

A point worth noting is his strict limitation of his ovii 
rights as head of a government. ‘ I hope you will not think,* 
ho wrote to a colleague, ‘ I am evading my duties, but while 
it is my duty to deal with all difficulties ari.sing between 
members of the government, it is wholl}- beyond my power, 
and in no wa}-- belongs to m}' province, to examine and settle 
the controversies which maj* arise between them and civil 
servants who arc emplo3xd under them.’ He is careful to 
(listingtiish his own Avords from the Avords of the cabinet; 
careful both to lean upon, and to defer to, the judgment of 
that bod 3 ' ; and Avhen the decision is taken, it is in their name 
that he Avriles to the . A'exntious colleague (dulv 24, 1872): — 
‘The cabinet haA*o come to their conclusion, and directed mo 
to make it known to 3’ou. ... If you think proper to make 
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the announcement of these intentions of the government, CHAP, 
they are quite willing that you should do so. If other- ^ > 

wise, Mr. Bruce will do it as home minister. Thus far as ^9-65. 

to making known what will be done. As to the doing of it, 
the rules will haA'-e to be cancelled at once by you.’ 

The reader of an authoritarian or arbitrary cast of mind 
may ask why he did not throw a handful of dust upon the 
angry combatants. ' It is easy,’ he Avrote to CardAvell (Nov. 

20, 1871) ‘ to talk of uprooting X., but even if it Avere just, it 
Avill, as Glyn [the party Avhip] Avould tell you, be A^ery difficult. 

But Y. perhaps proceeds more hke Moloch, and X. in the 
manner of Belial. Why cannot they folloAV the good example 
of those worthies, Avho co-operated in pandemonium ? If 
you thought you could manage Y., I would try to tackle X. 

I commend this subject to 3 '^our meditations.’ Sulphureous 
Avhiffs from this pandemonium were pretty copiously scented 
both by parliament and the public, and did the ministry 
some harm. 

Of a peer of much renoAvn in points of procedure, private- 
business, and the like, he says, ‘he looks at everjdhing out of 
bhnkers, and has no side lights.’ Of one brilliant and able 
colleague in the first administration he writes, that ‘ he has 
some blank in his mental constitution, oAving to Avhich he 
receives admonitions most kindly, and then straightway does 
the same thing over again.’ Of another colleague, ‘ though 
much nearer the rights of the case than many Avho Avere 
inchned to object, he is thin and poor in the cabinet.’ 

Some one else is ‘ a sensitive man, given be^^^ond most men 
to speak out his innermost and perhaps unformed thoughts, 
and thereby to put himself at a disadvantage.’ Another 
public servant is ‘not unmanageable, but he needs to be 
managed.’ In the same letter he speaks of the -Hibernian 
presbyterian as ‘ that peculiar cross between a Scotchman 
and an Irishman.’ 

Of his incessant toil the reader has already a good idea. 

Here are a few items. To one correspondent (Jan. 21, 1869) 
he Avrites: — ‘I hope j^’ori do not think my “holiday” at 
HaAvarden has proved my idleness, for I think ten hours 
a day has been a moderate estimate of my Avork there on 
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public business, to which some other matters have had to be 
added.’ To the attorney general he says when he has had 
three years more of it (Sept. 18, 1872): — ‘ I cannot say with 
you that my oflEice never gives me a day without business, 
for in the four “ vacations ” so far as they have gone, I think 
I have had no less than five days. This vacation has thus 
far been the best ; but heavy and critical work impends.’ 
In October, 1871, he writes to Mrs. Gladstone from Edin- 
burgh : — ' I have for the first time since the government was 
formed, had a holida}'’ of two whole days,’ To Lord Clarendon 
he writes from Lord Granville’s at Walmer (Sept. 2, 1869) : — 

‘ At the end of a holiday morning of work, since I breakfasted 
at nine, which has lasted till near four, I have yet to say 
a few words about. . . .’ To Archdeacon Harrison, May 25, 
1873 : — ‘As you may like to have the exact anatomy of my 
holiday on the Queen’s birthday, I will give it you : 2^ a.m., 
return home from the H. of C. 10 a.m., two hours’ work in 
my room. 2-7, the cabinet. Three quarters of an hour’s 
walk. 8-12, thirty-two to dinner and an evening party. 
12, bed !’ To Sir R. Phillimore, July 23, 1873 : — ‘Not once 
this year (except a day in bed) have I been absent from 
the hours of government business in the House, and the 
rigour of attendance is far gi’eater now than at earlier 
periods of the session.’ 

His colleagues grudged his absence for a day. On one 
occasion, in accordance -with a lifelong passion and rooted 
habit, he desired to attend a funeral, this time in Scot- 
land, and Lord Granville’s letter of remonstrance to him is 
interesting in more points than one; it shows the exacting 
position in which the peculiarities of some colleagues and of 
a certain section of his supporters placed him : — 

It is the unanimous de.sirc of the cabinet that I should try to 
dissuade you. ... It is a duty of a high order for you to do all 
you can for your hcaltli. . . . You hardl}- ever arc iib.scnt from 
the House without some screw getting loose. I should write 
much more .strongly if I did not feel I had a ponsonal interest in 
the matter. In so str.aiued .a .sltito as lhiro])o is now in, the 
slightest thing nmy lead to great cou&cqucnccs, and it i.*; possihlo 
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that it may he a disadvantage to me and to the chose pnUiquc CHAP. 

if anything occurs during the thirty-six hours you are absent. v " 

a?/!. nQ-KR 

This letter of Lord Granville's Avns written on July 10, 

IS'ZO, just five days before war was declared between France 
and Prussia. 

He wrote to the Spectaior (Ma^' 1873) to correct a report 
‘that every day must begin for me with my old friend 
Homer.’ He says; — ‘As to my beginning every day with 
Homer, as such a phrase conveys to the world a very untrue 
impression of the demands of my present office, I think it 
light to mention that, so far as my memory serves me, I 
have not read Homer for fifty lines nor for a quarter of an 
hour consecutively for the last four years, and any dealings 
of mine with Homeric subjects have been confined to a 
number of days which could bo readily counted on the 
fingers.’ Yet at the end of 1869, he winds up a letter of 
business by saying, ‘I must close; I am going to have a 
discussion with Huxley on the immortality of the soul ! ’ 

Who can wonder that after a prolonged spell of such 
a strain as this, he was found laying down strong doctrine 
about the age of a prime minister. Bishop Wilberforce 
met him twice in the May of 1873. ‘Gladstone much 
talldng how little real good work any premier had done 
after sixty: Peel; Palmerston, his work really all done be- 
fore; Duke of Wellington added nothing to his reputation 
after. I told him Dr. Clark thought it would be physically 
worse for him to retire. “Dr. Clark does not know how 
completely I should employ myself,” he rej^lied. Four days 
later: ‘Gladstone again talking of sixty as full age of 
premier.’ ^ 


II 

In words already quoted, Mr. Gladstone spoke of most 
of his life having been given to working the institutions of 
his cmmtry. Of all these institutions — House of Commons, 
Lords, cabinet,, church, stern courts of law — that which he 
was most apt to idealise was the throne. His sense of 
chivahy and his sense of an august tradition continuously 
^ May 6, 10, 1873. Life of Wilberforce, iii. p, 413. 
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/ /the French Queen at Versailles had moved the majestic 
1S6S-/4. pohtical imagination of Burke a century before. About the 
throne he sometimes used language that represented almost 
at its highest the value set upon it in text-books of the 
constitution, and in the current conventions of ceremonial 
speech.^ Although v^hat he called the iron necessities of actual 
business always threw these conventions into the background 
when the time came, yet his inmost feeling about the crown 
and the person of its wearer was as sincere as it was fervid. 
In business, it is true, he never yielded, yet even in his most 
anxious and pressing hours he spared neither time nor toil 
in endeavours to show the Queen why he could not yield. 

‘ Though decisions,’ he said, ‘must ultimately confonn to the 
sense of those who are to be responsible for them, yet their 
business is' to inform and persuade the sovereign, not to 
overrule him.’ One writer describes the Queen as ‘ superb 
in standing sentry over the business of the empire.’ This 
is obsequious phrase-making. But I will borrow the figure 
in saying what is more real, that Mr. Gladstone from 
beginning to end stood sentry over the interests, whether 
profound and enduring or trivial and fleeting, of the ancient 
monarchy of this kingdom. None who heard it, will ever 
forget the moving and energetic passage in which when ho 
was the doughty veteran of eighty years, speaking against 
his own Ibllowers on some question of a royal annuity, ho 
moved the wliole House to its depths by the passionate 
declaration, ‘I am not ashamed to say that in m}-- old age 
I rojoico in aii}’’ opportunity that enables mo to tcstif}^ that, 
whatever may bo thought of my opinions, whatever may bo 
thought of my proposals in general politics, I do not forgot 
the service that I have borne to the illustrious representative 
of the British monarchy.’ - 

iMy readers have had opportunity enough of judging 
Mr. Gladstono’.s estimate of the Queen’s .slircwdness, sim- 
plicity, kigli niannons. Above all, he consUinlly said how 
warmly ho rocogniscfi her sincerity, frankness, stmiglit- 
forwardness, and love of truth. On the ofln r sich-. his own 
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eager mobility, versatility, and Avido clastic range was not CHAP. 

likely to be to the tasto of a personage with a singular fixity « — / 

of nature. Then the Queen was by the necessit}^ of her 
station a politician, as was Elizabeth or George iii., although 
oddly enough she had a bitter dislike of what she thought the 
madness of ‘ women’s rights.’ As politician, she often took 
views that were not shared cither by the constituencies or 
by the ministers whom the constituencies imposed upon her. 

The Queen in truth oxcellentl}'’ rejiresented and incorporated 
in her proper person one whole set of those qualities in our 
national character, on which the power of her realm had been 
built up. !Mr. Gladstone stood for a different and in some 
aspects and on some occasions almost an antagonistic set of 
national qualities. The Queen, according to those who knew 
her well, ^ dreaded what in the eighteenth century they called 
enthusiasm : she dreaded or disdained it in religion, and in 
politics almost more. Yet her Englishmen are full of capacity 
for enthusiasm, and the Scots for whom she had such cordial 
affection have enthusiasm in measure fuller still. Unhappily, 
in the case of Ireland that occupied so much of ]\Ir. Glad- 
stone’s life, her sympathies with his long and vigorous en- 
deavour notoriously stood at zero. The Queen’s loyalty to the 
constitution and to ministers in office was unquestioned, but 
she was not well placed, nor was she perhaps by character well 
fitted, to gauge the fluctuating movements of an age of change, 
as it was the duty of her statesmen to gauge and plumb them. 

If a cabinet with the confidence of the House of Commons 
decides upon a policy, it must obviously be a premier’s duty 
to persist, and in that duty Mr. Gladstone was resolute. If 
he had been other-wise, he knew that he would be falling 
short in loyalty to the country, and to its chief magistrate 
most of aU. 

In 1871 a wave of critical feeling began to run ujDon 
the -throne. An influential journalist of that day, singularly 
free from any tincture of republican sentiment, thus describes 
it. ‘A few weeks ago,’ he says, ' a deep and universal feeling of 
discontent at the Queen’s seclusion (or rather at its conse- 
quences) found voice in the journals of the country. No 

^ See the remarkable article in the Quarterly Review, April 1901, p. 320, 

VOL. II, 0 
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^ cborus; wliick was equally remarkable for its suddenness, 
1868-74. fulness^ and harmony. Indeed, the suddenness of the cry 
was surprising — till we remembered that what was then said 
had lain unexpressed in the minds of the whole community 
for years, with annual increment; and that when popular 
feeling gathers in that way, it is generally relieved at last 
by something of the nature of an explosion.’ He then 
goes on to speak of ‘ republicanism of a very revolutionary 
form flooding in/ and says that such a complexion of 
affairs could be viewed ■with pleasure by no friend of the 
monarchy.^ The details of this movement are no longer 
of much interest, and they only concern us here because 
they gave Mr. Gladstone real anxiety. For him it was 
one of the special duties of a prime minister, as distin- 
guished from his cabinet, to watch and guard relations 
between the crown and the country. Whether in office or in 
opposition, he lost no opportunity of standing forth between 
the throne and even a faint shadow of popular or parlia- 
mentary discontent. He had done it in the case of Prince 
Albert,- and he did it now. When the end came after nearly 
thirty years from our present date, the Queen wrote: 'I 
.shall ever gratefully remember his devotion and zeal in all 
that concerned m}’’ personal welfare and that of my family.’ 
In 1871 his zeal went beyond the Queen’s personal welfare, 
and his solicitude for the institution represented by the 
Queen undoubtedly took a form of deferential exhortation 
— an exhortation that she should return to a fuller dis- 
charge of public duty, Avhich the Queen found irksome. Tho 
Queen was as fond of Balmoral as I\rr. Gladstone was fond of 
Hawarden. The contrast between tho formality of Windsor 
and the atmosphere of simple attachment and social aflcction 
tliat .surrounded her in Scotland, was as delightful to her as 
tho air and the scenery. A royal ])rogress through applaud- 
ing multitudes in great cities made her ill. Hence, when 
Mr. Gladstone pro.s.scd her to defer a northern journey, or to 
open parliament, or to open a bridge, or otherwise emerge 
from .seclusion, the (^hteen, though well aware that ho had 
« .’'/fitH/ti:*-,'/.-, fi-pt. 29, 1871. - Apjs'ndix. 
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not, and could not Lave, an}'- motive save her ov'n and tlio 
public interest, undoubtedl}'- felt that her energetic minister 
was attempting to over-work her. This feeling, as most of 
us know, breeds resistance, and even in time resentment. 
To say, however, that ‘in his eagerness Mr. Gladstone pressed 
her to do what she knew to be not her work so much as his,’ 
is misleading and a little ludicrous.^ Mr. Gladstone had 
persuaded himself that in the humour of the day persist- 
ence in seclusion did harm; it Avas his dut}’- to give advice 
according!}', and this duty he could not consent to shirk. 

In other Avays his very aAve of the institution made him 
set an exacting standard for the individual Avho represented 
it. The letters contain a hundred instances. One may 
suffice. On the occasion of the Irish Church bill of 1869, 
the prime minister sent to the Queen a print of its clauses, 
and along Avith this draft a letter, covering over a dozen 
closely - AA'i'ittcn quarto pages, in explanation. Himself 
intensely absorbed and his Avhole soul possessed by the vital 
importance of Avhat he Avas doing, ho could not conceive that 
the sovereign, nursing a decided dislike of his policy, should 
not eagerly desire to get to the bottom of the provisions for 
carrying the policy out. The Queen read the letter, and re- 
read it, and then in despair desired a gentleman practised 
in deahng Avith parliamentary bills, happening at that time 
to be at Osborne, to supply her with a summary.^ The 
gaunt virtues of a ‘precis — a meagre thing Avhere qualifying 
sentences drop off, parentheses are cut out, adA'erbs hardly 
count, the noun stands denuded of its sheltering adjective — 
Avere never congenial to Mr. Gladstone’s copious exactitude in 
hypothesis, conditions, and contingencies. Neither of these 
two illustrious personages Avas Avithout humour, and it seems 
at once a Avonder and a pity that the monarch did less than 
justice to this laborious and almost military sense of discip- 
line and duty in the minister ; Avhile the minister failed in 
genial alloAvance for the moderation of a royal lady’s appetite 
for bread and honey from the draftsman’s kitchen. If failing 

, ^ Quarterly Review for April, 1901, told, among other places, in Mr. 
p. 305. Sidney Lee’s Queen Victoria. 

“ This circumstance is accurately 
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BOOK tliere was, it was natural to a man of earnest and concentrated 
» ^ mind. Be all this as it may, lie became more and more 

1868-74. conscious that the correspondence and occurrences of 1871-2 
had introduced a reserve that was new. Perhaps it 
recalled to him the distance and formality that marked the 
relations between King George in. and the proudest, the 
most intrepid, and the greatest of his prime ministers. 


Ill 

Once in a conversation with Mr. Gladstone I asked him 
whether he remembered Peel’s phrase to Cobden about 
the odious power that jiatronage confers. He replied, 
' I never felt that, when I was prime minister. It came 
in the day’s work like the rest. I don’t recall that I ever 
felt plagued by improper applications. ' Peel was perhaps 
a little over fond of talking of the sacrifices of office, A man 
has no business to lay himself out for being prime minister, 
or to jilace himself in the ivay of it, unless ho is jireparcd 
to take all the incidents of the post whether disagreeable 
or not. I ’ve no sympathy -with talk of that kind.’ He was 
far from the mind of Carteret. ‘What is it to me,’ cried 
that glittering minister, ‘who is a judge or who is a bishop? 
It is ray business to make kings and emperors, and to 
maintain the balance of Europe.’ 

To the bestowal of honours he broimht the same dilisfent 

O 

care as to branches of public business that to men of Peel’s 
type seemed worthier of care. Ho treated honours on fixed 
considerations. Especially in the altitudes of the peerage, 
ho tried hard to find solid political ground to go upon. 
Ho noted the remarkable fact that though a very largo 
majority of the pecra^ s granted since 183.5 had been made 
on the advice of liberal ministers, vet such is the infiucncc 
of wealth and privileged statioir that the liberal minority in 
the Lords had decreased. In 1869 the consciwativc majority 
was between sixty and seventy, without counting hi.shops 
or nominal liberals. Yet hou.solmld suriVage at this very 
time hud immonselv increased the moral .strength of 
the House of Comtuon^-x The crisis tipon the Irish church 
had Ic-eu Inirno with imjr.iUctu’c, and Mr. CUadi'tone dis- 
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ccrncd a conibiiKiiblc tcinpcr at tlic action of the Lords that CITAP. 
might easily have burst into flame. Still he saAv no signal v ; 
plan for improving the upper 1 louse, The appointment 
of life poors might ho dcsirahlo.. he said, but it Avas not easy 
to arranfro, nor could its ciloct ho grent. The menus of 
action fhorcforc for bringing the Lords into more conformity 
or bettor proportions to the Commons, were voiy moderate. 

But that made it all the more important that they should 
3iot he overlooked. The governing idea in respect of both 
classes of hereditary honours was in his judgment the 
maintenance of a due relation between the numbers in 
those elevated ranks, and the number of jicr.sons oflering 
the proper conditions for jiromotion of this kind, in a 
country so rapidly growing in wealth and population. 

With characteristic love of making knowledge quantita- 
tive — one definition, I rather think, of science — Mr. Glad- 
stone caused returns to bo prepared for him, which showed 
that in 1S‘10 there were about seventeen peers for every 
million of the population, while in ISC.O this number had 
fallen to fourteen (in ISSO it was about the same). Lord 
ralmcrston in his second government appears to have I'c- 
commended sixteen peerages, and Lord Derb}’^ in little more 
than a quarter of the time recommended fourteen. ]\Ir. 
Gladstone himself, during Ids first .adnunistration, excluding 
ro 3 'al, non-political and cx-officio. peer.ages, added thirty 
members to the House of Lords, besides making five pro- 
motions. In the same period tAvelvo peerages became 
extinct. Lord Beaconsficld (counting the same exclusions) 
created between 1874 and LS80 twenty-six new peers, and 
made nine promotions.^ 

In two directions ]\Ir. Gladstone made an honourable 
innovation. Ho recommended a member of the Jewish 
faith for a peerage, and in the first list of his submissions to 
the Queen two Roman catholics were included. No cathplic 

DurinR tbe twelve years in ■whicli * addition, he was responsible for seven 
Mr. Gladstone -was prime minister, promotions of peers to higher rank, 
he was answerable for sixty-seven new During the same period ninety-seven 
peerages (twenty -two of these now baronetcies Mmre created. — See Sir 
extinct), and on his recommendation Edward Hamilton, Mr. Gladstone, a 
fourteen Scotch and Irish peers were Monograph, p. 97. 
called to the Houso of Loi’ds. In 
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peer liad been created -vvitbin living memory. One of these 
two was Lord Acton, afterwards so intimate a friend, whose 
character, he told the Queen, ‘ is of the first order, and he is 
one of the most learned and accomplished, though one of 
the most modest and unassuming, men of the day.’ If 
religious profession was not in his eyes relevant in making 
peers, neither was the negation of profession, for at the 
same time he proposed a peerage to Grote. ‘ I deeply 
and gratefully appreciate,’ he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, ‘ the 
sentiments you are j)leased to express respecting my char- 
acter and services. These I shall treasure up never to be 
forgotten, coming as they do from a minister who has 
entered on the work of reform with a sincerity and energy 
never hitherto paralleled. Such recognition is the true and 
sufficient recompense for all useful labours of mine.’ ^ 

At the same time the prime minister thought that some 
honour ought to be tendered to Mr. Mill, but Lord Granville, 
whom he consulted, thought otherwise, ‘ merely on the ground 
that honours should go as much as possible with general 
acceptance.’ Lord Granville was a man of thoroughly liberal 
and even generous mind ; still not particularly qualified to , 
be a good judge either of the merits of a man like Mill, or of 
his ‘acceptance’ in circles well Avorth considering. 

IV 

It Avas to be expected that p referments J n the church 
.should get a special share of !Mr. Gladstone’s laborious 
attention, and so they did. As member for Oxford he had 
l)ccii so much importuned in Lord Palmerston’s time, that 
he Avroto in a moment of unusual impatience (1S63), ‘I 
think the.so church preferments Avill be the death of me,’ 
Palmerston faA’oured the (nrac,qclicals,- and Jfr. Gladstone 
Avas mortinod that Church' did not succeed Stanley in the 
chair of ecclesiastical hi.stor}' at Oxford, and that 'Wilbcrforco 
Avas not elevated to the throne of York in 1802. 

During his fir.st administration he recommended for no 
foAver I ban twelve bishoprics and eight deaneries. Ho Ava.s 
nos unprepared to find, as he put it to Acland, that ‘saints, 

’ JAft of (trv‘.r, {i|). aes-lo. 
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tlieologians, preachers, pastors, scholars, philosophers, gentle- CHAP, 
men, men of business, — these are not to be had every day, ^ . 

least of all are they to be commonly found in combination. 

But these are the materials which ought to he sought out, 
and put forward in the church of England, if she is to 
stand the trials, and do her work/ 

According to his fashion, he wrote down upon a fragment- 
ary piece of paper what qualifications he ought to look for 
in a bishop, and this is the list ; — 

Piety. Learning (sacred). Eloquence. Administrative power. 

Faithful allegiance to the Church and to the church of England. 

Activity. Tact and churtesy in dealings with men : knowledge of 
the world. Accomplishments and literature. An equitable spirit. 

Faculty of worldng with his brother bishops. Some legal habit of 
mind. Circumspection. Courage. Maturity of age and character. 

Corporal vigour. Liberal sentiments on public affairs. A repre- 
sentative character vfith reference to shades of opinion fairly 
allowable in the Church. 

One of his earliest preferments, that of Dr. Temple to the 
bishopric of Exeter, created lively excitement. He had been 
a contributor to Essays and Reviews : — 

On some of the papers contained in the volume, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to the Bishop of Lichfield, I look with a strong aversion. - 
But Dr. Temple’s responsibility prior to the publication was con- 
fined to his own essay. The question whether he ought to have 
disclaimed or denounced any part of the volume afterwards is 
a difficult one, and if it was a duty, it was a duty in regard to 
which a generous man might well go wrong. As regards his own 
essay, I read it at the time of publication, and thought it of 
little value, but did not perceive that it was mischievous. 

In speaking of him to Acland in 1865, Mr. Gladstone had 
let fall a truly remarkable saying, going deep, down to the 
roots of many things ; — 

You need not assure me of Dr. Temple’s Christian character. I 
have read his sermons, and if I had doubted — but I never did — ^ 
they would have removed the doubt. Indeed I think it a most 
formidable responsibility, at the least, in these times to doubt any 
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man’s character on account of his opinions. The limit of possible 
variation hetveen character and opinion, ay, between character 
and belief, is widening, and will vdden. 

How could the leading mark of progress made in 
Gladstone’s ago be more truty hit, how defined with more 
pith and pregnancy? How could the illumination of his 
own vigorous mind in forty years of life and thought be 
better demonstrated ? It would even be no bad thing if those 
who arc furthest removed from Mr. Gladstone’s opinions 
either in religion or politics could lay this far-reaching 
dictum of his to heart. By many men in all schools his 
lesson is sorel}’^ needed. Shrill was the clamour. Dr. Pusey, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s own phrase, was ‘ r.abid.’ He justified his anger 
by reputed facts, which proved to be no facts at all, but the 
anser. did not die with the fable. Even Philliinore was dis- 
quieted. ' It has cut very deep indeed,’ he said. Mr. Glad- 
stone, confident of his ground, was not dismayed, ‘The 
movement against Dr. Temple is like a peculiar cheer wo 
sometimes hear in the House of Commons, vehement but 
thin.’ 

Ko appointment proved so popular and successful as that 
of Bishop Fraser to Manchester. Ho was the first person 
named by Mr, Gladstone for the episcopal^ without some 
degree of personal knowledge. A remarkable concurrence 
of testimony established the great breadth of his sym- 
pathies, a trait much in his favour for tho particular see of 
i^ranchestcr. Yet strange to s.ay when by and by Stanle}' 
died, Tilr. Gladstone was a party to trying to remove Fraser 
from the north to Westminster. 

MHicn in 1888 lilr. Gladstone was challenged as confining 
his recommendations to tho high church side, ho defended 
himself to suflicient purpose. Ho had a list made out of 
aj)pointments to bisho]>rics, deaneries, and tho most im- 
portant parishes: — 

fiicrf lirnc bf’f>n thirty important .appointments. Out of them 
I have recommetuhd elevi-n vim wmihi probably bo called high 
churchnnu! orm of them, ro Uxr as I Icnow, un-sympathctic 

tovard ' otli'T poriions of the clergy) and nineteen who are not. 
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On further examination it will appear that the liigh churclimen 
wlioni I take to he a decided majorit}' of the clergy as well as a 
deeided minority of niy recommendations, have gone as a rule to 
the places of hard woi’k and little paj'. l^'or example, they have 
got five out of ion j^arochial recommendations; but, out of sixteen 
appointments to deaneries and canonrics, they have received four, 
and those, with the exception of kir. Furse, the worst. I could 
supply you with the lists in detail. 

One admission I must inake ; the evidently broad churchmen 
are too large a proportion of the non-high, and the low churchmen 
rather too small, a disproportion which I should hope to remove, 
but undoubtedly the low churchman of the present day has a 
poorer share than half a century ago of the working energy of 
the church. 

All these terms. High, Low and Broad, arc rather repugnant to 
me, but I use them as a currency of tokens with which it is 
difficult to dispense. 


CHAP. 



/Et.SO-G.'). 


Turning from this point of view to the recognition of 
learning and genius, in the course of his first administration 
we find that he made Church dean of St. Paul’s, and Scott of 
the Greek lexicon dean of Rochester, Liddon and Lightfoot 
canons of St. Paul’s, Kingsley canon first of Chester, and 
then of Westminster, Yaughan master of the Temple. 
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It is all very -well to establish united education, but if the persons 
to be educated decline to unite, your efforts will bo thrown aw.ay. 
The question then occurs whether it is best to establish a system, 
rejected by those concerned, in the hope that it will gradually work 
its way into acccpt.mce in spite of the intolerance of priests, or to 
endow the separate dcnomination.al bodies on the ground that even 
such education is better than none, or, finally, to do nothing. The 
question is one of statesmanship enlightened by a knowledge of 
facts, and of the sentiments of the population. — LusLir. STErncN. 


Descending from lier alien throne, the Irish ehurch had 
, now taken her plaeo among the most prosperous of free 
communions. To Irish cultivators a definite interest of pos- 
.scssion had been indirectly confinned in the land to which 
most of its value had been given by their own toil. A third 
branch of the upas tree of poisonous ascendency described 
by Mr. Gladstone during the election of 1S6S, still awaited his 
axe. Tlic fitnc.'is of an absentee parliament to govern Ireland 
was again to be te.stcd. This time the problem was hardest 
of all, for it involved direct concession by nations invetcrately 
protoslanl, to a catholic hierarchy having at its head an 
ulf ramontaiiu cardinal of uncompromising opinions and 
inexorable will. 

I'A'ejybndy knew that llic .state of nnivonsity education in 
Ireland stood in the front raid; of unsettled <juc.stlons. Ever 
.since the establislunent of three' jirovinciul colleeres by Peel’s 
f;.)vrrntn< nt in 1^1. >, the fiarne of the controversy had been 
ulii.du. ].v*‘nrfn t he v<-ry ni^hi when Graham introduced the 
bill < rr.-.ru!*:; them, no le-s Matineh a Joryand pn'itestant than 
Sir Kobv-j-i Inyuh had juinpo<i ui) .and (baiouneed *:i ‘’lyuntic 

•i; 
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scheme 
this pp 

condemned b}* the pope as fjital to faith and morals, and 64, 
wore formally denounced b}" the synod of Thurles in 1850, 

The fiihninations of the church did ]iot extinguish these 
modest centres of light and knowledge, hut they cast a 
creeping blight uj)on them. In 1865 a demand was ojoenly 
made in parliament for the incorporation b}’’ charter of a 
specifically catholic iinivcrsit}'. Mr. Gladstone, along with 
Sir George Grey, then admitted the reality of a grievance, 
namely, the absence in Ireland of institutions of which the 
catholics of the country were able to avail themselves. 
Declining, for good reasons or bad, to use opportunities of 
college education by the side of protestants, and not warmed 
by the atmosphere and symbols of their own church and 
faith, catholics contended that they could not be said to 
enjoy equal advantages with their fellow-citizens of other 
creeds. They repudiated a system of education repugnant 
to their religious convictions, and in the persistent efforts to 
fbree ‘ godless education ’ on their countiy, thej’’ professed to 
recognise another ’phase of persecution for conscience sake. 

In 1866, Lord Russell’s government tried its hand with 
a device Imown as the supplemental charter. It opened a 
way to a degree without passing through the godless colleges. 

This was set aside by an injunction from the courts, and it 
would not have touched the real matter of complaint, even if 
the courts had let it stand. Next year the tories burnt their 
fingers, though Mr. Disraeli told parliament that he saw no 
scars. For a time, he believed that an honourable and satis- 
factory settlement was possible, and negotiations went on 
with the hierarchy. The prelates did not urge endowment, 

Mr. Disraeli afterwards said, but ‘ they mentioned it.’ 

The country shrank back from concurrent endowment, 
though, as Mr. Disraeli truly said, it was the policy of Pitt, 
of Grey, of Russell, of Peel, and of Palmerston. Ever since 
1794, catholic students had been allowed to graduate at 
Trinity College, and ever since the disestablishment of the 
Irish church in 1869, Trinity had asked parhament for power 
to admit catholics to her fellowships and emoluments. This, 


of godless education.’ The catholics loudly echoed CHAP, 
testant plirase. The three colleges were speedily v 
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papists. 10. — Gladstone looked very worn and anxious. Spoke 
about tlie relief he should experience after Thursday, the weight of 
the matter which he had to deal with, and the general misapprehen- 
sion which prevailed ; thought the tide was turning in their favour. 
11. — Gladstone in high spirits, confident of success on Thursday. 
14. — Dined at Gladstone’s. Our host in high spirits at his 
achievement of yesterday. 


The leading provisions of the measure, though found.'by 
the able and expert draftsman unusually hard to frame, may 
be veiy shortl}’’ stated, for the question by the way is still-in 
full blast. A new university of Dublin "was to rise, a teach- 
ing as well as an examining body, governed by a council 
who were to appoint officers and regulate all matters and 
thing.s affecting the universit}^ The constitution of this 
governing council was elaborately devised, and it did not 
make clerical predominance ultimately impossible. The affilia- 
tion of colleges, not excluding purely denominational institu- 
tions, was in their hands. There were to be no religious 
tests for cither teachers or taught, and religious profession 
was to bo no bar to honours and emoluments. Money was 
provided by Trinity College, the consolidated fund, and the 
church sni-plus, to the tunc of £50,000 a j’-car. The prin- 
ciple was the old formula of mixed or united education, 
in which protestants and catholics might side by side 
pailicipatc. 

AYhat many found intolerably olmoxious were two ‘gag- 


ging clauses.’ By one of the.'^e a teacher or other person of 
authority might be .suspended or deprived, who should in 
.speaking i»r v.'riting l»e held to have wilfully given oiibiice 
tu the ro’iigiou.s convictions of .any member. The second 
U!id graver c4 them was I lie prohibition of anv university 
tva.fdier in theology, modern hi.story, or moral and menUd 
phdosophy. ’i he .‘:eparnte afilliafed (udlcges might make 
v.-han:-v«-r .arr.uiv-'Jnents ih.-y ])ic-:ised ff>r lhe>o .subjects, hut 
lie* new ti;tiver''!ty Would nc.i t<-.-i»''h tliem flirfa tly atidauthori- 
laiivfsv. i jus Was undoubtedly a siumdar litnitatiot) ihr a 
uni\erh't!y inu? jm<l .s.-nf furlh }>erkrh‘v .aral llnrkci nor w'as 
i her*- • * j- wh'-js lu spu " of the sprcialjs.iS iou of 
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researcli, the deepest questions in the domain of thought cha 
and belief more inevitably thrust themselves forward within v 
common and indivisible precincts. i 

III 

On Feb. 14, Mr. Gladstone reported to the Queen : — 

The general impression last night appeared to be that the 
friends of Trinity College were relieved; that the liberal party 
and the nonconformists were well satisfied with the conformity 
between the proposed measure and the accepted principles of 
university organization in England ; but that the Roman catholics 
would think themselves hardly or at least not generously used. 

All that Mr. Gladstone has heard this morning through private 
channels, as well as the general tone of the press, tends to 
corroborate the favourable parts of what lie gathered last night, 
and to give hope that reasonable and moderate Roman catholics 
may see that their real grievances will be removed; generally 
also to support the expectation that the bill is not urililcely to 
pass. 

Delane of tlie Times said to Manning when they tverc 
leaving the House of Commons, ‘This is a bill made to pass.’ 
Manning himself heartily acquiesced. Even the bitterest of 
Mr. Gladstone’s critics below the gangway on his own side 
agreed, that if a division could have been taken while the 
House was still under the influence of the three hours’ 
speech, the bill would have been almost unanimously 
carried.’- ‘It threw the House into a mesmeric trance,’ 
said the seconder of a hostile motion. Effects like these, 
not purple passages, not epigrams nor aphorisms, are the 
test of orator}’'. Mr. Bruce wrote home (Feb. 15): — ‘Alas!, 

I fear all prospect of ministerial defeat is over. The Uni- \ 
versity bill is so well received that people say there will ' 
not be .even a division on the second reading. I see no 
other rock ahead, but sometimes they project their snouts 
unexpectedly, and cause shipwreck.’ 

Soon did the projecting rocks appear out of the smooth 
water. . Lord Spencer had an interview with Cardinal Cullen ' 

^ Stephen’s Life of FdV^cett, p. 282. 
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Dublin Castle (Feb. 25), and found bim thougb in very 
good bumoiir and full of gratitude for fair intentions, yet 
1873. extremely hostile to the bill. It v^as in flat opposition, be 
said, to wbat tbe Roman catbolics bad been working for ni 
Ireland for years ; it continued tbe Queen’s Colleges, and set 
up another Queen’s College in tbe shape of Trinity College 
with a large endowment ; it perpetuated tbe mixed system 
of education, to which be bad anvays been opposed, and no 
endowment nor assistance was given to the catholic univer- 
sity ; tbe council might appoint professors to teach Engbsh 
literature, geology, or zoology who would be dangerous men 
in catholic eyes. Lord Spencer gathered that the cardinal 
would be satisfied -with a sum down to redress inequality or 
a grant for buildings. 

Archbishop Manning wrote to Cardinal Cullen the day 
after the bill was produced, ‘ strongly urging them to accept 
it.’ It seemed to him to rest on a base so broad that 
ho could not tell how either the opposition or the radical 
doctrinaires could attack it without adopting ‘ the Gorman 
tyranny,’ He admitted that ho was more easily satisfied 
than if ho were in Ireland, but he tliought the measure 
framed with skill and success. After a fortnierlit the arch- 

O 

bishop told Mr. Gladstone, that he still saw reason to believe 
that the Irish hierarchy would not refuse, the bill. On 
j\rarch 3rd, ho says he has done his utmost to conciliate 
confidence in it. By the 7th he knew that his eflbrls 
had failed, but ho urges Mr. Gladstone not to take the 
episcopal opposition too much to heart. ‘ Non-endovunent, 
mixed education, and godless colleges, are three bitter thing.s 
to them.’ ‘Thi.s,’ he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, when all was 
over (i\rarch 12) ‘is not your fiiult, nor the bill’s fault, but 
the fault of England and Scotland and three anti-catholic 
centuries.’ 

The dcb.'ito begiin on March 3rd, and extended to four 
sitting.s. The humour of the Ilomso was dc.scribed hy Mr. 
Gladstone as ‘ fitful and fluctuating.’ Speeches ‘ void of real 
argument or point, yet aroused the mere prejudiecs of a 
seeiion of the liberal party against popery and did much to 
place the bill in danger.’ Then that cause of apprehension 
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disappeared, and a nc^N' change passed ovei the shifting 
sky, for the intentions of Irish nicmhers ^vero reported to be 
dubious. There was not a little heat and passion, mainly 
from below the ministerial gangway. The gagging clauses 
jarred horribly, though they were trenchantly defended by 
Mr. Lowe, the Tcry man to whoso line of knowledge and 
intellectual freedom they seemed likely to bo most repugnant. 
It soon appeared that neither protc.stant nor catholic set any 
value on these securities for conscience, and the general 
assembly of the presbyterians declared war upon tho whole 
scheme. The cabinet — ‘most harmonious at this critical 
time,’ — still held firmly that the bill was well constructed, 
so that if it once reached committee it would not be easy to 
inflict mortal wounds. On March 8th the prime minister 
reported to the Queen : — 

Strange to say, it is the opposition of the Roman catholic 
bishops that brings about the present difficulty ; and this 
although they have not declared an opposition to the bill out- 
right, but have wound up their list of objections with a resolu- 
tion to present petitions praying for its amendment. Still their 
attitude of what may be called growling hostility has had these 
important results. Firstly, it has deadened that general willing- 
ness of the liberal party, which the measure itself had created, to 
look favourably on a plan such as they might hope would obtain 
acquiescence, and bring about contentment. Secondly, the great 
majority of the bishops are even more hostile than the resolu- 
tions, which Avere apparently someAvhat softened as the price of 
unanimity; and all ihese bishops, working upon liberal Irish 
members through their political interest in their seats, have pro- 
ceeded BO far that from twenty to tAventy-five may go against the 
bill, and as many may stay aAvay. When to these are added the 
■ small knot of discontented liberals and mere fanatics Avhich so 
large a party commonly contains, the government majority, now 
taken at only 86, disappears. . . 

It is not in the power or the will of your Majesty’s advisers to 
purchase Irish support by subserviency to the Roman bishops. 
Their purpose has been to offer justice to all, and their hope has 
been that Avhat was just would be seen to be advantageous. As far 
VOL, IT. D 
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as the Roman catholics of Ireland are concerned, the cabinet con- 
ceive that they are novf at perfect liberty to throw up the hill. 
But they are also of opinion that its abandonment would so 
impair or destroy their moral power, as to render it impossible 
for them to accept the defeat. There are whispers of a desire 
in the liberal party, should the catastrophe arrive, to meet it 
by a vote of confidence, which would probably be carried by a 
still larger majority. But the cabinet look with extreme dis- 
favour upon this method of proceeding, which would offer them 
the verbal promise of support just when its substance had been 
denied. 

He then proceeds to more purely personal aspects and 
contingencies ; — 

What lies beyond it would be premature to describe as having 
been regularly treated or even opened to-day. Mr. Gladstone 
considers himself far more tied to the bill and the subject than 
his colleagues j and if they upon a defeat were disposed to carry 
on the government without him, he would with your Majesty’s 
sanction take effectual means to provide at least against his being 
an impediment in the way of an arrangement eligible in so many 
points of vievr. But his colleagues appear at present indisposed 
to adopt this method of solution. TJiere would then remain for 
them the question whether they’ should humbly tender their 
resignations to your Majesty, or wliethcr they should advise a 
dissedution of the parliament, which was elected under other 
auspices. This would bo a matter of the utmost gravity for 
consideration at the proper time. Mr. Gladstone as at present 
advised has no foregone conclusion in favour of either alternativo, 
and would act with his colleagues as between them. But he does 
not intend to go into opposition, and the dissolution of this 
government, brought about through languor and through exten- 
sive or import.'un defections in tiie liberal party which has made 
him its leader, would he the close of his poiitic.al life. He has now 
for more than forty years striven to ,«:crvc the crown and country 
to the hcEt of his power, and he i? willing, though with overtaxed 
faculties and diminishing strength, to continue the effort longer, 
if he fif-c.*; that the contiiui.ance can ho conducive to th.e ohjecta 
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which he has heretofore had at heart; but the contingency to 
which he has last referred, would be for him the proof that con- 
fidence was gone, that usefulness was at an end, and that he might 
and ought to claim the freedom Avhich best befits the close of life. 

The next day, in reporting that the estimates of the 
coming division were far from improving, Mr. Gladstone 
retmmed in a few words to the personal point : — 

Mr. Gladstone is very grateful for your Majesty’s caution 
against being swayed by private feelings, and he will endeavour 
to be on his guard against them. He has, however, always looked 
to the completion of that commission, so to call it, Avhich events 
in a measure threw into his hands five years ago, as the natural 
close of the main work of the present government; and many 
circumstances have combined to impress him with the hope that 
thus an honourable path would be opened for his retirement. He 
ought, perhaps, to add that he has the strongest opinion, upon 
political grounds and grounds other than political, against spend- 
ing old age under the strain of that perpetual contention which is 
inseparable from his present position; and this opinion could 
only be neutralised by his perceiving a special call to remain : 
that is to say, some course of public service to be done by him 
better than if it were in other hands. Such a prospect he neither 
sees nor anticipates. But it is premature to trouble your Majesty 
on this minor subject. 

On tbe 9tli Cardinal Cullen blazed forth in a pastoral that 
was read in all the churches. He described the bill as richly 
endowing non-catholic- and godless' colleges, and without 
giving one farthing to catholics, inviting them to compete 
in their poverty, produced by penal laws and confiscations, 
with those left in possession of enormous wealth. The new 
university ■ scheme only increased the number of Queen’s 
Colleges, so often and so solemnly condemned by the catholic 
church and by all Ireland, and gave a new impulse to that 
sort of teaching that separates education from religion and. 
its holy influences, and banishes God, the author of all good; 
from our schools. The prelate’s pastoral had a decisive 
eflfect in regions far removed from the ambit of his crosier.- 
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as the Roman catholics of Ireland are concerned, the cabinet con- 
ceive that they are now at perfect liberty to throw up the bill. 
But they are also of opinion that its abandonment would so 
impair or destroy their moral power, as to render it impossible 
for them to accept the defeat. There are whispers of a desire 
in the liberal party, should the catastrophe arrive, to meet it 
by a vote of confidence, which would probably be carried by a 
still larger majority. But the cabinet look with extreme dis- 
favour upon this method of proceeding, which would offer them 
the verbal promise of support just when its substance had been 
denied. 

He then proceeds to more j)urely isersonal aspects and 
contingencies : — 

What lies beyond it would be premature to describe as having 
been regularly treated or even opened to-day. Mr. Gladstone 
considers himself far more tied to the bill and the subject than 
his colleagues; and if they upon a defeat were disposed to cany 
on the government without him, he would with your Majesty’s 
sanction Lake eflectual means to provide at least against his being 
an impediment in the way of an arrangement eligible in so many 
points of view. But his colleagues aj)pear at present indisposed 
to adopt this method of solution. There would then remain f*’ 
them the question whether they should humbly tender tl'* 
re.->ignutions to your Majesty, or whether they should 
dissolution of the parliament, which was elected undfr 
auspices. This would bo a matter of the utmost gj 
con‘'idt>r.'ition at the proper time. !Mr. Gladstone ac 
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which he has heretofore had at heart; hut the contingency to CHAP, 
which he has last referred, would be for him the proof that con- 
fidence was gone, that usefulness wms at an end, and that he might 
and ought to claim the freedom which best befits the close of life. 

The next day, in reporting that the estimates of the 
coming division were far from improving, Mr. Gladstone 
returned in a few words to the personal point : — 

Mr. Gladstone is very grateful for your Majesty’s caution 
against being swayed by private feelings, and he will endeavour 
to be on his guard against them. He has, however, always looked 
to the completion of that commission, so to call it, which events 
in a measure threw into his hands five years ago, as the natural 
close of the main work of the present government; and many 
circumstances have combined to impress him with the hope that 
thus an honourable path would be opened for his retirement. He 
ought, perhaps, to add that he has the strongest opinion, upon 
political grounds and grounds other than political, against spend- 
ing old age under the strain of that perpetual contention which is 
inseparable from his present position; and this opinion could 
only be neutralised by his perceiving a special call to remain : 
that is to say, some course of public service to be done by him 
better than if it were in other hands. Such a prospect he neither 
sees nor anticipates. But it is premature to trouble your Majesty 
on this minor subject. 

On tlie 9tli Cardinal Cullen blazed forth in a pastoral that 
was read in all the churches. He described the bill as richly 
endowing non-cathohc- and godless' colleges, and without 
giving one farthing to catholics, inviting them to compete 
in their poverty, produced by penal laws and confiscations, 
with those left in possession of enormous wealth. The new 
university scheme only increased the number of Queen’s 
Colleges, so often and so solemnly condemned by the catholic 
church and by all Ireland, and gave a new impulse to that 
sort of teaching that separates education from religion and 
its holy influences, and banishes God, the author of all good, 
from our schools. The prelate’s pastoral had a decisive 
effect in regions far removed from the ambit of his crosier. 
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Tlio toiy leader could not resist a temptation thus offered bj 
^ the attitude of the Irish cardinal, and the measure that 
had been much reviled as a dark concordat between !Mr. 
Gladstone and the pope, was now rejected bj a concordat 
between the pope’s men and Mr. Disraeli. 

The discussion was on a high level in Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment. Lj'on Playfair criticised details with some 
severity and much ability, but intended to vote for the bill 
Miall, the nonconformist leader, supported the second read- 
ing, but required alterations that were admissible enougli. 
On March 10 !Mr. Harcourt, who was not yet an old member, 
' opened the discussion by a speech in advance of any he has 
yet delivered as to effect upon the House. Severe in criti- 
cism on detail, he was favourable to the substance of the 
bill.’ One significant incident of the debate Avas a declaration 
by Bentinck, a conservative ultra, that he would vote against 
the bill in reliance on the declaration of Mr. Hardy, which 
he understood to be a jfiedge for himself and others near 
him, not to Ldm ofiicc during the c.xistenco of the present 
parliament. ‘ !Mr. Hardy remained silent during this appeal, 
which Avas several times repeated.’ Then the end came 
(March 11-12);— 

Mr. Disraeli rose at half-past ten, and spoke amidst rapt 
attention till midnight. jMr. Gladstone followed in a speech of 
two hour.s, and at two o’clock the division Avas called. During 
the whole evening the greatest uncertainty had prevailed; for 
himself ^fr. Gladstone leaned to e.vpccting an unfavourable result. 
The nnmber.s were, Ayes (for the gOA’ernment), 2Si Noes, 287; 
m.ajority against the government, 3. It is said that 15 adherents 
of the government, or thereabout^, voted against them. It av.-ih 
the Irish A'ote that grew continu.aliy worse.^ 

Of the speech in Avhich the debate Avas Avound up Forster 
says in hi'^ diary Gladstone, Avith the House dead ag;iiii.st 
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him and liis bill, made a wonderful speech — easy, almost 
playful, with passages of great power and eloquence, but' 
with a graceful play, which enabled him to plant deep his 
daggers of satire in Horsman and Co/ ^ Speaker Brand calls 
it ‘ a magnificent speech, generous, high-minded, and with- 
,/out a taint of bitterness, although he was sorely tried, especi- 
ally by false friends/ He vindicated the obnoxious clauses, 
but did not wish to adhere to them if opinion from all 
quarters were adverse, and he admitted that it was the 
opposition of members from Ireland that principally acted 
on his hearers. His speech contained a remarkable passage, 
pronouncing definitely against denominational endoAvment 
of university education. 
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^ Life of W, E. Forster, i. p. 550. 
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. . alia forfcuna, come vuolj pon presto . . 
Pcr6 giri fortuna la sna rota, 

Come lo place, c il villan la siia marra. 

Jnfcriio, XV. 03. 

For fortune as she wills I am rcntlj" . . so 
let her turn licr wheel as she may 2 ’leuso, 
niul the churl his spade. 


A WEEK of lively and eventful interest followed, — not only 
-interesting in the life of Jfr. Glad.stonc, but raising points 
with important constitutional bearing.s, and showing a match 
between two unsurpassed masters of political sword-play. 
The story was told generally and partially in parliament, but 
the reader who is curious about either the episode itself, or 
'^^r. Gladstonc’.s mode.s of mind and action, will iind it worth 
a little trouble to follow details with .some closonc.s.s. 


March 11. — II. of C. fipoko 12 2, and voted in a division 
of 2S1'2S7 — which was helicvcd to cause more stirpriso to 
the opposite side than it did to me. At 2.{r> .\.M. I .anpri.sod 
iho QiRM'n of rnir defc.at, 

Thurnlay, .March 12. — Saw ihe Queen at 1 2. In. F.-xiicd to Iind 
flr.uivilh*. C.'ihim-t 1-2J, We di.scuspod the matter with .a 
general tendency to rc-sign.niion nUher th.an dissolving. Confak 
on my podiioti with Granvilh- ami Glyn. limti juined by Bright. 
To the fk’-vu .again r-.t to keep her infornu'd. hargo tUuner 
|5atty for the Didce of Ivlitiiuirgh, .atid an evotiing party .afterwunl-i, 
to !i<-ar doarhitn. 


J'fihiy, J/-;'-', 13. — ^Aft'-r -•'e.-jng yjr, fllyn .and Lord B. 
Ckvcinii ti, i Went a* Ifh-te to ( *Iark. He r-nnph'ti d hi', 

examitmii-iti, r-Jul gave ?n- hk catefii! judgrio-ni. 1 wm.*. to Lord 
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Granville, sketched out to him and Glyn my views, and went to 
the cabinet at 12.15. ' Stated the case between the two alter- 
natives of resignation and dissolution as far as regarded myself. 
On the side of resignation it would not be necessary to make any 
final announcement [of his retirement from the leadership]. I 
am strongly advised a temporary rest. On the other hand, if we 
now dissolve, I anticipate that aftenoards before any long time 
difficulties will arise, and my mission will be terminated. So that 
the alternatives are not so unequally weighed. The cabinet with- 
out any marked difference, or at least without any positive asser- 
tion to the Contrary, determined on tendering their resignations.^ 
After cabinet saAV Hartington and others respecting honours. 
At 2.45 saw the Queen and resigned. The Queen informed me 
that she would send for Mr. Disraeli j suggested for consideration 
whether I would include the mention of this fact in my announce- 
ment to parliament, and added as I was leaving the room, without 
looking (apparently) for an answer, that she would inform me of 
what might take place. At 3.45 saw Granville respecting the 
announcements. Made announcement in House of Commons at 
4.30. More business at Downing Street, and home at six. 

At a quarter to seven, or a little later, Colonel Ponsonby called 
with a communication from her Majesty. ‘ Any news 1 ’ I said. 
‘ A great deal,’ he replied ; and informed me as follows. Mr. 
Disraeli had been with the Queen ; did not see the means of 
carrying on the government by the agency of his party under 
present circumstances ; did not ask for the dissolution of parlia- 
ment (this was understood to mean did not offer to become 
minister on condition of being permitted to dissolve) ; did not say 
that his renunciation of the task was final ; recommended that the 
Queen should call for my advice. Upon this the Queen sent 
Colonel Ponsonby, and he said, ‘ She considers this as sending for 
you anew.’ I replied that I did not regard the Queen’s refer- 
ence of this intelligence to me, as.ber calling upon me anew to 
undertake the work of government ; that none of my obligations 

1 March 13. — Cabinet again at gratitude’ — and here he completely 
twelve. Decided to resign . . . Glad- broke down, and he could say nothing, 
stone made quite a touching little except that he conld not enter on the 
speech. He began playfully. This details. . . . Tears came to my eyes, 
was the last of some 150 cabinets or and we were all touched. — Life of 
so, and he wished to say to his JS. Forster, i. pp. 550, 551. 
colleagues with what ‘ profound 
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to the sovereign were cancelled or impaired by the resignation 
^ tendered and accepted ; that I was still the minister for the 
purpose of rendering any service she might be pleased to call for 
in the matter on which she is engaged, exactly as before, until she 
has a new minister, when my official obligations will come to an 
end. That I felt there was great inconvenience and danger of 
misapprehension out of doors in proceeding over rapidly with a 
matter of such gravity, and that each step in it required to be 
well measured and ascertained before proceeding to consider of 
the next following step. That I had great difficulty in gathering 
any precise idea of Mr. Disraeli s account of what he could not do, 
and what lie either could or did not say that he could not. That 
as this account was to present to me the state of facts on which I 
was commanded to advise, it was quite necessary for me to have 
an accurate idea of it, in order that I might do justice to her 
Majesty’s commands. I would therefore humbly suggest that Mr. 
Disraeli might with great propriety be requested to put his rejily 
into Avritiug. That I presumed I might receive this reply, if it 
were her Majesty’s plc.asuro to make it known to me, at some not late 
hour to-morrow, when I would at once place myself in a condition 
to tender my humble advice. This is an account of what Colonel 
Ponsonby might fairly con.'iider .as my answer to lier Jlajcsty’s 
communication, I enlarged the convcr.«.ation, however, by observ- 
ing that the division which ovorthreAv us av.is a i>arty division. It 
bore the express authentic symbol of its character in having p.'irty 
t»dler.s on tlie opposition as well a-- on tlie government side; that 
We were uw.arc of ti»e great, even more than ordinary, elForts of 
Colonel Taylor, witii Mr. Di«raeli s countenance, to bring members 
to London .and to tbt' House; that all this feemed to jjnpose 
gr«Mi obligations on the opi>ofition ; and if so, that it Avon Id be 
the duty of tlse leader of the ofipos-ition to ttfe every ex'-rtion of 
coi!t,uk ilion Aviih his frietub and tttherui'-e before d«‘cUniug the 
tad:, or isi any iaanu''r advisinu the Queen tfs look elsewhere. To 
Colotifl To*! o'lby itub'fsl, I ob'-erAtd that I tuon;.'hl Mr. JVi'raeli 


vn*? ••nd' Avotjrinv, by at one*- tlsrowing back on use .an ofTer whicls 
it o a* tuir-oT-ibb- for no at the {iuu' .atid under the cirs‘unv''!af4C-'-?; 
to r."cet-t, t*' get Up ;a of .ab M}u{e rt'-c* ' -ily fotiieb'd uposi 

jPP of juir.' , an 1 -nung ?! »• iieli'je tu.-.b?, laae, and 
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party, to have iu his liands a lever wherewith to overcome the CHAP, 
reluctance and resi.stance of his friends, who would not be able to 
deny that the Queen must have a government. 

Mr. Disraeli’s reply to the Queen’s inquiry whether he was 
prepared to form a government, was put into Avritmg, and 
the two operative paragraphs of it were sent through Colonel 
Ponsonby to hir. Gladstone. They ran as follows : — 

In answer, Mr. Disraeli said ho was prepared to form an 
administration which he believed would carry on her Majesty’s 
affairs with efficienc}’’, and would possess her confidence; but he 
could not undertake to carry on her Majesty’s government in the 
present House of Commons. Subsequently, her Majesty having 
remarked that Mr. Gladstone was not inclined to recommend a 
dissolution of parliament, Mr. Disraeli stated that he himself 
would not advise her Majest}'’ to take that step. 

Yiewing these paragraphs as forming the answer offered 
by Mr. Disraeli to the Queen, !Mr. Gladstone reported to her 
(March 14) that ‘he did not find himself able to gather their 
precise effect ’ : — 

The former of the two, if it stood alone, would seem to imply 
that Mr. Disraeli was prepared to accept office with a view 
to an immediate dissolution of parliament, but not otherwise; 
since it states that he believes himself able to form a suitable 
administration, but not ‘ to carry on your Majesty’s government 
in the present House of Commons.’ In the latter of the two 
paragraphs Mr. Disraeli has supposed your Majesty to have 
remarked that ‘Mr. Gladstone was not inclined to recommend 
a dissolution of parliament,’ and has stated that ‘he himself 
would not advise your Majesty to take that step.’ Your Majesty 
will without doubt remember that Mr. Gladstone tendered no 
advice on the subject of dissolution generally, but limited himself 
to comparing it with the alternative of resignation, which was the 
only question at issue, and stated that on the part of the cabinet 
he humbly submitted resignation of their offices, which they 
deemed to be the step most comforraable to their duty. Mr. 
Gladstone does not clearly comprehend the bearing of Mr. 
Disraeli’s closing Avords ; as he could not tender advice to your 
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i^Iajesty eitlier affirmatively or negatively on dissolution, without 
first becoming your i^Iajesty’s adviser. Founding himself upon 
the memorandum, Mr. Gladstone is unable to say to what extent 
the apparent meaning of the one paragraph is modified or altered 
by the other; and he is obliged to trouble your Majesty, however 
reluctantly, with this representation, inasmuch as a perfectly clear 
idea of the tenour of the reply is a necessary preliminary to his 
offering any remark or advice upon it; which, had it been a 
simple negative, lie would have felt it his duty to do. 

Between si.x and seven in the evening Colonel Ponsonby 
came ■with a letter from the Queen to the effect that iMr. 
Disraeli had unconditionally declined to underLako the 
formation of a. government. In obedience to the Queen's 
commands Mr. Gladstone proceeded to give his view of the 
position in which her Majost}' -was placed : — 

March 15. — hiot being aware that there can be a question of 
any intermediate party or combination of parties wiiich would 
be available at the present juncture, ho presumes that your 
hlajesly, if denied the assistance of the conservative or opposition 
party, miehb bo di.sposcd to recur to the scrvicc.s of a liberal 
govoniment. He is of opinioff, however, that either his late 
colU'a"uo 3 , or ajiy statesman or state.smeii of the liberal party on 
%Yhom your M:ijc^ty migiit call, wofiUl with propriety at once 
ob-;erve that it is still for the consideration of your }tInjo'sty 
whether the pioceeding which has tahen place between your 
Majesty ;i!id rvlr. Disraeli c.an ns yd be regarded as complete. 
The vote of the Htuii-'* of Comn»onH on '\Vedne.~day morning wa.s 
due to til!- deliberate and concerted action of the opposition, witlf 
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manner and degree contributed to bring about what avo term a 
crisis, is bound to use and to sliow that it has used its utmost v 
efibrts of counsel and inquiry to exhaust all ]>racticable means of 
bringing its resources to the aid of the country in its exigency. 
He is au'are that his opinion on such a subject can only be of 
slight value, but the same observation Avill not hold good with 
regard to the force of a avcII- established party usage. To show 
Avhat that usage has been, ]Mr. Gladstone is obliged to trouble 
your Majesty Avith the folloAving recital of facts from the history 
of the last half century. . . . [This apl and cogent recital the readen 
will find at the end of the volume, see Jjipcndix] . . . There is, 
therefore, a ver}' Avide diflerence between the manner in Avhich the 
call of your ^lajesty has been met on this occasion by the leader 
of the opposition, and the manner aa'IiicIi has been observed at 
cA'ery former juncture, including oven those Avhen the share taken 
by the opposition in bringing about the exigency Avas compara- 
tiA'ely slight or none at all. It is, in Mr. Gladstone’s aucaa’, of the 
utmost importance to the public Avelfare that the nation should 
be constantly aware that the parliamentary action certain or 
likely to take effect in the oA'erthroAv of a government; the re- 
ception and treatment of a summons from your Majesty to meet 
the necessity Avhich such action has powerfully aided in creating; 
and again the resumption of office by those avIio have deliberately 
laid it down, — are uniformly viewed as matters of the utmost 
gravity, requiring time, counsel, and deliberation among those aa'Iio 
are parties to them, and attended A\'ith serious responsibilities, 
kir. Gladstone Avill not and does not suppose that the efforts of 
the opposition to defeat the government on Wednesday morning 
Avere made Avith a previously formed intention on their part to 
refuse any aid to your Majesty, if the need should arise, in pro- 
viding for the government of the country; and the summary 
refusal, which is the only fact before him, he takes to be not in 
full correspondence either Avith the exigencies of the case, or as he 
has shoAvn, Avith the parliamentary usage. In humbly submitting 
this representation to your Majesty, Mr. Gladstone’s Avisli is to point 
out the difficulty in which he Avould find himself placed were he 
to ask your Majesty for authority to inquire from his late 
colleagues whether they or any of them Avere prepared, if your 
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JMajesty should call on them, to resume their offices ; for they 
_/ would certainly, he is persuaded, call on him, for their own 
honour, and in order to tlie usefulness of their furtlier service if 
it should he rendered, to prove to them that according to usage 
every means had been exhausted on the part of tlie opposition 
for providing for the government of the country, or at least that 
nothing more was to be expected from that quarter. 


This statement, prepared after dinner, Mr. Gladstone took 
to Lord Gl'an^'illG that night (March 14). The next morning 
he again saw Lord Granville and Colonel Ponsonhv, and 
despatched his statement to the Queen. ‘ At 2.45/ he "writes 
to Granville : — 

I saw the Queen, not for any distinct object, hut partly to fill 
the blank before the public. Il.M. "was in perfect humour. She 
will use the whole or part of my long letter h^' sending it to 
Disraeli. She seemed quite to understand our point ot view, and 
told mo i)!aiuly what sliows tiiat the artful man did say, if it came 
back to him again at tliis juncture, he \you1c1 not ho bound by his 
present refus.al. I said, ‘But, ma’am, that is not before me.' 
‘ But he told it to me/ .slic said. 


'fho Queen sent Mr. Cdadslonb’s long letter to Mr. Disraeli, 
find he replied in, n tolerably long letter of })is own. Ho 
eonsldorcd Mr. Gladstone’s observations under two heads; 
fir.sl, ns an impcaclunoiit of the opposition for cojitviiniting to 
tbo vote against tlic bill, when ibey were not prepared to 
lake olli'-o ; .saeoiid, as a ebargo ag.ainst Mr. Disraeli lumself 
that he siimiiianiy refused to lake utlieo without exhaust lug 
all ]n*aetieal)lc nuraus cf nuliug the country in the cxigeney. 
On the lir.st nrlirlo of eburgo, he de.scribcd the docU'iiio 
advaut-«‘tl by Mr. Gladstone as being ‘ utjdoubtedly sound so 
far as tins; that for au fipp<>sitii«!t to use its stnaiglb for the 
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objected to by a large section of tlie liberal party, and on the 
same grounds that led the conservative opposition to reject \ 
it, namely, that it sacrificed Irish education to the Roman 
catholic hierarchy. The party whom the bill was intended 
to propitiate rejected it as inadequate. If the sense of the 
House had been taken, irrespective of considerations of the 
political result of the division, not . one-fourth of the House 
would have voted for it. Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine, Disraeli 
went on, amounted to this, that ‘whenever a minister 
is so situated that it is in his power to prevent any 
other parliamentary leader from forming an administra- 
tion likely to stand, he acquires thereby the right to call 
on parliament to pass whatever, measures he and his 
colleagues think fit, and is entitled to denounce as factious 
the resistance to such measures. Any such claim is one 
not warranted by usage, or reconcilable with the free- 
dom of the legislature. It comes to this : that he tells the 
House of Commons, “ Unless you are prepared to put some , 
one in my place, your duty is to do whatever I bid ^'’ou.” To- 
ne House of Commons has language of this kind ever beei]| 
addressed ; by no House of Commons would it be tolerated.’ ij 
As for the charge of summary refusal to undertake' 
government, Mr. Disraeli contented himself with a brief 
statement of facts. He had consulted his friends, and they 
were all of opinion that it would be prejudicial to the public 
interests for a conservative ministry to attempt to conduct 
business in the present House of Commons. What other 
means were at his disposal ? Was he to open negotiations 
with a section of the late ministry, and waste daj^s in barren 
interviews, vain applications, and the device of impossible 
combinations ? Was he to make overtures to the consider- 
able section of the liberal party that had voted against 
the government ? The Irish Roman catholic gentlemen ? 
Surely Mr. Gladstone was not serious in such a suggestion. 
The charge of deliberate and concerted action against. the 
Irish bill was ‘not entirely divested of some degree of 
exaggeration.’ His party was not even formally summoned 
to vote against the government measure, but to support an 
amendment which was seconded from the 'liberal benches, 
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and whicli could onty by a violent abuse of terras be 
described as a j^arty move. 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. Gladstone iiad gone down to 
Cliveden, and there at ten o’clock on the Sunday evening 
(■^larch 16) he received a message from the Queen, enclosiug 
Jfr. Disraeli's letter, and requesting him to say whether he 
would rcsiime oiBce. This letter was taken by Mr. Gladstone 
to show that ‘nothing more was to be expected in tluit 
quarter,’ and at eleven o’clock he sent off the messenger 
■with his answer in the affirmative : — 


March 16, 1873, lOj P-M. — It is quite unnecessary for liim 
to comment upon any of the statements or arguments advanced 
by !Mr. Disraeli, as the point referred by your Majesty for him to 
consider is not their accuracy, sufficiency or relevancy, but simply 
whether any further cfToi t is to be expected from the opposition 
towards meeting the present necessity. Your Majesty has 
evidently judged that nothing more of this kind cww be looked 
for. Your Majesty’s judgment would have been conclusive with 
Mr. Gladstone in the case, even h.ad he failed to appreciate the 
full cogency of the reason for it; but be is bound to slate that ho 
respectfully concurs with your iffajesty upon that simple question, 
as one not of right hut of fact. Ho therefore does not hc.silate at 
once to answer your ivl.ajchly’s gracious inquiry by saying that he 
will now endeavour to prevail upon yrjur Majesty's late advisers 
generally to resume their offices, and lie .again places all such 
Service as it is itr his power to offer, at yoirr Majesty’s dispos.'tl. 
.\cc<irding to your Maje.sty’s command, then, he will repair to 
Li5rd.i.in tomorrow nronriirg, and will .'^ee ,‘iome of the mo l 
'-rietKed rm-rnbers of tire late governnient to review the 


p I’ition V. hich lo' regartis .a^ having been rerioufly uribinged by 
tile :!iofk of ki'-l Weilrn- day morning; to such nu extent imlecd, 


he dou!)tt. 
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be v.liat ilo'V were. The relations betveen them, and 
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The whole of the cahinot \\cie rc.'uly to resume Ihoir ofl'iccs. It 
was decided to carry on the government in the present parliament, 
without contemplating any particular limit of time for existence 
in connection ndth the recent vole. 

Wednesday, March 19. — ^AVent down to Windsor at midday; 
I hour with the Queen on the resignation, the .statement to- 
morrow, the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage, royal precedence, 
Tennyson’s honour; also she mentioned railway accidents and an 
assault on a soldier, and lu.xur}- in food and dre.^s. Dined 
with the Duke of Cambridge. Speaker’.s levee, saw !Mr. Fawcett 
[who had been active in fomenting ho.stility] and other members. 
Then kirs. Glyn’s parly. 

Thursday, March 20. — H. of C. !Mado my explanation. Advisedly 
let pass Mr. Disraeli’.s si)ecch Avithout notice. 
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Mr. Gladstone said among other things : — 

I felt reluctance personally from a desire for rc.st, the title to 
Avhich had possibly been . . . earned by labour. Also poHtic.ally, 
because I do not think that as a general rule the experience avo 
have had in former j’cars of Avhat may be called returning or 
resuming governments, has been very favourable in its character. 
. . . The subsequent fortunes of such governments lead to the 
belief that upon the Avhole, though such a return may be the lesser 
of tAYO OA'ils, yet it is not a thing in itself to be desired. It 
reminds me of that Avhich Avas described by the Roman general 
according to the noble ode of Horace : — 

. . . Neque ami-ssos colorcs 
Lana refert incdicata fuco, 

Nec vor.a Aartus cum semcl excidit 
Curat reponi deterioribus.^ 


Mr. Disraeli made a lengthy statement, covering a much 
Avider field. The substance of the Avhole case after all Avas 
this. The minister could not dissolve for the reason that the 


^ Carm. iii. 5, 27. In Mi*. Gladstone’s OAvn translation, The Odes oj 
Horace (p, 84) : — 

. . . Can Avool repair ^ 

The colours that it lost Avhen soaked Avith dj'o ? 

Ah, no. True merit once resigned, 

No trick nor feint Avill serve as Avell. 

A rendering less apt for this occasion finds favour Avith some scholars, that 

true virtue can never be restored to those Avho have once fallen away from it. • ® 
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defeat had strengthened all the forces against the bill and 
^ against the government, and the constituencies vho had never 
looked on it with much favour after its rejection by the 
Irish to satisfy whom it had been invented, now regarded it 
with energetic disfavour. The leader of the oj^position, on 
the other hand, produced a long string of ingenious reasons 
for not abiding by the result of what was his own act : as, 
for example, that dissolution could not be instant; to form a 
government would take time; financial business must bo 
arranged; a policy could not be shaped without access to 
official information; in this interval motions would be made 
and carried on plausible questions, and when the election 
came, his friends would go to the countiy as discredited 
ministers, instead of being a triumphant opposition. In 
writing to his brother llobertson, jMr. Gladstone glances 
at other reasons : — 


j^farch 21. — Wc have gone through our cii.sis; and I fear that 
nobody is much tlic* better for it. For ns it was absolutely neces- 
sary to show that we did not consider return, as wo had not con- 
sidered resignation, a liglit matter. As to tlic opposition, iho 
speech of Disraeli last night leaves it to he asked why did he not 
come in, wind up tlie business of tlm session, and dissolve 1 Tliere 
is no reason to he given, except that n portion of Ids party was 
dcl('riidned not t<» be educated again, and was certain that if he 
got in be would .again commence this educating jirocoss. The 
conservative party v,*ii| never a'ssume its natural jm'^ition until 
Di-^rat-H relir< >i ; and I sometime.-; think he and I might with 
a'ivnntngr nrdr off togi-'her. 


Npr-ak« r br.uid say.s; 'Disraeli's taetie?; are to watch and 
showing bis Imnil nor tlevlaring a noliev; he dedres 
(t» drivo ( ila'lsinno t»> a dis'afintion. wln-u he Vv'ill make tin' 
not-,? t.f t ih'.dst'OU'V mistakes, while ho will demnineo a 
p dicy of d< -trno’ion atol eoutiscation, uial tuh.e care t** 
.'ituio’.iru-*’ ne p*>!ii'y of hi*; ovm His weakness ceni^ist.s in 
tlo- ;,nl of e«>n;’a’n’nre of »ome of his 
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{IS7S) 

Cia—ep ai’ ct rts I’avKXijpov Trai'r’ c — t cwTi]plq. Trpd^ai'Ta, Kal nciTaffKCVaaat'TO. 
rb TrXo^ov d^’ wi' vTreXdpBnt'c ffuOriacaOat, dra 

Troi'ijadt’TUP avT<p rwt' cKevici' i} Kal avyrpt^dfruv d.\wr, rij^ yavayldt 
alri&ro. — DeM0STJ1ENT,S. 


As if, Avheii a shipmaster had done all he could for safctj’, and fitted 
his vessel with everything to anakc her vcathcrtiglit, then vhen ho 
meets a storm and all his tackle sti-ains and labours until it is torn 
to pieces, ve should blame him for the Avreck. 


TnE shock of defeat, resignation, and restoration had no effect 
in lessening ministerial difliculties. The months that followed 
make an unedifying close to five glorious 3’^ears of progress 
and reform. "With plenty of differences they recall the gun- 
less dajj’s in which the second administration of the j^ounger 
Pitt ended that lofty career of genius and dominion. The 
party was divided, and some among its leaders were centres 
of petty disturbance. In a scrap dated at this period. Mr. 
Gladstone wrote: — ‘ Divisions in the liberal j)arty are to bo 
seriously apprehended Rom a factious spirit on questions of 
economy, on questions of education in relation to religion, 
on further parliamentary change, on the land laws. On these 
questions generally m}'" sympathies are with what may be 
termed the advanced party, whom on other and general 
grounds I certainly will never head nor lead.’ 

The quarrel between the government and the nonconform- 
ists was not mitigated by a speech of Mr, Gladstone’s against 
a motion for the disestablishment of the church. It was 
described by Speaker Brand as 'firm and good,’ but the 
dissenters, with all their kindness for the prime minister, 
VOL. II. L 
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tliou£r5it it firm fiad,^ To Dr. iUlon, one of the most 
, respiTcted of the^^‘ leaders, i^lr. Gladstone -wrote (July 5): — 

The spirit of fi’aukness in. -which you write is ever acceptable to 
me. I fear there much in your sombre anticipations. But 

if there is to be a‘ g^^at schism in the liberal party, I hope I shall 
never find it m}- 4uty to conduct the operations either of the one 
or of the other The nonconformists have sliown me great 

kindness and j ^ficy have hitherto interpreted my acts 

and -words in the ™ost favourable sense ; and if the time has come 
when my acts words pass beyond the measure of their 
patience, I cont'-^^P^ate with repugnance, at my time of life 
especially, the idr*- entering into conflict with them. A political 
sever.ance, somew'^’at resembling in this a change in religion, shouhl 
at most occur nP^ more than once in life. At tlie same time I 
must observe tliat im one has yet to my knowledge jminted out 
the expressions arguments in the speech, that can justly (jivo 
offence. 

A few pej-soiP^^ found of intcre.st*— 

-'/pri/ 7, 18711, — fiatlgei and its reception muik 
a real onward sl'’P 2.‘h — Brealifast with Mr. C. 

Fiehl to meet I'hnerson. .“lO. — I went to see the remains of 
niv dear friend Hope. Many s:i<l memories but more joyful 

hnpe<-. Mat' ir >. — ^ a>id Queen of the Belgians came to 

brenkfa't at t<>n. '*'■ paHv of tv., nty. They wete nu.'^t kind, and 


all went v.-.-il, 

jV, /'V '/..V/;, (''biy I'.’)- Mr. dkt.lstoiie had an int'-rview 
v-stetdav at (.’jd'-eUn!!-; v. ith th<- Knipt,.-. He (luniglit her 
Maj'^-ly much idn'ntn r ami nunc vein tii.-ui be t year, bnt d.e 
sk.ovi.i tio vail- '•t-''Sgy iu conves aties;. Her Maj.- ty felt 
rnm'h itiler.-^t, a'*'' httle anxi'-ty, a’ueni the remina' exaniijaattnii 
the vnnee h. " 
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Hook and hear him, now old in years and very old I fear in life; 
hut he kindled gallantly. 17. — Had a long conversation vith Mr. 
Holloway (of the pills) on his philanthropic plans; which are of 
great interest. 25. — Audience of the Shah with Lord Granville 
and the IHtke of Argyll. Came away after labours. He dis- 
played abundant acuteness. His gesticulation particular!}' ex- 
pressive. 2G. — Sixteen to breakfast, hlme. ISTorman Hcruda 
played for us. She is also most pleasing in manner atid character. 
Went to Windsor afterwards. Had an audience. Jul)/ 1. — IT. of 
C. Received the Shah soon after six. A division on a trifling 
matter of adjournment took place during his Majesty’s presence, 
in which he manifested an intelligent interest. The circumstance 
of his presence at the time is singular in this view (and of this ho 
was informed, rather to his amusement) that until the division 
was over he could not be released from the walls of the House. 
It is probably, or possibly, the first time for more than five hun- 
dred years that a foreign sovci'eign has been under personal 
restraint of any kind in England. [Querj/, Manj Queen of Scots.] 

Then we come upon an entry that records one of the deep- 
est griefs of this stage of Mr. Gladstone’s life — the sudden 
death of Bishop Wilberforce : — 


CHAB. 

XIII. 

^ ^ 

Ml. U. 


July 19. — Off at 4.25 to Holmbury.^ We were enjoying that 
beautiful spot and expecting Granville with the Bishop of Win- 
chester, when tiie groom arrived with the message that the Bishop 
had had a bad fall. An hour and a half later Granville entered, 
j)ale and sad: ‘It’s all over.’ In an instant the thread of that 
very precious life was snaj^ped. We were all in deej) and silent 
grief. 20. — Woke with a sad sense of a great void in the world. 
21. — Drove in the morning with Lord Granville to Abinger Hall. 
Saw him for the last time in the flesh, resting from his labours. 
Attended the inquest; inspected the spot; all this cannot be for- 
gotten. 23. — Gave way under great heat, hard work, and perhaps 
depression of force. Kept my bed all day. 


‘ Of tlie special opinions of tbis great prelate,’ lie wrote to 
tbe Queen, ‘ Mr. Gladstone may not be an impartial judge, 

^ The house of Mr. Frederick joyed a hospitality in which he de- 
Leveson Gower where for many lighted, 
years Mr. Gladstone constantly en- 
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but lie believes ibere can be no doubt that tlicre docs not 
./live the man in any of tbc tliree kingdoms of your ^Majesty 
vdio lias, by his own indefatigable and unmeasured labours, 
given such a powerful impulse as the Bishop of Winchester 
gave to the religious life of the country/ When he mentioned 
that the bishop’s family declined the proposal of Westminster 
Abbey for his last resting place, the Queen replied that she 
was very glad, for ‘ to her nothing more gloomy and doleful 
exists.’ 

‘ Few men,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote later in this verv vear, 
' have had a more varied exporicnce of pcr.?onal friendships 
than myself. Among the large numbers of estimable and 
remarkable people whom I have known, and Avho have now 
passctl away, there is in my memory an inner circle, and within 
it are the forms of those who wore marked oil’ from the com- 
parative crowd even of the estimable and remarkable, by the 
peculiarity and privilege of their type.’ * In this inner circle 
the bishop must have held a place, not merely by habit of 
life, whie.h accounts for so many friendships in the world, 
btit by feilow.sbip in their docpc.st interests, by <,'ommon ideals 
in clmrcb tuid state, by common .symjiat.hy itt their arduons 
aim to reconcile greetings in tbemarket-j)laco and occupation 
of Idgb -soals. with tim sj)iritn!d glo'.v of (ho soul within its 
own sanctuary. 
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ment, done mucli and marked good service to tlie state.’ 
Under the circumstances he could not resort to so severe a 
a course without injustice and harshness. 'The recent 
exposures,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Russell, ' have been 
gall and wormwood to me from day to day.’ 'Ever since the 
failure of the Irish University bill,’ he said, ' the government 
has been in a condition in which, to say the least, it has had 
no strength to spare, and has stood in need of all the strength 
it could derive from internal harmony and vigorous admin- 
istration.’ The post office scandal exposed to the broad light 
of day that neither harmony nor vigour existed or could be 
counted on. It was evident that neither the postmaster nor 
the chancellor of the exchequer could remain where they 
were. In submitting new arrangements to the Queen, 
Mr. Gladstone said that he would gladly have spared her 
the irksome duty of considering them, had it been ' in his 
power either on the one side to leave unnoticed the scandals 
that have occurred, or on the other to have tendered a 
general .resignation, or to have advised a dissolution of 
parhament.’ The hot weather and the lateness of the session 
made the House of Commons disinclined for serious conflict ; 
still at the end of July various proceedings upon the scandals 
took place, which Mr. Gladstone described to the Queen as 
of ‘ a truly mortifying character.’ Mr. Ayrton advanced 
doctrines of ministerial responsibility that could not for a 
moment be maintained, and Mr. Gladstone felt himself 
bound on the instant to disavow them.^ 

Sir Robert Phillimore gives a glimpse of hun in these evil 
days : — 

July 24. — Gladstone dined here hastily; very unwell, and much 
worn. He talked about little else than Bishop Wilberforce’s 
funeral and the, ecclesiastical appeals in the Judicature bill. 
29th. — Saw, Gladstone, better but pale. Said the government 
deserved a vote of censure on Monsell and Lowe’s account. 
Monsell ought to resign; but Lowe, he said, ought for past 

Rising as soon as Mr. Ayrton sat rinder the circumstances, with the 
down he said that his colleague had precision usual to him in sucli affairs, 
not accurately stated the law of This was one' of the latest perform- 
ministerial responsibilit 3 \ He then ances of the great parliament of 1S6S. 
himself laid down its true conditions — July SO, Jlrnis. 21 7 j p. 1265. 
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semces to be defended. 30tb. — Dined at Gladstone’s. Eadical 
M.P.’s . . . agreed that government vras tottering, and tliai 
Gladstone did everything, Gladstone walks with a stick. Juq. 
7 . — An interview with Gladstone. He was communicative. A 
great refonn of his government has become necessary. The 
treasury to be swept out. He^looked much better. 


Xotbing at any time was .so painful, almost intolerably 
painful, to Mr. Gladstone as personal questions, and cabinet 
reconstruction is made up of pcr-sonal questions of the most 
trying and invidious kind. ‘ I have had a fearful week,’ lie 
wrote to the Duke of Argyll (Aug. 8), ‘ but h.avc come through. 
A few behave oddly, most perfectly well, some incomparably 
well: of thc.'^e last I must name honoris cavM, Briglit, 
Bruce, and F. Cavendish.’ To iMr. Bright lie had written 
when the crisis fir.st grew acute : — 


Axkj. 2. — You have seen the report.^, without doubt, of what lias 
been going on. You can hardly conceive the reality. I appre- 
hend tljat the llouso of Commons by its .ab-stinenco and forbear- 
ance, must be under.slood to have given us breatbing time and 
space to consider what can be done to renovate the government in 
Fometbing like Itamiuny and somelbitig like dignity. Thi.s will 
depend greatly upon men and partly upon measures, Change.s 
in men tbeie iimst be, and some without del.ay. A lingering and 
dir-rrt'dilnble death, after tlx- life we have lived, i*-' not an ending 
In wliicb we ought to suhmit without eflor; ; and ns an e‘''entia! 
part of the best effort that e.au be made, I jitn most desit'OUS to 
conitu'inic.'il*' with Viiu isejo. I lely on yritir kindne"'; to come 
«p. Ueie otily c.\n I phov.' yon tb- ‘■tato nf aff.d;., vldrh is most 
roe, 


and ’f''t mn unh<fp'-fi!l. 
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tliese carried much powder and shot. Some were Jack Ketch and 
Calcraft [the public executioner] letters. 6. — Incessant inter- 
views. . . . Much anxiety respecting the Queen’s delay in replying. 
Saw Lord Wolverton late with her reply. 9. — To Osborne. A 
long and satisfactory audience of H.M. Attended the council, 
and received a third time the seals of my old office. 


This resumption of the seals of the exchequer, which could 
no longer be left with Mr. Lowe, was forced upon Mr. Glad- 
stone by his colleagues. From a fragmentary note, he seems 
to have thought of Mr. Goschen for the vacant post, ‘but 
deferring to the wishes of others,’ he says, ‘ I reluctantly con- 
sented to become chancellor of the exchequer.’ The latest 
instances of a combination of this office with that of first 
lord of the treasuiy were Camiing in 1827, and Peel in 
1834-5.1 

The correspondence on this mass of distractions is formid- 
able, but, luckily for us it is noAV mere burnt-out cinder. 
The two protagonists of discord had been Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Ayrton, and we may as well leave them with a few 
sentences of Mr. Gladstone upon the one, and to the other : — 


Mr. Ayrton, he says, has caused Mr. Gladstone so much care 
and labour on many occasions, that if he had the same task to 
encounter in the case of a few other members of the cabinet, his 
office would become intolerable. But before a public servant of 
this class can properly be dismissed, there must be not only a 


1 The following changes were made 
in the cabinet : — Lord Bipon (pre- 
sident of the council ), and Mr. Childers 
(chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster) 
retired. Mr. Bright succeeded Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Bruce (home secretary, 
created Lord Aberdare) Lord Bipon. 
Mr. Lowe became home secretary, 
and Mr. Gladstone chancellor of the 
exchequer in union with the office of 
first lord. The minor changes weje 
numerous. Mr. Monsell was suc- 
ceeded at the post office by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair; Mr. Ayrton was made judge 
advocate-general, and Mr. Adam took 
his place as commissioner of public 
works ; Mr. Baxter retired from 
the treasury, Mr. Dodson becoming 
financial, and Mr. A. Peel parlia- 


mentary secretaries to the treasury ; 
Lord E. Cavendish and Mr. A. 
Greville were appointed lords of the 
treasury. On Coleridge being ap- 
pointed chief justice of common pleas, 
and Bir George Jessel master of the 
rolls, they were succeeded by Mr. 
Henry J ames as attorney-general and 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt as solicitor- 
general. ‘ We have effectually ex- 
tracted the brains from below the 
gangway,’ Lord Aberdare wrote, Hov. 
19, 1873, ‘Play fail', Harcourt, James, 
and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, who is 
Lowe’s private secretary, being gone, 
will leave Fawcett all alone, for 
TrcAmlyan does not share his ill-will 
towards the government.’ 
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sufficient case against him, hut a case of which tlie sufficiency can 
» be made intelligible and palpable to the world. Some of his faults 
are very serious, yet he is as towards the nation an upright^ 
assiduous, and able functionary. 

To Mr, Lowe, who had become homo secretary, he writes 

(Aug. 13):- 

I do not know whether the word ‘timid’ was the ri"ht one for 

L , but, at any rate, I will give you proof that I .am not 

‘timid’; though a coward in man}' respects I maybe, I always 
hold that politicians are the men whom, as a rule, it is most diffi- 
cult to comprehend, i.e. understand completely ; .and for my own 
part, I never li.ave thus understood, or thought I understood, above 
one or two, though here and there I may get liold of an i.sohited 
idea about others. Such an idea comes to me about you, I think 
the clearness, power, and promptitude of your intellect are in one 
respect a difficulty and a danger to you. You .sec everything in a 
burning, nlmoit a scorching light. Tlie case reminds mo of an 
incident some years back. Sir D. Brewster asked me to sit for 
my ]»hotograph in a black frost and a lialf mist in Kdinburgh. 

I objected about the light. Ife said, This is the bestliglit; it 
is all diffused, not concentrated. Is not your light too much 
concentrated I Does not its intensity darken the .‘■tu roundings! 
By' the snrrounding.s, I mean the relations of tlie thing not oidy to 
other thing.s hut to persons, as our jirofession oblige.s us constantly 
to deal with jiersous. In evc'rj' <jue^tion fh‘«h and blond .ate 
strong and real even if exir.uieons elements, and wc cannot fafely 
omit them fniui our lliongiit:-. 


JiETTER TO LOWE 


7 ? 


clareil to say a word for ino ; l)Ut. certainly it was one of jny best CHAP. 

^ xiir 

years of service, even though had be the best. Of course, I do not 
say that tliis neoessitj* of being unpopular .‘should induce us to 
raise our unpopularity to the. highest ])oin(. ISfo doubt, bc^th in 
policy and in Christian charity, it .should make us A'ory studious 
to mitigate and abate the causes as much as we can. 'J’his is 
easier for you than it was for me, as your temper is good, and mine 
not good. 

While I am fault-finding, lot me do a little more, and take 
another scrap of paper for the purpose. (I took on!}' a scrap 
hefore, as I was detenniued, then, not to 'afilicb you above 
measure.’) I nolo, then, two things about you. Outstripping 
others in the race, you reach the goal or conclusion before them ; 
and, being there, 3*011 assume that the}* arc there al.‘^o. This is 
unpopular. You are unpopular this ver)* day with a jioor wretch, 
whom 3*ou have apprised that he has lost his scat, and 3*011 have 
not told him how. Again, ami lastl3*, I think you do not get up 
all things, but allow yourself a choice, ns if politics were a flower- 
garden and we might choose among the beds; as Lord Palmerston 
did, who read foreign office and war papens, and let the others 
rust and rot. This, I think, is partially true, I do not say of 3'our 
reading, hut of 3'our mental processes, Y^ou will, I am sure, 
forgive the levit3* and officiousness of this letter for the sake of its 
intention and will believe me always and sincercl3* 3*ours. 

Tlien at last lie escaped from DoAniiiig Street to 
Hawarden : — 

Avg. 11. — Off at 8.50 with a more buo3*ant spirit and greater 
sense of relief than I have experienced for many 3*ears on this, 
the only pleasant act of moving to me in tlie circuit of the 3'^ear. 

This gush is in proportion to the measure of the late troubles and 
anxieties. 


JI 

The reader will perhaps not thank me for devoting even 
a short page or two to a matter that made much clatter 
of tongue and pen in its day. The points are technical, 
minute, and to be forgotten as quickly as possible. But the 
thing was an episode, though a trivial one enough, in Mr. 
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Gladstone’s jDiiblic lifc^ and paltry use yas made of it in the 
^ wav of groundless innuendo. Being tirst lord of the treasurv, 
he took besides the Oilieo of chancellor of the exchequer. Was 
this a fresh acceptance of a place of profit under the crown ? 
Did he thereby come within ihc famous statute of Anne and 
vac^ite his scat? Or was he i^rotected by a provision in the 
Act of 1SG7. to the ctYcet that if any member had been duly 

' %f ^ 

re-elected since his acceptance of any office referred to in the 
Act of Anne, ho slionld be free to accept any other siicii ofiico 
without further rc-clcctiou ? lifr. Gladstone had been ro- 
cleetcd after beiinr first lord of the treasury ; was he free to 
accept the ofilcc of chancellor of the exchequer in addition, 
without acrain submittine: himself to his constituents? The 
jwlicy and object of the provision were obvious and they 
were nolnrious. Unluckily, for good reasons not at all 
uffocling this object, ]\Ir. Disraeli inserted certain words, tit e 
right construction of which in our present ease became the 
suhjeet of keen and copiotis contention. The sceiion that 
had been uiutiistakahlc before, now ran that a meinhor hold- 
ing an ofhi’o of protit should not vacate liis seat by his suh- 
tcquetil ni'oeptance of any oth(-r ofiico ‘hi thu of n nil in 
hn uuJ infi ' the one to the other,’ ^ Xot n word 
Wic= said in lla; debate nn tbo clanso as to the acctunulation 


of ofiiee^, e.nd nobody fhaibi cd tbat tbo intention of parlla- 
inctii Was sijuply tn rept-.d the Act of Anne, in resp< ct of 
change of ftiice by o.istiiig mini'^t'-D' VGis Mr. Gladstone^* 
a pru!<‘*o'd by this ^“^>ii.>n ? Wji.s ibe Act- f>f bStiT, 

wln-'h b.el bi i‘ti p.c"<-tt to Uti'.il tbo earlier staint*’, still to bo 
in. tin >0 circtnmt inc>"q as ( 'A'anlitig it { 

1 tv IV p< "t* 1 li.ir* ^ VO re s*urt«"'l itt 1 vt-ry din \ tiotv. Wh U 
i » a fir t of t !;o trr,j.-n!iry >' !*■ lln>re su- h an otbeo f Had 

it <'..r b. Ms li.n.n* ft ( up to tb:it tim>' i in a .'■f.ir;Uo ? Is tbe 
cln Tn I roe i f :K«‘ * b» -jUt r, b* '-Id* ■- i * bn: ^t‘n;f'tlsing tnor* , 
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ill i\rr. Gladslonc’s circimistaiices an indivisible personality as 
commissioner discharging two sets of duties ? Then the 
precedents. Perceval ivas clianccllor of tiio exchequer in 
1809, •when he accepted in addition the oliicc of first lord 
■with an increased salarv, and vet he "was licld not to have 
vacated his seat.^ Lord iN’orth in 1770, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, ivas appointed first lord on the resignation of 
the Duke of Grafton, and he at the same time retained his 
post of clianccllor; yet no •writ was ordered, and no re- 
election took place. 

Into this discussion wo need not travel. What concerns 
us here is Mr. Gladstone’s own share in the transaction. The 
jilain story of what proved a comjilex afiair, ]Mr. Gladstone 
recounted to the Speaker on August IG, in language that 
shows how direct and concise ho could bo when handling 
practical business : — 

1 had already sent you a prclimiuary intimation on the subject 
of my seat for Greenwich, before I received your letter of the 
14th. I will now give you a more complete account of what has 
taken place. Knowing only that the law had been altered with 
the view of enabling the ministers to change offices without re- 
election, and that the combination of my two offices was a proper 
and common one, we had made no inquiry into tlie point of law, 
nor imagined there was any at tlie time when, deferring to the 
Avish of others, I reluctantly consented to become C. of E. On 
Saturday last (Aug. 9) when I was at Osborne, the question was 
opened to me. I must qualify Avhat I have stated by saying that 
on Friday afternoon some one had started the question fully into 
view ; and it had been, on a summary survey, put a-side. On 
Monday I saw Mr. Lambert, Avho I found had looked into it ; Ave 
talked of it fully ; and he undertook to get the materials of a case 
together. The Act throAvs the initiative upon me ; but as the 
matter seemed open to discussion, I felt that I must obtain the 
best assistance, viz., that of the law officers. I advisedly abstained 
from troubling or consulting Sir E. May, because you might have 

^ Sir Spencer Walpole thinks that the Act of 1867 introduced tech- 
Perceval’s case [Life of Perceval, ii. nical difficulties that made a ne-\v 
p. 55) covered Mr. Gladstone. In its element, 
constitutional aspect this is true, but 
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a subsequent and separate part to take, and might wish to refer to 
him. Also the blundering in the newspapers showed that the 
question abounded in nice matter, and would be all the better 
understood from a careful examination of precedents. The law 
officers were out of town ; but the solicitor-general [Jessel] was 
to come up in the later part of the weelc. It was not possible in so 
limited a time to get a case into perfect order ; still I thought that, 
as the adverse argument lay on the surface, I had better have him 
consulted. I have had no direct communication with him. But 
Mr. Lambert with his usual energy put together the principal 
materials, and I jotted down all that occurred to me. Yesterday 
Mr. Lambert and my private secretary, Mr. Gurdon, who, as well 
as the solicitor to tlie treasury, had given attention to the subject, 
brought the matter fully before the solicitor-general. He has 
found himself able to write a full opinion on the questions sub- 
mitted to him: — 1. My office as 0. of E. is an office of profit. 

2. My commissi one rship of the treasury under the new patent in 
preparation is an ‘ other office ’ under the meaning of the late Act. 

3. I cannot be advised to certify to you any avoidance of the seat. 
Had the opinion of Sir G. Jessel been adverse, I should at once 
have ceased to urge the argument on the Act, strong as it appears 
to me to be ; but in point of form I should have done what I now 
propose to do, viz., to liave the case made as complete as possible, 
and to obtain the joint opinion of the law officers. Perhaps that 
of the chancellor should be added. Here ends my narrative, 
which is given only for your information, and to show that I have 
not been negligent in this matter, the Act requiring me to proceed 
‘ forthwith.’ 

Speaker Brand replied (Aug. 18) that, while speak- 
ing with reserve on the main point at issue, he had no 
hesitation in saying that he thought Mr. Gladstone was 
taking the proper course in securing the best legal advice in 
the matter. And he did not know what more could be done 
under present circumstances. 

The question put to Jessel was ‘ Whether Mr. Gladstone, 
having accepted the office of chancellor of the exchequer is 
not, under the circumstances stated, protected by the pro- 
vision contained in section 52 of the Representation of the 
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Pcojilc Act, 1SG7, from vncatiiig liis soafc ? ' Jcsscl answered CHAP. 
‘ I am of opinion (hal Jic is so protected/ ‘ I ina}" be wrong/ v 
this strong lawyer once said, ‘and sometimes am; bnt I 
have never any doubts/ blis reasons on this occasion were as 
trenchant as his conclusion. Next came Coleridge, the 
attorney-general. JIc wrote to ]\[r. Gladstone on Sept. 1, 

1873 

I liavo now gone carefully through the papers as to your scat, 
and looked at the precedents, and though I admit that the case is 
a curious one, and the words of the statute not happily chosen, 
yet I have come clearhj ayui wilhouf doubt to the same conchsion as Jcsscl, 
and I shall be quite iircpared if need be to argue the case in that 
sense in' parliament. Still it ma}* be very proper, as you yourself 
suggest, that you should have a written and formal opinion of the 
law officers and ’Roweu upon it/ 

Selborne volunteered the opposite view (Ang. 21), and did 
not SCO how it could be contended that i^fr. Gladstone, being 
still a commissioner of the treasmy under the then existing 
commission, took the ollice of the chancellor (with increase 
of pay) in lieu of, and in immediate succession to, the other 
office which lie still continued to hold. A day or two later, 
Selborne, however, sent to Mr. Gladstone a letter addressed 
to himself by Baron Brainwell. In this letter that most 
capable judge and strong-headed man, said: ‘As a different 
opinion is I know entertained, I can’t help saying that I 
think it clear !Mr. Gladstone has not vactited his seat. His 
case is within neither the spirit nor the letter of the statute. 

He then puts his view in the plain English of which he 
was a master. The lord advocate (now Lord Young) 
went with the chancellor and against the English law 
officers. Lowe at first thought that the seat was not 
vacated, and then he thought that it was. ‘Sir Erskine 
May/ says Mr. Gladstone (Feb. 2, 1874), ‘has given a strong 
opinion that my seat is fulL’ WeU might the minister say 
that he thought ‘ the trial of this case would fairly take as 
long as Tichborne.’ On September 21, the chancellor, 

' Yet Lord Selborne says that Coleridge ‘must hare been misunder- 
stood ’ ! — Memorials, i- pP- 32 S- 9 . 
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Jjovd UaUfa.r. in j\fr. Ghtdi^ionr. 

Dec. 0 , 1 ST3. — On tliiiikiiig over tiie c:iijc as to your seat, 1 really 
tliinli it is simple enovigli. 1 ^Yill put my ideas shortly for your 
henefitj oryou may burn them. You did not believe that you had 
vacalcd your seat on accepting the olVice of chancellor of the 
exchequer, and you did not send notice to the Speaker as required 
by the Act of 1658. Were you riglitl The. solicitor-general 
said that vouverc, in a deliberate oninion. 'khc attornev-ueneral 
concurred. The ]»re.sent law ofiiccr.s conHi<ier it no very doubtful 
that they will not give an ojn'nion. The Speaker either from not 
having your notice, or having doubts, has not ordered a new writ. 
These are the facts. Y'liat should you do ?' Up io ihc mccling 
of parliament you clearly must act as if there was no doubt. If 
you do not, you almost admit being Avrong. You must assume 
your-self to be right, that you arc justified in the course which 
you have taken, and act consistently on that view. When parlia- 
ment meets, I think the propercour.se would be for the S])eaker to 
say that he had received a certificate of vacanc}’ from two 
members, but not the notice from the member himself, and having 
doubts he referred the matter to the House, according to the Act. 
This ensures the priority of the que.stion and calls on 3 'ou to 
explain jmur not having sent the notice. You state the facts as 
above, place yourself in the hands of the House, and AvithdraAV. 
I agree AAuth Avhat Bright said that the House of Commons Avill 
deal quite fairlj’^ in such a case. A committee Avill be appointed. 
I don't think it can last very long, and you Avill be absent during 
its sitting. No important business can be taken during your 
absence, and I do not knoAv that anj’ evil Avill ensue from shorten- 
ing the period of business before the budget. They may Amte 
estimates, or take minor matters. 

% 

Tliis sensible vieAv of Lord ILalifax and Mr. Bright maj'- be 
set against Lord Selborne’s dogmatic assertion that a dissolu- 
tion Avas the only escape. As for liis further assertion about 
his never doubting that this Avas the determining cause- of 
the dissolution, I can only say that in the mass of papers 
connected Avith the (IreenAvich seat and the dissolution, there 
is no single Avord in one of them associating in any Avay 
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ch'iicr topiu witlj tlio oihor. Mr. (iindstono aciotl ao promptly 
> in the nfiiiir of tin? (lint holh the Sponker of (ho Jfou.se 
of (’onitnoufi nnd Lord Solhnrne Idniself .‘^aid that no fault 
could ho found with him. II is jio.^irion I)eforc (ho Ifouso 
was t lu'rofort' out iroly s( ndirhi fonvard. J'iimlly i^Ir. Gladstone 
gavo an obviously aderpmto and .^ullmient- case for the dis- 
solution both to the Queen and to the cabinet, and stated to 
at least, three of bis eoll<'ni,^iU“S v.diat v.‘as ' the determining 
cause,’ and this was not the Green\s’ich seat, but soinotliing 
wbollv remote from i;d 


HI 

Tiic autumn reeess began v.-jdt attendance at JJalmoral, of 
wbiclj a gdiinp.so or two remain;- — 

'J'o Jf?'.'-'. Gl<oJsfonr. 

Jhihiioral, .'ifui. 22, 1870. — 'I’lio Queen in a long conversation 
asked me to-day atiunt you at TIolylieud, She talked of many 

matter.':, and made mo sit down, because odd lo say I had a 

sudden touch of my enemy yesterday afternoon, which made me 
think it prudent to beg oil' from dining with lier, and keep on 
my hack taking a strong dose of sal volatile. , . . The Queen liad 

occasion to spc.nk about the Crown Princess, lauded her talents, 

did not care a pin for her (the Queen’s) opinion, used to care 
only for that of her father. . . . 

--djif/. 24. — ^To-day I had a long talk. Nothing can he better than 
lier humour. She is going to Fort William on the 8th. I leave 
on Saturday, hut if I make my Highland walk it cannot ho till 
Monday, and all next week will probably be consumed in getting 
me home. 

Aug. 27. — I enclose a copy of my intimation to the Queen [the 
engagement of his eldest daughter], which has drawn forth in a 
feu' minutes the accompanying most charming letter from her. I 

^ Mr. Childers (Life, i. p. 220) himself, instead of placing ilr. Chil- 
witing after the election in 1S74, ders there (p. 219). I am sure that 
says, ‘ It is clear to me that lie would this able and excellent man thought 
not have dissolved but for the ques- what ho said about ‘the questionof 
tion about the double office.’ In tbo the double office,’ but his surmise 
sentence before he says, ‘ Some day was not quite impartial. Nor was 
perhaps Gladstone will recognise his he at the time a member of the 
mistake in Aiignst.’ This mistake, cabinet, 
it appears, was going tp the pj;chequor 
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think the original of this should be given to Agues herself, as she 
will think it a great treasure ; we keeping a copy. Is it not a 
little odd on our part, more than his, that (at least so far as I am 
concerned) we have allowed this great Aye to be said, without a 
single word on the subject of the means of support forthcoming 1 
It is indeed "a proceeding worthy of the times of the Acts of the 
Apostles ! You perhaps know a little more than I do. Your 
family were not very worldly minded people, but you will re- 
member that before our engagement, Stephen was spirited up, 
most properly, to put a question to me about means. Yesterday 
I was not so much struck at hearing nothing on the subject of 
any sublunary particular ; but lo ! again your letter of to-day 
arrives with all about the charms of the orphanage, but not a 
syllable on beef and mutton, bread and butter, which after all 
cannot be altogether dispensed with. 
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Of this visit Lord Granville wrote to him (Sept. 20): — 
‘The Queen told me last night that she had never known , 
you so remarkably agreeable,’ The journey closed with a 
rather marked proof of bodily soundness in a man nearly 
through his sixty-fourth year, thus recorded in his diary : — 

Aug. 25 . — [At Balmoral]. Walked thirteen miles, quite fresh. 
26. — Walked 8| miles in 2 h, 10 m. Sept. 1. — Off at 9.15 [from 
Invercauld] to Castleton and Derry LodgQ driving. From the 
Lodge at 11.15, thirty-three miles to Kingussie on foot. Half an 
hour for luncheon, J hour waiting for the ponies (the road so 
rough on the hill) ; touched a carriageable road at 5, the top at 3. 
Yery grand hill views, floods of rain on Speyside. Good hotel at 
Kingussie, but sorely disturbed by rats. 

‘Think,’ he wrote to his daughter Mary from Naworth, ‘of 
my walking a good three and thirty miles last Monday, 
some of it the roughest ground I ever passed.’ He was 
always wont to enjoy proofs of physical vigour, never for- 
getting how indispensable it is in the equij)ment of the 
politician for the athletics of public life. On his return home", 
he resumed the equable course of life associated with that 
happy place, though political consultations intruded ; — 

Sept. 6. — Settled down again at Hawarden, where a happy 
VOL. ir. 1’ 
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family party gathered to-day. 1 3. — Finished the long and sad but 
profoundly interesting task of my letter to Miss Hope Scott [on 
her father]. Also sent her father’s letters (105) to her. . . . We 
finished cutting down a great beech. Our politicians arrived. 
Conversations with Bright, with Wolverton, with Granville, and 
with all three till long past twelve, when I prayed to leave off for 
the sake of the brain. 14. — Church morning and evening. ... A 
stiff task for a half exhausted brain. But I cannot desist from a 
sacred task. Conversation with Lord Granville, Lord Wolverton, 
Mr. Bright. 15. — Church, 8^ A.M. S 2 )ent the forenoon in con- 
clave till two, after a preliminary conversation with Bright, 
Spent the evening also in eonclave, we have covered a good deal 
of ground. . . , Cut down the half-cut alder. 16. — Final conver- 
sation with Granville, with Wolverton, and with Bright, who 
went last. 18. — Wood-cutting with Herbert, then went. up to 
Stephen’s school feast, an animated and jjretty scene. 21. — Bead 
Manning’s letter to Archbishop of Armagh. There is in it to me 
a sad air of unreality ; it is on stilts all through. 27. — Conversa- 
tion with Mr. Palgrave chiefly on Symonds and the Greek myth- 
ology. . . . Cut a tree with Herbert. 28. — Conversation with Mr. 
Palgrave. He is tremendous, but in all other respects good and 
full of mental energy and activity, only the vent is rather large. 
29. — Conversation with Mr. Palgrave, pretty stiff. Wood-cutting 
with Herbert. Wrote a rough mem. and computation for the 
budget of next year. I want eight millions to handle ! Oct. 2. — 
Off at 8, London at 3. 

The memorial letter on the departed friend of days long 
past, if less rich than the companion piece upon Lord 
Aberdeen, is still a graceful example of tender reminiscence 
and regret poured out in periods of grave melody.^ It is an 
example, too, how completely in the press of turbid affairs, 
he could fling off the load and at once awake afresh the 
thoughts and associations that in truth made up his inmost 
life. 

Next came the autumn cabinets, with all their embarrass- 
ments, so numerous that one minister tossed a scrap across 
the table to another, ‘We ought to have impeached Dizzy 
^ Memoir of Hope-Scolt, ii. p. 284. 
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for not taking oilicc last spring.’ Disraeli had at least done CHAP, 
them one service. An election took place at Bath in ^ 
October. The conservative leader wrote a violent letter 
in support of the conservative candidate. ‘For nearly five 
years/ siiid Mr. Disraeli, 'the present ministers have 
harassed every l.radc, worried every profession and assailed 
or'* menaced every class, institution, and species of pro- 
perty in the countiy. Occasionally they have varied 
this state of civil warfare b}- perpetrating some job which 
outraged public opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes 
which have been always discreditable and sometimes 
ruinous. All this they call a 2)olic3* and seem (piite proud 
of it; hut the country’ has I think made up its mind to 
close this career of plundering and blundering.’^ Mr. 
Gladstone described this curious outburst as ‘ Mr. Disraeli’s 
incomparable stroke on our behalf/ and in fact its cfiect on 
public opinion was to send the liberal candidate to the head 
of the poll. But the victoiy at Bath stood solitary in the 
midst of reverses. 

As for the general legislative business of the coming session, 

Mr. Gladstone thought it impossible to take up the large 
subject of the extension of the countj^ franchise, but they 
might encourage Mr. Trevelyan to come forward with it on 
an early day, and give him all the helj) they could. Still the 
board was bare, the meal too frugal. They were afraid of 
proposing a change in the laws affecting the inheritance 
of land, or reform of London government, or a burials 
biU, or a county government bill. The home secretary 
was directed to draAv up a bill for a group of difficult 
questions as to employers and emplo^’ed. No more sentences 
were to be provided for Mr. Disraeli’s next electioneering 
letter. 

December was mainly spent at Hawarden. A pleasant 
event was his eldest daughter’s marriage, of which he wrote 
to the Duke of Argyll : — 

The kindness of all from the Queen clown to the cottagers 
and poor folks about us, has been singular and most touching. 

^ To Lord Grey de Wilton, Oct. 3, 1873. 
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Oiir weather for the last fortnight has been deliglitful, and we 
earnestly hope it may hold over to-morrow. I have not yet 
read Renan’s ApMrcs. My opinion of him is completely dual. 
His life of Our Lord I thought a piece of trumpery; his work 
Sur les langues sdmitiqxies most able and satisfactory in its manner 
and discussion. 

The notes in the diary bring us up to the decision that was 
to end the great ministry ; — 

Dec. 1. — Dined at Mr. Forster’s and went to Drury Lane to see 
in Antony and Cleopatra how low oiir stage has fallen. Miss K. V. 
in the ballet, dressed in black and gold, danced marvellously. 2. — 
To Windsor, and had a long audience of the Queen. Dined with 
H.M. Whist in evening. 3. — Castle. Prayers at 9; St, George’s 
at 10.30. Off to Twickenham at 11.25. Visited Mr. Bohn, and 
saw his collection ; enormous and of very great interest. Then 
to Pembroke Lodge, luncheon and long conversation With Lord 
Russell. . . . Read The Parisians. 6, — Packing, etc., and off to 
Hawarden. 13. — Walked with Stephen Glynne. I opened to 
him that I must give up my house at or about the expiry of the 
present government. 15. — Read Montalembert’s Life', also my 
article of 1852 on him. Mr. Herbert (R.A.) came and I sat to 
him for a short time. 17. — Finished Life of Montalembert. It 
was a pure and noble career personally ; in a public view unsatis- 
factory ; the pope was a worm in the gourd all through. His 
oratory was great. 19. — With Herbert set about making a walk 
from Glynne Cottage to W. E. G. door. 20. — Sat to Mr. Herbert. 
Worked on version of the ‘Shield’ [J/?ad]. Worked on new 
path. 23. — Sat If hours to Mr. Herbert. Worked on correcting 
version of the Shield and finished writing it out. Read Aristo- 
phanes. 2 6 . — 2 4 to dinner, a large party gathered for the marriage. 
27. — The house continued full. At 10.30 the weather broke into 
violent hail and rain. It was the only speck upon the brightness 
of the marriage. 29. — Sixty-four j’-ears completed to-day — what 
have they brought me? A weaker heart, stififened muscles, 
thin hairs ; other strength still remains in my frame. 31. — 
Still a full house. The year ends as it were in tumult. My 
constant tumult of business makes other tumult more sensible. . . . 
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I caiinoi as I now am, get suflicicntlj' out of myself to judge 
myself, and unravel the knots of being and doing of which my 
life seems to bo full. 

t7flM.l,lS74. — Alittlc7/iod nndOdi/sset/. 2. — Tree-cutting. Eead 
Fitzjames Stephen on Parlumetitorn Governmcni, not wizard-like. 
(No. 2.) 6. — Eead The Parisiaus, vol. iv., Munro’s beautiful version 
of Gray’s Bhw/, and the Dizzy pamphlet on the crisis. S. — Eevised 
and sent off the long letter to Lord Granville on the political 
situation which I wrote yesterday. Axe work. 9. — Tree- 
cutting with Herbert. Sent ofl' with some final touches my version 
of the Shield and preface. 10. — Mr. Burnett [his agent] died at 
one A.M. Eequicscat, I grieve over this good and able man 
sincerely, apart from the heavj' care and responsibility of replacing 
him, wliich must fall on me of necessity. 15 . — Worked with 
Herbert; we finished gravelling the path. It rather strains my 
chest. IG. — Off to town after an carl}' breakfast. Eeached 
C. H. T. about 3 r.M. Saw Lord Granville and others. 
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CHAPTER Xiy 


THE DISSOLUTION 
.{1874) 


. . . Ckttk pr(5tendue sagaciW qiii bo croit profonde, quand die 
suppose partout dcs intrigues savantes, et met de petits dramcs 
arranges ii la 2 >lacc do la verity. H n'y a pas taut de jirdm^ditation 
dans Ics affaires Ininiaines, ct lour cours est plus nature], que ne le 
croit lo vulgairc. — Guizot. 

The spurious sagacity that thinks itself deep, because it everywhere 
takes for granted all sorts of knowing intrigues, and puts little 
ai'tful dramas in the place of truth. There is less premeditation in 
human affairs, and their course is more natural than people 
commonly believe. 


In tlie summer of 1873 before leaving London for Hawarden, 
/ Mr. Gladstone sent for the chairman of the board of inland 
revenue and for the head of the finance department of the 
treasury ; he directed them to get certain information into 
order for him. His requests at once struck these experienced 
ofScers vrith a smanise that he was nursing some design of 
dealing with the income-tax. Here are two entries from his 
diary ; — 

Aug. 11, 1873, — Saw Mr. Cardwell, to whom at the war office I 
told in deep secreey my ideas of the g>ossible finance of next year, 
based upon the abolition of income-tax and sugar duties, with 
partial compensation from spirit and death duties. Sejpt. 29. — 
Wrote a rough mem. and computation for budget of next year. 
I want eight millions to handle ! 

So much for the charitable tale that he only bethought 
him of the income-tax, when desperately hunting for a card 
to play at a general election. 

The prospect was dubious and dark. To Mr. Bright he 
wrote from Hawarden (Aug. 14) : — 

My dear Bright, — (Let us bid farewell to Misters.) ... As 

to the parliamentary future of the question of education, we 
ss 
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had better talk when we meet. I remember your saying well 
and wisely how we should look to the average opinion of the 
party. What we want at present is a 2 ^osiiive force to carry 
us onward as a body. I do not see that this can be got out of 
local taxation, or out of the suffrage (whether we act in that 
matter or not, and individually I am more yes than no), or out of 
education. It may possibly, I think, be had out of finance. Of 
course I cannot as yet see my way on that subject; but until it is 
cleared, nothing else will to me be clear. If it can be worked into 
certain shapes, it may greatly help to mould the rest, at least 
for the time. I think the effect of the reconstruction may be 
described as follows : First, Ave have you. Secondly, Ave have 
emerged from the discredit and disgrace of the exposures by an 
administration of mild penal justice, Avhich aauII be complete all 
round AA'hen Monsell has been disposed of. Thirdly, Ave have noAv 
before us a clean stage for the consideration of measures in the 
autumn. We must, I think, haAm a good bill of fare, or none. If 
Avc differ on the things to be done, this may end us in a Avay at 
least not dishonourable. If Ave agree on a good plan, it must come 
to good, whether we succeed or fail AAdth it. Such are my crude 
reflections, and such my outlook for the future. Let me again 
say hoAV sensible I am of the kindness, friendship, and public spirit 
AAuth Avhich you have acted in the AA’-hole of this matter. 

In the early part of the year his mind Avas draAving 
toAAmrds a decision of moment. On January 8, 1874, he 
’^oto a letter to Lord Granville, and the copy of it is 
docketed, 'First idea of Dissolution.' It contains a full 
examination of the actual case in Avhich they found them- 
selves; it is instructive on more than one constitutional 
point, and it gives an entirely intelligible explanation of 
a step that was often imputed to injurious and loAv-minded 
motives ; — 

Rawarden, Jan. 8, 1874. — The signs of Aveakness multiply, and 
for some time have multiplied, upon the government, in the loss 
of control over the legislative action of the House of Lords, the 
diminution of the majority in the House of Commons Avithout its 
natural compensation in increase of unity and discipline, and the 
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almost unbroken series of defeats at single elections in tlio countr3^^ 
In truth the government is approaching, though I will not say it 
has j^et reached, the eondition in which it will have ceased to 
possess that amount of power which is necessary for the dignity of 
the crown and the welfare of the country ; and in which it might 
be a godsend if some perfectly honourable difference of opinion 
among ourselves on a question requiring immediate action were to 
arise, and to take such a course as to release us collectively from 
the responsibilities of office. 

The general situation being thus unfavourable, the ordinary 
remedies are not available. A ministry with a majority, and with 
that majority not in rebellion, could not resign on account of 
adverse manifestations even of very numerous single constituencies, 
Avithout making a precedent, and constitutionally a bad precedent; 
and only a very definite and substantive difficulty could Avarrant 
resignation Avithout dissolution, after the proceedings of the 
opposition in March last, Avhen they, or at any rate their leaders 
and their AA'hips, brought the Queen into a ministerial erisis, and 
deserted her. Avhen there. If then Ave turn to consider dissolution, 
what Avould bo its results 1 In my opinion the Amry best that 
could happen Avould be that we should come back Avith a small 
majority composed of Irish home rulers and a decided minority 
without them ; Avhile to me it seems very doubtful Aiffiether even 
AAT.th home rulers counted in, Ave should command a full half of 
the House of Commons. In a AAmrd, dissolution means either 
immediate death, or at the best death a little postponed, and the 
party either Avay shattered for the time. For one I am anxious to 
continue where Ave are, because I am Amry loath to leaAm the party 
in its present menacing condition, Avithout haAong first made every 
effort in our poAver to avert this public mischief. 

If I have made myself intelligible up to this point, the question 
that arises is, can we make out such a course of policy for the 
session, either in the general conduct of business, or in some 
departments and by certain measures, as aauII Avith reasonable 
likelihood reanimate some portion of that sentiment in our favour, 

^ In 1871-73 the lories gained ‘ Individuals may recover from even 
twenty-three seats against only one serious sickness ; it does not appear 
gained hy the liberals, in the first to be the way with governments. — 
three years of the government nine Mr. Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, 
seats had been lost and nine gained. Sept. 1887. 
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which carried in a manner ro romarhahlc llirongh the election 
of ISGSl I dirensR llio matter nenv in its aspect towards party : 
it is not necessary (o mahe an argnment to show that onr option 
can only he among things all of which are sound in principle. 
First, then. I do not helicvo th.at we can find this recovery of yital 
force iji our general administration of pnlilic hnsiness. As men, 
notwitlistanding the advantage drawn from Bright’s return, the 
nation appears to thitdv that it' has had enotigh of us, that onr lease 
is out. It is a question of measures then : c.an we hy any measures 
materially mend the t^ositioji of the parly for an impending 
election 1 . . . 

Looking to legislation, there .are hut three subjects which 
appear to mo to he even capable of discussion in the view I have 
presented. They are local taxation, the county sufl’ragc, and 
finance. I am eonvineetl it, is not in onr power to draw any grciit 
advantage, as a l)arty, from the sidijcct of local taxation. . . . 
Equally strong is my nj)inion v.dth respect to the party hear- 
ings of the question of the county franchise. "Wc have indeed 
already determined not to propose it .ns a government. H.nd wc 
done so, a case wotdd have oj)ened at once, comfortably furnished 
not vath men opposing »is on principle, like a part of those who 
opposed in 18GG, hut with the men of pretext and the men of 
disappointment, with intriguers and with egotists. And I helicvo 
that in the present state of opinion they Avould gain their end hy 
something like the old game of ]daying redistribution against the 
franchise. . . . 

Can we then look to finance as supplying n liat we want 1 This 
is the only remaining question. It does not admit, as yet, of 
a positive answer, hut it admits conditionally of a negative 
answer. It is eas}^ to show what vdll prevent our realising 
our design through the finance of the jmar. We cannot do it, 
unless the circumstances shall he such as to put it in our power, 
by the possession of a very wide margin, to propose something 
large and strong and telling upon both the popular mind and 
the leading elements of the constituency. . . . We cannot do it, 
•■without running certain risks of the land that were run in the 
budget of 1853 : I mean without some impositions, as well as 
remissions, of taxes.. We cannot do it, without a continuance of 
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the' favourable prospects of harvest and of business. Lnstlj’-, we 
cannot do it unless we can frame our estimates in a manner to 
show our desire to adlicro to the principles of economy which we 
proposed and applied with such considerable effect in 1868-70. 
But, subject to the fulfilment of these conditions, my opinion is 
that we can do it : can frame a budget largo enough and palpably 
beneficial enough, not only to do much good to the country, but 
sensibly to lift the party in the public view and estimation. And 
this, although a serious sum will have to be set apart, even in 
the present year, for the claims of local taxation. . . . 

If wm can get from three-quarters of a million upwards towards 
a million off the naA\al and military estimates jointly, then as far 
as I can judge we shall have left the country no reason to com- 
plain, and may proceed cheei’ily Avith our Avorlc; though we should 
not escape the fire of the opposition for having failed to maintain 
the level of Feb. 1870; Avhich indeed avc never announced as our 
ultimatum of reduction. I haA'e had no communication Avith those 
of our colleagues Avdio Avotxld most Iccenly desire reductions; I 
might say, Avith any one. ... I Avill only add that I think a 
broad difference of opinion among us on such a question as this 
Avould be a difference of the kind AA^hich I described near the 
opening of this letter, as Avhat might be in certain circumstances, 
hoAV'Cver unAA’^elcome in itself, an escape from a difficulty otherAvise 
incapable of solution. 

Let me noAv Avind up this long story by saying that my desire 
in framing it has been simply to grasp the facts, and to set aside 
illusions AAffiich appear to me to prevail among sections of the 
liberal party, noAvhore so much as in that section AA’-hich believes 
itself to be the most enlightened. ILavc can only get a correct 
appreciation of the position, I do not think Ave shall fail in readi- 
ness to suit our action to it ; but I am bound to confess myself not 
very sanguine, if the lest come to the best, as to immediate results, 
though full of confidence, if Ave act aright, as to the future and 
early reAvard. 

II 

In notes Avritten in tbe last j'-ear of bis life, Mr. Gladstone 
adds' a detail of importance to tbe considerations set out in 
tbe letter to Lord Granville. Tbe reader will bave observed 
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tlint. among the coiulition.s roquiml for liia ojun’alion on the CTTAP. 

income-tax lie namea economic estimates. In this fpiartor, 

he tells us, irrave ililiieullies arose : • 

\ 

Xo trnstworthy jircuunf of tin- ilir^olutiitu of puliaincni wliicli 
took (‘ally iu ls74 lia-; evor hem ^^'hl'n I 

proposed who tli'S^ojutiun *o the e.shinet, they noecdecl to it without 
opj)o?ition, or. I thitik. evm di‘-uj‘:v;|on. I’he noiual (n-ni'^ion of 
the inca?5n\': was known, I think, only to Lord t^ranvilio and J>onI 
Cardwtdl with inyrelf, it h.aving .n suthrient wnrr.'uil from otlier 
Eourte^-. 

In the vear of the .nholition of juirchasc and other im- 

jKirtant army rofonu!', 1 liad. iji full undeivlanding v.'ilh Cardwell, 
made a lengthened spin-ch, in which I referred to the immediate 
augmentations of military e>;j><-miiture which the reforms de- 
manded, hnt hehl mu to the, llonscof ('mnmons the prospect of 
coinpcn.sating ahatements at early «lates thiongh the ojieration of 
the new system of rwdviiu; eonsiderahly upon reserves for imperial 
defence. 

AVhen Cardwell laid liehui; me, til the jirojier lime, in view of 
the approaching session, his jirojmscd cstitnales for 1874-0, I was 
strongly of opinion that, the time had arrived for onr furnishing 
by a very moderate reduction of expenditure on tlic army, some 
cjirncst of the rcalitv of the promise made in 1871 wliich had been 
so efficacious in procuring the enlargement that we had then 
required. CaVdwell, thougli not an extravagant minister, objected 
to my demand of .(I tliink) .£200,000. I conferred witli Cfranville, 

Avlio, without aii}’^ direct knowledge of tlic subject, took my 
side, and thought Cardwell would give wa}'. But ho continued 
to resist; and, viewing the age of the parliament, I was thus 
driven to the idea of dissolution, for I regarded the mattci as 
virtually involving the whole question of the value of our promises, 
an anticipation .which has proved to be correct. Cardwell entered 
readily into the plan of dissolving, and moreover thought that if 
my views carried the day with the constituencies, this would enable 
him to comply. 

The papers in my hands confirm Mr. Gladstone’s re^l- 
lection on this part of the transaction, except that Mr. 
Goschen, then at the head of the admiralty, was to some 
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cxlGiit in tlie samo position as ]\[r, Cardwell. The prirao 
minister was in active controversy with both the great 
spending departments, and with little chance of prevailing. 
It was this controversy that opened the door for unmediate 
dissolution, though the general grounds for dissolution at 
some near time wore only too abundant. Here is his note 
of the position, — in a minute addressed to Mr. CardweU and 
^Ir. Goschen : — 

Jan. 22, 1874 . — Wc arrived yestordaj'^ at tlie conclusion that, 
apart from this or that shade of view as to exact figure of the 
estimates, the measure now proposed stood well on its own general 
grounds. This being so, after consulting Lord Granville, and 
indeed at his suggestion, I have in a preparatory letter to the 
Queen founded myself entirely on general gi-ounds. This being 
so, I ■would propose to consider the point raised between us as one 
adjourned, though with a perfect Icnowledge in each of our minds 
as to the -views of the others. My statement to the cabinet must 
be on the same basis as my statement to the Queen. The actual 
decision of the estimates would stand over from to-morrow’s 
cabinet, until we saw our way as to their position and as to the 
time for their production. I am sure I might reckon on your 
keeping the future as far as possible open, and unprejudiced by 
contracts for Avorks or for building or construction. Any reference 
to economy which I make to-morroAV will be in general terms 
such as I propose to use in an address. If I have' made myself 
clear and you approve, please to signify it on this paper, or to 
speak to me as you may prefer. I am reluctant to go out, Avith 
my chest still tender, in the fog. 

CardweU, in tbe few words of bis minute in reply makes 
no objection. Mr. Goschen says: ‘I quite take rhe same 
view as you do. Indeed, I had proposed myself to ask you 
whether what had passed betAveen us had not better remain 
entirely confidential for the present, as it is best not to state 
differences where the statement of them is not indispens- 
able.’ 

The diary for these important days is interesting : — 

Jan. 17, ’74. — The prospects of agreement Avith the tAvo de- 
partments on estimates are for the present bad. 18. — This day I 
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thought of dissolution. Told llright of it. In evening nt dinner CHAP, 
told Granville and Wolverton. All .<5eenicd to aiiprovc. fii’st 
thought of it vas ns an c.>^oapo from .a diiliculty. I soon siuv on 
reflection that it was the he.'^t thing in itself. 10.— -Confined all 
da}' in hed with tightness on the chest. }iluch physicicing. 20. — 

Bed all day. I spent the chief jiart of the day and evening in 
reflection on our * crisi;;,’ and then in preparing a letter to go to 
the Queen for her information at once, and a long address for 
an unnamed constituency — alnu).=?t a pamphlet — setting out the 
case of the government in an immediate appeal to the country, 

21. — Altered and modified letter to the Queen, which went off. 

Came down at two. Much conversation to-day on the cpicstion 
of my own scat. 211. — Cabinet 12]-1. Address further amended 
there on partial perusal. In evening corrected proofs of address, 
whieli runs well. A verv busv stirrintr day of incessant action. 

111 the letter of Jan. 21 to the Queen, l^Ir. Gladstone 
recapitulates the general elcnicnts of difficulty, and apprises 
her Majesty that it will bo his duty at the meeting of the 
cabinet fixed for the 23rd, to recommend his colleagues 
humbly and dutifully to advise an immediate dissolution, as 
the best means of putting an end to the disadvantage and 
the weakne.ss of a false position. IJc trusts tlmt the Queen 
may be pleased to assent. The Queen (Jan. 22) acknow- 
ledged the receipt of his letter ‘ with some surprise,’ as she 
had understood him to say when last at Windsor that he 
did not think of recommending a dissolution until the end 
of the session or later. But .she expressed lier ‘ full apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of Mr. ^ Gladstone’s position,’ and 
assented, thinking that ‘in the present circumstances it 
would be desirable to obtain an expression of the national 
opinion,’ 

The next day (23rd) the cabinet met, and Mr. Gladstone 
in the evening reported the proceedings to the Queen : 

To the Queen. 

Jan. 23, 1874.—. . . Mr. Gladstone laid before the cabinet a 
pretty full outline of the case as to the Aveakness of the govern- 
msnt .since the crisis of last March, and the increase of that 
weakness, especially of late, from the unfavourable charact .nf 
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local indications ; as to the false position in which both the crown 
^ and the House of Commons are placed when there can he no 
other government than the one actually existing ; finally, as to 
the i^resent calls of business and prospects of the country, especi- 
ally as to its finance, which are such as in Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment, to warrant the presentation of a very favourable picture 
of what may ho eflfccted vdth energy and prudence during the 
present year'. In this picture is included, as Mr. Gladstone on 
Wednesday intimated might he the case, the total repeal of tht 
income-tax. The cabinet unanimously concurred, upon a review 
of its grounds, in the wisdom of the proposed measure. It is 
as yet profoundly secret, hut to-morrow morning it Avill he placed 
before the world with a lengthened and elaborate exposition, 
in the shape of an address from Mr. Gladstone to his constituents 
at Greenwich. There can ho no doubt that a large portion of 
the public will at first experience that emotion of surprise which 
your Majesty so very naturally felt on receiving Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter. Bub, judging from such indications as have reached them, 
the cabinet are disposed to anticipate that this course will be 
approved by all those who are in any degree inclined to view 
their general policy with sympathy or favour. Large portions, 
and the most important portions, of. Mr. Gladstone’s address were 
read to and considered by the cabinet, and it was in some respects 
amended at the suggestion of his esteemed colleagues. It is, 
however, so framed as not to commit them equally with himself, 
except only as to the remissions of taxes and aid to local rates 
contemplated in the finance of the year. This method of stating 
generally the case of the government in substance corresponds 
to the proceedings of Sir E. Peel in 1834-5, when he addressed 
the ■ electors of Tamworth. Before concluding, Mr. Gladstone 
will humbly offer to your Majesty a brief explanation. When 
he last adverted to the duration of the present parliament, his 
object was to remind your Majesty of the extreme point to 'which 
that duration might extend. When he had the honour of seeing 
your Majesty at Windsor,^ the course of the local elections had 
been more favourable, and Mr. Gladstone had not abandoned the 
hope of retaining sufficient strength for the due conduct of affairs 
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in the present House. On this question, the events of the last CHAP, 
fev' weeks and the prospects of tlie present moment have some- . 

Avhat tended to turn the scale in his mind and that of his 
colleagues.! But finally it was not within his power, until the 
fourth quarter of the financial 3 ’-ear had well begun, to forecast 
the financial policy and measures which form a necessary and 
indeed the most vital part of the matter to be stated to the 
public. Immediately after he had been able sufficiently to ripen 
his own thoughts on the matter, ho did not scruple to lay them 
before your hlajesty; and your Majesty had yourself in one 
sense contributed to the present conclusion bj’- forcibly pointing 
out to Mr. Gladstone on one or more occasions that in the event 
of difficulty, under the present jjcculiar circumstances, no alter- 
native remained except a dissolution. The mild weather is very 
favourable to hir. Gladstone, and if as he has prayed there shall 
be a council on hlonday, he hopes to have the honour of coming 
down to Osborne. 

To bis eldest son bo wrote on tbe following day : — 

We here of the cabinet - and the whips are in admirable spirits. 

We dissolve on Finance. The surplus will be over five millions. 

We promise as in our judgment practicable, — 1. Pecuniary aid to 
local taxation, but "with reform of it. 2. Eepeal of the income-tax. 

3. .'Some great remission in the class of articles of consumption. 

(This last remission probably means sugar, but nothing is to be 
said by any member of the government as to choice of the article.) 

AYe make it a question of confidence on the prosjpective budget. 

As far as we can judge, friends will much approve our course, 
although for the public there may at first be surprise, and the 
enemy •will be furious. 


Ill 

The prime minister’s manifesto to bis constituents at 
Greenwich was elaborate and sustained. In substance it 

' The conservatives had gained a further •n'eakened in detail, have 
Beat at Stroud on Jan. 6, and greatly determined us to take at once the 
deduced the liberal majority at ITew- opinion of the country, and to stand 
castle-on-Tvne or ^ rejoiced at this 

- ‘The chntinnal loss of elections,’ resolutioh.’— A&crdare Papers, Jan. 
Lord Aherdare -wrote to his wife, 23, 1S74. 
and the expediency of avoiding being 
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did no inoro than amplify the various considerations that 
^ ho had set forth in liis letter to Lord Granville. The pith 
of it was a promise to diminish local taxation, and to repeal 
the income-tax. At the same time marked relief was to he 
given to the general consumer in respect of articles of 
popular consumption. One effective passage dealt with 
the charge that the liberal party had endangered the 
institutions of the country. ‘ It is time,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 

' to test this trite and vague allegation. There has elapsed 
a period of forty, • or more exactly forty-three years, since 
the liberal party acquired the main direction of public 
affairs. This followed another period of about forty j’-cars 
beginning with the outbreak of the revolutionary war, 
during which there had been an almost unbroken rule of 
their opponents, who claimed and were reputed to be the 
great preservers of the institutions of the country.’ He 
then invited men to judge by general results, and declared 
that the forty years of tory rule elosing in 1830 left institu- 
tions weaker than it had found them, whereas the liberal 
term of forty years left throne, laws, and institutions not 
weaker hut much stronger. The address was a line bold 
composition, but perhaps it would have been more effeetive 
with a public that was impatient and out of humour, if it 
had been shorter. 

The performance was styled by his rival ' a prolix narra- 
tive,’ but it is said that in spite of this ]\Ir. Disraeli read" it - 
with much alarm. He thought its freshness and boldness 
would revive Mr. Gladstone’s authority, and carry the elec- 
tions. His own counter manifesto was highly artificial. 
He launched sarcasms about the Greenwich seat, about too 
much energy in domestic legislation, and too little in foreign 
policy ; about ah act of folly or of ignorance rarely equalled 
in dealing with the straits of Malacca (though for that 
matter not one elector in a hundred thousand had ever 
heard of this nefarious act). ^Hiile absolving the prime 
minister himself, ‘ certainly at present,’ from hostility to our 
national institutions and the integrity of the empire, he drew 
a picture of unfortunate adherents — some assailed the mon- 
archy, others impugned the independence of "the House of 
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Lords, -while others would relieve parliament altogether from CHAP, 
any share in the government of one portion of the United > 
Kingdom; others, again, urged Mr. Gladstone to pursue his ^^-65. 
peculiar policy by disestablishing the angiican as he has 
despoiled the Irish church; even trusted colleagues in his 
cabinet openly concurred -with them in their desire altogether 
to thrust religion from the place -ivhich it ought to occupj^ in 
national education. M^iat is remarkable in Disraeli’s address 
is that to the central proposal of his adversary he offered no 
objection. As for remission of taxation, he said, that would 
be the course of any party or any ministr 3 ^ As for the 
promise of reduced local burdens and the abolition of the 
income-tax, why, these " were measures Avhich the con- 
servative part}!- have always favoured and which the prime 
minister and his ffiends have always opposed.’ 

By critics of the peevish school who cry for better bread 
than can be made of political wheat, Mr. Gladstone’s proffer 
to do away with the income-tax has been contumeliously 
treated as dangling a shameful bait. Such talk is surely 
Pharisaic stuff. As if in 1852 Disraeli in his own address had 
not declared that the government would have for its first 
object to relieve the agricultural interest from certain taxes. 

Was that a bribe? As if Peel in 1834-5 had not set forth in the 
utmost detail ah. the measures that he intended to submit to 
parhament if the constituencies would give him a majoiitj. 

Was this to drive an unprincipled bargain? As if every 
luinister does not always go to the country on promises, and 
as if the material of any promise could be more legitimate 
than a readjustment of taxation. The proceeding was styled a 
.sordid huckstering of a financial secret for a majority. Why 
■was it more sordid to seek a majority for abolition of the 
income-tax, than it was sordid in Peel in 1841 to seek a. 
majority for com laws, or in whigs and Manchester men to 
seek to -win'upon free trade ? Why is it an ignoble bargain 
to promise to remove the tax from income, and pure states- 
manship to remove the tax frrom bread ? ' Give us a majority,’ ,• / 
said Mr. Gladstone, ' and we will do away -with income-tax, •/ 
lighten local burdens; and help to free the breakfast table.’ 

If people believed him, what better reason could the}' have 
TOL. II. ■ 
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than such, a prospect as this for retaining him in the place 
of their chief ruler ? 


lY 

Parliament was dissolved on January 26, and the contend- 
ing forces instantly engaged. Mr. Gladstone did not spare 
himself : — 

Jan. 26, ’74. — Sf-of. To Osborne. Audience of H.M. who 
quite comprehends the provisional character of the position. 
, . . Boundless newspaper reading. 28. — 2-5. To Greenwich. 
Spoke an hour to 5000. An enthusiastic meeting, but the 
general prospects are far from cleaiA 31. — Woolwich meeting. 
The meeting disturbed by design was strangely brought round 
again. Feb. 2. — Third great meeting and speech of an hour at 
New Cross for Deptford. Much enthusiasm and fair order. 
3. — Many telegrams and much conversation vdth Granville and 
Wolverton in the evening. The general purport was first in- 
different, then bad. My own election for Greenwich after Boord 
the distiller, is more like a defeat than a victory, though it places 
me in parliament again. A wakeful night, but more I believe 
from a little strong coffee drunk incautiously, than from the polls, 
which I cannot help and have done all in my power to mend. 

The Greenwich seat, the cause of such long pertm'bation, 
was saved after all, but as Mr. Gladstone wrote to a defeated 
colleague, ‘ In some points of view it is better to be defeated 
outright, than to be pitched in like me at Greenwich.’ The 
numbers were Boord (C.) 6193, Gladstone (L.) 5968, Liardet 
(0.) 5561, Langley (L.) 5255. 

The conservative reaction was general. Scotland and 
Wales still returned a liberal majority, but even in these 
strongholds a breach was made — a net loss of 3 in Wales, 
of 9 in Scotland.' From the English counties 145 tories 
were returned, and no more than 27 liberals, a loss of 33, 
In the greater boroughs, hitherto regarded as staunchly 

^ It was an extraordinary feat for a had to be as far as possible brought 
statesman of sixty -five who had quite within the range of his voice, and Jus 
recently been confined to his bed witli only platform was a cart with some 
bronchitis. The day was damp and sort of Covering, in the front ^ 
drizzly ; numbers, which are variously which he had to stand bareheaded, 
estimated from six to seven thousand, Spectator, Jan. 31, 1874. 
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ministerial, some of the most populous rel-urncd tories. The CHAP, 
metropolitan elections wont ng^ainst the government, and 7. . ■ 

seats were lost — three in (lie citv, one in "Westminster, in G5. 
both cases by immense majorities. Tlio net liberal loss in 
the English boroughs was 32. In England and Wales the 
tory majority was 305; in Great Britain it stood at S3. 

When all was over, the new House contained a conservative 
majority of ‘IS, or on another c.stimatc, of 50, but really, in 
ilr. Gladstone’s word.s, ‘of much greater strength.’ 

Xuinhers, as iMr. Gladstone said afterwards, did not ex- 
hibit the whole measure of the calamity. An extraordinary 
portent arose in that quarter from which so many portents 
spring. ‘The liberal majority reckoned to have been re- 
turned from Ireland was at once found to be illusory. Out 
of the 105 members the liberals were little more than a 
dozen. The period immediately following the Church Act 
and Land Act had been chosen as one apjn-opriate for a 
formal severance of the Irish national party from the general 
body of British liberals. Their number was no loss than 
fifty-eight, an actual majority of the Irish representation. 

They assumed the name of home rulers, and established 
a separate parliamentary organization. On some questions 
of liberal opinion co-operation was still continued. But, as 
regards the part}", the weight of the home rulers clearly told 
more in favour of the conservative ministry than of the 
opposition ; and the liberal party would have been stronger 
not weaker had the entire body been systematically absent.’^ 

Before the election was over, Mr. Chichester Fortescue had 
warned him that he expected defeat in the county of 
Louth, for which he had sat ever since 1847 ; the defeat 
came. Mr. Gladstone wrote to him (Feb. 11): — 

I receive with great concern your dark prognostication of the 
result of the Louth election. It would be so painful in a public 
view with regard to the gratitude of Irishmen, that I will still 
hope for a better result. But with reference to the latter part 
of your letter, I at once write to say that in the double event of 
your rejection and your wish, I consider your claim to a peerage 


^ Mr. Gladstone on Electoral Facts, Nineteenth Century, November 1878. 
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indisputable. It Avould be hard to name the man who has done 
for Ireland all that you have done, or any man that knew the 
greatest Irish questions as you know them, 

Mr. Parnell, by tbe Avay, was not elected for Meath until 
April 1875. 

V 

As the adverse verdict became more and more emphatic, 
Mr. Gladstone stated to the Queen (Feb, 13) what was the 
bias of his mind, on the question whether the expiring 
government should await its sentence from parliament. He 
had no doubt, he said, that this course was the one most agree- 
able to usage, and to the rules of parliamentary government; 
any departure from it could only be justified upon excep- 
tional grounds. He was not, however, clear that this case, 
like that of 1868, was to be treated as exceptional, partly by 
reason of prevalent opinion, partly because it should be 
considered what is fair to an incoming administration with 
reference to the business, especially the financial business, of 
the year. Lord Granville from the first seems to have been 
against waiting for forinal decapitation by the new House of. 
Commons. To him Mr. Gladstone wrote (Feb. 7): — 

I presume you will answer Bismarck’s kind telegram. Please 
to mention me in your reply or not as you think proper. As to 
the impending crisis of our fate, one important element, I admit, 
Avill be tbe feeling of the party. I have asked Peel (whose first 
feeling seems rather to be with you) to learn what he can. I 
tend to harden in my own view, principle and precedent seeming 
to me alike clear. There are four precedents of our own time — 
1835, 1841, 1852, 1859, under three ministers. The only case 
the other way is that of 1868 of which the circumstances were 
altogether peculiar. But I admit it to be very doubtful whether 
we should get beyond the address. On the other hand I admit 
freely that I have no title to press my view beyond a certain 
point. 

‘ It is parliament,’ be argued, ‘ not tbe constituencies, that 
ought to dismiss tbe government, and tbe proper function ' 
of tbe House of Commons cannot be taken from it without 
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diminishing somewhat its dignit}^ and authority,’ There 
would bo reproach either way, lie said; either it would ho 
clinging to ollico, or it would bo running awa3^ To run 
away was in every circumstance of politics the thing to 
Mr. Gladstone most unbearable. According to Sir Robert 
Phillimore (Feb. S) ‘Gladstone would have met parliament 
but his colleagues objected, though it seems they would 
have stood by him if ho had pressed them to do so; but as 
he did not mean, or was not going, to fight in the van of 
opposition, he thought it unfair to press them.’ 


CHAP. 

XIV. 

65. 


Fch. 16, ’7-1, — C.abijict dinner 8-12. It went well. I did 
something towards snapping the ties and winding out of the coil. 
Conversation afterwards with Gr.anville, on the flags up and 
down. Then with AVolverton. To bed at 1^, but hay three hours 
awake (rare with me) with an overwrought brain. . . . 17. — 
12^-6. AVent to Windsor, and on behalf of the cabinet resigned. 
Took with me Merchant of Venice and Thomas ti JCcmps, each how 
admirable in its way!^ 20. — Went by 5.10 to Windsor, final 
audience and kissed hands. Her Majesty very kind, the topics of 
conversation were of course rather limited. 21. — I cleared my 
room in Downing Street and bade it farewell, giving up my keys 
except the cabinet key. 28, — Set aside about 300 vols. of 
pamphlets for the shambles, March 3. — I have given up all my 
keys; quitted Downing Street a week ago; not an official box 
remains. But I have still the daily visit of a kind private 
secretary ; when that drops all is over. 5. — liamilton paid me 
his last visit. To-morrow I encounter my own correspondence 
single-handed. 


The Queeu repeated a former proposal of a peerage. 
In returning some submissions for her approval, she 
wished ‘ likewise to record her offer to Mr. Gladstone of a 
mark of her recognition of his services which, however, he 

^ February 17, 1874. — ‘I was with posed. There was therefore no im- 
the Queen to-day at Windsor for pediment whatever to the immediate 
three-quarters of an hour, and and plenary execution of my corn- 
nothing could be more frank, natural, mission from the cabinet ; and I at 
and kind, than her manner through- once tendered our resignations, which 
out. In conversation at the audience, I understand to have been graciously 
I of course followed the line on which accepted. She left me, I have no 
we agreed last night. She assented doubt, to set about making other 
freely to all the honours I had pro- arrangements. ’ 
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declines from motives wliicli slie fully appreciates/ Mr. 
Gladstone writes to his brother Sir Thomas (Feb. 13) ; — 

Accept niy best thanks for your kind note of yesterday. My 
reply to the Queen was first made twelve months ago when we 
proposed to resign simply from the failure of a great measure in 
H. of 0. I repeated it this year with similar expressions of 
gratitude, but with the remark that even if my mind had been 
open on the question, I did not think I could have accepted any- 
thing while under that national condemnation which has been 
emphatically enough pronounced at the elections. I may be 
Avrong in ra}'' vieAv of the matter generally ; but I can only judge 
for the best. I do not see that I am Avanted or should be of use 
in the House of Lords, and there Avould be more discrepancy 
betAveen rank and fortune, Avhich is a thing on the whole rather to 
be deprecated. On the other hand, I know that the line I haA'^e 
marked out for myself in the H. of C. is one not altogether easy 
to hold ; but I have every disposition to remain quiet there, and 
shall be very glad if I can do so. 

VI 

Letters from tAvo of his colleagues explain the catastrophe. 
The shrewd Lord Halifax says to him (Feb. 12) : — 

As far as I can make out people are frightened — the masters 
were afraid of their Avorkmen, manufacturers afraid of strikes, 
churchmen afraid of the nonconformists, many afraid of Avhat is 
going on in France and Spain — and in very unreasoning fear 
have all taken refuge in conservatism. Ballot enabled them to do 
this without apparently deserting their principles and party. 
Things in this country as elsewhere are apt to run for a time in 
opposite directions. The reaction from the quiet of Palmerston’s 
government gave you strength to remove four or five old-standing 
abuses which nobody had ventured to touch for years. The feelings 
of those who suffer from the removal of abuses are always 
stronger than those of the general public who are benefited. 
Gratitude for the Beform bill and its sequel of improvements 
hardly gave a liberal majority in 1835, and gratitude for the 
removal of the Irish church, purchase, etc., has not given us 
a majority in 1874. 
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Mr. Bright •wrote to liim that ns things had turned out, it 
■would 2)orha23s liave been •wiser fir.'st to secure the budget ; 
with that and better organization, the result might have been 
better three or six months later. In Lancashire, said Bright, 
j)ublicans and Irishmen had joined together, one for delirium 
tremens and the other for religious education. The 25th 
clause and Mr. Forster’s obstinac}', ho added, had done 
much to wreck the ship. Jlr. Gladstone’s own di.agnosis 
was not veiy different. To his brother Bobertson ho wrote 
(Feb. 6): — 


CHAP. 

XIV. 

05 . 


For many yc.ars in the House of Commons I have had more 
fighting than an}' other man. For the last five years I have had 
it almost all, and of it a considerable jjart has been against those 
‘independent ’ liberals -whose characters and talents seem to be 
much more aj^preciated by the press and general public, than the 
characters and talents of quieter members of the party. I do not 
speak of such men as , who leave office or otherwi.se find occa- 

sion to vindicate their independence, and vote against us on the 
questions immediately concerned. These men make very little 
noise and get very little applause. But there is another and 
more popular class of independent liberals who have been repre- 
sented by the Daily Kcu's, and who have been one main cause of 
the weakness of the government, though they (generally) and 
their organ have rallied to us too late during the election. "We 
have never recovered from the blow which they helped to strike 
on the Irish Education bill. 

But more immediately operative causes have determined the 
elections. I have no doubt what is the principal. "We have 
been borne down in a torrent of gin and beer. Next to this has 
been the action of the Education Act of 1870, and the subsequent 
controversies. Many of the Roman catholics have voted against 
us because we are not denominational ; and many of the dissenters 
have at least abstained from voting because we are. Doubtless 
there have been other minor agencies; but these are the chief 
ones. The eflfect must be our early removal from office. For 
me that will be a ver}*- great change, for I do not intend to 
assume the general functions of leader of the opposition, and my 
great ambition or design will be to spend the remainder of my 
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days, if it please God, in tranquillity, and at any rate in freedom 
from political strife. 

When a short idle attempt was made in the new parlia- 
ment to raise a debate upon the date and circumstances 
of the dissolution, Disraeli used language rightly called by 
Mr. Gladstone ‘generous." ‘The right honourable gentle- 
man’s friends,’ he said, ‘ were silent, and I must confess I 
admire their taste and feeling. If I had been a follower of 
a parliamentary chief as eminent, even if I thought he had 
erred, I should have been disposed rather to exhibit sym- 
pathy than to offer criticism, I should remember the great 
victories which he had fought and won ; I should remember 
his illustrious career ; its continuous success and splendour, 
not its accidental or even disastrous mistakes,’^ 

One word upon the place of this election in our financial 
history. In 1874, the prosperity of the country and the move- 
ment of the revenue gave an opportunity for repeal of the 
income-tax. That opportunity never recurred. The election 
of 1874 was the fall of the curtain ; the play that had begun in 
1842 came to its last scene. It marked the decision of the 
electorate that the income-tax — introduced in time of peace 
by Peel and continued by Mr. Gladstone, for the purpose 
of simplifying the tariff and expanding trade — should be 
retained for general objects of government and should be a 
permanent element of our finance. It marked at the same 
time the prospect of a new era of indefinitely enlarged 
expenditure, with the income-tax as a main engine for 
raising ways and means. Whether this decision was wise 
or unwise, Ave need not here discuss. 

^ March 19, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I 

UETIREMENT PROM LEADERSHIP 
{lS7i-lS7o) 

‘ (ikv, uii-af, Trpccr^urep6s re i)Oi] eip.1 Kal ^apvi aelptffOai’ av oi nva. 
ruude rwu veuripiov niXcve roDra TroUctP.^ — Hkhodotus iv. 150. 

‘ I am too old, 0 king, and slow to stir ; so bid thou ono of the 
3'oungor men here do these things.’ 

A jiEjMBER of the great government of 1868, in a letter to 
one of his family, gave an account of the final meeting of 
the cabinet : — 

Feb. 17, 1874. — I doubt — he says — whether I ever passed a 
more eventful evening than yesterday. The whole cabinet was 
assembled. We resolved after full discussion of pros and 
cons, and some slight difference of opinion, to resign at once. 
After which came the startling announcement that Gladstone 
would no longer retain the leadership of the liberal party, nor 
resume it, unless the party had settled its differences. He will 
not expose himself to the insults and outrages of 1866-8, and he 
has a keen sense of the disloyalty of the party during the last 
three years. He will sit as a private member and occasionally 
speak for himself, but he -will not attend the House regularly, 
nor assume any one of the functions of leader. He does this not 
from anger, but because he says that it is absolutely necessary to 
party action to learn that all the duties and responsibilities do not 
rest on the leaders, but that followers have their obligations too. 
As a consequence of this Cardwell retires to the House of Lords. 
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He will not take tke leadership, nor will lie consent to serve under 
any one but Gladstone. He is too old, lie says. Lowe protests 
against the anarchical experiment, and talks of Hartington as 
leader. As neither Lowe, nor Bright, nor Goschen, nor Forster 
is in a position to act as leader, it may come to this, so that 
the liberal front benches of the two- Houses will be entirely 
remodelled.^ 

Here is Mr. Gladstone’s o-wn account, written twenty-three 
years later, and confirmed by all other accessible papers of 
the moment : — 

I was most anxious to make the retirement of the ministry 
the occasion of my own. I had served for more than forty 
years. My age — 65 — was greater than that of Sir Eobert 
Peel at his retirement in 1846, or at his death in 1850, 
and was much beyond that at which most of the leading 
commoners of the century had terminated their political career, 
together with their natural life. I felt myself to be in some 
measure out of touch with some of the tendencies of the liberal 
party, especially in religious matters. Sir A. Clark, whom I 
consulted, would give me on medical grounds no encouragement 
whatever. But I deeply desired an interval between parliament 
and the grave. In spite of the solicitations of my friends I 
persisted. For 18Y4 there was a sort of compromise ‘without 
prejudice.’ As having a title to some rest I was not a very 
regular attendant, but did not formally abdicate. 

He found specific reasons for withdrawal in the state of 
the party (Feb. 12): — 

1. The absence of any great positive aim (the late plan [budget] 
having failed) for which to co-operate. 2. The difficulty of estab- 
lishing united and vigorous action in the liberal party for the 
purposes of economy. 3. The unlikelihood of arriving at any 
present agreement respecting education. 

In another fragment of the same date, he says : — 

I do not forget that I am in debt to the party generally for 
kindness, indulgence, and confidence, much beyond what I have 

^ Aierdare Papers. 
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deserved. Deeming myself unable to hold it together from my CHAP, 
present position in a manner worthy of it, I see ho\y unlikely it is 
that I should hereafter be able to give any material aid in the 
adjustment of its difficulties. Yet if such aid should at any time 
be generally desired with a view to arresting some great evil or 
procuring for the nation some great good, my willingness to enter 
into counsel for the occasion would follow from all I have said. 

But always with the understanding that as between section and 
section I could not become a partisan, and that such interference 
even in the case of its proving useful would entail no obligation 
whatever on those accepting it, and carry with it no disturbance 
of any arrangement subsisting at the time. 

The situation proved, as Lowe had foreseen, an anarchic 
experiment. Mr. Gladstone went up to London for the 
session, and followed his ordinary social course : — 

March 9, 1874. — Off at 4.45 to Windsor for the f§te. We dined 
at St. George’s Hall. I was presented to the Duchess of E. by 
the Queen, and had a few kind words from H.M. 11. — Arch- 
bishop Manning, 9-11. It is kind in him to come, but most of 
it is rather hollow work, limited as we are. 16. — Dined at 

Marlborough House. A civil talk with Disraeli. 20. — Finished - 
Vivian G^-ey. The first quarter extremely clever, the rest trash. 

May 15. — Emperor of Russia’s reception at 3.15. He thanked 
me for my conduct to Russia while I was minister. I assured 
his Majesty I had watched with profound interest the trans- 
actions of his reign, and the great benefits he had conferred upon 
his people. He hoped the relations of the two countries would 
always be good. . . . Dined at Marlborough House. Stafford 
House ball afterwards. The emperor complained of the burden 
and late hours of evening entertainments. Princess of Wales so 
nice about her picture. Dpsraeli] complained of my absence, said 
they could not get on without me. 20. — Dined at the F.O. to 
meet the emperor. It was very kind of Derby, hluch work 
at Hawarden in arranging books and papers. 

The House of Commons is hardly attractive to an irregular 
‘ and perfunctory attendant ; and Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts 
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deserved. Pceining myself nnalde to liold it. togotlicr from my CHAP. 
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all turned to other fields. To Mrs. Gladstone he "wrote early 
' in April : — 

The anti-parliamentary reaction has been stronger with me 
even than I anticipated. I am as far as possible from feeling 
the want of the House of Commons. I could cheerfully go there 
to do a work ; but I hope and pray to be as little there as possible, 
except for such an aim. In London I think we were too much 
hustled to speak leisurely or effectually of the future. It -svill 
open for us by degrees. I shall be glad when the matter of 
money, after all a secondary one, is disentangled, but chiefly 
because it seems to put pressure upon you. I spoke to Stephen 
about these matters on Saturday ; he was kind, reasonable, and 
in all ways as satisfactory as possible. There is one thing I 
should like you to understand clearly as to my view of things, 
for it is an essential part of that view. I am convinced that the 
welfare of mankind does not now depend on the state or the 
world of politics ; the real battle is being fought in the world of 
thought, where a deadly attack is made with great tenacity of 
purpose and over a wide field, upon the greatest treasure of 
mankind, the belief in God and the gospel of Christ. 

In June Sir Stephen Glynne died, — ‘ a dark, dark day.’ 

‘ My brother-in-law,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone at a later date, ‘ was 
a man of singular refinement and as remarkable modesty. 
His culture was high and his character one of deep interest. 
His memory was on the whole decidedly the most remark- 
able known to me of the generation and country. His life, 
however, was retired and unobtrusive ; but he sat in parlia- 
ment, I think, for about fifteen years, and was lord-lieutenant 
of his county.’ 

I thank you much — Mr. Gladstone said to the Duke of Argyll — 
for your kind note. Your sympathy and that of the duchess 
are ever ready. But even you can hardly tell how it is on 
this occasion needed and warranted. My wife has lost the last 
member of a family united by bonds of the rarest tenderness, the 
last representative of his line, the best of brothers, who had ” 
drawn closer to her as the littk -•'! thinned. As. 

no one can know what our pe y <5 were, wit > ' ' ■ ‘ 
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ing the interior clctaiis of a long family history, and efibrts and 
struggles in common carried on through a long series of years, 
which riveted into the closest, union our original alVection. He 
was a very rare man, hut. wo grieve not for him : he sleeps 
the sleep of the just. The event is a great one also to the 
outward frame of our life here.’ 


CHAE. 

I. 


In the same letter ho .saws it i.s most jminfnl t<^ him to ho 
dragged into ccclc.sin.stical turmoil, n.s for cxamjdc hy the 
Scotch patronage hill, which he eonsidcr.s jirceipitalc, nnwi.se, 
and daring, or the bill directed against the endowed schools 
corami.ssioner.s, of whom his brother-in-law. Lord Lyttelton, 
was one. In the last ease he acted as loader of an organized 
party, but in the more itnportant instance of a hill devised, 
as Mr. Disraeli said, to put down ritnnli.sm, liis dissent from 
most of those around him fulfilled all the anticijtations that 
had. pointed to retirement. 'Die Hou.se was heartily in 
favour of the hill, and what is called the country earnestly 
supported it, though in the cabinet itself at least four 
ministers wore strcnuou.sly hostile. Mr. Gladstone writes 
to his wife a trenchant account of his vigorous dealing 
with a prominent colleague who had rashly ventured to 
mark him for assault. He sent word to the two archbishops 
that if they carried a certain amendment lie should hold 
himself ‘ altogether discharged from maintaining any longer 
the establishment of the church.’ Ho wrote to Lord 
Harrowby when the recess came: — 

I think, or rather I am convinced, that the cflect cif/icr of one or 
two more ecclesiastical sessions of parliament such as the last, or of 
an}’^ prolonged series of contentious proceedings under the recent 
Act, upon subjects of widespread interest, will he to disestablish 
the church. I do not /eel the dread of disestablishment which 
you may probably entertain : hut I desire and seek so long as 
standing ground remains, to avert, not to preciiiitate it. 

To another correspondent — 

Individually I have serious doubts whether the whole of the 
penal proceedings taken in this country with respect to church 

^ See vol. i. p. 337. 
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matters from tiie day of Dr. Hampden downwards, liave not done 
considerably more harm than good. There is no doubt at all that 
all the evils, of whatever kind, at which they were aimed, exist at 
this moment among us in a far more aggravated shape than when 
they began. . . . 'My object and desire has over been and still is, 
to keep the church of England together, both as a church and as 
an establishment. As a church, I believe, she is strong enough, 
by virtue of the prayer-book, to hold together under all circum- 
stances ; but as an establishment, in my opinion, she is not strong 
enough to bear either serious secession or prolonged parliamentary 
agitation. 

Finally, in a letter dated from Whittinghame (Nov. 17) — 

There are already too many causes of demoralisation operating 
upon the House of Commons. If it is also to become a debased 
copy of an ecclesiastical council, all the worst men and worst 
qualities of the worst men will come to the front, and the place 
will become intolerable. 

Even any member of parliament who shares none of Mr. 
Gladstone’s theology, may .sympathise to the full with his 
deep disgust at theologic and ecclesiastical discussions as 
conducted inUhat secular air. We can easily understand how 
detestable heAfound it, and how those discussions fortified 
his sense of^estihngement from the ruling sentiments of the 
parliamentary party of which he was still the titular leader. 

Of course the wnigs, always for keeping a parliamentary 
church in its propeiAplace, disliked his line. Liberals like 
Thiiiwall read his speeches ‘ with great pain and suspicion,’ 
and declared their confideime to be shaken. Hardly any 
section was completely satisfied. His mind in the autumn 
and winter of 1874 was absorbed, as we shall see within a 
few pages, in an assault upon the decrees of the Vatican 
Council of 1870. This assault, as he told Lord Granville 
(Dec. 7, 1874), vrhile tending ‘to hearten’ the party gener- 
ally, was against his resumption of formal leadership, because 
it widened the breach with the Irishmen in the House of 
Commons. Apart from this there were many questions, 
each with a group of adherents to a special view, but incap- 
able of being pursued by common and united action. He 
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ran tlirough the list in writing to Lord Granville. It has CHAP. 

historic interest : — ' r — 

^T. 65. 

1. Extension of the suffrage, with redistribution of seats abreast 
or in the real'. 2. Disestablishment in Scotland, England. 3. ' 

.Land laws. 4. Eetrenchment. 5. Colonial policy, territorial 
extension of the empire. 6. Keform of local government taxa- 
tion. 7. Secular education. S. Undenominational education. 

9. Irish affairs. On no one of these is there known to exist a 
plan desired by the entire party, or by any clear and decisive 
majority of it. 

On the whole, he was persuaded that neither the party 
generally nor the countr}'’ desired another period of active 
reforms, even if he were fit to conduct them. Besides this 
he confessed his ‘ apprehension that differences would spring 
up, and great shrinking from an}'- breach with the party, and 
a determination, often expressed, never, if he could help it, 
to lead one branch of it against another.’ In many forms 
he carried Lord Granville with him round the circle of his 
arguments. He once sent his points on half-a-dozen scraps 
of paper. Granville playfully replied, ‘ I should like to treat 
them as old Lord Bessborough used to treat his playing- 
cards when luck was adverse — tear them up into small 
bits and toss them in the fire.’ Nothing shook him, not 
even Mrs. Gladstone’s misgivings. To her he wrote from 
Carlton House Terrace on the eve of the session of 1876 : — 

Now for the grave matter about the leadership. I have had 
much conversation -with Granville and Cardwell, and I am going 
to see Hartington, also Goschen, to-morrow. My letter is re- 
written and improved, but I ani obliged to stand to my con- 
clusion, for many reasons. Among them the church reason is one 
of the most serious, and the other the undefined and prolonged 
character of the service if now undertaken. This, while arguing 
and deprecating, they admit I think to a great extent. Our old 
colleagues are inclined to come up on Thursday if they can, and' 
this will be rather to hear than to debate. Hartington -will 
succeed. I am indeed sorry that you and I have not been able 
to take the same view of this important subject, but you know that 
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I am acting on convictions very long entertained, and will I am 
sure believe that I have probed myself deeply, and used all the 
means in my power to get at a right conclusion. Nay, I think you 
Avill be more reconciled, when I tell you that Granville did not 
really see his way either to a nominal leadership, or to making 
any arrangement by which I could after a short time with some 
certainty have escaped. I saw Clark last night and this morning; 
he gives an excellent account of me and makes it impossible for 
me to plead health as my reason. 

The d-rama went rapidly forward : — 

Jmi. 12. — I find that the agreement made yesterday that I 
should meet my former colleagues on Monday will require me to 
remain until this day, though after a pretty busy morning the 
pressure is less. I have, however, to preside in the evening at 
the meeting of the INIetaphysical Society, and to listen, though 
I hope nothing more, to a tough discussion. Manning, I am 
sorry to say, will be there. His pamphlet is at length going 
to press, and will extend he says to 150 pages. Newman is not 
out yet. 

11 Carlton Bouse Terrace, Jan. 14, ’75. — This great affair is 
nearly arranged. !My old colleagues all submit under protest; 
and I shall be free. An article in the Times this morning is 
undisguisedly aimed at getting rid of me ; but it does not express 
any of their feelings. We have had a morning at Granville’s; 
Halifax, Granville, Cardwell, Hartington, Aberdare, Forster, 
Carlingford, Stansfeld, Selborne, Goschen, Lowe, Kimberley, — in 
short all, I think, except Ai’gyll and Bright. There was argu- 
ment and exhortation, and much kindness. My letter to Gran- 
ville will be accompanied by a short reply from him expressing 
difference of opinion and regret. They are afraid of being 
blamed by the party if they seem to show indifference. 

The Queen thanked Mr. Gladstone for communicating to 
her his resolution of retiring from the more active duties 
of parliamentary life. She was not entirely unprepared for 
it after what he told her himself last year. ‘ She knows 
that his zeal and untiring energy have always been exerted 
with the desire of advancing the welfare of the nation and 
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maintaining the honour of the crown, and she thanks him 
for his loyal assurances of supjjort on all occasions when 
it may become necessary.’ 

The Duke of Argyll wrote ‘ sincerely to congratulate ’ him 
upon his withdrawal. Bright on the other hand (Jan. 17) 
said he could not applaud, yet he would not blame: Mr. 
Gladstone’s course seemed so unfortunate if not disastrous 
to the great pubhc interests committed to him : — 

For myself, says Bright, if I could have foreseen either the result 
of the election of last year, or your retirement from the conduct of 
the party, I should certainly have withdrawn from parliament, 
where now I seem to have quite as little of duty or of a mission as 
you have. The front opposition bench is full of discord, and when 
you are not there full of jealousy, and I find myself without any 
particular attraction to any particular part of the House. However, 
I will not complain ; some door of escape may open for me, and I 
can become a spectator as you are proposing to be. 

I hope on some occasion I may have the chance of seeing you 
when you come to town. I have had so much pleasure in your 
friendship, and have gained so much from it, that I would fain 
hope it need not cease now, when our association will necessarily 
be less frequent than it has been of late years. Whether you 
come back to the political field or turn Avholly to study and to 
literature, I am sure you Avill be usefully employed, and I hope 
that nothing but blessing may rest upon all your labours. 

The feeling among liberals in the country was of deejA 
dismay. Some of the whigs doubtless found solace in the 
anticipation that a new middle party might be formed, with 
‘a recovery of the old liberal position demolished for the 
time by John Mill, Gladstone, and Cobden.’^ But this was 
limited to a narrow circle. ‘All sunshine is gone out of 
politics,’ was a general phrase. The news was compared 
by one correspondent to Gelon’s message to the Greeks, that 
the spring was taken out of their year.^ 

An organ of the stiff nonconformists said,^ ‘Against his 
government we felt that Ave had a great grievance ; for him- 

^ Blackford’s Letters, p. 362. ® Congregationalist, Feb. 1875, p. 

- Herod, vii. 162. 66. 
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self, the nonconformists of this country have long cherished 
a loyalty more fervent, v'o are inclined to imagine, than 
that with which he has been regarded hy any other section 
of the community. He, beyond all other modern states- 
men, with perhaps here and there a doubtful exception, 
gave us the impression of a man who regarded politics as 
a part of Christian duty.’ And the same writers most truly 
added, AVe do not know what the English people have 
done for Mr. Gladstone that can he compared for a moment 
with what Mr. Gladstone has done for them. Claims on 
him we have none. He has far more than discharged any 
debt that he could have owed to the nation.’ These words 
are a just remonstrance against the somewhat tyrannical 
conventions of English publicdife. 

AVhen the session began,. he wrote to Mrs. Gladstone (Feb. 
15) : — ‘ I came down to the House and took my seat nearly 
in the same spot as last ye,ar, finding Bright my neighbour, 
with which I was very well 'pleased. Granville and Harting- 
ton both much preferred m,y continuing on the front bench 
to my going elsewhere.’ p^ord Hartington, strongly en- 
couraged against his own iueH^ations by Mr. Gladstone, 
accepted a thankless and unj^j-omising post, and held it 
with honour and crediCfpr five nifficult years to come. 
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Lirr 1)0 siiPtiL'ptibiliiies, jiuritan, jimtosuint, nnglicau, or other, bo 
startled if vc observe tliat Home is, nnd may long be, in some im- 
portant respects, the centre of the ChriRtiun world. It is indeed a 
centre -which repels ns noil ns attracts; -which prob.tbly rejiels even 
more tlmii it attmct.s ; but which, whether repelling or nttrncting, 

-influences. — Ci-AnsTo.VK (IST.o). 

One question, as the reader b}* this tinic avcII knows, living 
deepest in Mr, Glarhstonc’s lieart and mind from liis first U. 
book in 1S3S onwards, was tlio relation of the churches to ' 
modern society. English statesmen arc wont to bo either 
blind to the existence of suck a question, or else thc}- sock 
an easy refuge from it in a perfunctory erastianism, some- 
times intellectually refined, sometimes a little brutish, 
but alwaj's shallow. In all the three great branches of 
Christianity, the Latin, thc Greek or orthodox, the protes- 
tant, Mr. Gladstone’s interest was incessant, sincere, and 
profound. It covered their theology, their organization, 
their history and principles of groAvth, the bearings of their 
system upon individual character and social well-being 
all over Europe. He was one of the very few public men 
capable of discerning that the fall of the temporal power 
of the pope marked a more startling change and a pro- 
founder crisis in human history, than the unification of 
Italy, the unification of Germany, the reconstructed re- 
public in Erance, perhaps even than the preservation of the 
American union. He knew the force of ideas in the world ; 
he realised the vast transformations that had in their suc- 
cession swept over the minds of men since cardinal dogmas 
had been established; he comprehended the motion in 

ns 
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articles of faitli, as men made their ‘voyagings through 
strange seas of thought ’ ; he was alive to the fact that moral 
crises brought on by change in intellectual outlook and 
temperature, are of deeper ooncem than questions of terri- 
tory, or dynasty, or form of government. The moral crisis 
is what reaches furthest and matters most. A movement of 
the first magnitude was accentuated by Pius ix., when by the 
Syllabus of 1864 he challenged modern society in all its 
foundations, its aims, its principles, in the whole range of its 
ideals. Some called this daring ultimatum the gravest event 
since the French uprising in 1789. The Syllabus prepared 
the way for a more elaborately organized operation on behalf 
of papal authorit}’’. The train was secretly laid for a grand 
reaction, a grand re-installation of the Christian faith.^ 

The Pope had been despoiled of territory, his sway 
within the walls of Rome itself was in constant danger, 
his most powerful protector north of the Alps had been 
weakened and humiliated by protestant Prussia. He was 
now to be compensated for his calamities by a majestic 
demonstration of his hold upon the spiritual allegiance of 
millions of adherents in every portion of the habitable 
globe. The twentieth ecumenical council assembled in St. 
Peter’s at Rome on December 8, 1869. In this gathering of 
catholic prelates from both hemispheres, two antagonistic 
schools confronted one another. The ultramontanes held 
that the revolutionary welter and confusion of the modern 
world could only be healed by solemn affirmation of the 
principle of sovereign authority lodged in an infallible pope, 
with absolute power to define by that apostolic authority 
Avhat ought to be held as articles of faith or morals. The 
assumptions, the standards, the ruling types of the modern 
age, they boldly encountered with rigid iteration of maxims 
of ‘old time, imposing obedience and submission to a fixed 
social order and a divinely commissioned hierarchy. IH' 
flexibility ^vas to be the single watchword by which the 
church could recover a world that, from Naples even to 
Mexico, seemed to be rapidly drifting away from her. The 

^ See Cecconi’s Sioria del Gone, earlier views on the temporal power, 
Vai. i. p. 3. For Mr. Gladstone’s see above, vol. i. p. 403. 
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opposing school took otlicr ground. Pcrliaps they .saw that- 
siipreinacy i.s one thing, and infallibnity aiiotlicr thing quite 
different. Tlie liberal catholics did not contest the dogma 
of papal infallibility ; they questioned the o.xpediency of its 
proclamation: they were for a.'^socialing ideas of religion 
with ideas of liberty; the}’' were not for e.x tending the 
domain of miracle and the supernatural. 

Then as in the old historic councils, influence of race 
and nation liad decisive effects. It could not bo otherwise 
in what was in essence a conflict between a centralized 
doctrinal authority on the one hand, and the inc.Ktingui.sh- 
ablo tendency towards national churches on the other. The 
Italian bishops went with the Po])C. The Germans, ns of old 
they had been for emperor against ])ricst, were now on the 
side of freedom airainst what certain of them did not hesitate 

O 

to call tyranny and fraud. Some of the ablest of the French 
wore true to Galilean tradition and resisted the decree. 
Among the most active and uncompromising of all the 
ultramontane part}' was our lilngli.sh !Manning.^ 

II 

At the end of November 1800, Acton had written to Mr. 
Gladstone from Home. ‘ Your letter is a very sad one,’ Jlr. 
Gladstone answered. ‘ I feel as deep and real an interest in 
the affairs of other Christian communions as in my oivn; and 
most of all in the case of the most famous of them all, and 
the one within which the largest number of Christian souls 
find their sjiiritual food,’ Before Manning loft for Borne, an 
amiable correspondence took place between Mr. Gladstone 
and him, ‘ How sad it is for us both ’ — this was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s starting-point — ‘ considering our personal relations, 
that we should now be in this predicament, that the things 
which the one looks to as the salvation of faith and church, 
the other regards as their destruction.’ 

To Mr. Odo Russell, now the informal agent of the British 
government in Rome, the prime minister wrote : — 

It is curious that Manning has so greatly changed his 
character. When he was archdeacon with us, all his strength was 

1 See Purcell, ii. chap. 1 6. 
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tlioiiglat to lie in a governing faculty, and in its wise moderation. 
Now lie is ever quoted as the 'iiUra of ultras, and lie seems greatly 
to have overshot his mark. The odds seem to he that the child 
yet unborn will rue the calling of this council. For if the best 
result arrive in the triumph of the fallibilitarians, will not even 
this be a considerable shock to the credit and working efficacy of 
the papal system 1 You must really be all eyes and ears, a very 
Argus in both organs, until the occasion has gone by. 

As for the issue of the council, Acton, having Mr. Odo 
Kussell in agreement with him, from the first conveyed to 
Mr. Gladstone his opinion that the pope would prevail. 

The only hope in my mind, said Mr. G-ladstone in reply, is that 
there may be a real minority, and that it may speak plainly. 
A few bold men would easily insure themselves a noble im- 
mortality. But will any have the courage 1 The Italian govern- 
ment have one and only one method in their hands of fighting 
the pope : and that is to run, against nomination from Eome, the 
old and more popular methods of choosing bishops by clerical 
election, with the approbation of the fiockd Unless they resort to 
this they can do nothing. 

All the accounts from Eome, he tells Lacaita (Jan. 2, 1870), are 
as bad as possible. For the first time in my life, I shall now be 
lobliged to talk about popery ; for it would be a scandal to call the 
religion they are manufacturing at Eome by the same name as 
that of Pascal, or of Bossuet, or of Ganganelli. The truth is that 
ultramontanism is an anti-social poiver, and never has it more 
undisguisedly assumed that character than in the Syllabus. 

The French government wrote despatches of mild protest 
but said nothing of withdrawing their garrison. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Clarendon were for informing the Roman 
court that they were cognizant of the French despatches, 
and approved of their tenour. The Queen and the cabinet, 
however were entirely averse to meddling with the council, 

1 ‘ Outside the Roman state, I am the temporalities of the sees. They 
amazed at the Italian government ought to know their own business 
giv-iT- - ver into the hands of the best ; but to me it seems that this is 
pi*" lythe nomination to the liberality carried into folly; and I 

F spiritual offices, but a know that Some Italians think so.’— 

n‘ , ■-'k is to carry with it To Lord Granville, Dec. 21, 1870. 
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and nothing was done officiall}^ This did not prevent Mr. CHAP 
Gladstone from telling Archbishop Manning what imperii- v 
ments would be placed in the way of Irish legislation by the 
state of English feeling as to the Sjdlabus and other papal 
proceedings. ‘ My feelings and convictions,’ he says (April 
16), ‘are as 3^11 well Imow decidedly with 3 mur “opposition,” 
which ' I believe to be contending for the religious and civil 
interests of mankind against influences highty disastrous 
and. menacing to both. But the prevaiHng ojjinion is that 
it is better to let those influences take their course, and 
work out the damage which they will naturall}’- and sure]}'- 
entail upon the see of Borne and upon what is bound to it.’ 

In -oarliament there was an utter aversion to the Roman 
pohcy, and he gives instances, noting even a change of 
opinion about the Irish land bill. ‘ What I have described 
is no matter of speculation. I know it b}' actual and daily 
touch. I am glad you have moved me to state it in some 
detail. It is to me matter of profound grief, especially as 
regards land in Ireland.’ 

To Lord Acton : — 

Of all the prelates at Rome, none have a finer opportunity, to 
.none is a more crucial test noAv applied, than to those of the 
United States. For if there, where there is nothing of covenant, 
of restraint, or of equivalent between the church and the state, the 
propositions of the Syllabus are still to have the eountenance of 
the episcopate, it becomes really a little difficult to maintain in 
argument the civil rights of such persons to toleration, however 
conclusive be the argument of policy in favour of granting it. I 
can hardly bring mj'self to speculate or care on what particular 
day the foregone conclusion is to be finally adopted. My grief is 
sincere and deep, but it is at the whole thing, so ruinous in its 
consequences as they concern faith. In my viev', the size of the 
minority though important, is not nearly so important as the 
question whether there will be a minority at all. 

There was a minority. In a division taken at a late 
stage, 451 composed the majority, 88 resisted, and 62 were 
for a new examination. Then the minority turned their 
backs on Rome; and on July 18 the definition of infalli- 
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bility was acclaimed in St. Peter’s in j)resence of tbe pope by 
^ 533 against 2. 

Mr. Gladstone is very glad when Clarendon instructs Mr. 
Russell to turn bis back on tlie festivities at Rome. ‘ Tbe 
whole proceeding bas been monstrous, and it will here- 
after become one of the laughing-stocks of history. The 
fanaticism of the middle ages is really sober compared 
with that of the nineteenth centuiy.’ ‘ The proclamation of 
Infalhbility,’ he said to Bishop Moriarty, ‘ I must own I • 
look upon as the most portentous (taking them singly), of 
all events in the history of the Christian church.’ 

in 

The next day, as we know, war was declared by France 
against Germany, the French garrison left Rome, and on 
September 20 the Italians marched in. 

A month before the war broke out, Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to Lord Clarendon : ‘ I would avoid any official support of 
the Italian application to France for the evacuation of Rome, 
by saying that this country had always abstained from mixing 
in that question; and that we were the more induced to 
persevere in that policy from being well convinced that the 
French government is perfectly aware that in this country 
the occupation of any part of the pontifical territories by 
French troops is regarded with regret, pain, and disapproval. 
Further, that those who most strongly entertain these 
sentiments, are generally the persons who most highly value, 
and have most striven to promote, the good imderstanding 
between France and England.’ 

The occupation of Rome by the Italian government brought 
upon Mr. Gladstone various demands and movements from 
different parts of the country. His cabinet agreed that the 
proper course was to decline all interference with a view to 
the restoration of the temporal power, though they accepted 
the task of promoting, by means of friendly representations, 
arrangements to secure the pontiff’s freedom and becoming 
support. Then some of his presbyterian friends asked him 
why he should even do so much as this, when he would take 
no such steps for the moderator of the free church. Now 
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consider, Mr. Gladstone replied; ‘the pope is a sovereign CHAR 
who was in lawful possession of large revenues, and who had . 
charged himself with the support of a body of cardinals, • 
ministers, nuncios, servants, and guards out of those revenues. 

He has been dispossessed, not for anj fault of his own, but 
because clerical dominion was deemed intolerable. In the 
maintenance of the jjope and his court, followers and agents, 
six millions of our fellow-subjects or thereabouts are deeply 
interested ; and they are making demands upon us which 
we are forced to decline. But I should for one be ashamed 
to den}?- that there are the strongest equitable claims upon 
the Italian government growing out of the past state of 
things; that in these equitable claims the six millions 
I speak of have a real interest and share ; and as the 
matter is international, and they have no locus standi 
with the Italian government, it is our part so far to plead 
their cause if need be.’ 


IV 

Four years elapsed before Mr. Gladstone was in a position 
to follow up his strong 023inions on the injury done, as he 
believed, to human liberty by the Vatican decrees. But 
the great debate between ultramontanes and old catholics 
was followed by him with an interest that never slackened. 
In September 1874 he went to Munich, and we can hardly 
be wrong in ascribing to that visit the famous tract which 
was to make so lively a stir before the end of the year. 
His principal object Avas to communicate Avith Hr. HoUinger, 
and this object, he tells Mrs. Gladstone, was fully gained. 
‘I think,’ he says, ‘I have spent two-thirds of my whole 
time Avith Hr. HoUinger, who is indeed a most remarkable 
man, and it makes my blood run cold to think of Ms being 
excommunicated in his A’'enerable but, thank God, hale and 
strong old age. In conversation we have covered a wide 
field. I knoAV no one with whose mode of viewing and 
handling religious matters I more cordiaUy agree. . . . He 
is Wonderful, and simple as a child.’ 

‘I thinlc it Avas in 1874,’ HoUinger afterwards mentioned, 
‘ that I remember Gladstone’s paying me a visit at six o clock 
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in its excesses is as fatal to vigorous life in the church as 
in the state ; it overthrew the principle not even denied by 
the council of Trent in the sixteenth century, that the pope 
and his judgments were triable by the assembled representa- 
tives of the Christian Avorld. 

Thrice in history it seemed as if the constitutional j)arty in 
the church was about to triumph: at the council of 
Constance in the fifteenth century ; in the conflict between 
the French episcopate and Innocent xi. in the days of 
Bossuet ; and thirdly, Avhen Clement xiv., exactly a hundred 
years before now, dealt with the Jesuits and ‘ levelled in the 
dust the deadliest foes that mental and moral liberty have 
ever known/ From July 1870 all this had passed away, and 
the constitutional party had seen its death-warrant signed 
and sealed. The ‘ myrmidons of the apostolic chamber ’ had 
committed their church to revolutionary measures. The vast 
new claims were lodged in the reign of a pontiff, who by the 
dark Syllabus of 1864 had condemned free speech, a free 
press, liberty of conscience, toleration of nonconformity, the 
free study of civil and philosophic things independently of 
church authority, marriage unless sacramentally contracted, 
and all definition by the state of the civil rights of the church. 

‘ It has been a favourite purpose of my life/ Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘ not to conjure up, but to conjure down, public alarms. 
I am not now going to pretend that eitlier foreign foe or 
domestic treason can at the bidding of the court of Rome, 
disturb these peaceful shores. But although such fears 
may be visionary, it is more visionary still to suppose for one 
moment that the claims of Gregory vii., of Innocent iii., and of 
Boniface viii. have been disinterred in the nineteenth century, 
like hideous mummies picked out of Egyptian sarcophagi, 
in the interests of archaeology, or without a definite and 
practical aim.’ What, then, was the clear and foregone 
purpose behind the parade of all these astonishing reasser- 
tions ? The first was — ^by claims to infallibility in creed, to 
the prerogative of miracles, to dominion over the unseen 
world — to satisfy spiritual appetites, sharpened into reaction 
and made morbid by ‘ the levity of the destructive specula- 
tions so widely current, and the notable hardihood of the 
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anti-Christian writing of the da}*.’ This alone, however, CHAP, 
would not explain the deliberate provocation of all the ' risks 
of so daring a raid upon the civil sphere.’ The answer was to 
be found in the favourite design, hardly a secret design, of 
restoring by the road of force when any favourable oppor- 
tunity should arise, and of re-erecting, the terrestrial throne of 
the popedom, ‘ even if it could only be re-erected on the ashes 
of the city, and amidst the -whitening bones of the people.’ 

And this brings the writer to the immediate practical as- 
pects of his tract. ‘ If the baleful power which is expressed by 
the phrase Guria Romana, and not at all adequately rendered 
in its historic force by the usual English equivalent “ Court 
of Rome,” really entertains the scheme, it doubtless counts 
on the support in every country of an organized and devoted 
party ; which, when it can command the scales of political 
power, will promote interference, and while it is in a minority, 
will work for securing neutrality. As the peace of Eui’ope 
may be in jeopardy, and as the duties even of England as 
one of its constabulary authorities, might come to bo in 
question, it would be most interesting to know the mental 
attitude of our Roman catholic fellow-countrymen in 
England and Ireland with reference to the subject; and it 
seems to be one on which we are entitled to solicit informa- 
tion.’ Too commonly the spirit of the convert was to bo 
expressed by the notorious words, 'a catholic first, an 
Englishman afterwards’ — ^vmrds that properly conve}^ no 
more than a truism, 'for every Christian must seek to place 
his religion even before his country in his inner heart: but 
very far from a truism in the sense in which we have been 
led to construe them.’ This, indeed, was a new and vei^' 
real ‘papal aggression.’ For himself, Mr. Gladstone said, 
it should not shake his allegiance to ‘the rule of main- 
taining equal civil rights irrespectively of reli^ous dmer- 
ences.’ Had he not given conclusive indications of that 
view, by supporting in parliament as a minister since the 
council, the repeal in 1871 of the law against eecle-siastical 
titles, whose enactment he had opposed ti-ent} jear.-^ ^ jre. 

That the pamphlet should create intense e%citement, -vas 
inevitable from the place of the Tvriter m t. e pu j e, ,, 
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from tlie extraordinary Toliemeuce of the attack, and above 
all from the unquenchable fascination of the topic. "iVhether 
the excitement in the country -was more than superficial; 
whether most readers fathomed the deep issues as they stood, 
not between catholic and protestant, but between catholic 
and catholic within the fold ; whether in fastening upon the 
civil allesriance of Euoflish Eomanists Mr. Gladstone took the 
true point against Vaticanism — these are questions that we 
need not here discuss. The central iwoposition made a cruel 
dilemma for a large class of the subjects of the Queen: for 
the choice assigned to them bv assuming strinofent losric was 
between beintr bad citizens if thev submitted to the decree 

O , » 

of papal infalhbihtv, and bad catholics if they did not. 
Protestant loo-icians wrote to Mr. Gladstone that if his 

O 

contention were good, we ought now to repeal catholic 
emancipation and again clap on the fetters. Syllogisms in 
action are but stupid things after all, unless they are checked 
by a tincture of what seems paradox.^ Apart from the par- 
ticular issue hi his Vatican pamphlet, Mr. Gladstone believed 
himse'if to be but foUowinsr his own main track in life and 
thought in his assault upon ‘ a policy which declines to ac- 
knowledge the high place assigned to Hberty in the counsels 
of Providence, and which upon the pretext of the abuse that 
hlte every other good she suffers, expels her from its system.’ 

Amonw the names that he was never willintr to discuss 
with me — Machiavelli, for instance — ^was Joseph de Maistre, 
the hardiest, most adventurous, most inEcenious and incisive 
of all the speculative champions of European reaction.- In 
the pages of de Maistre he might have fotmd the reasoned 
base on which the ultramontane creed may be supposed to 
rest. He would have found liberty depicted less as a bless- 
ing than a scourge; even Bossuet denounced as a heretic 
with dubious chances of salvation, for his strusrsrle on behalf 
of a national church against Roman centralisation ; the old 

^ EepublisMng Ids article on ritual- great cliange effected by the Vatican 
ism in 1S7S (Ghanings, vi. p. 127) Mr. council, rrould upon occasion given, 
•Gladstone appends in a footaote on tbe tchtlhtr •with logical icarraitl or not, 
passage that stated the anti-vatican adhere under all circumstances to 
campaign, an expression of belief and their civil loyalty and duty.’ 
hope that ‘ some at least urho have - He died in 1S21, -when Mr. Glad- 
joined the Latin church since the stone tvas a boy at Eton. 
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Greclis held np to odium as a race of talkers, frivolous, CHAP, 
light, and horn incorrigible dividers. In dealing with de . 
Maistre, iMr. Gladstone would have had a focinan worthier 
of his ])owcrful steel than the authors of the Syllabus, 
Schema, Postulatum, and all the rest of what ho called the 
vaticauism of 1870. But here, as alw.ays, he was man of 
action, and wrote for a specific though perhaps a fugitive 
purpose. 


VI 

At the end of the year the total number printed of the 
tract was 14.5,000, and of these 120.000 were in a people’s 
edition. ‘ My pamphlet,’ he tells Laeaita, ‘ has brought upon 
me such a mass of work ns I can hardly cope with, and I am 
compelled to do all things as succinctly as possible, though 
my work is with little intermission from morning till night, 
I agree with you that the pamphlet in the main tells its 
ovm story ; and I am glad there is no need to select in a 
huny some one to write on the diflcrence between papism 
and Catholicism. . . . There is no doubt that the discussion 
opens, i.e. makes a breach in the walls of the papal theology, 
and it ought to be turned to account. But I shall have 
enough to do with all my hands, if I am to work properly 
through the task I haA"c undertaken. Not, I trust, for long, 
for I think another paraj^hlet should suffice to end it on my 
side. But I am vexed that Manning (as if he had been 
pulled up at Rome), after having announced his formal reply 
six weeks ago, hangs fire and now talks of delajdng it.’ 
The result, he assures Lord Granville (Nov. 25), ‘must be 
injurious to the pestilent opinions that have so grievously 
obtained the upper hand in that church, and to the party 
which means to have a war in Europe for the restoration of 
the temporal power. To place impediments in their way has 
been my principal purpose.’ 

He told Acton (Dec. 18), ‘When you were putting in caveats 
and warnings, you did not say to me, “ Now mind, this affair 
will absorb some, perhaps many, months of your life.” It has 
been so up to the present moment, and it evidently will be 
so for some time.’ With Acton he carried on elaborate corre- 
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spondence upon some of tlie questions raised by the S3^11a- 
bus, notably on the effect of the pope’s disciplinary judgment 
on anglican marriages, converting them into relations that 
were not marriage at all. He fears that he has conceded too 
much to the papal part}’- in not treating the Syllabus as ex 
cathedra] in alloAving that the popes had been apt to claim 
dogmatic infallibility for weilnigh a thousand years: as to 
the ecumenicity of the Vatican council. Among other matters 
he was reading ‘ the curious volumes of Discorsi di Pio IX., 
published at Rome, and he might find it his duty to write 
collaterally upon them.’ This duty he performed with much 
fidelity in the Quarterly Review for January 1875. He is 
active in interest about translations ; keen to enlist auxiliaries 
in every camp and all countries; delighted, with all utter- 
ances from Italy or elsewhere that make in his direction, 
even noting with satisfaction that the agnostic Huxley was 
warm in approval. ‘ I pass my days and nights,’ he tells the 
Duke of Argyll (Dec. 19), ‘in the Vatican. Already the 
pope has given me two months of incessant correspondence 
and other hard work, and it may very well last two more. 
Nor is the work pleasant; but I am as far as possible from 
repenting of it, as no one else to whom the public would 
listen saved me the trouble. It is full of intense interest. 
Every post brings a mass of general reading, writing, or 
both. Forty covers of one kind or another to-day, and all 
my time is absorbed. But the subject is well worth the 
pains.’ The Italians, Lord Granville told him, ‘generally 
approved, but were puzzled why you should have thought it 
necessary.’ Retorts and replies arose in swarms, including 
one from Manning and another from Newman. He was 
accused by some of introducing a Bismarckian KuUurkampf 
into England, of seeking to recover his lost popularity by 
pandering to no-p6pery, of disregarding the best interests 
of the country for the sake of his own restoration to power.^ 

I have now finished reading — he said at the beginning of 
February, — the 20th reply to my pamphlet. They cover 1000 
pages. And I am hard at work preparing mine with a good 


^ Dr. Michael’s Jgnaz von Ddllinger, p. 296. 
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conscience and I tliink a good argument. Manning has been, I CHAP. 

think, as civil as he could. Feh. 5, — All this morning I have had v 

to spend in hunting up one important statement of Manning’s 

which I am almost convinced is a gross mis-statement. . . . 

Fch. 6. — i\Ianning in his 200 pages has not, I venture to say, made 

a single point against me. But I shall have to show up his 

quotations very seriously. Wo have exchanged one or two friendly 

notes, y. — Worked on Yaticanism nearly all day and (an 

e.vception to my rule) late at night. 14. — Eight hours’ work on 

ni}’- proof sheets. 15. — lYent through Acton’s corrections and 

notes on my proofs. 19. — lYorked much in evening on finishing 

up my ti'act, Br. Dellinger’s final criticisms having arrived. He 

thinks highly of the work', which he observes will cut deeper than 

the former one, and be more difficult to deal with. By midnight 

I had the revises read}' with the corrections. 20. — Inserted one 

or two references and wrote ‘ Press ’ on the 2nd revises. Mav 

% 

the power and blessing of God go with the work. 

The second tract was more pungent than the first, and it 
gave pleasure to an important minister abroad who had now 
entangled himself by Ealk laws and otherwise in a quarrel 
with the papac}'. ‘ I have had a letter of thanks,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone writes to Hawarden (March 6), ‘ from Bismarck. This 
pamphlet is stouter, sharper, and cheaper than the last, but 
is only in its eleventh thousand, I believe.’ Among others 
who replied to Vaticanism was Dr. Newman ; he ai^pended 
a new postscript of four-and-twenty pages to his former 
answer to the first of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlets. Its tone is 
courteous and argumentative— far too much so to please 
the ultras who had the Pope’s ear — and without the wild 
hitting that Mr. Gladstone found in Manning. 

Newman wrote to thank him (Jan. 17, 1875) for a 
letter that he described as ‘forbearing and generous.’ ‘It 
has been a great grief to me,’ said Newman, ‘ to have had to 
■write against one whose career I have followed from first to 
last with so much (I may say) loyal interest and admiration. 

I had known about you from others, and had looked at you 
with kindly curiosity, before you came up to Christ Church, 
and from the time that vou were launched into public life, 

VOL. ir. ^ 
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3^ou liaTe retained a hold on inj' thoughts and on my 
^ gratitude by the yarious marks of attention which every now 
and’ then you have shoAvn me, when you had an opportunity, 
and I could not fancj^ m}’- ever standing towards you in any 
otyer relation than that which had lasted so long. "What a 
fate it is, that now when so memorable a career has reached its 
formal termination [retirement from leadership], I should be 
the man, on the ver}^ day on which it closed, to present to 3^11 
amid the many expressions of public sympathy which it 
elicits, a controversial pamphlet as m3’’ offering.’ But he 
could not help writing it, he was called upon from such 
various quarters ; and his conscience told him that he who 
had been in great measure the cause of so man3’^ becoming 
catholics, had no right to leave them in the lurch, when 
charges were made against them as serious as unexpected. 
‘1 do not think,’ he concluded, ‘ I ever can be sony for what 
I have done, but I never can cease to be sony for the 
necessity of doing it.’ 


VII 

This fierce controversial episode was enough to show that 
the habit and temperament of action still followed him in 
the midst of all his purposes of retreat. Withdrawal from 
parliamentary leadership was accompanied by other steps, 
apparentty all making in the same direction. He sold the 
house in Carlton House Terrace, where he had passed eight- 
and-twenty 3"ears of work and power and varied sociability. 
‘ I had grown to the house’ he sa3’s (April 15 ), ‘ having lived 
more time in it than in any other since I was born, and 
mainty by reason of all that was done iir it.’ To Mrs. Glad- 
stone he wrote (Feb. 28 ) ; — 

I do not wonder that 3’-ou feel parting from the house will be a 
blow and a pang It is nothing less than this to me, but it must 
he faced and you will face it gallantly. So much has occurred 
there ; and thus it is leaving not the house only but the neigh- 
bourhood, where I have been with you for more than thirty-five 
years, and altogether nearly forty. The truth is that innocently 
arid from special causes we have on the whole been housed better 
than according to our circumstances. All along Carlton House 
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Terrace I tliink 3^011 -would not find can}’- one -ivitli less than £20,000 
a yeai', and most of them with mnch more. 

He sold Ills collection of china and his "Wedgwood warc.^ 
He despatched his books to Hawcardeu. He can hcardly heave 
resolved on retirement that should be effective and complete, 
or else he must have arranged to quit the House of Commons. 
In his diaiy he entered (March 30, 1875): — 

Views about the future and remaining section of mj^ life. 
In outline the}’- are undefined but in substance definite. The 
main point is this : that setting aside exceptioncal circumstances 
which would have to provide for themselves, ni}’- prospective work 
is not parliamentary. jMy ties will be sliglit to an assembly with 
whose tendencies I am little in harmony at the present time ; nor 
canJ'flatter myself tliat what is called tlie public out of doors is 
more sympathetio. But there is much to be done with the pen, 
all bearing much on high and sacred ends, for even Homeric study 
as I viev’- it, is in this veiy sense of high importance; and what 
lies beyond this is concerned directly with the great subject of 
belief. 

To Mrs. Gladstone he wrote (Ma}'^ 19, 1875) : — ‘ I am feeling 
as it were my way towards the purposes of the rest of iny 
life. It will I dare say clear by degrees. For the general 
business of the country, my ideas and temper are thoroughly 
out ofharmony Avith the ideas and temper of the day, especi- 
ally as they are represented in London.’ 

The inoA’-ement of negation had been in full SAving for a 
dozen years before the force and Aveight of it had, amid the 
stress and absorption of daily busines.s, reached his inner 
mind. In May 1872, in a speech as member of the council 
of King’s College — ‘ averse from, and little used to platform 
speaking,’ as he described himself to Manning — he used some 
strong language about those Avho promulgate as science Avhat 
is not science and as religion AAdiat is not religion ; but he 
took care to sever himself from the recent Roman decrees, 
Avhich ‘seemed much to resemble the proclamation of a 

^ For a detailed description of this collection, see Tivics, June 21, 26, . 
1875. His London liouse for the next five years was 73 Harley Street. 
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perpetual war against tlie j)rogress and tlie movement of the 
human mind,’^ In December 1872, he caused a marked 
sensation by an address at Liverpool, in which he spoke of 
Strauss’s book on Neio and Old Belief} He had become a 
member of the metaphysical society, where eminent repre- 
sentatives of every faith and of no faith discussed every 
aspect of the foundations of human creeds. He was of too 
masculine and energetic a cast of mind to feel mere shock as 
he listened to Huxley, Tyndall, Clilford, Harrison, firmly 
arguing materialism or positivism or agnosticism or other 
unhistoric forms. That his whole soul was energetically 
oppugnant, I need not say. His reverence for freedom never 
wavered. He wrote to an editor who had criticised his 
Liverpool address (Jan. 3, 1878): — 

In the interest of address, I wish to say that not a word to 
my knoAvledge fell from me limiting the range of free inquiry, nor 
have I ever supposed St. Paul to say anything so silly as ‘Prove 
all things; hut some you must not prove.’ Doubtless some 
obscurity of mine, I know not what, has led to an error into 
which the able writer of the article has fallen, not alone. 

To the Duke of Argyll he tvrote : — 

Dec, 28, ’72. — I have been touching upon deep and dangerous 
subjects at Liverpool. Whether I went beyond my province many 
may doubt. But of the extent of the mischief I do not doubt any 
more than of its virulence. All that I hear from day to day con- 
vinces me of the extension of this strange epidemic, for it is not, 
considering how it comes, woz-thy of being called a rational or 
scientific process. Be it hoAvevei', Avhat it may, we politicians are 
childreiz playing with toys in comparison to that great work of 
and for manhood, which has to be done, and will yet be done, in 
restoring belief. 

^ Guardian, May 22, 1S72. might learn how the true gentleman 

“ In the preface to lus fourth speaks of one whom he cannot but 
edition Strauss said, ‘ My country- _ admit to have devoted a long life ty 
men might learn from the foreigner the search of truth, and allow to have 
how the earnest conscientious states- sacrificed every personal prospect to 
■ man recognises a similar quality in an the promulgation of that whicli ap- 
author whose influence he neverthe- peared to him as such.’ 
less ’considers to he dangerous. They 
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Sir Hoborl ^forior sciil, liiin from Atiinidi Frohscliam- CHAP, 
mers reply to Strauss. ‘If I uiulcrstaiid liini aright,’ saidv-_ijl_ 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘he is a Unitarian, minus Miracle and Jn- 
spiration.’ 3'he Avholc hook seemed to him able, honest, 
and diligent : — 

But, lie ndils, 1 aia one of llin.-e ivlio think the Christianity of 
Frohschaninicr (a.'5 1 have dc.':cnhed it) i.s like a tall tree scientifi- 
cally prepai'cd for the .‘;;nv by the prcliminaiy ))roecs'5, ivcll known 
to wood-cut tor.‘', of clearing away with the a.vc all projecting 
root.«:, which n'^ lung as they remained rcmlcrod the final operation 
impossible. 'J'hi.s Jii>t proee.'^s leaves the tree standing in a very 
trim condition, much more mathematical in form, ns it is more near 
a cylinder, than in its native state. ’J'hc business of the saw, when 
the horse and the man arrive, is .■••oon accomplished. 


To his article on ritualism ho prcii.Ncd as motto two short 
lines of Pindar, about days that arc to come being wisest 
witnesses.’ In spile of retreat, it was impossible that he 
should forget the vast re.sponsibility imposed upon him, 
both b}’ his gifts and b^' the popular asccndenc}’ into which 
they had brought him. His was iiot the retreat of self- 
indulgence, and tlie days lliatAvcre to come .speedilj' brought 
him duties that Avcrc to hear him far into regions of storm 
and conflict now unforeseen. Mcanwliilc, Avith occasional 
visits to Westminster, lie liA'cd even and indnstrions clays at 
HaAvarden, felling trees, Avorking at Greek mythology and 
ethnology, delighting in the Avoods and glades of the park, 
above all delighting in the tranquillity of his ' temple of 
peace.’ Besides being the bookroorii of a student, this Avas 
still a far-shining beacon in the jjopular c^^e. If sages, 
scholars, heroes, saiiits, AA'ith time’s serene and lialloAv^ed 
gravity looked upon him from their shelvc.s, yet loud echoes 
sounded in his ear from roaring surges of an outer Avorld — 
from turbid ebb and floAV of all the struggle and clamorous 
hopes and half-blind mj^sterioiis instincts of the nations. 


' Olyinp. i, 53. 



CHAPTER 111 


THE OCTAGON 

Tt is easy in the AvorUl to live after the ■world's oiiinion ; it is easy ■ 
in solitude to live after our own ; but the great man is he who in 
the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the indejicu- 

fl 

Near the end of the eighties, 
Mr. Gladstone built for him- 
self a fir e-prp,qf room at the 
north-western corner of his 
temple of peace. In this 
Octagon — ‘ a necessity of my 
jmofession and history’ — he 
stored the letters and papers 
of his crowded lifetime. He 
estimated the ‘selected letters’ 
addressed to himself at sixty 
thousand, and the ■ mass of 
other letters that found their 
way into the Octagon without 
selection, along with more 
than a score of large folios 
containing copies of his own 
to other people, run to several 
tenS’ of thousands more. There are between five and six 
hundred holographs from the Queen, afterward designated 
by him in his will to be an heirloom. ‘ It ma}'- amuse you,’ 
he told Lord Granville, who always wrote the shortest letters 
that ever were known, ‘ to learn that your letters to me 
weigh fifteen pounds and a-half.’ Probabl}'- no single human 
being ever received sixty thousand letters worth keeping, and 
of these it is safe to say that three-fourths of them might 
m • 


dence of solitude. — E merson. 
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as well, have been destroyed as soon as read, including a 
certain portion that might just as well never have been 
either written or read. This slightl}" improvident thrift 
recalls the jealous persons who will not suffer the British 
•Museum to burn its rubbish, on the curious principle that 
what was never worth producing must always be worth 
preserving. 

As for Mr. Gladstone’s own share, he explains his case in 
what he says (1865) to the widow of Mr. Cobden : — ‘ Of the 
kind of correspondence properly called private and personal, 
I have none : indeed for man}’ long long years it has been 
out of my power, except in very few instances, to keep up 
this kind of correspondence.’ The exceptions are few 
, indeed. Half of the contents of this crowded little chamber 
are papers of business, — nightly letters to the Queen, 
telling her what had gone on in the House and what sort 
of figure had been cut by its debaters,. reports of meetings 
of the cabinet, memoranda for such meetings, notes for 
speeches, endless correspondence with colleagues, and all the 
other operations incident to the laborious machinery of 
government in the charge of a master engineer. In this 
region of his true calling, all is order, precision, persistency, 
and the firmness and ease of the strong. For many years in. 
that department all was action, strength, success. Church 
leaders again contribute considerable piles, but these, too, 
mainly concern church business for the hour, and the 
business has now even for adherents naturally fallen out 
of memory. The more miscellaneous papers are different. 
There a long and strange procession flits before our eye- 
dreams, ‘little bustling passions,’ trivialities, floating like a 
myriad motes into the dim Octagon. We are reminded how 
vast a space in our ever-dwindling days is consumed by 
social invitations and the discovery of jDolite reasons for 
evading them. ‘ Bona verba ' is a significant docket prompt- 
ing the secretary’s reply. It is borne in upon us how 
grievously the burden of man’s lot is aggravated by slovenly 
dates, illegible signatures, and forgetfulness that writing is 
something meant to be read. There is a mountain of letters 
from one correspondent so mercilessly written, that the 
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labour of decypbering tbem would bardly be justified, even 
if one could hope to recover traces of tbe second decade of 
Livy or tlie missing books of tbe Annals of Tacitus. Foreign 
rulers, Indian- potentates, American citizens, all write to tbe 
most conspicuous Englisbman of tbe time. In an unformed 
band a little princess tbanks bim for a pbotograpb, and says, 
‘ I am so glad to bave seen yoii at Windsor, and will try and 
remember you all my life.’ There are bushels of letters whose 
writers ‘ say all that they conscientiously can ’ for applicants, 
nominees, and candidates in ever}^ line where a minister is 
supposed to be able to lend a helping band if be likes. 
Actors send bim boxes, queens of song press on bim lozenges 
infallible for the vocal cords, fine ladies dabbling in Italian 
seek counsel, and not far off, what is more to tbe point, are 
letters from young men thanking him for bis generosity in 
aiding tbem to go to Oxford with a view to taking orders. 
Charles Kean, a popular tragedian of those times, and son 
of one. more famous still, tbanks Mr. Gladstone for bis speech 
at a complimentary dinner to bim (March 18C2), and says 
bow proud be is to remember that they were boys at Eton 
together. Then there are tbe erudite but unfruitful corre- 
spondents, with tbe melancholy docket, ‘ Learning throicn 
away’] and charming professors of poetry — as though the 
alto should insist on singing the basso part — impressively 
assure him hoAv dreadfully uneasy they are about the 
weakness of our army, and how horribly low upon the 
security of our Indian Empire. 

Some have said that to peruse the jjapers of a prime 
minister must loAver one’s view of human nature. Perhaps 
this may partly depend upon the prime minister, partly on 
the height of our expectations from our felloAv-crcatures. If 
such a survey is in any degree depressing, there can be no 
reason Avhy it should be more so than any other large 
inspection of human life. In the Octagon as in any similar 
repository we come upon plenty of baffled hopes, chagrin in 
finding a career really ended, absurd over-estimates of self, 
over-estimates of the good chances of the world, vexation 
of those who have chosen the wrong path at the unfair good 
luck of those who have chosen the right. We may smile, 
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but surely in ":oo(l-n:iturcd svmpatby, at (be :^cal of poor 
ladies for a post for Imsltands of unrecognised merit, or at 
{bo imporlnnity of younger s«ins wiib large families but 
inadequate means, jiarmless ibings of (bis sort need not 
turn us into satirists or evnies. 

All (be. riddles of t be great, public, world arc there— why 
one man becomes prime minister, while another who ran 
him elo.se at seju.'ol and c<dieg'c ends with ji pension from the 
civil list ; why tin’ sa?ne .‘'tuble ;md same pedigree jirodtico 
a Derby winner and tlu* poor eab baek ; why t«nc falls back 
abiio.st. fnmi (he start, wlule ano(li<'r runs fam(>ti.sly mitil (1)0 
corner, and then lu.*^ va^ilting aml'itiou dwindk-s (o anyplace 
of ‘moderate work an«l dercut esnobniu iii bow new com- 
petitors swim into tlm iJ. ld cf vision: bow .suns ri.se and set 
^Yi{b no retnni, and vjmi.sh as if tluy bad never been suns 
but only L'bo.sts ftr bubbles: luov in tbe.sc time-worn pajiers 
succes,«i VO genera! iiJJi.s of .aetive m<ai run ebei|Uered courses, 
group ffdlowisjg gTnup, natm.s blar.ing into the fame of n day, 
then like the spaugle.s uf a mrk.'-t expiring. Men write 
accepting pfcsts, all e.\eit< jjo iit. full of hope and assurance 
of good wo*;k, and ilum v/e reni'-nd*er li'>w qui<’kly clouds 
came and tiie otiiec endefi in failure ami (oinietit. In tlic 
next pig’eon-lo'lc just in llie s.ujjc v.av is the radiatit authors 
giflof lii.s bnoic tiiat after all fell .^till-born, (bic need not 
Ijc prime mini.ster to iamw tbe«'i>-rnal tale of llie vanity of 
Imniaji wishes, (»r b<»w men nieve. 


'riiiiKit'rij!;,' lit*'’ f.enj'iiix" t- "f Iinv. p 

To thiov.- iha! f.iiiil 'hin liii<’ ajinii tin' flieo'.' 


l^or arc (Ijing.s all one wav. If wu find itir. Cdadstono 

^'riling to the t^kieen of 'tlio cxctdlcnt parliamentary open- 

<jf tills man or that,, wlio made the worst possible 
pttrliamenfavy close, (liero is the .set.-«)lf of dull unmaikcd 
^‘^ginning.s to careers that proved lirilliant or weighty. If 
^^>ere are a tliousand absurdities in iho form of claims for 
f f e aiKl bonotirs and si eps in t be peerage, all ( be way up the 
a brancli pust-oilicc t,o the coveted blue nba d 
garter, ‘with no infernal nonsense of merit a oii^ ^ 

^ George Jicrcditli' 
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there are, on the other hand, not a few modest and con- 
siderate refusals, and we who have reasonable views of 
human nature, may set in the balance against a score of the 
begging tribe, the man of just pride who will not exchange 
his earldom for a marquisate, and the honest peer who to the 
proffer of the garter says, with gratitude evidently sincere, 
‘ I regret, however, that I cannot conscientiously accept an 
honour which is beyond my deserts.’ Then the Octagon con- 
tains abundant material for any student of the lessons of a 
parliamentary crisis, though perhaps the student knew before 
how even goodish i^eople begin to waver in great causes, when 
they first seriously suspect the horrid truth that they may 
not after all be in a majority. Many squibs, caricatures, 
and malicious diatribes, dated in Mr. Gladstone’s own hand, 
find shelter. But then compensation for faintheartedness 
or spite abounds in the letters of the staunch. And these 
not from the party politicians merely. Mr. Gladstone stirred 
different and deeper waters. The famous fighting bishop, 
Phillpotts of Exeter, then drawing on towards ninety and the 
realms of silence, writes to him on the Christmas Day of 
1863 : — ‘A Christian statesman is a rare object of reverence 
and honour. Such I entirely believe are you. I often 
remember the early days of my first intercourse Avith you. 
Your high principles gave an early dignity to your youth, 
and promised the splendid earthly career Avhich you are 
fulfilling. I shall not live to witness that fulfilment.’ A whole 
generation later. General Booth wrote; — 'Throughout the 
Avorld no people Avill pray more fervently and believingly 
for your continued life and happiness than the officers and 
soldiers of the salvation army.’ Here is Mr. Spurgeon, the 
most popular and effective of the nonconforming preachers 
and workers of the time, AAU-iting ; — 

I felt ready to weep Avhen yon Avere treated Avitli so much con- 
tumely by your opponent in your former struggle; and yet I 
rejoiced that you Avere educating this nation to believe in conscience 
and truth. ... I Avish I could brush aAvay the gadflies, but I 
suppose by this time you haA^e been stung so often that the system 
has become invulnerable. . . . You are loA^ed bv hosts of us as 
intensely as you are hated by certain of the savage party. 
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And wlien :Mr. Gladstone was to visit Spurgeon’s tabernacle CHAP. 
(Jan. 1882) 

I feel like ca boy who is to preach with his father to listen to 
him. I shall try not to know that you are there at all, but just 
preach to my poor people the simple word which has held them 
by their thousands these twenty-eight years. You do not know 
how those of us regard you, who feel it a joy to live when a 
premier believes in righteousness. We believe in no man’s infalli- 
bility, but if is rcsfjul io he sure of one man's intcfiritij. 

That admirable senLonce marks the secret. 

All the religious agitations of the time come before us. 
Eminent foreign converts from the Roman church still find 
comfort in warning this most unshaken of believers against 
‘ a superficial and sceptical liberalism.’ Others, again, con- 
demned for heresy hail him as ‘dear and illustrious master’ 

—with no cordial response, wc m.ay surmise. Relying on 
Mr. Gladstone’s character for human-heartedness and love 
of justice, people submit to him some of the hard domestic 
problems then and so often forced upon the world by the 
quarrels of the churches. One lady lays before him (1879) 
with superabundant detail a case where guardians insisted 
on the child of a mixed marriage being brought up as a 
protestant, against the fervid wishes of the surviving parent, 
a catholic. Mr. Gladstone masters the circumstances, forms 
^ his judgment, elaborates it in a closelj^ argued memorandum, 

" and does not evade the responsibility of advising. In 
another of these instances the tragedy is reversed; the 
horrid oppression is perpetrated on the protestant mother 
by the catholic father, and here too it is Mr. Gladstone to 
whom the sufferer appeals for intercession. 

His correspondents have not always so much substance in 
them. Oiie lad}’’ of evangelical strain, well known in her 
time, writes to him about turbulence in Ireland on the last 
^ay of 1880. The private secretary dockets ; — ‘ Wishes you 
a blessed new year ; but goes on in a very impertinent strain 
attributing your “ inaction ” in Ireland to imprincij)led col- 
Hagues, and to want of heavenly guidance. Encloses sugg^- 
tions for prayer.’ In such instances, even when t 
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there are, on the other hand, not a few modest and con- 
siderate refusals, and we who have reasonable views of 
human nature, may set in the balance against a score of the 
begging tribe, the man of just pride who will not exchange 
his earldom for a marquisate, and the honest peer who to the 
proffer of the garter says, with gratitude evidently sincere, 

‘ I regret, however, that 1 cannot conscientiously accept an 
honour which is beyond my deserts.’ Then the Octagon con- 
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how even goodish people begin to waver in great causes, when 
they first seriously suspect the horrid truth that they may 
not after all be in a majority. Many squibs, caricatures, 
and malicious diatribes, dated in Mr. Gladstone’s own hand, 
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different and deeper waters. The famous fighting bishop, 
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for your continued life and happiness than the officers and 
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most popular and effective of the nonconforming preachers 
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And wlien Mr. Gladstone Avas to Adsit Spurgeon’s tabernacle 
(Jan. 1882): — 

I feel like a boy Avho is to preach AA’itb his father to listen to 
him. I shall try not to knoAV that jrou are there at all, but just 
preach to my poor people the simple Avord Avhich has held them 
by their thousands these tAventy-eight years. You do not knoAr 
hoAA’’ those of us regard jmu, aaJio feel it a joy to liAm AA'hen a 
premier belieAms in righteousness. lYe belieAm in no man’s infalli- 
bility, but it is restful to he sure of one man's integriiij. 


That admirable sentence marks the secret. 

All the religiotfs agitations of the time come before us. 
Eminent foreign conAmi’ts from the Roman church still find 
comfort in Avarning this most unshaken of believers against 
‘ a superficial and sceptical liberalism.’ Others, again, con- 
demned for heresy hail' him as ‘dear and illustrious master’ 
— -Avith no cordial response, Ave may surmise, Relying on 
•Mr. Gladstone’s character for human-heartedness and loAm 
of justice, people submit to him some of the hard domestic 
problems then and so often forced upon the Avorld by the 
quarrels of the churches. One lady lays before him (1879) 
Avith superabundaut detail a case AAdiere guardians insisted 
on the child of a mixed marriage being brought up as a 
protestant, against the fervid AAushes of the sur\dvmg parent, 
a catholic. Mr. Gladstone masters the circuj)rstances, forms 
^.his judgment, elaborates it in a closely argued memorandum, 
and does not evade the responsibility of advising. In 
another of these instances the traged}^ is rcAmrsed; the 
horrid op)pression is perpetrated on the protestant mother 
by the catholic father, and here too it is Mr. Gladstone to 
vhom the sufferer appeals for intercession. 

His correspondents have not ahvays so much substance in 
t lem. One lady of evangelical strain, Avell knoAvn in her 
line, AAU’ites to him about turbulence in Ireland on the last 
of 1880. The private secretary dockets : — ‘ Wishes you 
essed neAA^ year ; but goes on in a very impertinent strain 

1 cr Ireland to unprincipled col- 

eagues, and to want of heavenly guidance. Encloses sugges- 
lons or prayer.’ In such instances, even Avhen the appeal 
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came near to raving, Mr. Gladstone whenever he thought the 
writer’s motives sincere, seems to have replied with patience, 
and at a length very different from the pithy brevity of the 
Iron Duke upon the like occasions. Sometimes we may 
assume that the secretary’s phlegmatic docket sufficed, as on 

an epistle thus described ; — ' 1. Sends revicAV in on his 

book. 2. Would like you to read and (his poems). 

3. "Will send you soon his prose on . 4. Hopes you will 

not overwork yourself. 5. His children call you St. William.’ 
Sometimes we know not whether it is simplicity or irony 
that inspires the grave politeness of his replies. He seems 
to be in all sincerity surprised at the view taken by somebody 
‘ of the reluctance of public men to hold interviews for 
unexplained and indefinite purposes, and their preference for 
written communications.’ Somebody writes a pamphlet oii 
points of the ministerial policy, and suggests that each 
member of the government might order and distribute a 
competent number of copies. Mr. Gladstone immediately 
indicates two serious difficulties, first that the ministers 
would then make themselves responsible for the writer’s 
opinion in detail no less than in mass, and second their 
intervention would greatly detract from its weight. Even 
importunity for a subscription never makes him curt ; — ' I 
am sure you will not misconstrue me, when I beg respectfully 
to state that your efforts will stand better without my 
personal co-operation.’ 

The correspondence is polyglot. In one little bundle, 
Cavour writes in Italian and French; the Archbishop of 
Cephalonia congratulates him in Greek on the first Irish 
Land bill ; and in the same tongue the Archbishop of Chios 
gives him a book on the union of the Armenian with the 
Anatolian communion ; Huber regales him with the luxury 
of German cursivschrifL The archimandrite Myrianthes 
forwards him objects from the Holy Land. The patriarch 
of Constantinople (1896) sends greetings and blessings, and 
testifies to the bonds of fellowship between the eastern and 
anglican churches undisturbed since the daj^s of Cyril 
Lukaris. Dupaiiloup, the famous BishojD of Orleans (1869), 
applauds the plan of Juvenilis Miindi, its grandeur, its. 
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beauty, its moral elevation: and proceeds to ask how he CHAP. 

can procure copies of the articles on Far as to. 

which his curiosity has been aroused. A couple^ of notes 
(1864 and 1871) from Garibaldi, the great revolutionist, arc 
neighbours to letters (1851-74) from Guizot, the great 
conservative. Three or four lines in French from Garibaldi 
were given to Mr, Gladstone the day before leaving Clive- 
den and England (April 24, 1864); ‘In leaving you pray 
accept a word of recognition for all the kindness you have 
heaped upon me, and for the generous interest you ha^e at 
all times shown for the cause of my country. — onr devoted 
G, Garibaldi.’ The other shorter still (l.sTDbcgs him to 
do something for a French refugee. Minglieiti, Ejoasoli, 
and others of that celebrated group commeinoraie his 
faithful and effective good will to Italy. Daniel Manin 
the Venetian thanks him in admirable English fur .‘•(■me 
books, as well as for his energetic and coumgeoiis art hi 
drawing a perfidious king (Naples) before the bar of jaiM;-'* 
opinion, Manzoni gives to a friend a letter of intn-dur tion 
(1845), and with Italian warmth of phrase expre-s"* J.b 
lively recollection of the day on which lie made Nr. 
Gladstone’s acquaintance, and the admiration vdth vni fi 
his name is followed. Meriraee, the polished and fasfH*.,;.'. 
genius, presents to him a French consul at Corfu 
who in his quality of philhellene and liolleid'f (h- jo 
ardently to make the acquaintance of Homers 
and eloquent commentator. Lesseps, wlio-e hrind r.u. , 
tremendous and impressive a turn to force- f 
currents of trade, promises (1870) to keep .en .*,?/ •» 
ment, when he will have the double honour of h r 
sented to the Princess Louise hr ^ cr, , 
respected for the high seiTice.s he ha^ rai'k^d ' 

Queen, to liis country, and to the pro’^K,. ,/.,i ■ ■ 

If the language is polyglot, the irL, ,,a-. „ j. ■' , 

&shops send him their charges; if., ,U„„ Z. ' 
hymn, he submits it; if he !„•(, „„„ . , 

depte, he despatches pages and /„ /-„ 
receives page upon page in rej, "la 
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especially young authoresses, pester him to review their 
books, though his patience and good nature make ' pester’ 
seem an inapplicable word. A Scotch professor for some 
reason or another copies out and forwards to him one of 
Goethe’s reflections and maxims ; — 

How may a man attain to self-knowledge ? By Contempla- 
tion 1 certainly not ; but by Action. Try to do your Duty and you 
will find what you are fit for. But what is your Dutyl The 
Demand of the Hour. 

As if of all men then living on our planet, Mr. Gladstone 
were not he to whom such counsel was most superfluous. 
He replies (Oct. 9, 1880), H feel the immense, the ovei- 
mastering power of Goethe, but with such limited knowledge 
as I have of his works, I am unable to answer the question 
whether he has or has not been an evil genius of humanit}^’ 

In 1839 Spedding, the Baconian, to whom years later the 
prime minister proposed that he should fill the chair of 
history at Cambridge, wrote to him that John Sterling, of 
whom Mr. Gladstone already knew something, was prevented 
by health from living in London, and so by way of meeting 
his friends on his occasional visits, had proposed that cer- 
tain of them should agree to dine together cheaply once a 
month at some stated place. As yet Sterling had only spoken 
to Carlyle, John Mill, Maurice, and Bingham Baring. ‘ I hope,’ 
says Spedding, ‘ that your devotion to the more general 
interests of mankind will not prevent your assisting in 
this little job.’ Mr. Gladstone seems not to have assisted, 
though his friend Bishop Wilberforce did, and fell into 
some hot water in consequence. A veteran and proclaimed 
freethinker sets out to Mr. Gladstone his own recognition 
of what ought to be a truism, that he is for every man being 
faithful to his faith; that his aggressive denial of the in- 
spiration of the Bible did not prevent him from sending a 
copy in large type to his old mother to read when her eyes 
were dim ; that he respected consolations congenial to the 
conscience. ‘ I hope,’ he says to Mr. Gladstone, ‘ there is a 
future life, and if so, my not being sure of it will not prevent 
it, and I know of no better way of deserving it than by 
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conscious service of liuraauity. The Universe never filled CHAP 
me with such wonder and awe as ivhen I JeneAv I could not v,.. ^ 
account for it. I admit ignorance is a. privation. But to 
submit not to knoiu where knowledge is ivithheld, seems but 
one of the sacrifices that reverence for truth imposes on us.’ 

The same correspondent speahs (ISSl) of ‘ the noble tolera- 
tion AA’-hich you have personally shoAvn me, notAvithstanding 
AAdiat you must think seriousl}'- erroneous aucavs of mine, and 
upon AAdiich I do not keep silence.’ Mr. Gladstone had 
AAU'itten to him six j’-ears before (1S75): — ' Differing from 3 -ou, 

I do not believe that secular motives are adequate either to 
propel or to restrain the children of our race, but I earnestlj^ 
desire to hear the other side, and I appreciate the adA^an- 
tage of haAuug it stated sincere and high-minded men.’ 

There is a letter too from the son of another conspicuous 
preacher of negation, repljnng to some AAmrds of i\rr. Gladstone 
AAdiich he took to be disparaging of his parent, and begging 
him, ‘a lifelong idealist yourself,’ to think more AA^orthil}' 
and sympathetically of one Avhom if he had knoAvn he Avould 
have appreciated and admired. 

A considerable correspondence is liere from the learned 
Bishop Stubbs (1888) on the character of Bishop Fisher of 
Rochester, the felloAA'-sufferer of More ; on the CoiiAmcation 
Act of 1531 and the other CoiiAmcation Acts of Elizabeth ; 
on Father Walsh’s letters, and other matters of the sixteenth 
centuiy. In fact, it is safe to assume that ilr. Gladstone has 
always some ecclesiastical, historical, theological controver.sy 
running alongside of the political and party busine.ss of the 
da^A iSTobodj" that CA'er lived tried to ride so many horses f 
abreast. Another prelate puts a point that is Avorth remem- 
bering b 3 ’^ever 3 ^ Engli.sh school of foreign policjc 'In 
AAuites Bishopj Creightoir (Feb, 15, 1887) ‘ Avdien foreign affair;^ 

AA^ere much before the public, I sngge.sted to a 
series of books dealing quite shortly and clearly 
political histoiy and constitution of the chief — 

Europe from 1815. I designed thcT/J for 

tion, thinking it of great importance that pcop/ y 

should know AA'hat the}' were talking a.bou^; F,-.- 1 

spoke of France or Russia 
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was to convince me that our ignorance of the last sixty 
^ years is colossal/ 

Lord Stanhope has been reading (1858) the 'Tusculan 
Questions/ and confides to Mr. Gladstone’s sympathetic 
ear Cicero's shockingly faulty recollection of Homer, — 
mistaking Euryclea for Anticlea, the nurse for the mother, 
and giving to Polyphemus a speech that Polyphemus never 
spoke. A bishop says Macaulay told him that one of the 
most eloquent passages in the English language is in 
Barrow’s Seventy-Fifth Sermon, on the Nativity — 'Let us 
consider that the Nativity doth import the completion of 
many ancient promises. . . Letters abound and over- 
abound on that most movable of topics — ' the present state 
of the Homeric controversy.’ Scott, the lexicographer, sends 
him Greek epigrams on events too fugitive to be now worth 
recalling — discusses Homeric points, and while not sur- 
rendering at discretion, admits them worthy of much con- 
sideration. There are many pages from Thirlwall, that 
great scholar and enlightened man, upon points of Homeric 
ethnology, Homeric geography, and such questions as whether 
a line in the Iliad (xiv. 321) makes the mother of Minos to be 
a Phoenician damsel or the daughter of Phoenix, or whether it 
is possible to attach a meaning to iwecopo'? that would repre- 
sent Minos as beginning his reign when nine years old — a 
thing, the grave bishop adds, even more strange than the 
passion of Dante for Beatrice at the same age. 

Huxley sends him titles of books on the origin of the 
domestic horse ; Sir Joseph Hooker supplies figures of the 
girth of giant trees ; the number of annual rings in a fallen 
stump which would seem to give it 6420 years; tells him 
how the wood of another was as sound after 380 years as if 
just felled. Somebody else interests him in Helmholtz’s 
experiments on the progression of the vibrations of the true 
vowel sounds. Letters pass between him and Darwin (1879) 
on colours and names for colours. Darwin suggests the 
question wdiether savages have names for shades of colours : 

‘ I should expect that they have not, and this would be re- 
markable, for the Indians of Chili and Tiei'ra del Fuego 
1 Barrow’s TForZrs, iv. p. 107 (ed. 1830). 
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have names for every slight promontory and hill to a mar- 
vellous degree.’ Mr. Gladstone jDroposes to nominate him 
a trustee of the British Museum (April 1881), and Darwin 
replies, ‘I would gladly have accepted, had my strength 
been sufficient for anything like regular attendance at the 
meetings.’ -Professor Owen thanks him for the honour of 
Knight of the Bath, and expresses his true sense of the aid 
and encouragement that he has uniformly received from Mr. 
Gladstone throughout the course of the labours from which 
he is now retiring. 

He corresponds with a learned French statesman, not on 
the insoluble Kewfoundland problem, turning so much on 
the nice issue whether a lobster is a fish, and not on the 
vexed Egj'^ptian question, but on the curious prohibition of 
pork as an article of food — a strange contradiction between 
the probable practice of the Phmnicians and that of the 
Jews, perpetuated in our times through all Musulman 
countries, and a prohibition not to be explained on sanitary 
grounds, because to the present daj^ Christians in the East 
all indulge in pork and are none the worse for it. A 3 'oung 
member of parliament one night fell into conversation with 
him, as a branch from the subject of the eating of bovine 
flesh by the Greeks, on the eating of horseflesh, and the next 
daj'^ writes to mention to him that at a council in 785 with 
the Bishop of Ostia as president, it was decreed, ‘Many 
among jmu eat horses, which is not dome by any Christians 
in the East: avoid this’; and he asks Mr. Gladstone whether 
he believed that by reason of the high estimation in which 
the Greeks held the horse, they abstained from his flesh. 
Mr. Gladstone (August 1889) rejAies that while on his 
guard against speaking with confidence about the historic 
period, he thought he was safe in saying that the Greeks 
did not eat the horse in the heroic period, and he refers to' 
passages in this book and the other. ‘It was only a con- 
jecture, however, on my part that the near relation of the 
horse to human feeling and life may probably have been the 
cause that prevented the consumption of horse-flesh.’ In a 
further letter he refei's his correspondent to the -closing part 
of the Englishman in Paris for some curious particulars on 
VOL. II. K 
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hippopliag}'-. Then he seems to have interested himself in a 
delicate question as to the joersonal claims of Socrates in the 
light of a moral reformer, and the sage’s accommodation of 
moral sentiment to certain existing fashions in Athenian 
manners. But as I have not his side of the correspondence, 
I can only guess that his 'point was the inferiority of the- 
moral ideals of • vSocrates to those of Christ. Gustave 
d’Eichthal, one of the celebrated group of Saint-Simonians 
who mingled so much of what was chimerical with much 
that was practical and fruitful, draws the attention of 
Mr, Gladstone, statesman, philosopher, and hellenist to 
writings of his own on the practical use of Greek, as destined' 
to be the great national language of humanity, perhaps even 
within the space of two or three generations. Guizot begs 
him to accept his book on Peel ; and thanking him for his 
article on the ‘ Eoyal Supremacy ’ (Feb. 9, 1864), says further 
what must have given Mr. Gladstone lively satisfaction : — 

Like you, I could wish that the anglican church had more 
independence and self-government ; hut such as it is, and taking 
all its histoiy into account, I believe that of all the Christian 
churches, it is that in Avhich the spiritual regime is best reconciled 
noth the political, and the rights of divine tradition with those of 
human liberty. ... I shall probably send you in the course of this 
3mar some meditations on the essence and history of the Christian 
religion. Europe is in an anti-Christian crisis ; and having come 
near the term of life, I have it much at heart to mark my place in 
this struggle. 

For some reason Henry Taylor encloses him (April 5, 1837), 

‘ a letter Avritten by Southey the other day to a ivilcl girl 
Avho sent him some rhapsodies of her writing, and told him 
she should be in an agony till she should receive his opinion 
of them.’ This recalls a curious literary incident, for. the 
‘wild girl’ Avas Charlotte Bronte, and Southey Avarned her 
that ‘literature cannot be the business of a Avoman’s life 
and ought not to be,’ and yet his letter Avas both sensible 
" bd kind, though as time shoAA'ed it Avas a bad shot.^ 
Thackeray has been asked to breakfast but ‘I only got 

A See Southey’s Li/e, vi. p. 327- 
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3'our noto at 2 o’cloclc (.his afternoon, Avhen the tea 'would 
have been quite cold ; and next Tliursday am engaged to 
lecture at Exeter, so that 1 can’t hope to breakfast 'witli you. 
I shall be absent from town some three weeks, and hope 
l\Irs. Gladstone will permit me to come to see Ijcr on my 
return.’ Eroude, who was often at his breakfasts, gives him 
a book ( 3 ’car doubtful) ; — ‘ 1 took the libert}' of sending it you 
merely as an cx])rcssion of the respect and admiration that 
I have felt towards you for many years,’ — senl.imcnts that 
liardl}’ stood the wear and tear of tiinc and circumstance. 

In l.SoO what j\racaulay styles a most absurd coniinil tee 
was appointed to devise inscriptions for medals to be given 
to (lie exhibitors at the great world-show of next j'cai’. Its 
members were, besides idacaula}' himself and Gladstone, 
Milman, Liddell, Lj’ttclton, Charles klerivale. Milman be- 
thought him of looking into Claudian, and .sent to iMr, 
Gladstone three or four altcrna(.ivo lines lished out from the 
last of the poets of Homan paganism. Macaulay had another 
idea ; — 

^Iy dear Gladstone, — I am afraid (bat wo must wait till 
Thurscla}’. I do not mucli like taking word.s from a jiassago 
certainly obscure and probably oorrujit. Could we not do better 
ourselves ? I have made no Latin verses tbc.se man}^ 3 ^cars. But 
I will venture, I send j'ou three attcmpt.s : — 

Pulclier et illc labor, puloliros ornarc labore.s. 

Pulcliniin etiam, piilcliros pabnu donarc labores. 

Pulchrum etiam, pulcliri-s mcrilain doccrnerc jialmam. 

You will casil}'- make better. If we can pi-oduec a tolerable line 
among us, we may pretend, a.s Lauder did, that it is in Staphorstius 
or Maseniu.?. — Youi-.s ever, T. B. Macaulay. 

Francis Newman, the cardinal’s high-minded and accom- 
plished brother, -writes to Mr. Gladstone (1878) in a strain 
of exalted recognition of his services to the nation, and 
quotes (a little oddly perhaps) the beautiful lines in EurijDides, 
foretelling the approaching triumph of Dionysus over his 
mortal foe.^ 

^ evdalfiui) filv 8s eK OaXdacras floods has fled the storm and found 

^(pvye 'KifJiiva S'^KixeV the haven ; happy too is he who has 

eiBalfim S’Ss iitrepde surmounted toil and trouble. , 

iyiveO’' — BaccJiae, 902-5, 

* Happy the man who from out the 
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The poets are not absent. Wordsworth, as we hav6 
already seen (i. p. 269 n.) sends to him at the board of trade 
his remonstrance and his sonnet on the railway into Win- 
dermere. Tennyson addresses to him for his personal 
behoof the sonnet upon the Redistribution bill of 1884 — 

‘ Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering . . 

and on a sheet of note-paper at a later date when Irish 
self-government was the theme, he copies the Greek lines 
from Pindar, ‘ how easy a thing it is even for men of light 
weight to shake a state, how hard to build it up again.’ ^ 
Rogers (1844) insists that, ‘if one may judge from ex- 
perience, perhaps the best vehicle in our language for a 
translator of verse is prose. He who doubts it has only to 
open his Bible. . . . Who could wish the stories of Joseph 
and of Ruth- to be otherwise than they are. Or who but 
would rejoice if the Iliad and the Odyssey were so trans- 
lated. I once asked Person to attempt it, and he seemed to 
like the idea, but said that it would be a labour of ten or 
tAvelve years.’ 

There ivas one true poet, and not only a poet but a man, 
as Ave noAV see, Avitli far truer insight into the intellectual 
needs of his countrymen than any other Avriter of the closing 
quarter of the century, Avho is sometimes supposed to have 
been overlooked by Mr. Gladstone, And here in the 
Octagon is MattheAV Arnold’s letter soliciting his recom- 
mendation (1867) for the strictly prosaic post of librarian of 
the House of Commons, Avhich happily he did not obtain, 

I The year before, Arnold had Avished to be made a commis- 
( sioner under the EndoAA'ed Schools Act, but a lawj'^er iras 
i* rightly thought necessary by Lord Russell or his advisers, 

I and there is no good reason to suppose that Mr, Gladstone 
' meddled either Avay, He Avas responsible in 1882 for a third 
• disappointment, but here again it has been truly said that 
to appoint to the charity commission a man of sixty, Avho 
had no intimate knoAvledge of charity laAV, and Avho had 

^ Pyth. iv. 485; Life, of Tennyson, Tennyson is described in Mr. Parker s 

ii.pp. 332, 308. Mr, Gladstone’s share PeeZ, iii. pp. 437-442. 
in the pensions to WordsATorth and 
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recently in liis articles irritated all the nonconformists in 
England by bis ironical references to dissent and dissenters, v 
would not have been conducive to tbo ctlicicnt transaction j 
of public business. A j-ear later ]\rr. Gladstone proffered/ 
]}im, and his friends made him accept, a civil list pension ofj^ 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year, ‘ in public recognition! 
of service to tho poetry and literature of England.’ Arnold 
in a letter here tries to soften i\Ir. Gladstone's heart on tho 
subject of copyriglit, on which, a.s J often jnade bold to tell 
him, ho held some rather flagrant heresies. Here the [X)el 
begs the mini.ster t o consider whethei' an English author ought 
not to have property in his Avork for a longer timo than he has 
now. ‘For many books the .‘sale begins late, the author has 
to create, as W'^ordsworth said, the taste by Avbich ho is to bo 
enjoyed. Such an author is surely the very man one 
Avould Avish to protect.’ I fear he made no convert. 

Another jjoet, Avith no eye on patronage o)- pension, hopes 
to bo permitted to say (1809), 'hoAv very man}’’ of your 
countrymen Avhom you have forgotten or never saAy folloAv 
your noble and courageous dcA-clopment oflegislnlion Avith tho 
same personal dcAmtion, gratitude, and gladness that I feel.’ 
Then Ha’C years later he still assures him that among 
men of letters ho may have antagonists but he cannot haA’e 
enemies — rather a fine distinction, Avith painfully little truth 
in it as things happened. 

To j\Iiss ]\[artineau, Avho had done hard avoiE in more than 
one good cause, he proposes a pension, Avhicli she honourably 
declines; — ‘The Avork of my busy years has suj)plied tho 
needs of a cpiiet old age. On the foi'iner occasions of my 
declining a pension I Avas jDOor, and it Avas a case of scruple 
(possibly cowardice). Noav I liaA’^c a competence, and there 
Avould bo no excuse for my touching the 2)ublic money. You 
Avill need no assurance that I am as grateful for your con- 
siderate offer, as if it had i-elicA’-ed me of a AA’earing anxiety.’ 

In 1885 he Avrote to J\Ir. Watts, the illustrious painter, to 
request, Avith the sanction of the Queen, that he Avould alloAr 
himself to be enrolled among the baronets of the United 
Kingdom. ‘ It gives me lively pleasure,’ he said, ‘ to have 
the means of thus doing honour to art in tho person of so 
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clistinguislied a representative of the noble pursuit.’ Mr. 
Watts, in -words that I am permitted to transcribe, declined; 
as he did also a second time in 1894 when the pro 23 osal was 
repeated. 


While I feel very strongly, and aclcnoAvledge with sincere 
gratitude, that you have honoured in my person, making me a 
sort of standard hearer, the pursuit of art for its own sake, and 
have so afforded an endiu’ing encouragement to those who, like 
myself, may he willing to relinquish many good and tangible 
things for piu'poses believed to he good, hut not likely to meet 
with general sympathy, still, I feel it would he something like 
a real disgrace to accept for work merely attempted, reward and 
paj^ment only due to work achieved. ... I should have the ghost 
of the Ljmian chief reproaching me in m}’- dreams ! Also the 
objects to which I wish to dedicate the rest of my life vnll best be 
carried out in quiet and obscurity, so please do not he vexed with 
me if I again beg respectfullj'- and gratefully to decline. . . . 
Sarpedon’s words ^ always ring in mj’- ears, and so I think you 
will understand the things I cannot attempt to say. ... I am so 
far fi’cm undervaluing distinctions that I should like to he a Duke, 
and deserve the title. . . . Still, it is true that, living mainly in a 
- world of nw own, my A'iews are nari'owed (I hope I may also say 
' simplified), till a sense of the four great conditions Avhich to mj^ 
mind comprise all that can he demonstrated of our existence, Life 
and Death, Light and Darkness, so dominate my mental vision 
that they almost become material entities and take material forms, 
dwarfing and casting into shadoAV ordinary considerations. Over 
the two first, human efforts broadly speaking avail nothing; but 
we have it in our power to modify the tAvo last (of course I include 


in the terms all that belongs to gne-'’ ■ 

' bad, beautj^ and ugliness). 
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I liave concluded, dating from June, to undertake no portraits and 
accept no commissions, kut, contented witli the little I have ±o live 
upon, .-work only witli the idea of making my efforts -worthy, at 
-least as efforts, of the nation’s acceptance alike before and after 
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my death. 


‘ You heave adopted a resolution,’ said Mr. Gladstone in his 
reply, ' of the kind that makes the nineteenth century stare 
or blink, as those blink who stand in a great brightness and 
have not ej^es for it. The course that 3 ''ou purpose is indeed 
a self-den^dng, an unworldl}', and a noble one.’ 

One packet touches a matter that at the moment did Mr. 
Gladstone some harm in the judgment of men whose good 
opinion was worth having. In 1873 John Stuart Mill died, 
and a public memori-al was proposed. Mr. Gladstone in- 
timated that he was willing to co-operate. Then a liberal 
clergyman attacked the obituary notice in the Times as too 
frigid, and the author of the notice retorted by tales of 
Mill’s earl^^ views on the question of population. He was 
well acquainted -with Mr. Gladstone, and set busily to work 
to persuade him that Mill in his book on political econom}’- 
advocated obnoxious checks, that he rvas vaguely associated 
with American publications on the matter, and that he did 
not believe in God, which was not to the point. Mr. Gladstone 
passed on this tissue of innuendo to the Duke of Argjdl. The 
Duke reported that he had consulted men thoroughly con- 
versant both with Mill and his vwitings ; that he was assured 
no passage could bear the construction imputed, and that 
the places which he had himself looked into, clearly referred 
to prudential restraints on marriage. Certainly a school of 
social economy that deals only with foreign exchanges and 
rent and values and the virtues of direct taxes and indii*ect, 
and draws the curtain around the question of population, 
must be a singularl}’- shallow affair. The Duke of ^g}!! 
raanfulljT- brushed wasps aside, and sent his subscription. 
So did men as orthodox as Lord Salisbury, and as cautious 
f's Lord Derby. Mr. Gladstone on the other hand wrote to ' 
the promoters of the memorial : ‘ In my view this pain ul 
controversy still exists, I feel that it is not possible for me, ' 
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;he present time, to decide it or to 
situated as I am at y decision. The only course open 
examine it with a a judgment either way, and, 

to me is to do no act i^ avoid any public step whatever, I 
therefore, while I d.esir|^l-jQjj^ request that my name may 
withdraw from co-oper^^ > Unfortunately, the withdrawal 
be no further mentior other than a public step. To 

of such a name could'g controversy still existed, was to go 
say, moreover, that thjjg opinion towards deciding it. The 
a longish way in publyjj^,^ Gladstone had known Mill so well 
curious thing is that truth, his humanity, his passion 
his singleminded lo'^ excellent name of ‘ the 

for justice as to call ^ saint of any sort is surely un- 
Saint of Rationahsm.|j^. fallen world, to claim an equity that 
common enough in oi|gpg_ Yet fifteen years later he wrote 
is not refused to sinq^.g < Qf motives, stings, 

a letter doing Mill mciyj.Q{.g^ < reach men through their 
and stimulants, he could move or even touch him. 

anguage were in this respect a sermon, 
's a philosopher he was not, I think, a 
Again, though he wag ^pg good sense and practical tact 
man of crotchets. Hp^^p ^pg pjgp independent thought of a 
of politics, together y 

recluse. ^ ^ (Beard) sends him a volume of 

A learned unitaij^P systems,’ Mr. Gladstone writes in 
Hibbert lectures, '[^ave their siting, but what I find in 
acknowledging it, 'Lf 

your book is that ^mu have none.' 
almost every page cygy^ of finding Augustine put into a 
He complains, howpjyp Calvin. ' Augustine’s doctrine of 
leash Avith Luther Ibstantially that of Bishop Butler; and 
human nature is sippoot forty-five years ago to Butler’s 
Tie converted me iarlier date than this (1839) is an inter- 
doctrine. Of far efontalembert : — 
esting letter from M 

S39. — It seems to me that amidst many 
London, July 4, l[ougli 3 ’^ou i^ass generallj'^ in this country 
dissentimens, and alth^^pp church, there is a link hetiveen 

for an enemj’" to my IgYei-y superiority of talent and influence on 
us; since admitting j 

ne to Mr. W. L. Courtney, Sept. 5, 1S8S. 

^ Jlr. Gladstoj 


egoism in parliament. 
His conduct and his 
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your side, m'c stand on the same ground in public life — that of CHAP, 
the inalicna))lc riglits of spiritual power. I have, therefore, received .. 

3 ’-our book vdth gratitude, and read it with the sincerest interest. 

I now talce the liberty of offering you a portion of the work I 
have published, not on matter of actual controvers}', but on an 
unknown and delightful subject of religious history. If you 
ever find leisure enough to throAV a glance on the History of 
St. HizahctJi, and more particularly on the Introduction, which 
is a rapid rdsumi of the thiricenth century, you will perhaps 
gain some slight information on what the l^ev. Hugh McNeile so 
appropriately called ‘ the filth and falsehood of the middle ages,’ 
in his splendid speech on church extension, at Freemasons’ Hall 
a few daj's ago. And allow me to add, my dear sir, with the 
utter frankness which I cannot divest myself of, that what you 
seem to mo to stand the most in }med of at present, is a deeper 
and more original Icnowledge of the laws and events of Catholic 
Europe. 

Then come others, recalling illustrious names and famous 
events in English history. There are a dozen letters of 
business (1837-1846) from the Duke of Wellington. The 
reader may be curious to sec the earliest communication 
between two such men — 

London, Nov. 27, 1837. — I have by accident mislaid the petition 
from the Cape of Good Hope, if it was ever sent me. But I shall 
be happ 3 ’- to sec 3 'ou and converse with upon the subject ; and 
consider whether it is desirable or possible that I can bring the 
subject before the consideration of the House of Lords at the same 
time that ^mu will in the H, of C. I would propose to you to come 
here, or that I should go to j'^ou to-morrow, Tuesdaj’’, at any hour 
3 '^ou will name. — I have the honour to be, dear sir, jmur most 
faithful, humble servant, • A\ellington.^ 

Once he uses his well-known laconic style — 

Strathfieldsaye, January 3, 1842. — F. M. the Duke of Wellington 
presents his compliments to Mr. Gladstone. He has received Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter of the 1st inst. He begs leave to decline to 
interfere in anj’’ manner in the matter to which Mr. Gladstones 
letter refers. 


^ See above, vol. i. p. 
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'Wliat tlie matter was we cannot tell; but we may guess 
that it was perhaps less tersely propounded. The rest touch 
military affairs in the colonies, and are now of no concern. , 

Here we have a last vision of one of the forlorn shadows 
of ruined power ; — 

CImleJmrst, le 5 Juillei, 1811. — Monsieur le Ministre, j'aire 9 ula 
copie du nouveau Ballot hill que votre excellence a hien voulu 
m’envoyer et ]e profile de cette occasion pour vous dire combien 
je suis toucli6 des marques d’attention que je regois en Angleterre. 
Je vous prie do recevoiv Tassui’ance de mes sentimens de haute 
estime. Napoleon. 

Notes from and to his illustrious adversar}’- in the stirring 
arena of public life are not without a delicate accent of 
pathos and sincerity. The first was on some occasion of 
Mrs. Disraeli’s illness/ the second on her death : — 

s 

Noi’. 20, 1867. — I was incapable j’^esterday of expres.sing to 3 ’'ou 
how much I appreciate ^your considerate sjmipa'thy. My wife had 
always a strong personal regard for j^ou, and being of a vivid and 
original character, she could comprehend and value your great gifts 
and qualities. There is a raj’- of hope under this roof since the 
last four and twentj'^ hours : round j'-our hearth, I trust, health and 
happiness will be ever present. — Yours sincerely, B. Disraeli. 

Six 3 ’ears later when Lady Beaconsfield died, Mr. Gladstone 
Avrote (Jan. 19, 1873); — 

Dear Mr. Disraeli, — M y reluctance to intrude on the sacred- 
ness and freshness of your sorrorv may now, I think, properly 
give way to a yet stronger reluctance to forego adding our small 
but very sincere tribute of sympathy to those abundant manifesta- 
tions of it Avhich haA'e been yielded in so manj’- forms. You and 
I Avere, as I believe, married in the same j’ear. It has been per- 
mitted to both of us to enjoy a priceless boon through a third 
of a century. Spared myself the bloAV AA’hich has fallen on you, 

I can form some conception of A\’-hat it must have been and must 
be. I do not presume to offer you the consolation Avhich you Avill 
seek from another and liigher quarter. I offer only the assurance 
Avhich all AA’ho knoAV you, and all Avho IcneAV Lady Beaconsfield, 

^ Roferred to by Isir. Gladstone in the House of Commons, Nov. 19, 1867' 
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ntifl o.‘?iioo!aily nindiut llu'in wli't jil.'e iiiy>(’li‘ ciijoyofl f(ir a 

l('iigtli of lime lu'r jiaarlo'i!. tliniigh uiusirnio*! n’ganl, iii.ay j)t’rliap‘: 
tender wit iioiit iinpruprioty, (iso a-’-iiraneo that in (jii.s frying hour 
ther feel dcenlr for von arid with von. — Thdieve nic, .‘^incorclv 
vour;:, W. 1C. n!,.M)STONi:. 

' Iliujhcv.’.hn Mixr, r, .fna. 21, -I M;At: Mn. I 

am much tourh'al In* yotir hind word- in my gri'.ii .‘•orrow. I 
I earne'-’tly fm-f, tiiar yon m.ny ),.• .‘.p-ir-d .a .-irniiar aniicfion, 
Marriagi' i.-i the griMte;-' earthly li.ijniiin-'- when fotmdeil on coni' 
pletc pymp.'uhy. That h.illowc(i h.f w.c* mim-, ;tnd for a nioiefy of 
my cxistenci' : .and I hnou i; i- yotir-,-. -N\ ith •-ineci-e |•(•;;.•tl■d, Ih 

A last, iiofo, wiih iho (jtiavoritig ]>en-.si ri'hcs of old ago 
(Now 0, 1 S.s.s\ oonn-a froju liit? hand, .*<oon (o gianv cold, of 
one wlio had leal ru .cfr.ango a ii-volntion. anil Inid .‘^lood for 
so iinicli in (hi' iii<tvcni<-ni of ihiiiys (liaf to Mr. < dad.^ilono 
were .‘Jiipreinc: — 

It i.s a great, himim'.'' ami eonipliinent yoiir wi.-'iiing lo .cce nn'. 
I have known and admirwl von ro !..n./. Unf, I c.uniol, write nor 
talk nor ivalk, and lio/ie yon will take my hle.-^'n'rig. wlncli I give 
from my heart. — Your.'; nio-t Inijy, dott.N' li. NT:\v.m.\N. 

So the perpr-fnal whirl of life rcvol\'c.s, ' hy nadirc an un- 
manageable .si‘jhi,' hill — 

Xot whtilly to him who 
In .‘•'teahiiK-.'-s ; who liiUh (iinoiig h a-'f (liintrs 
-An unik'r-.‘--fn'-'e of •.'reule.sf ; .‘••ec:; the jKnis 
A^; part;-’, hut wifli a f eling of (lie whole. ’ 

Such .stead incs.s, such tinder-sensc and feeling of the 
whole, was Jlr. GladsLones gifh and insjnration, never ex- 
pending itself in ] 3 onsive nm.sing.s upon the vain anihi(.ion.s, 
ilhision.s, cheats, regrets of liuinan life — such moods of 
half-morbid moralising were not in his temperament — but 
ever stirring him to duty and manful liopc, to intrepid 
self-denial and iron effort. 


niA?. 

m. 


’ 77iC Prelude, vii. 
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the buhvark raised by the treaty of Kainardji on behalf of the 
eastern Christians, I could no longer remain indifferent. Conse- 
quently in that debate Mr. Disraeli had to describe my speech as 
the only one that had exhibited a real hostility to the policy of 
the government. It was, however, at that time an opposition 
"without hope. I went into the country, and had mentally post- 
poned all further action to the oj)ening of the next session, when 
I learned from the announcement of a popular meeting to be held 
in Hyde Park that the question was alive.^ So I at once wrote 
and published on the Bulgarian case. Prom that time forw’^ard, 
till the final consummation in 1879-80, I made the eastern ques- 
tion the main business of my life. I acted under a strong sense of 
individual duty without a thought of leadership; nevertheless it' 
made me again leader whether I would or no. The nation nobly 
responded to the call of justice, and recognised the brotherhood 
of man. But it w^as the nation, not the classes. When, at the 
close of the session of 1876, there "was the usual dispersion in 
pursuit of recreation, I thought the occasion was bad. It was good, 
for the nation did not disperse and the human heart was beating. 
When the clubs refilled in October, the Turkish cause began 
again to make head. Then came a chequered period, and I do not 
recollect to have received much assistance from the ‘front bench. 
Even Granville had been a little startled at ray proceedings, and 
wished me to leave out the ‘ bag and baggage ’ from my pamphlet. 

Before the end of the session of 1876 Mr. Disraeli quitted 
the House of Commons and became the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Lord Granville informed Mr. Gladstone, on the authority of- 
a high personage, that Disraeli had said to the Queen he 
must resign; ‘ that The peerage was then suggested ; that at 
first he said, “ Yes, but accompanied with resignation,” but 
was told that in the j)resent state of Europe that was im- 
possible.’ In reporting to Sir Arthur Gordon, then abroad, 
what was not merely a piece of news but an event, Mr. 
Gladstone says (Aug. 16) : — 

Disraeli assumes his earldom amidst loud acclaims. I had better 
be mute about him and his influence generally, except as to a full 

^ Mr. Stead, then at the Northern able journalistic career in pressing 
Echoia Darlington, began his redoubt- this question into life. 
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aclfiioAvledgmeni of his genius and liis good points of oliaraetor, CHAP. 
His government is supposed now to stand main]}'' upon its rceent. ' 
foreign polic}^ : the most selfish and least worthy I have over known. 
Whatever was open to any degree of e.vccption in Palmerston, has 
this year received a tenfold development in Disraeli. Derby’s 
influence, I think, has been for good ; but too little of it. 

To the Duke of Argjdl a couple of daj'-s bcfoi-c, bo bad 
written : — 

I am entirely in harmony with you as to your view of the 
eastern policy. It has been dc})rcssing and corrupting to the 
country; a healthier air has been generated by indignation at the 
Bulgarian massacres, which have thrown us back on our rather 
forgotten humanity. I hope the subject Avill not slumber through 
the recess. Dizzy’s speech (so I call him with all duo respect to 
the peerage) in the Turkish debate gave me a new light on In's 
views. He is not quite such a Turk as I had thought. A\’hfit lie 
hates is Christian liberty and reconstruction. He supports old 
Turkey, thinking that if vital improvements can l;c averted, it 
miist break down ; and his fleet is at Besika Bay, I feel pj otty 
sure, to be ready to lay hold of Egy 2 )t as his share. >So ho may 
end as the Duke of Memphis yet. 


ir 


Then came the jiarapblet. The stoiy of this memorable 
publication is told in the diary : — 

■ ylvff. 28, 1876.— Church 81- A.M. Worked on a l^eginning for a 
possible pamphlet on the Turkish question. I stupidly brought 
on again mylumbago by phj'.sical cxejlion. M as obliged to jiut 
off my pamphlet. Bead T/tc Sahntion of oU Men . . • 29.— Kept 
niy bed long. Wrote to Lord Granville, etc, . . . and as a treat 
began Tf averley once more. Lumbago bad. -jO. Much be I; 
forswear all writing. Bead St. Thomas Aquinas on the Soul.^. . . 

A snug evening in the Temple of Peace. 31.— Bept 
®y bed tiU four, and made tolerable play in writing on Bulgarian 
horrors. Sept 1.— Wrote [16 letters]. Again worked hara m 
and sent off more than half to the printers.^ Bead JhrcerhiL 
Short drive with C. 2.— This day I wrote again a good piece or 
pamphlet in bed, but improved conriderably. Bose at lOur. 
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Read IFavorhij in the evening. 3. — Hawardcn Church 11 A.M. and 
Q)h P.M. Wrote [16 letters]. Olf at 10.16 p.m. for London. 
4. — Reached 18 C.H.T. at five in the morning by limited mail; 
bed till nine. Saw Lord Granville, Mr. Delano, Sir A. Panizzi, 
Mr. CloAres, Messrs. Murray, the American minister. In six or 
seven hours, principally at the British Museum, I completed my 
MS., making all the needful searches of papers and journals. Also 
worked on proof sheets. 

To Mrs. Gladstone. — AVe had an interesting little party at Gran- 
ville’s. I had a long talk with Delane, AVe, he and I, are much of 
one mind in thinking the Turks must go out of Bulgaria, though 
retaining a titular supremacy if they like. Between ourselves, 
Granville a little hangs back from this, but he could not persuade 
me to hold it back. 

5. — . . . Saw Lord Granville, Lord Hartington. . . . Finished 
the correction of revises before one, discussing the text with Lord 
Granville and making various alterations of phrase which he 
recommended. At seven I received complete copies, AA^e went to 
the Haymarket theatre. Arranged my papers after this, and sent 
off copies in various directions. 

The pamphlet spread like fire.^ AVithin three or four days- 
of its first appearance forty thousand copies had gone. It 
was instantly followed up hy a tremendous demonstration 
among his constituents. ‘Sept. 9, 187G. — Thought over my 
subject for Blackheath. Off at two. A very large meeting. 
The most enthusiastic far that I ever saw. Spoke over an 
hour.’ This is his very prosaic story of the first of those 
huge and excited multitudes of which for months and years 
to come he was to confront so man}’’. The pamphlet and the 
Blackheath speech were his rejoinder to the light, and callous 
tones of Mr, Disraeli, and the sceptical language of his 
foreign secretary, ‘ I have a strong suspicion,’ he told the 
Duke of Argyll, who was a fervent sympathiser, ‘that 
Dizzy’s cry pto- Judaism has had to do with his policy. The 
Jews of the east hitterly hate the Christians; who have 
not always used them well.’ This suspicion was constant. 

‘ Disraeli,’ he said to Mrs. Gladstone, ‘ may be willing to risk 

' The Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East. ■ 
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Cliis gover nment for his Judaic fooHnir, — the deepest and 
truest, iioV that his 3vife lias gone, in Ids wlude iniiid-^ 

The tract beats "with a sustained juilse and passion tliat 
recalls Burke's letters oil (lie Ixcifichh' J^xur. 'i lie oxliortatioii 
against moral complicity vitli ‘the i>ascst and Idaokest out- 
rages upon record within tlie present century, il nf>(. within 
the memoiy of man’; the branding of (he ’Jurkisli race as 
‘the one great anii-hnman .'specimen of huiuanily’; the talk 
of ‘fell Satanic orgies’; the declaration that there was not a 
criminal in a European gaol nor a cannibal in the Sont.h Sea 
Islands, whose indignation wonhl not rise at the recital of 
that which had been done, whitdi remained unavenged, 
which had left behind all the foul and all I lie fierce passions 
that produced it, and might .again spring np in another 
murderous harvest, from (he .soil .soaked and reeking wi(Ii 
blood, and in the air tainted with evoiy imaginable ilccd of 
crime and shame, — all thi s vchcmenco ,w as bailed with eager 
acclamation by multitudes who felt all that ho felt, and 
found in his passionate invective words and a voice. Mr. 
Gladstone was not tlio man, his readers and his jiuhlic were 
not the men, for mere denunciation. They found in him a 
policy. Indignation, he said in a thoronghl}' characteristic 
sentence, indignation is froth, except as it loads to action ; 
mere remonstrance is moclccrv. Tlicre arc states of a/lairs, 
he told them, in which human .sympathy refuses to be con- 
fined by the rules, necessarily limited and conventional, of 
international law. Servia and Montenegro in going to war 
against Turke}’- might plead human .sympatliics, broad, deep, 
and legitimate, and that they committed no moral ofVcncc. 
Th ^jiolicy of the Br itish government was the Hiatus quo, 
‘as^^u were.’ This meant the maintenance of Turkish 
authorit}c Wliat w as rcall}^ ^eded was (Iip 
totaT~~w ii3 idri^ adininiMniriW~TTd'(ri?r MlT^^ 

And here he used w ords that became very fam ous in tho 
controversy : — 


CITAP. 

IV. 

' Y ' ~ 

Jvr. 07- 


But I return to, and end witli, that whicli is the omega as well 
as the alpha of this groat and most mournful ease. An old 
servant of the crown and .state, I entreat my countrymen, upon 


VOL. IT. 
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whom far more than perhaps any other people of Europe it 
epends, to require and to insist that our government which 
ms been working in one direction shall work in the other, and 
fshall apply all its vigour to concur with the other states of 
iUrope in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive power 
in Bulgaria. Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the 
only possible manner, namely by carrying off themselves. Their 
Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, 
their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, 
shall I hope clear out from the province they have desolated and 
V„_^^ofaned. 

At Blackbeatli, under dripping rain clouds, be said the 
same, though with the invective tempered. 'You shall 
receive your regular tribute,’ he said in slow sentences to 
imaginary Ottomans, whom he seemed to hold before his 
visual eye, 'you shall retain your titular sovereignty, your 
empire shall not be invaded, but never again as the years 
roll in their course, so far as it is in our power to determine, 
never again shall the hand of violence be raised by you, 
never again shall the flood-gates of lust be open to you, never 
again shall the dire refinements of cruelty be devised by you 
for the sake of making mankind miserable.’ 

Once again, it was not words that made the power of the 
orator, it was the relation in purpose, feeling and conviction 
between him and his audience. He forced them into unity 
with himself by the vivid strength of his resolution and 
imagination; he could not believe that his own power of 
emotion was not theirs too ; — 


On Monday morning last between four and five o’clock, I was 
rattling down from Euston station through the calm and silent 
streets of London, when there was not a footfall to disturb them. 
Every house looked so still, that it might well have been a 
receptacle of the dead. But as I came through those long lines of 
streets, I felt it to be an inspiring and a noble thought that in 
every one of these houses there were intelligent human beings, mj’’ 
fellow-countrymen, who when they Avoke would give many of their 
earliest thoughts, aye and some of their most energetic actions, to 
the terrors and sufferings of Bulgaria. 
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All this was tlie very spirit of Milton’s imperishable sonnet CHAP, 
upon the late Massacre in Piedmont; the spirit that madev_£^l_v 
Cromwell say that the slaughter in the Waldensian valleys 
' came as near to his heart as if his own nearest and dearest 
had been concerned.’ 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who had been one of the most 
responsible promoters of the pohoy of the Crimean war, told 
Mr. Gladstone of his own strong impression (Sept. 10), 
that the formidable crisis would not have arisen, had Eng- 
land in the first instance taken part with the other Powers. 

Not that he believed that Russia was always and fully trust- 
worthy, but she was so circumstanced then as to be open to 
the full bearing of our moral influence. Six weeks later 
Lord Stratford again expressed his unaltered opinion that 
if in the beginning England had taken her place at the side 
of the three emperors, the cloud on the horizon would never 
have swelled out into its present colossal proportions. ‘It 
seems to me,’ he said, ‘ that Russia has been graduaUy drawn 
into a position from which she can hardly retreat with credit.’ 

‘ Whatever shades of difference ajDpear in our opinions,’ he 
told Mr. Gladstone in September, ‘ may be traced in a great 
measure to your having made Bulgaria the main object 
of your appeal, whereas the whole eastern question was 
my theme, and the Bulgarian atrocities, execrable as they 
were, only a jDart of it.’ The truth was that in making 
the atrocious doings in Bulgaria the main object of his 
appeal, Mr, Gladstone had both "displayed a sure instinct 
as to the most effective method of popular approach, and 
at the same time did justice to his own burning and innate 
hatred of all cruelty' and oppression, whether in Bourbon 
or Bashi-Bazouk. Humanity was at the root of the whole 
matter; and the keynote of this great crusade was the 
association of humanity with a high policy worthy of the 
British name. 

October was passed in a round of visits to great houses, 
the popular tide in the north still appearing to rise around 
him. To Lord Granville he writes: — 

Alnwick Castle, Oct. 3, 1876. — We have advanced thus far in u 
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nortliern and eastern tour, and -we hope to be at Castle Ho-vrard on 
. Wednesday. I left home at this particular time partly ^nth ideas 
of health and relaxation, partly because I thought that being 
everywhere and nowhere I should escape a little from the tiumoil 
of the time. Through Cheshire and Lancashire we accomplished 
the first stage of our journey to Eaby without witnessing any parti- 
cular indication of public sentiment; and this rather encoimaged 
our extending a little the circle of our Ausits, which I am now half 
tempted to regret. For at every point I have had the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining any show of privacy, and avoiding strong 
manifestations. I never saw such keen exhibitions of the popular 
feeling, appearing so to pervade all ranks and places. A tory 
county member said to my wife two days ago, ‘ If there were a 
dissolution now, I should not get a A'ote.” This may be in some 
degree peculiar to the northerners Avith their strong character and 
deep emotions. . . . 

Casllc HoxL'ard, Od. 7, 1876. — Before i*ecemng your letter of the 
5th, I had been driven to the conclusion that I must make a 
further utterance, following the actual course of the transactions. 
And upon the whole I adhere to this conclusion, notwithstanding 
your opinion to Avhich I attach great Aveight. There is a great 
difference in our situations, Avhich I think accounts for this 
difference of aucaa'. I found AilesburA*. of course, full of friendship 
and loyalty to you, but disposed to regret that you had not been 
able to see yom* Avay to a more advanced and definite policy. I 
told him that I found no cause for aurprise in your reserve, and 
thought you held yourself in hand for the purpose of holding your 
party in hand — a A'iew Avhich I think he more or less embraced. 
Noav, I have not your responsibilities to.tlie party, but I have for 
the moment more than your responsibilities to the country, in tins 
sense that I feel myself compelled to adA-ise from time to time 
upon the course of that national movement AA'hicIi I have tried 
hard to eA'oke, and assisted in eA’oking. I regard myself as an 
outside Avorkman, engaged in the preparation of materials, A\-hich 
you and the jjarty Anil probably IiaA'c to manipulate and then to 
build into a structure. For though I do not AAnsh to shut the door 
upon the government, I despair of them, after so many invitations 
and so many refusals. . . . 
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To Madame Novikoff, a Eiissian lady wlio at this time CHAP, 
began to exercise a marked influence upon the opinions of v ^y* 
important men with much influence on the opinions of many 
other jDeople/ he indicated some doubtful symptoms : — 

Hawarden, Oct. 17, 1876. — There is an undoubted and smart 
rally on behalf of Turkej'- in the metropolitan press. It is in the 
» main representative of the ideas and opinions of what are called 
the upper ten thousand. From this body there has never on 
any occasion within my memory jjroceeded the impulse that has 
prompted, and finally achieved, any of the great measures which 
in the last half century have contributed so much to the fame and 
happiness of England. They did not emancipate the dissenters, 

Roman catholics, and Jews. They did not reform the parliament. 

They did not liberate the negro slave. The}'' did not abolish the 
corn law. They did not take the taxes off the press. They did 
not abolish the Irish established church. They did not cheer on 
the work of Italian freedom and reconstitution. Yet all these 
things have been done ; and done by other agencies than theirs, 
and despite their opposition. "When ' I speak of them, I speak of 
course of the majority among them. Unhappily, the country is 
understood abroad mainly through the metropolitan press 

lie was no sooner back at Hawarden than he fell to work 
on subsidiary branches of the question of questions. 

Oct. 22. — AVorked hard and finished m}' paper on Russia in 
Turkestan, and sent it off. Criminal justice on Sunday ! But it 
is for peace. 24. — To London. 27. — Up at 6. Ydent with Harry 
to Dover, saw him off on board the packet and j^ier [on his way to 
India]. Drove over to AA^almei', reviewed the place, saw Lord 
Granville and Sir W. James. Returned to London, and at 9.30 
to the Gaiety, saw a miserable burlesque of which I had heard a 
most inviting but false account. 28. — ^To Hawarden. 31, — Tenny- 
son and H. T. came. Nov. 1. — Tennyson read to us his Harold. 

It took near 2-1- hours. AA^alk with him and a party. 2. — Read 

^ The story of the heroic death of Invasion of the Crimea. This episode 
Colonel IvireefF, her brother, was is supposed by some to have helped 
vividly told by Kinglake in the intro- to intensify Mr. Gladstone’s feeling 
dnetion to the cabinet edition of his on the issues of the eastern Avai*. 
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northern and eastern tour, and we hope to he at Castle Howard on 
^ Wednesday. I left home at this particular time partly with ideas 
of health and relaxation, partly because I thought that being 
everywhere and nowhere I should escape a little from the turmoil 
of the time. Through Cheshire and Lancashire we accomplished 
the first stage of our journey to B-aby without witnessing any parti- 
cular indication of public sentiment; and this rather encouraged 
our extending a little the circle of our visits, which I am now half 
tempted to regret. For at every point I have had the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining any shoAV of privacy, and avoiding strong 
manifestations. I never saAV such keen exhibitions of the popular 
feeling, appearing so to pervade all ranks and places. A tory 
county member said to my Avife tAvo days ago, ‘ If there Avere a 
dissolution uoaa^, I should not get a Amte.’ This may be in some 
degree peculiar to the northerners Avith their strong character and 
deep emotions. . . . 


Castle -Howard, Oct. 7, 1876. — Before receiving your letter of the 
5th, I had been driven to the conclusion that I must make a 
further utterance, folloAving the actual course of the transactions. 
And upon the AAdiole I adhere to this conclusion, notAvithstanding 
your opinion to Avhich I attach great Aveight. There is a great 
difference in our situations, Avhich I think accounts for this 
difference of vieAA^ I found Ailesbury, of course, full of friendship 
and lojmlty to you, but disposed to regret that jmu had not been 
able to see your AAmy to a more adAmnced and definite policy. I 
told him that I found no cause for surprise in your reserve, and 
thought you held yourself in hand for the purpose of holding your 
party in hand — a view Avhicli I think he more or less embraced. 
Noav, I have not your responsibilities td^the party, but I have for 
the moment more than your responsibilities to the country, in this 
sense that I feel myself compelled to adAus^ from time to time 
upon the course of that national movement AAdiich I have tried 
hard to evoke, and assisted in cAmking. I regard myself as an 
outside Avorkman, engaged in the preparation of materials, AA'hich 
you and the party Avill probably have to manipulate and then to 
build into a structure. For though I do not Avish to shut the door 
upon the government, I despair of them, after so many invitations 
and so maiiA’’ refusals. . . . 
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To Madame Novikoff, a Eaissian lady who at this time CHAP. 

began to exercise a marked influence upon the opinions of r Jtjh- 

important men with much influence on the opinions of many 
other people/ he indicated some doubtful syjnptoms : — 

Sawarden, Oct. 17, 1876. — There is an undoubted and smart 
rally on behalf of Turkey in the metropolitan press. It is in the 
' main representative of the ideas and opinions of what are called 
the upper ten thousand. From this body there has never on 
any occasion nothin my memory proceeded the impulse that has 
prompted, and finally achieved, my of the great measures which 
in the last half century have contributed so much to the fame and 
happiness of England. They did not emancipate the dissenters, 

Eoman catholics, and Jews. They did not reform the parliament. 

They did not liberate the negro slave. The}'’ did ]iot abolish the 
corn law. They did not take the taxes off the press. They did 
not abolish the Irish established church. They did not cheer on 
the work of Italian freedom and reconstitution. Yet all these 
things have been done ; and done by other agencies than theirs, 
and despite their opposition. When 'I speak of them, I speak of 
course of the majority among them. Unhappil}’’, the countiy is 
understood abroad mainl}^ thi’ough the metropolitan press 

He was no sooner back at Hawardeii than lie fell to work 
on subsidiary brandies of the question of questions. 

Oct. 22. — Worked hard and finished my paper on Eussia in 
Turkestan, and sent it off. Criminal justice on Sunday ! But it 
is for peace. 24. — To London. 27. — Up at 6. Went with Harry 
to Dover, saw him off on board the packet and pier [on his way to 
India], Drove over to Walmer, reviewed the place, saw Lord 
Granville and Sir W. James. Beturned to London, and at 9.30 
to the Gaiety, saw a miserable burlesque of which I had heard a 
most inviting but false account. 28. — ^To Ha warden, 31. — Tenny- 
son and H. T, came. Wov. 1. — Tennyson read to us his Harold. 

It took near 2| hours. Walk ivitli him and a party. 2. — Bead 

n of the heroic death of Invasion of the Crimea. This episode 

+ 11 1 supposed by some to have helped 

diiofi ^ in the intro- to intensify Mr. Gladstone’s feeling 

on to the cabinet edition of his on the issues of the eastern ^var. 
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Bageliot on Lord Spencer’s Life — ^^’■ery clever, very imperfect. 
Conversation with Tennyson on future retribution and other 
matters of theology. He has not thought, I conceive, systemati- 
cally or thoroughly uj)on them, hut is much alarmed at the 
prospect of the loss of belief. He left us at one. Walk and long 
conversation with Lord Acton, Avho seems in opinion to go beyond 
Dollinger, though in certain things he stops short of him. 
S.' — Head aloud the debate of the first Iliad from Pope. 9. — Eead 
aloud my version of the Assembly — Iliad i. 10. — Eead aloud 
Lord Derby’s and CoAvper’s version of the Assembly. 14. — The 
Olympian part of Iliad i. in Pope’s version aloud, and then my 
own. 17. — We went to Liverpool, where we attended the theatre 
to see Pennington in Hamlet. It was really excellent. I never 
Avas so Avell received in that toAvn. 21. — Finished revision of my 
MS., ‘The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Problem,’ and sent it to^ 
press. 


Ill 

At the Lord Mayor’s feast in November, the prime 
minister used menacing language. The policy of England, 
he said, Avas peace, but no country Avas so Avell prepared for 
Avar as ours. If England were to enter into a righteous Avar, 
her resources -Avere inexhaustible. ‘She is not a country 
that, Avhen she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself 
Avhether she can support a second or a third campaign. She 
enters into a campaign AA^hich she Avill not terminate till right 
is done.’ This Avas a hardly veiled threat to Eussia, it Avas 
encouragement to Turkey, it was incitement to a war party 
in Great Britain. ‘ The 2 U’Ovocation offered by Disraeli at the 
Guildhall,’ AAU'ote Mr. Gladstone, ‘ is almost incredible. Some 
iieAV lights about his Judaic feeling in Avhich he is both con- 
sistent and conscientious have come in uj)on me.’ 

Still the general feeling AAms strongly adverse to any action 
on behalf of Turkey. Mr. Gladstone eagerly noted even the 
most trivaal incident that pointed this Avaj^ ‘ Yesterday night 
he Avrote (Nov. 26), ‘in the tory town of Liverpool, when 
Othello was being acted, and the Avords AAmre reached “ Ihe 
Turks arc droAvned,” the audience rose in enthusiasm and 


1G7 


roNFKUKNf'i: AT ST. AVMHs’s HAI.li 

interrupted tlie perfonunneo for .some lime witli tlicir OITAr. 
cliccriiii,^ Tliesc tliimr.^; nre imt, \\iilmiil me^^niIl^^' i\Icii v^I^JL 
Avlio commonly stf>od nsido from political uctivity were 
roused. ‘Mr. Carlyle.’ .‘-aws iMr. Knslcin. 'Mr. Fronde, and 
several otlier men of eredifnlde name malhered together at, 

~ O 

call of -Mr. (dadshme as for a yreal- national need, toycllier’ 
with other men of more retired mind - Ffhvard Ihirnc-Jonc.s 
for one, and myself for anotlu-r.' 

The re]»ly to the (tuildhal) spi-ceh was a c'onference at, St,- 
•Tames’s Hall (^Fee. S). <me (if the mo'^t romarhahh* yiitherinys 
of rcprcsctitative men of every type .and from eveiy ])art, of 
the hinirdom ever lield in (his I'otnnrv. ‘ I have most, llonrish- 

I, * 

ing nccotmts of the jtrogn-s^ of preparations for the confer- 
ence of which I have hct.-n a promoter from the heginning. 

Thc-y urge me to speak on the Sth, laii 1 should much prefer 
that others .should put themselves in the foreground.' Ik'.sidc.s 
the eminent, politicians, great territorial magnates were there, 
and men of letters, ami divines of various clmrehe.s, and men 
wlio h.ad never hecn to a militant nsseiiihly in their lives 
before, — all with a resolute purp(V''‘e ex}ircssed hy Mr. Trevel- 
yan, ‘Xo matter liow the prime miui.slcr may finger tlic liilt 
of the sword, the nation will take care that it never leaves 
the scabbard.’ l\Ir. (dadsl one readied l.ondon a day or two 
hofore. On tlie 8th, he cnter.s; — 

8. — Made iiote.s and e.vfiva t'' for .speech. yMfcnded tlic weetings 
at St. Jame.s’s Ifa]], ]2-H and -1-8. S])okc (T fear) 11, hour.? with 
.sonic c.vertion, f.nr from wholly to my p.itisfnction. The meetings 
were great, notable, ahno.st lihstorical. 

Ti^e da}’- after tin's important and imprc.s.sivo gathering he 
n'a.s^bkck at Tlawnrden, bu.sy at his article upon the life of 
the Prince Consort. Then came Cliristmns day, — ‘The most 
.solemn I have known for long; I .sec that eastward sky of 
storm and of under] ight !’ 

At a suggestion from tlic London foreign office, a con- 
ference of the great Powers met at Constantinojile in the 
middle of December. Lord Salisbury went as the represen ta- 
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tive of England. To a correspondent Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
this as an excellent selection ; — 

I think it right at once to give 37-ou my opinion of Lord Salis- 
burj'-, whom I know pretty well in prir-ate. He has little foreign 
or eastern knowledge, and little craft ; he is rough of tongue in 
public debate, but a great gentleman in private society ; he is very 
remarkably clever, of unsure judgment, but is above anj^thing 
mean; has no Disraelite prejudices; keeps a conscience, and has 
plenty of manhood and character. In a word the appointment of 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople is the best thing the government 
have yet done in the eastern question. 

As tlie conference met, so it ran a usual course, and tlien 
vanislied. The Powers were in complete accord as to the 
demands that were to be made upon Turkey for the 'pro- 
tection of the unfortunate Christian rajmhs. The Turk in just 
confidence that he should find a friend, rejected them, and 
the envoys departed to their homes. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
found comfort in the thought that by the agitation two 
points had been gained; the re-establishment of the 
European concert, and extrication from a disgraceful posi- 
tion of virtual complicity with Turkey. 

In the spring of 1877 he wrote a second pamphlet, ^ because 
a speech in the House could not contain detail enough, and 
because j)arliamentary tradition almost compelled a suspen- 
sion of discussion while ministers were supposed to be engaged 
in concert with other Powers in devising a practical answer to 
Russian inquiry. He found that it ‘produced no great impres- 
sion,’ the sale not going beyond six or seven thousand copies. 
Still, the gain remained from the proceeding in the autumn, . 
that the government dared not say they had nothing to d<| 
with the condition of the Christian raj^ahs of Turkey, 
idea of going to war for Turkey was out of the question. '' 

Public feeling had waxed very hot, yet wdthout any clear 
precision of opinion or purpose on the side opqjosed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s polic}'' of emancipation. Dean Church 
(Dec. 1876) describes how ‘everybody wms very savage with 
everybody about Turks and Russians: I think I never 

^ Lessons in Massacre. 
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remember such an awkward lime for meeting peoiile (until CHAP, 
jmu know you are on the same side) except at the height of > 
the Tractarian row.’ ^ ^7. 

A little later we have one of the best pictures of him that 
I know, from the warm and vivid hand of J. R. Green, the 
historian : — 

Feh. 21, 1877. — Last night I met Gladstone — it will always be a 
memorable night to me j Stubbs was there, and Goldwin Smith, and 
Humphry Sandwith, and Mackenzie Wallace, 'whose great book 
on Russia is making stieh a stir, besides a few other nice people , 
but one forgets CA'eiything in Gladstone himself, in his perfect 
naturalness and grace of manner, his charming abandon of con- 
versation, his unaifected modestj'’, his warm ardour for all that is 
noble and good. I felt so proud of my leader — the chief I have 
always clung to through good report and ill report — because, wise 
or unwise as he might seem in this or that, he was always noble of 
soul. He was verj’" pleasant to me, and talked of the new historic 
school he hoped we were building up as enlisting his warmest 
sympathy. I wish you could have seen •with what a glo■^^" he spoke 
of the Montenegrins and their struggle for freedom ; how he called 
on us who wrote history to -^ratc what we could of that long fight 
for liberty ! And all through the evening not a word to recall his 
greatness amongst us, simple, natural, an equal among his equals, 
listening to every one, clravdng out every one, with a force and a 
modesty that touched us more than all his power. 

In another letter, says the same ardent man, ‘ I begin to see 
that there may be a truer wisdom in the “ humanitarianisra ’’ 
of Gladstone than in the purely political views of Disraeli. The 
sympathies of peoples with peoples, the sense of a common 
humanity between nations, the aspirations of nationalities 
after freedom and independence, are real political forces; 
and it is just because Gladstone owns them as forces, and 
Disraeli disowns them, that the one has been on the right 
side, and the other on the wrong in parallel questions such 
as the upbuilding of Germany or Ital}'’. I think it will be so 
in this upbuilding of the Sclave.’^ 

It Avas my oAvn good fortune to pass two days Avith him 

^ Church, Li/e, p. 252. " Letters of J. JR. Green, pp. 446-7. 
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cat this moment at High Elms. Huxley and PLayfair were of 
the partja Mr. Gladstone had with him the printer’s proofs 
of his second pamphlet, and was in full glow against Turkish 
terrorism and its abettors. This strong obsession could not 
be concealed, nor was there any reason why it should be ; it 
made no difference in his ready courtesy and kindness of 
demeanour, his willingness to enter into other people’s topics, 
his pliant force and alacrit}'- of mind. On the Sunday {ifter- 
noon Sir J ohn Lubbock, our host, took us all up to the hill- 
top whence in his quiet Kentish village Darwin was shaking 
the world. The illustrious pair, born in the same yccar, head 
never met before. Mr. Gladstone as soon as seated took 
Darwin’s interest in lessons of massacre for granted, and 
launched forth his thunderbolts with unexhausted zest. His 
great, wise, simple, and truth-loving listener, then, I think, 
busy on digestive powers of the drosera in his green-house, 
was intensely delighted. When we broke up, watching Mr. 
Gladstone’s erect alert figure as he walked away, Dfirwin, 
shading his eyes with his hand against the evening rays, said 
to me in unaffected satisfaction, ‘What an honour thcat such 
a great man should come to visit me ! ’ Too absorbed in his 
own overwhelming conflict with the powers of evil, Mr. Glad- 
stone makes no mention of his afternoon call, and only says 
of the two days that ‘ he found a notable party, and much 
interesting conversation,’ and that he ‘ could not help lildng 
one of the company, then a stranger to him. In his absence 
at church, we were talking of the qualities that send men 
forward and keep them back. ‘ I should like to know,’ cried 
Huxley, ‘ Avhat would keep such a man as that back,’ pointing 
to where Mr. Gladstone had been sitting ; ‘ why, put him in 
the middle of a moor, with nothing in the world but his 
shirt, and you could not prevent him from being anything 
he liked.’ And Huxlej^ was as far as possible from being a 
Gladstonian. 

IV 

Events meanwhile had moved. The failure of the con- 
ference in Decembei’, and the futility of an instrument 
known as the London protocol devised in March, led up to 
a declaration of war by Kussia against Turkey in April. 
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Td ih^ i>' 0 ,v f.f l^-TT. - I liaM; drawn finmo 

rc’?o1utions f«f whidi I inJainl n> ttivi' noiiri* today nnle.-.s the 
loeicTn will move. If th<y v. ii! mow, (huiiiLrh tln-y ma}* sa}* 
tiuudi less, I can Fnjiporl th< ii! and vxjiie.'S my fuller ideas in 
a .‘■{‘Cecil. I cannot leave my hed, hut notice will he ^dven in my 
name. 


Fniw ihr. Jfifin/. Jj‘ni 27 , l^TT. — 111 in the Tiioht; kcjil- my hod. 
Haw Dr. Clark twice. Saw Mr. (tn.schen, Lorr! M olverLon, Mr. 
Bright, Lord Fredc'rick Cavendish, d hi.s day J took 1113' decision, 
a severe one, in face of my not having a .■single apjtrovcr in tlic 
upp{r oflicial circle. But had 1 in tlio lir.st (la3's of September 
a.sked the same hodv wlicthcr I ought to Avritc my pamphlet, I 
holieve the unanimous answer would have heon No. Arranged 
for the first (general) notice to he given, in 1113' ah.scncc. 

The re.so]ii lions were five in number, and the pilli of them 
tvas, first, an expression of complaint against the Porte ; 
second, a declaration that, in the absonco of guarantees on 
behalf of the subject populations, the Porto had lost all 
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at this moment at High Elms. Huxley and Playfair were of 
the party. Mr. Gladstone had with him the i^rinter’s proofs 
of his second pamphlet, and was in full glow against Turkish 
terrorism and its abettors. This strong obsession could not 
be concealed, nor was there any reason why it should be ; it 
made no difference in his ready courtesy and kindness of 
demeanour, his willingness to enter into other people’s topics, 
his pliant force and alacrity of mind. On the Sunday after- 
noon Sir J ohn Lubbock, our host, took us all up to the hill- 
top whence in his quiet Kentish village Darwin was shaking 
the world. The illustrious pair, born in the same year, had 
never met before. Mr. Gladstone as soon as seated took 
Darwin’s interest in lessons of massacre for granted, and 
launched forth his thunderbolts with unexhausted zest. His' 
great, wise, simple, and truth-loving listener, then, I think, 
busy on digestive powers of the drosera in his green-house, 
was intensely delighted. When we broke up, watching Mr, 
Gladstone’s erect alert figure as he walked away, Darwin, 
shading his eyes with his hand against the evening rays, said 
to me in unaffected satisfaction, ‘What an honour that such 
a great man should come to visit me ! ’ Too absorbed in his 
own overwhelming conflict with the powers of evil, Mr. Glad- 
stone makes no mention of his afternoon call, and only says 
of the two days that ‘ he found a notable party, and much 
interesting conversation,’ and that he ‘ could not help lildng 
one of the company, then a stranger to him. In his absence 
at church, we were talking of the qualities that send men 
forward and keep them hack. ‘I should like to. know,’ cried 
Huxley, ‘ what would keep such a man as that back,’ pointing 
to where Mr. Gladstone had been sitting ; ‘ why, put him in 
the middle of a moor, with nothing in the Avorld but his 
shirt, and you could not prevent him from being anything 
he liked.’ And Huxley was as far as possible from being a 
Gladstonian. 

IV 

Events meanwhile had moved. The failure of the con- 
ference in December, and the futility of an instrument 
known as the London protocol devised in March, led up to 
a declaration of war by Russia against Turkey m April. 


tPlSODE or TJIE JjESOLt'TlOKS 


in 

TTc now conic to an cpisorlc in this controversy, (liat CRA?. 
excited lively passions at the moment, and subjected Mr. 
Gladstone’s relation to his party to a strain that would have 
been profoundly painful, if his heroic intensity had not for 
the time taken him beyond the region of pain and pleasure. 

To Lord GranviUc. 73 Ifarlnt 2.3, 1877. — The protocol, 

the refusal of Turkey, tlic insist cuce of Ihissia, have been followed 
to-night by the annouiiceincnt tliat tlic Ihissian Charge has sus- 
pended relations with Turkey. Is not the moment now come ft>r 
raising the rather stiff question whotlicr a policy, or a substantive 
motion, is to be submitted to parliament? 1 hold back from a 
conclusion as long as I can, that I may benefit by the views of 
others. Tut it is perfeeth' jdain that Salisbury is at a discount, 
and that the government grow more Turkish every day ; reason- 
ably plain that some grave arguments against moving have now 
lost their force. !My own inclination is towards a series of 
resolutions with such points as arc rudely indicated on the 
enclosed scrap. Please to let me have it again at some time; I 
have no copy. 

To the Dtihe of Argyll. Ajtril 26, 1877. — I have drawn some 
resolutions of which I intend to give )iotice to-day milcss tho 
leaders will move. If they will move, though thej'’ may say 
much less, I can support them and express my fuller ideas in 
a speech. I cannot leave my bed, but notice will bo given in my 
name. 

From Urn Diary. April 27, 1877. — 111 in tho night ; kept my bed. 

&aw Dr. Clark twice. Saw Mr. Goschen, Lord "Wolverton, Mr. 

Bright, Lord Frederick Cavendish. This da}'- I took my decision, 
a severe one, in face of my not having a single apj^rover in tho 
%pper official circle. Tut had I in tlic fir.st days of iScptcmbor 
asked the same body whether I ought to write my pamjililot, T 
believe the unanimous ansu'er would liavc been No. j\rrangod 
for the first (general) notice to be given, in my alisonco. 

The resolutions wore five in number, and the jiitb of them 
was, first, an expre.ssion of complaint agninsl- tho Porto; 
second, a declaration that, in the absence of gnarantoes on 
behalf of the subject populations, the Porto lost 
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: claim to support, moral or material; third, a desire that 
British influence should be employed on behalf of local 
liberty and self-government in the disturbed provinces; 
fourth, this influence to be addressed to promoting the 
concert of the Powers in exacting from the Porte such 
changes as they might deem to be necessary for humanity 
and justice; fifth, an address to the crown accordinglj'’. 
On the expediency of these resolutions, at a moment when 
a war with many complexities had just broken out, opinion 
in the party was divided. The official liberals and their 
special adherents doubted. The radicals below the gangway, 
headed by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, sup- 
ported the resolutions with enthusiasm. Adverse notices of 
the previous question were put upon the paper. Lord 
Granville wrote to Mr. Gladstone (May 2) that lais colleagues 
on the front opposition bench had met, and were still of 
opinion, ‘ that it was not opportune at this moment to move 
resolutions, and thought that the least antagonistic course 
as regarded you would be to vote for one of the motions 
announced for the jorevious question.’ To the Duke of 
Argyll Mr. Gladstone wrote on the 4tli : — 

Our friends of the late cabinet have fallen into a sad series of 
errors, some of which I fear will he greatly resented in the 
country. To meet on Wednesday ; to use the i^rivate pressure 
which is being used, as I am told, against the resolutions; and 
above all to have announced the result of the meeting in the 
papers of yesterday; these form a combination, in my opinion, 
deplorable and almost incredible. I shall do, all in my power to 
avert consequences, but my difficulties are greatly increased. 

It looked as if a mortal split within the party ’svere 
inevitable. 

'From the Diary. May 5 . — The post brought me near 140 letters 
to-day which took some hours to examine, but they are most 
remarkable. Saw Lord Granville with Lord Wob'crton. They 
. opened the means of bridging over the chasm inadvertentl}’’ made; 
and I readily went into the scheme. It was carried through by 
Granville at a meeting of his friends after the Academy dinner, 
and he came to me at Wolverton’s with Hartington to mahe 
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known tljo, rcMiU nml con?i<lor some dotails nf execution. What CHAP 
they n‘:k of me i.*; really, from my point of view, little more than . 
nomin.al. They have in truth been awnhenofl aa from a .‘^lumber by 
the extraordinary tlemouj^f rat ioii.'^ iti the eniintry, attended 

tlie Ataidemy exhibition. at the dituier : spoke for 

literature! My reception surpri'-ed me, it w.-e-- .*-0 oood. 


What was askeil was that he should consent to an 
amended form of his .second resolution, declarino- more 
simply and cnieyorically ilmf the 'J’nrk, by lii.s mi,SL,mvern- 
ment, had lost Ids claims. As to tlie <dhor resolutions, 
accordinit: lo a common n-saye, if Avas at his choice to accept 
a diA'isiem on the first, or {list tAvo, .and not divide upon the 
rest. ]jis speech, of course, Avonhl cover the ground of all 
(he re.solnfion.s. Tliis reduction av.js, as lie IrnI}' said, ‘little 
more than nominal.' A fri«-ndly cpiestion Avas to he put 
Avlien the time came, and in reply ho Avonld slate Iioav ihing.s 
stood. 

The critical day arrived, and not often luis parliamentary 
excitement been .so higli. It was a b.'ittle of liigli Jiational 
and even European judicy, for Itnghmd Avas noAv at tlie 
front; it Avas a battle betAveen two sections of a party; it 
Avas the ordeal of a man admitted to ho tlic greatest in the 
Hon.se, and perhap.s .some of (he onlookcr.s felt much like 
the curious Florentines, as tlicy Avondered what Avoidd 
happen to tSaA'onarola and the monks in the great Trial 
by Fire. 

Fma (he iJianj. 7. — ’Tlii.s daj* cainc in about 100 meetings 

and say 200 letter.? or 2n0. 'Worked liard upon the blue boolc, 
and references and notes for sjicccli. llonsc at 4]. For over Iavo 
hours I was assaulted from every quarter, c.xcept the opposition 
bench whicli Avas virtually .silent. Sucli a sense of solitary 
struggle J never rememher. At last I rose on the main question 
nearly in despair as to tlic result; but resolved at least not to 
fail through Avant of effort. I sjioke hours, voice lasting well. 
House gradually came round and at the last Avas more than good. 
It Avas over at 9.30. Never did I feel weaker and more worralike. 
Ninner at Sir W. James’s and H. of C. again 10|-12f. 8. I am 

the spoiled child of sleep. This night was an exception. 
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The scene began with the question as preconcerted, put 
^ by Mr. Trevelj’^an. Such moves never fail to provoke some 
measure of mockery, and this time both regular opponents 
and opponents in more or less disguise thought that they 
had got the monarch of the forest down. The situation was 
one that opened the way for Mr. Gladstone’s love of over- 
precision, and his various explanations prolonged the 
wrangle. It lasted until the dinner-hour. ‘While many 
members,’ says one observer, ‘were streaming out to dine 
and those who remained looked dejectedly at their watches, 
Mr. Gladstone, who is sixty-eight years of age, sprang again 
to his feet, and without any sign of diminished spirit 
delivered a noble speech lasting two hours and a half. ' It 
was perhaps the greatest triumph of irrepressible moral and 
physical vitality over depressing conditions that was ever 
won in the House of Commons.’ ^ 

The record of a distinguished eyewitness, himself one day 
to be prime minister, ought not to be omitted : — 

There was one of those preliminary parliamentary debates — or 
series of debates — which preceded the main business of the 
evening. In this Mr. Gladstone had to speak not once or twice, 
but several times, and it was not until hour after hour had passed 
in this preliminary skirmish in a House hostile, impatient, and 
utterly wearied, that he got up to present his case with that con- 
viction that he was right, which was his great strength as a 
speaker in and out of the House. I never shall forget the im- 
pression that speech left on my mind. As a mere feat of physical 
endurance it Avas almost unsurpassed ; as a feat of parliamentary 
courage, parliamentary skill, parliamentary endurance, and par- 
liamentary eloquence, I believe it Avill ahvays be unequalled.^ 

As be drew to bis close, be looked according to Mr. 
Forster, ‘lilce an inspired man’ and I bave beard many 
bearers of cool temperament declare tbe passage about the 
Montenegrins and omvards, to bave been tbe most tbrilling 
deliverance tbat could ever be conceived. Here is this 
noble peroration : — 

Sir, there Avere other daj^’s Avhon England Avas the hope of 
^ Spectator. - Mr. Ualfoiir, House of Commons, May 20, 1898. 
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freedom. Wherever in the V'orkl a high aspiration was enter- CHAP, 
tained, or a noble blow Avas strnclc, it Aims to England that the eyes . 
of the oppressed AA'ere alAAvajs turned^ — to this favourite, this darling 
homo of so much priA'ilegc and so ninch happiness, Avherc the 
people that had built ujj a noble edifice for themselves Avould, it 
Avas AAmll knoAvn, be ready to do Avliat in them lay to secure the 
benefit of the same inestimable boon for others. You talk to me 
of the established tradition and policy in regard to Turke 3 ^ I 
appeal to an established tradition older, Avidcr, nobler far — a 
tradition not As^hich disregards British interests, but Avhich teaches 
you to seek the promotion of these interests in obeying the 
dictates of honour and justice. And, sir, Avhat is to be the end of 
this 1 Are Ave to dress up the fantastic ideas some people entertain 
about' this polic}'’ and that jAolicj’- in the garb of British interests, 
and then, with a ncAV and base idolatry, fall doAvn and AAmrship 
them 1 Or are avc to look, not at the sentiment, but at the hard 
facts of the case, AA’hich Lord Derby told us fifteen years ago — viz., 
that it is the populations of those countries that Avill ultimately 
possess them — that Avill ultimatelj’’ determine their abiding con- 
dition ? It is to this fact, this InAA', that Ave should look. There 
is noAV before the Avorld a glorious prize. A portion of those 
unhappy people are still as yet making an efibrt to retrieve Avhat 
they haAm lost so long, but haAm not ceased to loAm and to desire, 

I speak of those in Bosnia and HerzegOAuna. Another portion — a 
band of heroes such as the Avorld has rarely seen — stand on the 
rocks of Montenegro, and are ready noAA^, as they haAm ever been 
during the 400 years of their exile from their fertile plains, to 
SAveep doAvn from their fastnesses and meet the Turks at any odds 
for the re-establishment of justice and of peace in those countries. 

Another portion still, the 5,000,000 of Bulgarians, coAved and 
beaten doAvn to the ground, hardly venturing to look upAvards, 

6ven to their .Father in heaven, have extended their hands to you; 

'they have sent you their petition, they haAm prayed for jmur help 
^nd protection. They have told you that they do not seek 
‘'Alliance AAdth Eussia, or Avith any foreign poAver, but that they 
seek to be delivered from an intolerable burden of ^voe and shame. 

'f'hat burden of AA^oe and shame — the greatest that exists on God s 
eaith^ is that Ave thought united Europe Avas about to 
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removing which, for the present, you seem to har 
no efficacious means of offering e^mn the smallest practical coi 
tribution. But, sir, the removal of that load of woe and shame i 
a great and noble prize. It is a prize well worth competing foi 
It is not 3 ''et too late to try to Avin it. I believe there are men i 
the cabinet Avho Avould try to AAun it, if they Avere free to act o 
their oAvn beliefs and aspirations. It is not yet too late, I say, t 
become competitors for that prize ; but be assured that AA^hethe 
you mean to claim for yourselves even a single leaf in that im 
mortal chaplet of renoAvn, Avhich null be the rcAi’-ard of true labou 
in that cause, or whether you turn your backs upon that cause am 
upon your OAvn duty, I believe, for one, that the knell of Turkisl 
tyranny in these provinces has sounded. So far as human eye cai 
judge, it is about to be destroyed. The destruction may not conn 
in the Avay or by the means that Ave should choose ; but come this 
boon from what hands it may, it Avill be a noble boon, and as 
a noble boon Avill gladly be accepted by Christendom and the 
Avorld. 

V 

The division, after a debate that lasted five days, resulted 
in 354 for ministers, against 223 for Mr. Gladstone. 

Of course if you had gone on alone, Lord OranAdlle told him, 
you Avould only have had either more or less than half the liberal 
party. If Hartington had moved the first tAAm resolutions, the 
government Avould certainly have had some 160 or 170 majority. 
All the malcontents behind the opposition front benches Avere 
obliged to vote on Monday, in consequence of having so Augorously 
preached allegiance during the prcAdous ten days. As it is, the 
party Amted pretty Avell. 

‘The assumed laughter of the conservatives,’ he adds, 
‘shoAved their vexation, and some of the radicals shoAved 
their cards — that it is not the eastern question, but the 
hopes of breaking up the party that really excites them. 
The radicals on their part were extremely sore at the 
Avithdrawal of the resolutions. ‘Your goodness,’ AATote then* 
leading man to Mr. Gladstone the folloAving day, ‘ has been 
abused in the interests of a section of the party AAdio deserve 
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least at j^oiir hands. The current report in the lobbies last 
night, spread by these gentlemen, and easily believed by 
their friends, was that you had “caved in.”' Could he not 
take some further opportunit}’’ of showing that he had not 
abandoned the polic}'' of joint intervention, and that the 
liberal part}’’ in the country had no reason to regret that 
the}’’ rose almost as one man to his call ? 

At lirst it was thought that the discussion had done good 
by impressing the government with the desire of the country, 
if not for coercion at least for real neutrality, and that Lord 
Beaconsficld liad submitted to the better influences in the 
cabinet. It soon appeared that this had not happened 
‘The fidelity of the party,' said Lord Granville ‘ and the large 
majority have given Beaconsficld the lead, of which ho has not 
been slow to avail himself. It is very .serious.' The war in 
the Balkans went on ; the Turks fought with valour and con- 
stancy; sufferings on both sides Avere frightful. In England 
the sympathy Avith the miserable A’’ictims of Turkish misrule 
became modified by the re-aAvakened jealousy of Bussian 
pcAA^er. ^Ir. Gladstone hold his ground Avitli iinuncible 
tenacit}’’ against all comers. Ho took his share in such par- 
liamentaiy operations as AA*ere possible, but these operations 
Arero necessarily fruitless, and the platform noAV for the 
first time since the long campaign against the corn laAvs 
became the effective field for moA'ing national opinion. 

Great parties of tourists from the northern and midland 
toAAms began to make it a fashion to go on high pilgrimage 
to Hawarden, Avhere besides a fine park they saAV’ the most 
interesting man in the country, and had a good chance of 
hearing an eloquent speech, or Avatching a tree fall under the 
stroke of his Augorous arm. If they brought him the tribute 
of a casket or an axe or some cunning AA’’alking-stick, ho Avas 
obliged to thank them, and if he opened his lips to thank 
them, the all-engrossing theme Avas sure to well up. Some 
of these earnest utterances jarred eA’’en on his admirers in 
the press and out of it. Just so AA'’ould critics in colleges and 
cathedral closes have found Wesley and AVhitefield in their 
evangelising mission north, south, east and AAmst, excessive, 
exaggerated, indiscreet, and deficient in good taste. They 
VOL. II. M 
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could not understand how one supposed to be so knowing in 
all the mancBuvres of parliament and party, was at the same 
time so naif. This curious simplicity in fact marked him in 
all the movements into which he put his heart. . Like every 
other grand missionary — the abolitionist, the gospel mis- 
sionary, the free trader, the peace man, the temperance 
man — he could not believe that the truths, arguments, and 
appeals, of which he was the bearer, could fail to strike in 
. all who heard them the same fire that blazed in bosoms 
fervid as his own. 

He went to Birmingham and was received with tumultuous 
acclamations by many tens of thousands : — 

May 2i\. — [Hawarden]. Off before 11. Beached' Birmingham 
at 3|. A triumphal reception. Dinner at Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
Meeting 7 to 9J, half occupied by my speech. A most intelligent 
and duly appreciative audience — but they were 25,000 and the 
building I think of no acoustic merits, so that the strain was 
excessive. A supper followed. June 1. — Breakfast party 9.30, 
Much conversation on the Birmingham school board system. Off 
at 10.45 to Enfield Factory, which consumed the forenoon in a 
most interesting survey with Colonel Dickson and his assistants. 
Then to the fine (qy. overfine V) board school, where addresses 
were presented and I spoke over half an hour on politics. After 
luncheon to the toAvn hall ; address from the corjjoration, made a 
municipal speech of say 20 minutes. A good deal of movement in 
the streets with us even to-day. Thence to the Oi-atory and sat 
with Dr. Newman.^ Saw Mr. Chamberlain’s very pleasing children. 
Then to the dinner, spoke again. To Hagley at 11.5. 

Well was it said of tbis visit by Dale, that strenuous 
whole-hearted man, ‘Forsaken or but feebly supported by 
many of those with whom he had shared many glorious 
conflicts, and who owed to him their jDlace and fame. Ins 
courage remained undaunted, and his enthusiasm for 
righteousness and freedom unqucnched.’ 

^ At this iiilei’view ISIr. Ch.'iinbei'- -wonderful pair wero nervous 
lain was pre.sent. He bad asked Mr, constrained, and eacii seemed a nttlQ 
Gladstone -what he -would like to do relieved when, after twenty jnmutes 
or see in Birmingham. Mr. Glad- of commouplaco conversation, they 
stone said he thought he should like rose to part, 
to ca’l upon Dr. Newman. The 
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Mr. Gladstone described the general situation in a letter 
to a correspondent out of England : — 

I cannot say much for the conduct of the Powers. That of the 
pope and his court has been vile; Manning and most part of 
Ireland have followed suit ; Prance and Germany are thinking of 
themselves and one another ; and Italy, for fear of the pope, is 
obliged to look very much to Germany. Austria is to some 
extent in a false position. For us there is no excuse : there was 
no difficulty whatever in our doing our duty. I have said 
in parliament, and I deeply feel, it is the most deplorable chapter 
of our foreign policy since the peace of 1815. The good cause has 
been further weakened bj?- the bad conduct, in varying degrees, of 
many races, Magyars and Jews above all. You see I cannot help 
filling up my paper with this subject. 

In July lie made a pleasure trip in one of Sir Donald 
Currie’s steamers, from London to Dartmouth. ‘ We set out 
at 10.20,’ he says, 'for the docks. Started in the Dublin 
Castle at noon. We spent the night at the Nore, good 
weather, kind reception, splendid fare. The Cape deputies 
came with us as far as Gravesend.’ Among these deputies 
was Mr. Kruger. 

In October he paid his first and only visit to Ireland. It 
lasted little more than three weeks, and did not extend 
beyond a very decidedly English Pale. He sta^^ed in great 
houses, was feasted by the provost of Trinity, in spite of 
disestablishment, and he had a friendly conversation with 
Cardinal Cullen, in spite of Vaticanism. 'You know, Mr. 
Gladstone,’ said the Cardinal, ‘we could have given you a 
warmer reception if it had not been for certain pamphlets 
which we in Ireland did not like very well.’ He received the 
freedom of the city of Dublin, broke bread with the Duke of 
Marlborough at the vice-regal lodge, admired the picturesque 
site of the. castle at Kilkenny, enjoyed s^'^mpathetic talks 
with host and hostess at Abbejdeix, and delighted in the 
curious antiquities and exquisite natural beauties of the 
county of Wicklow. Of the multitudes of strange things 
distinctively Irish, he had little chance of seeing much. 
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On these great questions, -which cut so deep into heart and mind, 
the importance of taking udiat they think the best course for the 
question will often seem, even to those who have the most Just sense 
of party obligation, a higher duty than that of party allegiance. — 
Gladstone {to Granville, 1878). 

Of 1878 Mr. Gladstone spoke as ‘a tumultuous year, ■ In 
V January, after a fierde struggle of five months in,. the Balkan 
passes, the Russian forces overcame the Turkish defence, 
and hy the end of January had entered Adrianople and 
reached the Sea of Marmora. Here at San Stefano a treaty 
of peace was made at the beginning of March. The last 
word of the eastern question, as Lord Derby said in those 
days, is this: Y^ho is to have Constantinople? No great 
Power would be willing to see it in the hands of any other 
great PoAver, no small PoAA’-er could hold it at all, and as for 
joint occupation, all such expedients Avere both dangerous 
and doubtfulj This last AAmrd noAv seemed to be Avriting 
itself in capital letters. Russia sent the treaty to the Powers, 
AAuth the admission that portions of it affecting the general 
interests of Europe could not be regarded as definitive 
Avithout general concurrence. A treaty betAreen Russian and 
Turk Avithin the zone of Constantinople and almost in sight 
of St. Sophia, opened a neAv and startling Austa to English 
politicians. PoAverful journalists, suj^posod to be much in 
the confidence of ministers, declared that if peace Avere 
ultimately concluded on anything like the terms jmoposed, 
then beyond all doubt the outAvorks of our empire were 
gone, and speedy ruin must begin. About such a situation 

1 Speeches of the Fifteenth Earl of Derby, i, jj. 297. 
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tliGi’G liad been but one opinion among our statesmen for 
many generations. Until Mr. Gladstone, ' all men held that 
such a state of things [as tbe Russians at Constantinople] 
would bring the British empire face to face with ruin.’ ^ 

Before the treaty of San Stefano, an angry23anic broke out 
in parts of England. None of the stated terms of British 
neutrality were violated either b}' the treat}’- or its pre- 
liminaries, but even when no Russian force was within forty 
miles of Constantinople, the cabinet asked for a vote of six 
millions (January), and a few days later the British fleet 
passed the Dardanelles. Two years earlier, Mr. Gladstone 
had Avished that the fleet should go to Constantinojjle as a 
coercive demonstration against the Porte ; noAv, in 1878, the 
despatch of the fleet Avas a demonstration against Russia, 
Avho had done alone the Avork of emancipation that in Mr. 
Gladstone’s view should have been done, and might have 
been done Avithout AA’-ar by that concert of the PoAvers from 
which England had draAvn back. The concert of the PoAA’^ers 
that our ArithdraAA^al had paralysed Avoiild haA’-e revived 
quickly enough, if either Austria or Germany had bclieA’-ed that 
the Czar reall}'" meant to seize Constantinople. ‘ I have done 
my best,’ Avrote Mr. Gladstone to a friend, ‘ against the vote 
of six millions ; a foolish and mischievous proposition. The 
liberal leaders have, mistakenly as I think, shrunk at the last 
moment from voting. But my opinion is that the liberal 
party in general are firmly opposed to the vote as a sill}’-, 
misleading, and mischievous measure.’ He both spoke and 
voted. The opinion of his adherents Avas that his Avords, not- 
Avithstanding his vote, Avere calculated to do more to throAV 
oil on the troubled AA’-aters, than either the Avords or the 
abstention of the official leader. 

The appearance of the British fleet Avith the nominal object 
of protecting life and property at Constantinople, Avas imme- 
diately folloAved by the advance of Russian troops thirty 
miles nearer to Constantinople AAuth the same laudable 
object. The London cabinet only greAA^ the AAulder in its 
projects, among them being a secret expedition of Indian 
troops to seize Cyprus and Alexandretta, Avith the idea that 
^ FaU Mall Gazette, Feb. 26, 1S9S. 
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Ojt these great questions, which cut so deep into heart and mind, 
the importance of taking what they think the best course for the 
question will often seem, ev’-en to those 'who have the most just sense 
of party obligation, a higher duty than that of party allegiance. — 
Gladstoke {to Granville, 1878). 

Of 1878 Mr. Gladstone spoke as ‘ a tumultuous year. In 
January, after a fierce struggle of five months in,. the Balkan 
passes, the Russian forces overcame the Turkish defence, 
and by the end of January had enfcez'ed Adrianople and 
reached the Sea of Marmora. Here at San Stefano a treaty 
of peace was made at the beginning of March. The last 
word of the eastern question, as Lord Derby said in those 
days, is this: Who is to have Constantinople? No great 
Power would be willing to see it in the hands of any other 
great Power, no small Power could hold it at all, and as for 
joint occupation, all such expedients were both dangerous 
and doubtful.^ This last word now seemed to be writing 
itself in capital letters. Russia sent the treaty to the Powers, 
with the admission that portions of it affecting the general 
interests of Europe could not be regarded as definitive 
without general concurrence. A treaty between Russian and 
Turk within the zone of Constantinople and almost in sight 
of St, >Sophia, opened a new and startling vista to English 
politicians. PoAverful journalists, supposed to be much in 
the confidence of ministers, declared that if peace ivcre 
ultimately concluded on anything like the terms proposed, 
then beyond all doubt the outworks of our empire w'ere 
gone, and speedy ruin must begin. About such a situation 

1 Speeches of the Fifteenth Earl of Derby, i. p. 297. 
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names of dissent ion!, eollonguos !o the ^Jnccn. Dining willi 
Sir Kobcrt .?hilliinnre f.lnn. 17). Mr. (Jl.nd.sfone — 

w.is einpliatio n?iil (ircidoii in liis o])ini<>n flial if the proinier 
mentioned to the g'neen any of lii.*; I’olli'.-igin'.s wlio liad opposed 
Jiiin in ilie ea.hinci, ho wa.-^ guilty of great, hasonoss ami pciTulv. 
Gladstone said lie had oojiies of It-ttor.s written hy liiin to the 
Queen, in none of whicli could a reference ho foumi to tlic opinion 
of his colleagues o-xpressed in eahinet. 
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On Iho same ncma.sion, by the way, Sir liobert. nolc.s: — 
‘Gladstone tvn.'^ earefn! to laxstrain tlio c.xjiro.s.sion of bis 
private feelings .abonl Lord Dmn'onsliold, ns be genorally is.’ 


n 

In (bo .summer ibo famous congress assembled .at .Ik-rlin 
(.Tune 13 to July 13), tvifb Jjord Hcaconsfield and l^ord 
Salisbury ns tbe representatives of Great- Ilritnin, to sanction, 
reject, or modify tbc treaty of San Stefano, Ikfore tbe 
Congress met, the conn try received n shock that made men 
stagger. While in lAuidon it was impossible to attempt to 
hold a meeting in favour of peace, and oven in the northern 
to\vns snob meeting.s were almost at tbc Jiicrcy of anybody 
who might choose to start a jingo chorus; while the war 
party exulted in the fhonght that military jn-eparations 
were going on apace, and that the hear woidd .soon be rent 
by the lion; a document was one afternoon betrayed to the 
public, from which the astoumling fact appeared that Eng- 
land and Itussia had already entered into a secret agreement, 
by which the treaty of San Stefano was in substance to be 
ratified, with the single c.s.scntial exception that the southern 
portion of Bulgaria was to 1)C severed from tlic northern. 
The treaty of Berlin became in fact an extensive partition of 
the Turkish empire, and the virtual ratification of the policy 
of bag and baggage. The Schouvaloff memorandum was not 
the only .surprise. Besides the secret agreement with Russia, 
the British governmeut had made a secret convention with 
Turkey. B}”" this convention England undertook on terras to 
defend Tmkey against Russian aggression in Asia, though 
concessions were made to Rn.ssia that rendered Asiatic Tuikey 
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indefensible; and Tiirke}’- was to carry out reforms wliicli 
^ all sensible men knew to be wholly beyond her power. In 
payment for this bargain, the Sultan allowed England to 
occupy and administer Cyj)iTis. 

At the end of the session Mr. Gladstone wound up his 
labours in parliament with an extraordinarily powerful 
survey of all these great transactions. Its range, compass, 
and grasp are only matched by the simplicity and lucidity 
of his penetrating examination. It was on July 30 : — 

Finished the protocols and worked up the whole subject. It 
loomed very large and disturbed my sleep unusually. H. of 0. 
Spoke hours. I was in body much below par, but put on the 
steam perforce. It ought to have been far better. The speech 
exhausted me a good deal, as I was and am below par. 

He sketched, in terse outline, the results of the treaty — 
the independence of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro; 
the virtual independence of northern Bulgaria; the creation 
in southern Bulgaria (under the name of Eastern Roumelia) 
of local autonoiu}’-, which must soon grow into something 
more. Bosnia and Herzegovina, though Mr. Gladstone would 
have hoped for then- freedom from external control, had 
been handed over to Austria, but they were at any rate 
free from the Ottoman. The cardinal fact was that eleven 
millions of people formerly under Turkish rule, absolute or 
modified, were entirely exempted from the jmke. ‘Taking 
the whole of the provisions of the treaty of Berlin together, 

T most thankfully and joyfully acknowledge that great 
results have been achieved in the diminution of human 
misery and towards the establishment of human haj^piness 
and prosperity in the East.’ A great work of emancipation 
had been achieved for the Slavs of the Turkish emjDire. He 
deplored that equal regard had not been paid to the case of 
the Hellenes in Thessaly and Epirus, though even in 1802 
Palmerston and Russell were in favour of procuring the 
cession of Thessal}* and Epirus to Greece. As for the 
baffling of Russian intrigue, it was true that the Bulgaria of 
Berlin was reduced from the Bulgaria of San Stefano, but 
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tills only furnished new inoentives and new occasions for CHAP, 
iutri^ue.^ Macedonia and Armenia were left over, . 

O ^ ^ ^ t — 

On the conduct of lli(3 two I'.riti.sli plenipotentiaries at C9. 
jlcrlin he .‘^pokc Avilliout undue lioat, hut with a weight (hat 
inipre.^^sed even advrr.se hearers: — 


I sa}*, .'^ir, lliat in tins enngiv'"; of (ho gnvit Powers, the voice 
of England has notln-en hoard in nni.--on with the institution.^, the 
history, and the chai actor of lingl.and. On every rpu'stion that 
arose, and th.at hf'oaino a .‘'Ulijeci of .'-orion.‘< contest in the congress, 
or that conld lo.ad to any ijnportant- jir.'ielieal result, a voice has 
been heard from Lord Jlcacrmsfiohl and Loid Salishniy wliieh 
sounded in the toin-s of .Motteniieh, .and not in the tone.s of Mr. 
Canning, or of Lord 3^ahner^ton, or of Loiil Ihts.-ell, I do not 
mean that tho Ihitish govi-rnment ongiif. to have gone to the 
coiigre.'-'s detennined to insist upon tlie uncpialificd prevalence of 
what I may c.all British ideas. ’J’hoy were bound to act in con- 
sonance with the genend view.s of Europe. But within the limits 
of fair (liflerences of oj)inion, which will .always he found to arise 
on such occasions, I do .afiirin th.at it w.as tlieir ])art to take the 
side of liberty; and I do also nllirm that ns a matter of fact they 
took the side of .servitude. 


The .agreement with Bu.ssia h.ad in truth constantly tied 
their hands, Bor in.stance. Lord Bcaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
hiiry iiiiglit jnakc to ]ius.s'ia ns many clorpient speeches as 
they liked against the rc.st oration of Bcssarabi.a, but cvciy- 
body in the room knew that tho British government h.ad 
taken the lead in virtually assuring Bussia that she had only 
to hold to lier point and Bessarabia should .again he hers. 
Most effective of all was liis exposure of the convention with 
ffurkey, a proceeding by which wo had undertaken, behind 
the hack of Europe and against tlic treaty of Paris, to 
establish a sole protectorate in Asiatic Turkey,^ Wo had 
made a contract of such impossible scope as to hind us to 
manage the reform of the judicature, the police, the finances, 
the civil service of Turkey, and the stoppage of the sources 


^ As it, liappenec], tlio sovor.'inco of - Mr. Gladstone made 
northern from Routlierii Bulgaria only speech on the treaty-ma cing p 
lasted seven ycar.s. on June 1.3, 
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of corruption at Constantinople. Tlie load, if we took it 
seriously, was tremendous ; if we did not take it seriously, 
then Avhat was the whole story of the reform of Asiatic 
Turkey, but a blind to excuse the acquisition of Cyprus? 
This great presentation of a broad and reasoned case con- 
tained a passage near its close, that had in it the kernel of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the whole controversy that was now 
drawing to an end : — 

I think we have lost greatly by the conclusion of this conven 
tion j I think we have lost very greatly indeed the sj^mpathy and 
respect of the nations of Europe. I do not expect or believe that 
we shall fall into that sort of contempt which follows upon weak- 
ness. I think it to be one of the most threadbare of all the 
weapons of party warfare when we hear, as we sometimes hear, on 
the accession of a new government, that before its accession the 
government of England had been despised all over the world, and 
that now on the contrary she has risen in the general estimation, 
and holds her proper place in the councils of nations. This 
England of ours is not so poor and so weak a thing as to 
depend upon the reputation of this or that administration ; and 
the world knows pretty well of what stuff she is made. . . . Now, 
I am desirous that the standard of our material strength shall be 
highly and justly estimated by the other nations of Christendom; 
but I believe it to be of still more vital consequence that we should 
stand high in their estimation as the lovers of truth, of honour, 
and of openness in all our proceedings, as those who know how to 
cast aside the motives of a narrow selfishness, and give scope to 
considerations of broad and lofty principle. I value our insular 
position, but I dread the day when we shall be reduced to a moral 
insularity. . . . The proceedings have all along been associated 
with a profession as to certain British interests, which although I 
believe them to be perfectly fictitious and imaginary, have yet 
been pursued with as much zeal and eagerness as if they had been . 
the most vital realities in the world. This setting up of our own 
interests, out of place, in an exaggerated form, beyond their 
proper sphere, and not merely the setting up of such interests, but 
the mode in which they have been pursued, has greatly diminished, 
not, as I have said, the regard for our material strength, but the 
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estimation of onr moral sfaiularfl of action, and consequent)}’’ our CHAP, 
moral position in the Avoild. , 

Lord Beaconsliekl lost some of liis composure when j\rr. 
Gladstone called the airrcement between Entrland and 
Turkey an insane convention. ‘I would put this issue,’ he 
said, ‘ to an intelligent English jury: AYliich do j'ou believe 
most likely to enter into an insane convention? A body 
of English gentlemen, honoured by the favour of their 
sovereign and the confidence of their fellow-subjects, 
managing your afVairs for five years — T hope with prudence, 
and not altogether without success — or a so])histical rheto- 
rician, inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,’^ 

— and so forth, in a strain of unusual commonness, little 
befitting cither Disraeli’s genius or his dignit}'. I^fr. Glad- 
stone’s speech three days later Avas as free from all the 
'icesses so violently described, ns any speech that Avns over 
iL'de at Westminster. 

Ev. rpeech, however, at this moment was able to reduce 
the general popularity of ministers, and it Avns the common 
talk at the luojucnt that if Lord llcaconsfield had only 
chosen to dissolve, his majority Avould have been safe. 

Writing an article on ‘England’s lilission’as soon as the 
House Avas up, i\rr. Gladstone grappled energetically Avith 
some of the impressions on Avhich this popularity Avas 
founded. 'The P<i}l Mall GazrUe had set out these impres- 
sions Avith its usual vigour. As Hr. Gladstone’s reply 
traverses much of the ground on Avhich Ave liaAm been 
treading, I may as Avell transcribe it: — 

The liberals, according to that ably Acritten ncAVspaper. have 
noAv imbibed as a permanent sentiment a ‘distaste for national 
greatness.’ This distaste is now groAvn into matter of principle. 

‘The disgust at these principles of action cA’er grcAV in depth and 
e.vtent,’ so that in the Danish, the American, and the Eranco- 
German Avars, there AA’as ‘an increa.sing portion of the nation ready 
to engage in the struggle on almost any side,’ as a protest against 
the position that it Avas bound not to engage in it at all ! The 
climax of the Avhole matter was reached Avhen the result of the 

’ At Knightsbriclgo, July 27, 1878. 
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most popular of liis portraits. 'July 5.— Went with C. to 
examine the Millais portrait, surel^^ a very' fine work. 6. — 
Sat once more to Millais, Avhose ardour and energy about his 
picture inspire a strong sympathy.’ On Good Friday he 
hears Bach’s passion music, ‘ most beautiful, yet not what I 
like for to-da}^’ In the afternoon: ‘We drove down to 
Pembroke Lodge. For a few minutes saw Lord Russell at 
his desire — a noble wreck. He recognised us and overflowed 
Avith feeling.’ 

In December the Argjdls and Mr. Ruskin came to 
Hawarden : — 

Dec. 12. — Mr. Ruskin’s health better, and no dimimition of charm. 
14. — Mr. Ruskin at dinner developed his political opinions. They 
aim at the restoration of the Judaic system, and exhibit a mixture 
of virtuous absolutism and Christian socialism. All in his charm- 
ing and modest manner. 

From a pleasing account of Ruskin at HaAvarden privately 
printed, Ave may take one passage : — 

Something like a little amicable duel took place at one time be- 
tAveen Ruskin and Mr. G., Avhen Ruskin directly attacked his host 
as a ‘leveller.’ ‘ You see yo%i think one man is as good as another 
and all men equallj^ competent to judge aright on political ques- 
tions ; Avhereas I am a believer in an aristocracy.’ And straight 
came the ansAver from Mr, Gladstone, ‘ Oh dear, no ! I am nothing 
of the sort. I am a firm believer in the aristocratic principle — 
the rule of the best. I am an out-and-out incqualitarian,’ a con- 
fession Avhich Ruskin treated AAutli intense delight, clapping his 
hands triumphantly. 

The true question against Ruskin’s and Cartyle’s school 
Avas hoAV you are to get the rule of the best. Mr. Gladstone 
thought that freedom Avas the ansAver ; A\diat path the others 
Avould have us tread, neither Ruskin nor his storm}’’ teacher 
ever intelligibly told us. 

lA' 

Writing on November 1 to Madame NoAukoft’ Mr. Glad- 
stone said : — 

Nov. 1, ’7S. — i\Iy opinion is that this goA'crnment is moving to 
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its doom, and I liopc tlic day of Lord Granville's succession to it 
may be within a twelvcniontlK It is not to be desired tliat this ■ 
should take place at once. The people want a little more ex- 
perience of Beaconsfield toryism. 

XJiifortiniatelv this experience, wlnilevcr bo llio precise 
name for it, now came Avith disastrous promptitude, and the 
nation having narrowly escaped one war, found itself in- 
volved in two, 'Pho peril of a conllicl in Ituropo had hardly 
passed, before the country found itself committed to an 
attack for Avhich I lie governtuent tliemsolvcs censtwed their 
high-handed agent, ujaui the fiercest of the savage tribes of 
South Afriaa. A more f<»rmidahlo surprise was thonmiouncc- 
inciit that, by a hcadlong^ reversal of accepted Indian polic})-, 
Avar had been declared against the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

w O 
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MIDLOTHIAN 

{1S79) 

# 

^lrjoh jxaXdaKos yifrj. 
tL 5/)^s ; CLvicTW, /xrj ffe viKO/ru K6iros. 

— xEsch. Eum., 74, 128. 

Turn not faint of heart. What doest thou ? Up and forth ! 

Let not weariness be thy master. 

L After the general election of 1874, Mr. Gladstone resolved 
not again to offer himself as candidate for Greenwich, and in 
1878 he formally declined an invitation from the liberals in 
that constituency. At the end of the j^ear it was inti- 
mated to him that he might have a safe seat in the cit}'' of 
Edinburgh without a contest. In January 1879, more am- 
bitious counsels prevailed, and it was resolved by the liberal 
committee of Midlothian, with Lord Rosebery in the front, 
and amid infinite resolution, enthusiasm, and solid sense of 
responsibility, that Mr. Gladstone should be invited to contest 
the metropolitan county of Scotland. Mr. Adam, the Scotch 
whip, entered into the design. Lord Wolverton approved, and 
Lord Granville sent Adam a letter assenting. The sitting 
member was Lord Dalkeith, eldest son of that Duke of 
Buccleuch who had been Mr. Gladstone's colleague in Peel’s 
cabinet nearly forty years before, and who had left it in the 
memorable December of 184.5. Parties had always been 
closely balanced, although the tories had held their own 
pretty firmly, and onl}'" two contests had been fonght for 
forty years. The Midlothian tory was described to 3fr. 
Gladstone as of the hardest and narrowest type, and the battle 
was therefore sure to be fierce. Some of the voters, however. 
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told tlie canvassers that they would no longer support CHAP, 
ministers. ‘If the government continues much longer/ . ^ 

they said, ‘ the whole nation will be in the poorhouse.’ The 
delight of the constituency was intense at the prospect of 
having for their champion one whom they described as the 
greatest living Scotchman, and Adam (January 10 , 1879) pre- 
dicted a majority of two hundred. Mr. Gladstone rapidly, but 
not Avithout deliberation, entered into the project. ‘ I am now 
only anxious/ he Avrote to Mr. Adam (January 11 ), ‘under 
your advice and Wolverton’s, about making the ground sure 
before the plunge is taken ; after it is taken, 3^11 may depend 
on me.’ On the same da}'- he Avrote to Lord Granville : — 

I believe you have been cognizant of the proceedings about the 
county of Midlothian, Avhich are noAA’- begiiining to bear a practical 
asjDCct. Generali}'-, AAlien one knoAvs the tree is a large tree, yet 
on coming close up to the trunk it looks tAvice as large as it did 
before. So it is AAdth this election. If it goes on, it aaIII gather into 
itself a great deal of force and heat, and Avill be A^ery prominent. 

Thus far I am not sure Avdiether I have j)ut the matter pointedly 
before you, or haA^e been content to assume your approval of Avhat 
I found Adam pressing strongly upon me. It Avill be a tooth and 
nail affair. 

Lord Granville replied, that he Avas doing a ‘ very pluck}'- 
and public-spirited thing.’ ‘Your friends/ he said, ‘must 
begin Avorking the coach at once, but I should think 3 '-ou had 
better not appear too early in the field. Act Louis xia'".’ 

‘Having received }mur aioproval,’ Mr. Gladstone told Lord 
Granville, ‘ I Avrote on the same day^ to Adam accordingl}’-.’ 

He then Avent into details Avith his usual care and circum- 
spection. When the public AA’^ere made nAAmre of AAdiat AAms 
on foot, the general interest became hardly less livel}'- all 
ov-er the island than it AAms in the constituenc}:^ itself. It was 
obseiwed at the time hoAv impossible man}'- jDeople seemed 
to find it to treat anything done by Mr. Gladstone as natural 
and reasonable. Nothing aa^ouH appear to be a more simple 
and unobjectionable act than his comjDliance with the re- 
quest of the electors of ]\Iidlothian, yet ‘ he aa'os attacked as 
if he were guilty of some monstrous piece of i' - 
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eccentricity/ ^ Relentless opponents amused themselves by 
^ saying that ‘ Mr. Gladstone lives personally in Wales and 
intends to live politically in Scotland; and his most fervently 
held opinions. Idee the Celtic population of the island, have 
very much followed the same line of withdrawal.’ 

' Mr. Gladstone described the general outlook in a letter to 
his son Henry in India (Maj'- 16) : — 

The government declines, hut no one can say at what rate. 
Elections are tolerably satisfactory to us — not, I think, more. A 
s;ire though evil instinct has guided them in choosing rather to 
demoralise our finance, than to pay their way by imposing taxes, 
but I do not see how they are long to escape this difficulty. . . . 
Our people look forward comfortably to the election. The govern- 
ment people saj^ they will not have it this year. But if ' we come 
to the conclusion that we ought to have it, I am by no means sure 
but that though a minority, we ean force it by putting our men 
into the field, and making it too uncomfortable for them to con- 
tinue twelve or fifteen months in hot water. I am safe in 
Midlothian, unless they contrive a further and larger number 
of faggot votes. 

Adam looked forward with alarm to the mischief that 
might be done if the general election were to be protracted 
beyond the autumn of 1880. ‘ In order to neutralise the pre- 
sent majority,’ he told Mr, Gladstone, ' they will have to create 
faggots to a disgraceful extent, hut they are not troubled by 
scruples of conscience.’ The charity that thinketh no evil 
is perhaps less liberally given to part}'’ whips than even to 
other politicians. 

Apart from Midlothian Mr. Adam, in January 1879, said 
to Mr. Gladstone tjiat the liberals were helpless even in the 
best agricultural counties of England ; that he saw no hope 
of improvement ; they had neither candidates nor organiza- 
tion in most of them, and there was no means that lie knew 
of (and he had done all that he could) to wake them up. 
By November 1879, he reported that he had been carefull}'^ 
over the list, taking a vexy moderate calculation of the 
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chances at the coming election ; and he believed the}’' ought CHAP. 

to have a majority of 20 to 30, independent of home' ^ 

rulers. Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville ; — 

6, ’79. — Salisbmys speech indicates, and for several reasons 
I should believe, that they intend sailing on the quiet tack. 

Having proved their spirit, they will now show their moderation. 

In other words they want all the past proceedings to be in the 
main ‘ stale fish ’ at the elections. Except financial shuffling they 
Avill ver}’- likely commit no new enormity before the election. In 
my view that means they will not supply any new matter of such 
severe condemnation as what they have alread}^ furnished. There- 
fore, my idea is, we should keep the old alive and warm. This is 
the meaning of mj’' suggestion as to autumn work, rather than 
that I expect a dissolution. It seeins to me good policy to join on 
the proceedings of 1876-9 by a continuous process to the dissolu- 
tion. Should this happen, which I think likel}^ enough about 
March, there will have been no opportunity immediately before 
it of stirring the country. I will not say our defeat in 1874 was 
owing to the want of such an oj)portunity, but it was certainly, 

I think, much aggravated by that want. 

« 

II 

It was on November 24 that Mr. Gladstone soon after eight 
in the morning quitted Liverpool for Edinburgh, accompanied 
by his wife and Miss Gladstone. 'The journey from Liver- 
pool,’ he enters, ‘ was really more like a triumj)hal procession.’ 
Nothing like it had ever been seen before in England. States- 
men had enjoyed great popular receptions before, and there 
had been plenty of cheering and bell-ringing and torchlight 
in individual places before. On this journey of a bleak winter 
day, it seemed as if the whole countryside were up. Tlie 
stations where the train stopped were crowded, thousands 
flocked from neighbouring towns and villages to main centres 
on the line of route, and even at wayside spots hundreds 
assembled, merely to catch a glimpse of the express as ic 
dashed through. At Carlisle they presented addresses, and 
the traveller made his first speech, declaring that never befoio 
in the eleven elections in which he had taken part, were the 
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interests of the country so deeply at stake. He spoke again 
with the same moral at Hawick. At Galashiels he found a 
great multitude, with an address arid a gift of the cloth they 
manufactured. With bare head in the raw air, he listened 
to their address, and made his speech; he toid them that he 
had come down expressly to raise effectually before the 
people of the country the question in what manner they 
wished to he governed ; it was not this measure or that, it 
was a system of government to be upheld or overthrown. 
When he reached Edinburgh after nine hours of it, the 
night had fallen upon the most picturesque street in all 
our island, but its whole length was crowded as it has 
never been crowded before or since by a dense multitude, 
transported with delight that their hero was at last among 
them. Lord Rosebery, who Avas to be his host, quickly 
drove Avith him amidst tumults of enthusiasm all along 
the road to the hospitable shades of Dalmen3^ ‘I haA^e 
never,’ Mr. Gladstone says in his diary, ‘gone through a 
more extraordinary day.’ 

All that folloAved in a Aveek of meetings and speeches Avas 
to match. People came from the Hebrides to hear Mr. 
Gladstone speak. Where there were six thousand- seats, 
the applications Avere forty or fifty thousand. The Aveather 
Avas bitter and the hills Avere covered with snoAv, but this 
made no difference in cavalcades, processions, and the rest 
of the outdoor demonstrations Over Avhat a space had 
democracy travelled, and Avhat a transition for its champion 
of the hour, since the days half a century back Avheii the 
Christ Church undergraduate, the disciple of Burke and 
Canning, had ridden in anti- reform processions, been hustled 
by reform mobs, and had prayed for the blessing of heaven on 
the House of Lords for their honourable and manly decision in 
throAving out the bill. Yet the Avarmest opponent of jJopular 
government, even the Duke of Buccleuch himself, might 
have found some balm for this extraordinary displa}" of 
popular feeling, in the thought that it Avas a tribute to the 
most splendid political career of that generation ; splendid 
in gifts and splendid in service, and that it Avas repaid, more- 
over, A\dth none of the flattery associated Avith the naine of 
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demagogue. Mr. Gladstone’s counsels may have been wise CHAP, 
or unwise, but the only flattery in the Midlothian speeches ^ 
was the manly flattery contained in the fact that he took 
care to address all these multitudes of weavers, farmers, 
villagers, artisans, just as ho would have addressed the 
House of Commons, — with the same breadth and accuracy of 
knowledge, the same sincerity of interest, the same scruple 
in right reasoning, and the same appeal to the gravity and 
responsibility of jjublic life. An aristocratic minister, 
speaking at Edinburgh soon after, estimated the number of 
words in Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches in 1879 at 
85,840, and declared that his verbosity had become ‘a posi- 
tive danger to the commonwealth.’ Tory critics solemnly 
declared that such performances -were an innovation on 
the constitution, and aggravated the evil tendencies of 
democracy.^ Talk of this kind did not really impose for an 
instant on any man or woman of common sense. 

Oratory ever since the days of Socrates, and perhaps long 
before, has been suspected as one of the black arts ; and both 
at the time and afterwards Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in his 
first Midlothian campaign were disparaged, as I have just 
said, as sentiment rather than politics, as soi^histry not I 
sound reason, as illusory enchantment not solid and sub- 
sisting truth. "We are challenged to show passages destined 
to immortality. With all admiration for the effulgent cata- 
logue of British orators, and not forgetting Pitt on the slave 
trade, or Fox on the Westminster scrutiny, or Sheridan on 
the begums of Oude, or Plunket on the catholic question, 
or Grattan, or Canning, or Brougham, we may perhaps ask 
whether alLthe passages that have arrived at this degree of 
fame and grandeur, with the exception of Burke, may not be 
comprised in an extremely slender volume. The statesman 
who makes or dominates a crisis, who has to rouse and 
mould the mind of senate or nation, has something else to 
think about than the production of literary masterpieces. 

The great political speech, which for that matter is a sort 
of drama, is not made by passages for elegant extract or 
anthologies, but by personality, movement, chmax, spectacle, 

^ Saturday Eeview, November 29, 1S79. 
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and tlie action of tlie time. All tliese elements Midlothian 
^ witnessed to perfection. 

It was my fortune to be present at one whole day of these 
performances. ‘ An overpowering day/ Mr. Gladstone calls it 
in his diary (December 5, 1879). ‘After a breakfast-party/ 
he says, ‘I put my notes in order for the afternoon. At 
twelve delivered the inaugural address as lord rector of 
the university’ [Glasgow]. This discourse lasted an hour 
and a half, and themes, familiar but never outworn nor 
extinct, were handled with vigour, energy, and onward flow 
that made them sound as good as novel, and even where 
they did not instruct or did not edify, the noble music 
pleased. The great salient feature of the age was described as 
on its material side the constant discovery of the secrets of 
nature, and the progressive subjugation of her forces to the 
purposes and will of man. On the moral side, if these con- 
quests had done much for industry^lhey had .done more 
for capital; if much for labour, more for luxury), they had 
variously and vastly multiplied the stimulants to gain, the 
avenues of excitement, the'' solicitations Td^pleflsure. The 
universities were in some sort to check all this; \tlle habits 
of mind formed by universities are founded in soibriety and 
tranquillity; they help to settle the spirit of a man firmly 
upon the centre of gravity; they tend to self-'pommand, 
self-government, and that genuine self-respect whi^ih has in 
it nothing of mere self- worship, for it is the reverenlce which 
each man ought to feel for the nature that God hfas given 
him, and for the laws of that nature. Then came an\ appeal, 
into which the speaker’s whole heart was thrown, Ifor the 
intellectual dignity of the Christian ministry. If argmuent 
failed to the great Christian tradition, he would set small 
value on the multitude of iminstructed numerical adhesimns, 
or upon the integrity of institutions and the unbroken ca^n- 
tinuity of rite. ‘Thought/ he exclaimed , — 'iliourjld is t]hc 
citadel.’ There is a steeplechase philosophy in vogue — som<e- 
times specialism making short cuts to the honours of uni-- 
versal knowledge; sometimes by the strangest of solecisms, 
the knowledge of external nature being thought to convey 
a supreme capacity for judging within tlio sphere of moral 
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hy lii.s ircfitm^nt 'if tlnun, vet o<'nr<'S‘:f <l llifMiiselvcs snrrv 
wlien lli'"' slroain of ffiscinminy nidofly ro;tsc<l fo flow. 
'J'hen fuHuwcii lunn]if‘<>n in liic nnivt-rsiiy hall, yhnn' the 
prineipftl in prnpDsijit,^ the lor«i reclur’s Imallli, e:\prcssf f1 the 
hope thfii he had not prndi^ed (he time pdven to I lie .serene, 
if dull, seclusion of acrulemic ihing.s-. '1 only qua rrel villi 
your word didl/ said I\fr. Gladstone in reply. ‘ Let mo ns.suro 
you, gentlemen, nothing i.s so dull a.s political agitation.’ 
]>}' thi.s time it w:i.s four o’clock. Leforo .six lie wn.s at iS(.. 
Andrew’s ILdl, confronting an audience of .some six Ihou.sand 
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and tlie action of the time. All these elements Midlothian 
^ witnessed to perfection. 

It was my fortune to be present at one Avhole day of the 
performances. ‘ An overpowering day/ Mr. Gladstone call 
in his diary (December 5, 1879). ‘After a hreakfast-pa 
he says, ‘I put my notes in order for the afternoon, 
twelve delivered the inaugural address as lord rec‘ 
the university’ [Glasgow]. This discourse lasted r 
and a half, and themes, familiar hut never ouk' 
extinct, were handled with vigour, energ}^ and on 
that made them sound as good as novel, and p 
they did not instruct or did not edily, the 
pleased. The great salient feature of the age w'' 
on its material side the constant discoveiy o 
nature, and the progressive subjugation of I 
purposes and will of man. On the moral 
quests had done much for industrj^th 
for capital; if much for labour, more ^ 
variously and vastly multiplied the ‘ 
avenues of excitement, tlie" solicit 
universities were in some sort to 
of mind formed by universities 
tranquillity; they help to se' 
upon the centre of grav’ 
self-government, and thr 
it nothing of mere self 
each man ought tr 
him, and for the ’ 
into which tl 
intellectual 
failed 
vah" 
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tlio violent if splendid improvisations that made O’Connell 
the idol and the master of passionate Ireland. One of tlie 
most telling spee<‘hes of (hem all \ras t ho cxpo.suro of the 
government iinanee in tlie Kdinhnrgh eorn-exehange, vhcrc 
for ail hour and a half or more, he held to his jiuures of 
surplusand defielt.of ihe virld of hnshels to the aero in good 
season.s and bad, »)f the burden of the inrome-tax, of the 
comparative burden per head of n<ov jinaneial .systems and 
old, ivith all tln^ rigf>ur of an exjxu't aeeountant. lie 
enveloped the vdude with a jdayful inuiy. such as a good- 
huniourc<l master us'^s to the w.>rk of clumsy ajipronticcs, 
but of the paraphernalia of rliotoj-jc. there is not a period 
nor a .senteneo nor a phrase. I'ire is suppressed. So far from 
being .saturated ivith ('olonr. the hue is almost, drab. Yet 
his audience were interested and delighted, and not, for a 
moment did he lose Imid,— not even, as (uic observer jmis it, 
'in the midst, <»f his most formidable statistics, nor at, an}’ 
point in the labyrinthine evolution i>f his longest, .sent enec.s.' 

Lot the comdnsion he goful or let it he had, all was iti 
groundwork and in essence strictly on |]jo ]>lane .and in (ho 
tongue of .statesmauship. and eonformal>le to .Con Pedro’s 
rule, ' Y Ijat need tlie bridge imu-li l*roadcr than the Hood 
It wa.s Demosthenes, not Isoeratcs. It. was the orator of 
concrete detail, of inductive instances, of eneigetic and im- 
mediate ol>Jcct; (Ijc or.itor mnliih-nlly and hy .sure touch 
startling into watchfulness the whole spirit of civil duty in 
a man; elastic and supple, pres.sing fact and /igurc with a 
fervid insistence that was known from his career and char- 
acter to be neither forced nor feigned, but to be himself. In 
a word, it was a man — a man impre.s.sing liimself upon the 
kindled tlirongs by tlic brcadtli of Itis survey of great ahaii'S 
of life and nations, b}’ the depth of his vision, hy the power 
of his stroke. Physical resources h.ad mucli to do witli the 
effect : liis overflowing vivacity, the fine voice and flashing 
eye and a whole frame in free, ceascle.ss, natural and spon- 
taneous motion. So he bore his hearers through long 
chains of strenuous periods, calling up hy the marvellous 
transformations of his mien a strange succession of images 
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I as if lie were now a keen hunter, now some eager bird of 
prey, now a charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and 
now and again we seemed to hear the pity or dark wrath of 
a prophet, with the mighty rushing wind and the fire running 
along the ground. 

All this was Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian. To think of the 
campaign without the scene, is as who should read a play by 
candle-light among the ghosts of an empty theatre. When 
the climax came, it ivas found that Mr. Gladstone’s tremendous 
projectiles had pounded the ministerial citadel to the ground, 
and that he had a nation at his back. ^Vhat had been vague 
misgiving about Lord Beaconsfield grew into sharp cer- 
tainty ; shadows of doubt upon policy at Constantinople or 
Cabul or the Cape, became substantive condemnation ; un- 
easiness as to the national finances turned to active resent- 
ment ; and above all, the people of this realm, who are a 
people with rather more than their share of conscience at 
bottom, Avere led to consider Avhether AAdien all is said, there 
is not still a difference betAveen right and AAn’cng even m the 
relations of states and the problems of emj)ire. It Avas this 
last trait that made the atmosphere in Avhich both speaker 
and his hearers drcAV their inspiration. It may be true, if AA-^e 
Avill, that, as a great critic sardonically hints, ' eloquence, 
without being precisely a defect, is one of the Avorst dangers 
that can beset a man.’^ Yet after all, to disparage eloquence 
is to depreciate mankind ; and Avhen men say that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Midlothian were no better than a residendent 
mistake, they forget hoAv many objects of our rcA^erence 
stand condemned by implication in their verdict; they have 
not thought out Iioav many of the faiths and ju’inciples 
that have been the brightest lamps in the track of human 
advance the}'' are extinguishing by the same unkind and 
freezing breath. One should take care lest in quenching 
the spirit of Midlothian, AAm leave sovereign mastery of the 
AAmrld to Machiavelli. 

I need not hero go through the long list of topics. As 
an attack upon ministers Mr. Gladstone made out the u2ishot 
to be finance in confusion, legislation in arreaf, honour com- 
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promised b}’’ breacb. of public law, Russia aggrandized and CHAP, 
yet estranged, Turkey befriended, as they say, but sinking 
every year, Europe restless and disturbed ; in Africa the 
memory' of enormous bloodshed in Zululand, and the in- 
vasion of a free people in the Transvaal ; Afghanistan 
broken ; India thrown back. Ho disclaimed all fellowship 
with those who believe that the present state of society 
permits us to make any vow of universal peace, and of re- 
nouncing in all cases the polic}’’ of war. He enumerated 
the six principles that ho thought to be the right principles 
for us :\to foster the strength of the empire by just laws and 
by economy jaio seek to preserve the world’s peace ,3to strive 
to the uttermost to cultivate and maintain the principle 
of concert in Europe ;t<to avoid needless and entangling 
engagements ; Tto see that our foreign jDolicy shall be inspired 
by such love of freedom as had marked Canning, Palmer- 
ston, Russell ;(^to acknowledge the equal right of all nations. 

He denounced ‘ the policy of denjung to others the rights 
that we claim ourselves’ as untrue, arrogant, and danger- 
ous. The revival of the analogy of imperial Rome for the 
guidance of British policy ho held up as fundamentally 
unsound and practically ruinous. For have not modern 
times established a sisterhood of nations, equal, independent, 
each of them built up under the legitimate defence which 
public law affords to every nation living within its own 
borders, and seeking to perform its own affairs ? He 
insisted that we should ever 'remember the rights of 
the savage, as we call him.’ ‘ Remember,’ he exclaimed, 

‘ that the sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, 
among the winter snows, is as inviolable in the eye of 
Almighty God as can be your own. Remember that He 
who has united jmu as human beings in the same flesh and 
blood, has bound you by the law of mutual love; that that 
mutual love is not limited by the shores of this island, is not 
limited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation; that it 
passes over the whole surface of the earth, and embraces the 
meanest along with the greatest in its unmeasured scope/ 

It was this free movement and pure air that gave to the 
campaign its marking character. The campaign had a soul 
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in it. Men were recalled to moral forces that they had for- 
gotten. In his last speech at Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone’s 
closing words were these ; — 

I am sustained and encouraged, and I may almost saj’’ driven on 
in public life, bj'’ the sentim-ent believed and entertained by me 
most sincerely, whether erroneousl}’' or not, that the principles at 
issue are much broader than those of ordinary contention. ... 1 
humbly ash for confidence when I state my own belief that the 
objects we have in view at the present time ai-e objects connected 
Avith the Avelfare of manldnd upon the AAodest scale. . . . Whatever 
Ave may say amidst the clash of arms and amidst the din of pre- 
paration for Avarfare in time of peace — amidst all this yet there is 
going on a profound mysterious movement, that, Avhether Ave Avill 
or not, is bringing the nations of the civilised Avorld, as Avell as the 
uncivilised, morally as Avell as phj'^sically nearer to one another, and 
making them more and more responsible before God for one 
another’s Avelfare. ... I do most heartily thank you for liaAdng 
given me the credit of being actuated by the desire , t,o„ consider, Jn 
public transactions the Avider interests of mankind, and I venture to 
assure you that so far as my objects and intentions are concerned, 
objects of that nature, and nothing meaner or narroAver, aaIU ever 
be taken as the pole-star of my life. 


Ill 

Two days after a departure from GlasgoAV Avhich he calls 
royal, the uuAvearied Avarrior made his Avay through scenes 
of endless stir all along the journey, back to his temple of 
peace at HaAvarden (December 8). There he at once re- 
sumed his habits of daily industry, revising proofs of speeches 
‘ reaching 255 pages ! ’ placing books and reading them 
Catullus, Hodgson’s Turgot, somebody on Colour Sense, 
somebody else on Indian finance, Jenkins on Atheism, Bun- 
bury’s Geography — and so forth. Also, ' AAU’ote on mythology 
and on economics; together rather too much. I am not 
A’^ery fit for composition after 5 P.jr.’ hleanAA'hile Christmas 
arrived, and then the eA^e of his birthdaA^ Avith its reflec- 
tions — reflections of one 
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‘Wlio though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turhulcnce, 

Is yet a Soul whoso maslor-hias leans . . . 

■\yhero what he most doth value must ho won.’ 

December 28. . , . Aiul now lam writing iti the Inst minntes of the 
seventh clocaclo of my life. This closing is a great event. The 
da^'s of our life are three score yeans and ten. It is hardly jtossihlo 
that I should complete another decade. IJow mmdi or how little of 
this will God give me for the jntrjioses dear to my heart ? Ah I what 
need have I of what I may term spirilttal leisure, to he out of the 
dtist and heat and blast and .strain, before I jtass into the un.seen 
world. Ihtt perhaps thi.s is a form of .self-love. ]‘'or tin* la.st three 
and a half yeans I have been passitig through ti jtoh’tie.'d experience 
Avliich i.s, I believe, without exainph' in otir p.irli;imenlaiy hi.story. 
I profess to belirve it has been ;iii <tecasion when thi* battle to 
he fought was a battle of justice, humanity, freedom, law, all in 
their tinst elements from (lie v<-ry rout, atid .all on .a gig.antic .scale. 
The word .spoken wa.s a woid for milliotif-, and fuj* millions who for 
themselve.s cannot .^jioak. If I really believe this, then J .‘.honld 
regard my having been morally forced ittto (his work as a groat 
and high cloetion of God. And certainly J cannot but btdieve that 
Ho ha.s given me .special gifts of .strength on the late occasion, 
especi.ally in Scotland. . . . Throe thitig.s I would .ask of (nul over 
and above all the bounty which .sttrroimd.s me. d'hi.s fir.st, 
that I m.ay e.sc.aj)e into retirement. Thi.s .second, that I may 
.speedily' he enabled to divest, my.self of everything I'c.setnbling 
wealth. And the third — if I may — that when God oall.s mo Ho 
m.ay call me .speedily. To die in church ajipear.s to he a gre.at 
euthana.sia, but not at a time (o di.slurh wor.shijijiors. Such arc 
some of an old man’.s tlionght.s, in whom thei'e is still something 
that coirsents not to ho old. 

Among the other book-s that ho lia<l been reading wn.s the 
biography of one of the clo.sc.st of hi.s friends, and in the last 
hours of this minus mirnhilis ho writes : — 

Head the Life of Bishop IVilhcrforce. It is indeed an edifying 
hook. I knew him, admired him, loved him living. But tlie 
laying out of his full character from early days onw.ards tells me 
much I did not know, and lifts upwai'ds my conception of him 
both in greatness and in goodness. 


ClIAI’. 
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THE EVE OF THE BATTLE 
(1S79) 

Perhaps no man has ever liad a mighty influence over his fello-n’s 
without having the innate need to dominate, and this need usually 
becomes the more imperious in proportion as tlie complications of 
life make Self inseparable from a purpose which is not selfish, — 
George Eliot. 

It is interesting to get Avbat light we may on Mr. Gladstone’s 
frame of mind between bis first astounding triumph in Mid- 
lothian and the crowning mercy of the general election. In 
October be bad written to bis son Henry in India as to the 
probable date of the dissolution, that the government bad 
in his opinion ' to choose bettveen a minor or a less smashing 
defeat now, or probably a more smashing one after the dis- 
closure and real presentation of their most discreditable 
finance, which can hardH be delaj^ed beyond the spring.’ 
They had a chance of better trade, but the likelihood also of 
worse revenue. The great reason against dissolution was 
that they were in possession, and every day’s delay was 
another daj^’s exercise of po’wer. He then j^roceeds to 
mention his personal position : — * . 

They are beginning to ask who is to succeed if Beaconsfield is 
displaced. Voices are coming up here and there, some of them 
veiy confident, that the people will call for me. Nothing, hoiv- . 
ever, but a very general, a neai'ly unanimous, call from the libei'als, 
with the appearance of a sort of national will, could bring Ibis 
demand to a form in which it could or ought to be obeyed. The 
reasons against mj' coming forward ai’e of immense force j those 
against my indicating any shadow of desire or willingness to come 
forward are conclusive. Nor do I at present sec any indication of 

a state of things which w'ould bring it about. 

£00 
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Before leaving Dalmeny afc the end of his campaign, CHAP. 

Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Mr. Bright, a copy of which, < 

along Avith the reply, and two letters from Lord Wolverton, 
he left tied up in a separate packet. 

To Mr. Bright. 

Nov. 28, 1879. — You Avill probably recollect that during your 
last visit to Hawardeii you suggested to me in a walk the expecta- 
tion or the possibility that Avhen the return of liberals to power 
seemed probable, there might be a popular call for my resuming 
the leadership of the party, and that I stated to you what I 
believed, and you I think admitted, to be the reasons against it. 

These, if I remember right, were four, and I attached to them 
•differing degrees of weight. 

The first Avas that my health and strength Avould be unequal to 
the sti’ain at my time of life. 

The second, that the Avork to be done Avas so formidable that 
hardly an}'' amount of courage aA'ailed to look it in the face. 

The third, Aveightier than these, AA'as that a liberal government 
under me Avould be the object from the first of an amount and kind 
of hostility, such as materially to prejudice its acts and Aveaken oi’, 
in given circumstances, neutralise its poAA'er for good. 

The fourth, that I Avas absolutely precluded under present cir- 
cumstances, being bound hy the clearest considerations of honour 
and dut}' to render a loya.l allegiance to Granville as leader of 
the party, and to Hartington as leader in the Commons, and AA'as 
entirely disabled from so much as entertaining any proposition that 
could directly or indirectl}' tend to their displacement. 

There is a fifth consideration that noAv presses me, of AAdiich the 
grounds had hardly emerged in regard to myself personall}' at the 
time Avhen Ave conA'ersed together. Nothing could be so painful, 

I may almost say so odious to me, as to force myself, or to be 
forced, upon the Queen, under circumstances AA'here the choice of 
another from the ranks of the same party AA'ould save her from 
being placed in a difficult}' of that peculiar kind. This, it may be 
said, belongs to the same category as ray first and second objec- 
tions ; but there it is. 

The enthusiasm of Scotland is something AA'ondcrful. As to the 
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countj^ of Midlothian, I doubt whether the well informed tories 
themselves in the least expect to win. We go to Taymouth on 
Monday. I hope you are well and hearty and see cause to be con- 
tented with the progress of opinion. The more I think about the 
matter, the more strange and mysterious does it seem to me that 
any party in this free nation should be found to sanction and 
uphold policy and proceedings like those of the last two years 
in particular. I have written this because I am desirous you 
should have clearly before you the matter of my conversation 
with you, and the means of verifying it. 

Mr. Bright to Mr. Gladstone. 

Piochdale, Dec. 12, 1879. — Perhaps I ought to have UTibten to 
you sooner to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th 
ult., but I preferred to let you get home before I wrote, and I was 
in truth, rather puzzled as to what I ought to say. 

You, with sufficient accuracy, describe the piirport of your 
remarks during our conversation Avhen I was with you a year ago. 
I saw the difficult}’', then in the future, now perhaps near upon us. 
But it is one in which nothing can be done, and ‘a masterly 
inactivity’ seems the only wise course. If a break-up of the 
present concern comes, the Queen will be advised to send for 
Granville or Hartington. The one sent for will accept and 
attempt to form a government, or he may have gz’ave doubts, and 
say that you are the only man, etc. ; he will consult the other, and 
will consult 3 ’ou. Meantime there may bo a ‘ pronouncement ’ on 
the part of the people, through the press and public meetings, 
which will have a sudden effect on negotiations and on the views 
of the Queen, and may decide the question. If such a time should 
come, then you will have to say Avhat is possible, and I hope you 
will be able to decide rightly, and vdth reference solel}’’ to the 
interests of the coiuitry and the service 3 ’'ou owe to the crown as 
representing the nation. You Avill act with a most strict honour 
to Granville and Hartington, as I believe they will act to you. 
If, as I hope for and believe, no selfish ambition vdll come in to 
make mischief, the question will be determined in such a manner 
as to content all honest men, and what is best for all will be done. 
I am often asked as to the fizture. I reply only so as to say 
nothing to add to the evident difficzilty of the situation. 
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Your Scokli cx’pcdition lins been one of discovciy and of con- 
quest. The toiT press and partisans arc evidently astonished at it. 
The governraent spealccrs have no new defence, and tlicj' want the 
past to be forgotten. J^Ir. Smith, first lord, I sec, entirely rejoices 
in what has been done ui South Africa, though ‘a few lives’ have 
been lost by it. This ollicial life seems sorely to demoralise some 
homely and decent people. I am fairly well so far during the 
winter, but I seem feeble when I compare myself with your 
activity and power. . . . "We arc to have mceting.s in Bii’iningham 
during January. I should prefer the quiet of obscurity to these 
meetings. I hope Mrs. Gladstone and your daughter have enjoyed 
their Scotch trip and arc well after it. 

Five days later came Lord M^olvcrton’s report of the state 
of feeling on these delicate topics in high places in London. 
He had seen Lord Granville on the evening of the IGth : — 

To most aflcctionatc inquiries as to your health and power.?, 1 
gave a most satisfactory account, and the couvcr.sation then went 
to the question as to the cfiect which your recent triumphant pro- 
gress in Midlothian and the North had produced upon your mind. 
I frankly said that you had in nyv opinion not anticipated such 
a marked expression of public feeling, and that it had doubtless 
tended to lead your mind to the consideration of the position of 
the party, and to the fact that public opinion might call upon you 
to an extent which no one could have looked for. I then (with 
anxiety to convey what I knoAv to be your desire) most earnestly 
impressed upon Lord Granville that you had upon every occasion 
when the subject was alluded to, prefaced all 3 mu had to say 
■\nth the strongest expressions of loyaltj’’ to Hartington and him- 
self. That I felt convinced that nothing would induce you to 
encourage, or to even listen to, any attcm’''t which others might 
make to disturb the existing state of things as to the leadership, 
unless the wish was very clearly expressed to you bj'’ Hartington 
and himself, and you would demand full proof that their interests 
and that of the party strongly pointed to the reconsideration of 
your own position. I need hardly say that, though I felt it my 
duty to take care that I did not understate your feelings, it was 
not necessary to reassure Granville upon that point. 

The conversation then went to the state of the party and its 
VOL. II. O 
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present position. I learnt that a private meeting had been held at 
Devonshire House in the morning. I believe Hartington, Gran- 
ville, Cardwell, Adam, and Harcourt Avere present. My impression 
is that the advice Adam gave as to the elections, was that ‘union 
in the party at this moment Avould not be promoted by a change 
of front.’ I do not mean to say that the question of leadership 
was actually discussed, but I suspect the conversation turned some- 
what upon the point AA^hich you place ‘third’ in your letter to 
Eright. To sum it all up, I do not think j’-ou Avill at present be 
troubled by any application to jmu from Granville and Hartington.^ 

The third point in the letter to Mr. Bright Avas the ques- 
tion Avhether a liberal government under Mr. Gladstone 
would not be exposed to a special degree of hostility, due to 
the peculiar antagonism that his personality excited. In 
a later letter (December 20), Woh’-erton tells Mr. Gladstone 
that in the conversation of the 16th, ‘Lord Granville raised 
the point you made your third in your note to Bright, and 
that he did converse upon at so7ne length, evidently having 
real fears that many of our Aveak-kneed ones Avould feel some 
alarm if Hartington Avent from the front now, and that the 
tories Avould intensify this to the uttermost. I think this 
Avas all.’ Another sentence indicates Lord WolA’’erton’s OAvn 
vieAV : — 

Lord GranAulle is not sanguine as to the future. As jmu knoAV, 
he is alAA'ays inclined to ‘ temporise ’ j this is his line noAv, and ho 
is perhaps right. You knoAV my fear AA’^as that Avithout your name 
in front, the battle at the election Avould be fought at a great 
disadA'antage. But I see the immense difficulty of a change of 
front mto, even if they desired it and yon consented to it. This 
you also feel, I knoAV. 

To all this Mr. Gladstone replied to B*olA'erLon as 
folio Avs 

Haimrden, Decemher IS, 1879.— -I thank yon much for your 

1 Lord Sclborno 5. 471) all events, against any Bucli step, 

says that Lord Granville reported to Lord Granville’s own view vas that 
him (Dec. 21), that Lord Hartington the question, like many other ques- 
.at this meeting Avished to insist upon tions, would have to ho solved nm6i«- 
Mr. Gladstone resuming the lead, but lando, 
that the rest Avere, for the present at 
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letter. "N^Tiat you report yourself to have said is quite satisfactory 
to me. If Granville said more than you had mentioned, anything 
that fell from him would be acceptable to me. When I saw your 
envelope, I felt a dread lest the contents should be more sub- 
stantive j a relief came on reading them. But these communica- 
tions are useful, as tliey give distinctness to ideas, and through 
ideas to intentions. I may state mine as follows : — 1. My oars are 
shut against all the world, except it were Granville and Harting- 
lon. 2. And even to them unless they spoke together, and in 
clear and, decisive language. 3. They are the judges whether to 
speak, as well as when to speak. But as an individual, I am of 
opinion that there is not a case for their speaking now. 4. Were 
they to speak now, and as I have defined above, I should then say 
let us have nothing more than a formula, and let the substance of 
it be that by the nature of things no man in my position could 
make beforehand an absolute renunciation, and that the leadership 
in the next parliament must, like everything else, be considered in 
connection with what may appear at the dissolution to be the 
sense of the country, but that my action individually has been 
and will continue to be that of a follower of Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington. One thing I would ask of you as a fast friend. 
If you thinlc that in anything I fall short by omission or com* 
mission of perfect loyalty as a member of the partjq I beg you 
to tell me. 
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As usual with him, these grave political preoccupations 
Avere not engrossing, but only a part of the day’s task. He 
carried on a pretty j)rofuse correspondence, he ivorked hard 
on his favourite diversion of .arranging books and j)apers, he 
gave much thought and time to estate matters Avith his eldest 
son, Avith him too he felled noAV a chestnut, noAV a sycamore ; 
he corrected the proofs of his speeches and Avrote an article 
for Mr. KnoAvles ; he read books and articles about Eleusis, 
and the Hebrew migration from Egypt, and the Olj^mpian 
system, and NeAvman on the Eirenicon, and Westcott on 
St. John, and somebody else upon St. Thomas Aquinas. Eor 
tAvo or three days he Avas partially disabled by ‘ a Ioav face- 
ache : the reaction after heavy pressure, under Avhich 
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I received from the mercy of God such remarkable support/ 
In the middle of January alarming accounts came from his 
sister Helen, who lay dying at Cologne. Thither he sped 
with his eldest brother and his sister-in-law. They found 
life fast ebbing, and four days after their arrival the end 
came, in the midst of pious exercises and affectionate care. 
They were satisfied that she had been ' freely restored to the 
unity of spirit and the bond of jDeace,’ and had died not in 
the actual Eoman communion, A few daj^s after his return 
home he records: ‘ Wrote a long memorandum of the evidence 
in regard to dear Helen’s religious profession.’ The remains 
they bore to Fasque, and by the end of the month he was 
again at Hawarden, once more at work with his eldest son 
upon the ‘ accumulated disorder,’ and the rest of the round of 
his familiar employments. Among other things he read 
Cowper’s Task — 'the fifth book very noble in its moral 
strain’; and another entry will interest many, — ‘Feb. 15. 
— Read the biography of noble Dora Pattison. How by 
reflex action it stings. . . . Yet even to her (like Bishop 
Butler), death was terrible.’ ‘He was haunted,’ he writes, 
‘with recollections of Sister Dora.’ Then after a Sunday 
passed in church exercises, and ‘ skimming many theological 
books,’ on February 23 he ‘left Hawarden with a heavy 
heart.’ 

He quickly found himself in the London whirlj^ool, 
attending conclaves of his jDolitical friends, dining out, seeing 
Irving in the Merchant of Venice ('his best, I think’), 
speaking once or twice in the House, and twice at London 
meetings in St. Pancras and Marylebone, where the j)opular 
enthusiasm made even his most hardened critics begin 
to suspect that the tide had really turned since the days 
Avhen the Londoners mobbed him in the street and broke 
his windows. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FALL 01-^ LORD BEACONSFIELD 


{ISSO) 


Is cavvpa fttcili cuivis licet csso tliscvUun, 

]!]L luinimae virc3 fraiigero qiinssa valent ; 

Siibrnerc cst aices ct stantia inoenia virtiir,. 

— Ov. Trisl., iii. Xi. 21, 


In an easy case any man can plead, and against shattered walls the 
puniest strength prevails; ’tis the overthrow of standing towers 
and froM’iiing ramparts that tests manhood. 


! 


At last one day (]\Iarch 8) -when Mr. Gladstone was ‘ writing 
a little on Homer,’ lie heard the fated news that the 
dissolution was announced. Lord Beaconsfield published 
the famous letter to tho lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
deep accents and sonorous sentences endeavoured to make 
homo “rule the issue of the election. Shrewd politicians, 
with time to reflect, found it not easy to divine why tho 
government had chosen tho particular moment. It might 
be, as some supposed, that they thought the opposition had 
lately got into bad odour with the countiy by coquetting 
with home rulers, as shown by the elections at Liverpool 
and Southwark, But, in fact, little importance was to bo 
attached to these two defeats of the opposition, for Liver- 
pool had always been conservative, and Southwark was 
thoroughly disorganized by liberal divisions, ‘ The general 
opinion seems to be,’ says Speaker Brand (Mar. 15), ‘ that 
the opposition may gain slightly at the general election, but 
not to an extent to break down altogether the conservative 
majority.’ 

In what was in effect his election address, Lord Beacons- 
field warned the country that a danger, in its ultimate 
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results scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine, 
distracted Ireland. A portion of its population was en- 
deavouring to sever the constitutional tie that united it 
to Great Britain in that bond which was favourable to the 
power and prosperity of both. ‘ It is to be hoped/ he went 
on, ‘ that all men of light and leading will resist this 
destructive doctrine. The strength of this action depends 
on the unity of feeling which should pervade the United 
Kingdom and its widespread dependencies. The first duty 
of an English minister should be to consolidate that co- 
operation which renders irresistible the communitj'- educated, 
as our own, in an equal love of liberty and law. And yet 
there are some who challenge the expediency of the imperial 
character of this realm. Having attempted and failed to 
enfeeble our colonies by their policy of decomposition, they 
may perhaps now recognise in the disintegration of the 
United Kingdom, a mode which will not only accomplish, 
but precipitate their purpose. . •. . Barely in this century 
has there been an occasion more critical. The jDower of 
England and the peace of Europe will largely depend njDon 
the verdict of the countiy. . . . Peace rests on the presence, 
not to say the ascendency of England in the councils of 
Europe. Even at this moment the doubt supposed to bo 
inseparable from popular election.s, if it does not diminish, 
certainly arrests her influence, and is a main reason for not 
delaying an appeal to the national voice.’ 

To this manifesto Mr. Gladstone, with his usual long jJains 
in the drafting of such pieces, jDrepared his counterblast. 
He went with direct force to what Lord Beaconsfield had 
striven to make the centre of his appeal ; — 

In tlie electioneering address whicli tlie j^nme minister has 
issued, an attempt is made to Avork upon j’our fears bj’’ dark 
allusions to the repeal of the union and the abandonment of the 
colonies. Gentlemen, those who endangered the union with 
Ireland were the party that maintained there an alien church, an 
unjust land law, and franchises inferior to our own; and the true 
supporters of the union are those who firmly uphold the supreme 
authority of parliament, but exercise that authority to bind the 
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three nations hy the indissoluhlc lie of lilioral and equal laws. As CHAP, 
to the colonies, liberal administrations set free their trade with «- ^ 

all the world, gave them popular and responsible government, 
undertook to defend Canada with the whole strength of the 
empire, and organized the great scheme for uniting the several 
settlements of British North America into one dominion, to which, 

•when Avo quitted office in 186G, it onl}^ remained for our successors 
to ask the read}' assent of parliament. It is b)’’ these measures 
that the colonies have been bound in afiection to the empire, and 
the authors* of them can aflord to smile at baseless insinuations. 
Gentlemen, the true purpose of these terrifying insinuations is to 
hide from view the acts of the ministry, and their cflect upon the 
character and condition of the country. 

To those ministerial misdeeds ho proceeded to draw the 
attention of the electors, though ho declared with threescore 
years and ten upon his head, how irksome he felt the task. 

‘At home,’ he said, ‘ the ministers have neglected legislation, 
aggravated the public distress by continual shocks to .con- 
fidence Avhich is the life of enterprise, augmented tho public 
expenditure and taxation for purposes not merely unneces- 
saiy hut mischievous, and plunged tho finances, which Avero 
handed over to them in a state of .singular prosperity, into a 
series of deficits unexampled in modern times.’ After shoot- 
ing this heavy bolt he looked abroad. ‘ Abroad they have 
strained, if they have not endangered, the ])rerogative by 
gross misuse, and have Aveakened the cmjAire by needless 
Avars, unprofitable extensions, and uiiAvise engagements, and 
haA^e dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe by filching the 
island of Cyprus from the Porte under a treaty clause 
distinctly concluded in violation of the treaty of Paris, 

Avhich formed part of tho international law of Christendon:.*.’ - ' 

As to the domestic legislation of the future, it Avas in the 
election address of the prime minister a perfect blank. It 
Avas true that in default of reform in this kingdom, the 
nation Avas promised the advantages of ‘ presence, not to say 
ascendency ’ in the councils of Europe. 

There is indeed, he said, an ascendency in European councils 
fr> Bi'itain might reasonably aspire, by steadily 
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sustaining the character of a Power no less just than strong; 
/ attached to liberty and law, jealous of peace, and therefore 
opposed to intrigue and aggrandizement, from whatevef quarter 
they may come; jealous of honour, -and therefore averse to the 
clandestine engagements which have marked our two latest years. 
To attain a moral and envied ascendency such as this, is indeed a 
noble object for any minister or any empire. 

II 

Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Acton on March, 14; — 

On Tuesday I am to set out for Midlothian and my general 
election. My general elections have been 1832, 1835, 1837, 1841, 
1847, 1852, 1857, 1859, 1865, 1868, 1874, and now 1880— what a 
list ! I believe that among the official men of this century I am 
now beaten only b}' Lord Palmei’ston in the length of my career in 
the House of Commons. A clear answer from the nation, a clear 
answer in the right sense, and a decisive accession of the liberal 
part}’’ to power vdthout me, this is what I hope and pray. I think 
that the experts and the party generally are pretty sanguine. 
None doubt that the government are to lose ; a few doubt whether 
they will be weaker than liberals and home rulers ; very many 
whether weaker than liberals alone. All agi’ee that Scotland will 
do its duty. 

On the morning of the 16th, Mr. Gladstone started. 
Hundreds of people grew to thousands long before his train 
left King’s Cross, and all the way to Edinburgh he found the 
same vivid interest and acclamation on the east coast that 
had greeted him in November on the west. At Grantham 
the mayor and a crowd estimated by nimble statisticians at 
two thousand, awaited him at the station; at York the lord 
maj'or and six thousand ; at Newcastle-on-Tyne too many 
thousands to count. The little addresses made at these 
stopping-places were described as a sort of table of contents 
of the more elaborate speeches to be delivered in Midlothian 
itself. As he crossed the Tweed the fervour did not cool, 
and when at last he reached Edinburgh, he encountered a 
scene almost as wonderful as that which had met him four 
'months before. 
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Again lie was tlie guest at Dalmeny, and again he renewed 
his prodigious exertions amid a vehemence of admiration 
and delight that became more intense as the days passed. 
Here is an entry or two from the diary : — 

Travelled forty miles and delivered three speeches of forty-five 
or fifty minutes each, at Jumper Green, Colinton, and hlid Calder. 
Enthusiasm unahated. . . . Corrected and despatched proofs of 
Religion, Acliaian and Semitic. Mar. 21, Palm Sunday . — Drove to 
Edinburgh cathedral; service ll-l-l. Free St. George’s in the 
afternoon. IVallced out seven miles with Lord Eosehery. 22. — To 
Edinburgh (after working as usual on my papers) at 1.15. Short 
complimentary address at liberal club. Then to George Street 
and on to the city election committee ; short speech. Then by 
train to Gilmerton; spoke fortj'^-five or fifty minutes; next after 
tea to Loanhead, and after more tea, spoke again for some time on 
Eussian aggrandizement. Eveiywhere the greatest enthusiasm. 
J\Ir. C[owan] gave me interesting details about Magjmr and 
Bohemian studente. Back to Dalmeny at 7.20. 

And so day after day did panting time toil after him in 
vain. Many of us have known long sjiells of hard election- 
eering — hut not in one’s seventy-first year, with every single 
word as it fell into print on the morrow watched with the 
lynx eyes of party scrutiny, and all loaded Avith the lieaAuest 
personal responsibility^ 

On March 24 the parliament Avas dissolved. On March 80 
the first elections took place, and the first pollings on the 
day folio Aving. From the early returns it Avas pretty evident 
that the liberals Avould have a majority. On the first day 
they made a net gain of fifteen seats in sixty’^-nine con- 
stituencies. By the end of the fourth day a total net 
gain of fifty seats was recorded. The ministerial majority'- 
was already gone. The county elections brought ncAV sur- 
. prises, and by the end of the second Aveek the liberal gains 
Avere reckoned at ninety'-nine. 

Mr. Gladstone’s fortnight of discourse ended on the 2nd of 
April. ‘ So,’ he records, ‘ ends the second series of the 
speeches in AA'hich I have hammered AAdth all my' poor might 
at the fabric of the present tory power. Agoril 3. — Cut doAvn 
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a Spanish chestnut in Dalmeny Parh by. order. The day 
was quiet, but my papers and letters and the incoming news 
made it busy. It seemed as if the arm of the Lord had bared 
itself for work that He has made His own. 4. — A lull in 
election news, but the reflections on what has passed are 
overpowering.’ Here are his closing words, and they are not 
without historic import : — 

The great trial, gentlemen, proceeds. You have great forces 
arrayed against you. I say ‘You’; if you will permit me to 
identify myself with you, I will say. We have great forces arrayed 
against us, and apparently we cannot make our appeal to the 
aristocracy, excepting that which must never be forgotten, the 
distinguished and enlightened minority of that body of able, 
energetic, patriotic, liberal-minded men,- whose feelings are with 
those of the people, and who decorate and dignify their rank by 
their strong sympathy with the entire community. With that 
exception, in all the classes of which I speak, I am sorry to say we 
cannot reckon upon what is called the landed interest, we cannot 
reckon upon the clergy of the established church either in Eng- 
land or in Scotland, subject again and ahvays in each case to the 
most noble exceptions — exceptions, I trust, likely to enlarge and 
multiply from day to day. On none of these can we j)lace our 
trust. AYe cannot reckon on the Avealth of the country, nor upon 
the rank of the country, nor upon the influence which rank and 
wealth usually bilng. In the main these poAvers are against us, 
for Avherever there is a close corporation, AvhereA’-er there is a spirit 
of organized monopoly, AvdiereAmr there is a nai’roAV and sectional 
interest apart from that of the country, and desiring to bo set up 
above the interest of the public, there, gentlemen, Ave, the liberal 
party, have no friendship and no tolerance to expect. Above all 
these, and behind all these, there is something greater than these — 
there is the nation itself. This great trial is noAV proceeding before 
the nation. The nation is a jjower hard to rouse, but Avhen roused, 
harder still and- more hopeless to rc.sist. ... I figtiro to myself those 
Avho have constituted the majority of .the late House of Commons as 
the persons arraigned, and the constituencies of the country as those 
Avho are called together in the solemn oi-der of the constitution to 
hear the evidence, and to pronounce the verdict. Tiiat evidence has 
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been pretty largely given. That yerdict M'c await. IVc have none C^AP. 

of the forms of a judicial trial. There are no peers in estininster v ^ — 

Hall, there are no judges on the woolsack j but if we concentrate ^ 

our minds upon the truth of the case as apart from its mere 
exterior, it is a grander and a more august spectacle than was ever 
exhibited either in lYestminster Hall or in the House of Lords. 

For a nation, called to undertake a great and responsible duty, — 
a duty which is to tell, as we are informed from high authority, on 
the peace of Europe and on the destinies of England, — has found 
its interests mismanaged, its honour tarnished, and its strength 
burdened and weakened by needless, mischievous, unauthorised, 
and unprofitable engagements, and it has resolved that this state 
of things shall cease, and that right and justice shall be done.' 

Mr. Gladstone was already member for Leeds. So far back 
as the March of 1878 Sir James Kitson had written to ask 


him to become a candidate for the great city of the West 
Hiding, but Mr. Gladstone declined the proposal. Then a 
deputation came to him in Harley Street, and he made tliem 
a speech on the Eastern question, but avoided any reference 
to the subject which they had come to handle. The stout 
Yorkshiremen Avere not to be baffled, and Mr. Gladstone, 
nominated' Avitliout action of his oAvn, was noAV returned by 
the unprecedented vote of 24,622,2 He Avas right in calling 
the Leeds election ‘ one of the most conspicuous and im- 
posing Auctories eAmr Avon for the liberal cause.’ Still jniblic 
interest Avas concentrated upon Midlothian, and tl)o might 
with AAdiich he prevailed oA^er men’s minds tliere, AA’as ad- 
mitted by his foes to be the most impressive tribute CA'cr jAaid 
to political man and his vastpoAvers as orator and popular 
leader. In Midlothian the crusade had been opened, and 
in Midlothian its triumph was sealed. * 

The poll AAms declared in Edinbiirgdi soon after se\-cn (ui 
the eA^ening of April 5, and a few minutes later tiie ru.sult 
amid every demonstration of extravagant delight front the 
triumphant multitude as they rushed aAvay from tlie court- 


' Speech at West Calder, April 1, 
18S0. 

• The other candidates stood : — 
EaiTan (L. ), 23,674; Jackson (C.j. 
13,831 j Wheelhouse(G.), 11,SC5. As 


the consfihi^ency was tliroe cornered, 
Gladstone, Larran, and Jackson vere 
elected. 

^ Letter to doctors of 
April 7, ISSO. 
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liouse, was made known to Mr. Gladstone at a house in 
George Street taken by Lord Rosebery for the occasion. 
A couple of candles were brought from the dining-table 
and held on each side of him, so that his face might be 
seen, as from the balcony he spoke a few words of thanlcs.^ 
‘ Drove into Edinburgh about four,’ Mr. Gladstone records, 
‘At 7.20 Mr. Reid brought the figures of the poll — Glad- 
stone, 1579; Dalkeith, 1368; quite satisfactory. Soon after, 
15,000 people being gathered in George Street, I spoke 
very shortly from the windoAvs, and Rosebery folloAved, 
excellently Avell. Home about 10. Wonderful and nothing 
less has been the disposing guiding hand of God in all this 
matter.’ The majority was not of great dimensions, but it 
’.Avas adequate and sufficient, and the victorj’’ AA^as celebrated 
half through the night with bonfires, illuminations, fireAA’-orks, 
and all the other fashions of signifying public joy, through- 
out Scotland and the north of England. The astrologers, 
meteorologists, and prognosticators of Pall Mall and Fleet 
Street felt that for once at least they had not rightly 
plumbed the depths of the democratic seas. 

Lord Beaconsfield A\^as staying alone at that time in the 
historic halls of Hatfield, their master being then abroad. 
There, hour by hour and day after day, neAvs of the long 
train of disasters reached him. From one in confidential 
relations AAotli him, and aaLo saAV much of him at this 
moment, I have heard that the fallen minister, Avho had 
counted on a A’-ery different result, noAv faced the ruin of his 
goA^ernment, the end of his career, and the oA^ei’Avhelming 
triumph of his antagonist, Avith an unclouded serenity and 
a greatness of mind, AA'orth}’’ of a man Avho had knoAvn high 
fortunes and filled to the full the measure of his gifts and 
his ambitions. 


HI 

Some AAu-iters complained that the language of Jlidlothian 
Avas as solemn as if the A^erdict of the country Avcrc about 
to settle the issues of the battle of Armageddon, It Avas 
not exactly the battle of Armageddon, but the election of 

J The iron railing of this balcony is now a sacred relic in the Iwaucls of 
a f.aiUiful follower. 
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iBSO was, at any rale, oiio of the most rcmarkahlc in pai'ty ClTAr. 
liistoiy. For one thing, activity was unprecedented, and 
j\rr. Gladstone's hery spirit seemed to have spread over the 
country. A list prepared hy the lihoral whips, and preserved 
by ^fr. Gladstone, deserihes the new parliament as com- 
posed of :M7 liberals, 2-10 conservatives, and Go nationalists. 
Looking at the divisions of the three kingdoms, we find 
]iln"land and Wales contributing 282 liberals against 207 
tories; Scotland, 52 liberals ag.ainsL S lories; and Ireland, 

13 liberals against 25 tories. The Irish nationalists were 
of two shades: 35 followers of j\rr. rarnell, 2G moderate 
home rulers who followed I^lr. Shaw, and 1 dubious. In 
England and Wales therefore the liberal majoi-ity was 75, 
and in Scotland it was 14-. Turning to electoral aspects 
with special .social significance, we note that of the county 
constituencies Go sent liberal mcml)or.H ns against 3 21- tories. 

In the metropolis, as a whole, the government gained one 
seat and lost four, with the result that London was repre- 
sented in the new parliament by 8 tories and 11- liberals. 

One victory of real importance was won by the government, 
for they beat the liberal by two to one in the City of London, 
the heart and centre of many of those powerful influences 
that jlfr. Gladstone had described in his last speech in the 
l\[idlothian election as determined foes from whom the 
liberal party had no tolerance to expect. ‘The tory party,' 

Wr. Gladstone noted, ‘has never had a majority on any one 
of its own four dissolutions — 18.52, 1859, ISGS, 1880.’ 


Mr. GluxUione io Lord Ixosehery, 

Ilavxmkn, Ajyril 10, 1880. — . . . I .should like to write about 
these marvellous events, but how can 1 1 The romance of politics 
which befel my old age in Scotland, has spread over the whole 
land. You remember perhaps my series of fractions, comparing 
daily the net gains with the gross returns. The first daj^ began 
with 1/13 or thereabouts. It had got to 1/10 or 1/9 when we left 
you. It is now 1/6. How idle to talk about the caj)rice of house- 
hold sufifrage ; the counties have given quite as remarkable results 
as the boroughs. I was stunned at the end of the first night ; and 
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I am still out of breatli from tlie endeavour to keep up Avitli tlie 
rapidity of events. I suppose tlie eonservative Scotch will fill the 
first class compartmentj or nearly so, but no more. "Wales, I beg 
you to observe, has not (as I think) been behind Scotland in her 
achievements. Most of the wretched percentage of compensation 
on ‘ tory gains ’ on the general list is wretched in quality as well 
as quantity, and consists of the district places. To scarcely one of 
these gains can they point with anj’- keen satisfaction. As to 
hlidlothian the moral effect, before and after, has I think surpassed 
all our hopes. The feeling until it was over (since which there 
has justly been a centring of thought on E. Lancashire) was so 
fastened on it, that it was almost like one of the occasions of old 
when the issue of battle was referred to single combat. The great 
merit of it I apprehend la3'’ in the original conception, which I 
take to have been jmurs, and to overshadow even your operations 
towards the direct production of the result. Eut one thing it 
cannot overshadow in mj’’ mind; the sense of the inexpressible aid 
and comfort derived day bj^ daj'- from your considerate ever- 
watchful care and tact. \_Latin not to be identijicd]. Let me aj^ply 
these same words (calling on you for a translation if needful) to 
Lady Iloseber3^ I should feel profoundly ashamed of the burdens 
we brought you, had I not seen hoAV truly they were borne in the 
spirit, which alone makes all burdens light. It is a very jjleasant 
subject of reflection to me that the riveting effect of companionship 
in a struggle like this, does not pass awaj’’ with the struggle itself 
but abides. 

Our stratagem for a quiet exit was on the whole successful. 
At Carlisle there was perfect quiet. At most of the few 2fiaccs 
where the train stopped there were a score or two of people and 
no more. At Hawarden, aiTiving between 9 and 10 A.M., wo 
cheated tlie triumjffial preparations ; but made amends by carry- 
ing them over to Herbert the following day. "We now become 
ea^er for the East AYorcestershire election and are sanguine about 
my son’s return. At Warrington we got over the three hours 
wonderfull}’, and succeeded in sleeping, though not exactly /xaA^aKols 
KaraKct/xci-os through a succession of the most violent and’ un- 
earthly noises, banging, crashing, roaring, squealing, that a railway 
station traversed by innumerable goods’ trains can sui)pl3\ . . . 
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I Avill nuL Iroulilc you willi more w(»rcls of llianks, I foci tlicm 
so poor and idle. 
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Tu'o days later i\Ir. Gladsloiic wroto to fhe ])nkc of 
Argyll 


12, 1880.^ — All our heads arc .still in a whirl from the 
great events of the la.st forlnighl, whicli have given joy, 1 am 
convinced, to the largo m.njority of the eivilir.cd world. The 
downfall of Bcaeonsficldisni is like the vanishing of some vast 
magnificent castle in an Italian romance. It is too hig, however, 
to 1)0 all taken in at once. Meantime, while I inwardly rejoice, 
I aTU against all outward .signs, hcyoml such as arc jiurcly local, 
of exultation, for they arc not chivalrous, and they would tend 
to harharisc political warfare. We may he well content to thank 
God in silence. But the mitlook is tremendous ! 'I’hc gradual 
unravelling of the tangled knots of the foreign and Imlian policy 
•will indeed be a task for skilled and stroiuc hands, if thev caii he 
founds and the.se can hardly he foutid .such as the case ref]uires. 
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THE SECOND MINISTRY 
{ 1880 ) 

Tiiere is indeed one great and critical act, the responsibility for 
•which falls momentarily or provisionally on the Sovereign ; it is 
- ' the dismissal of an existing Ministry, and the appointment of a new 
one. This act is usually performed with the aid drawn from 
authentic manifestations of public opinion, mostly such as are 
obtained through the votes or conduct of the House of Commons. — 
Gladstone. 

^The day after the declaration of the poll in Midlothian, J\rr. 
Gladstone and his wife and daughter quitted Dalmeny, and 
made their way homewards, as we have just seen. 

April G. — A heavy day with post, incessant telegrams, and pre- 
parations for departure. "We drove, however, to Linlithgow, saw 
the beautiful church and fine old castle, and I made a short non- 
polemical speech to the people. . . . Careful concealment of the 
plans of departure until well on in the evening. Left this most 
hospitable of all houses at 8.30, and got into the 9.25, escaping by 
secrecy all demonstration except from some 200 who seemed to 
gather on the instant. Travelled all night, and had time to 
ruminate on the great hand of God, so evidently displayed. 

April 7,' IFccl . — After three hours of successful sleep amid fright- 
ful unearthly noises at AYarrington, we went off to Chester and 
Hawarden, saluted enthusiastically, but escaping all crowds. . . . 
Set to work at once on a mass of letters and papers. . . . The daj'’ 
occupied with papers, letters, and telegrams, and reading my Abatican 
tracts. . . . The triumph grows and grows ; to God bo the praise. 

April 9. — Letters passed 100. April 10, Sat. — Church, 81- A.M. 
AAwoto to . . . Postal arrivals, 140; terrible! AA’olvertoii 
arrived to dinner, and I spent the evening in full conversation 
with him. He threatens a request from Granville and Haidington. 
Again, I am stunned, but God will provide. 
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April 11, Sim. — Ohurch, 8-1 A.M., Holy Communion; 11 A.M. CHAP. 
Wrote etc. Read Gospel for -the iWi Century. Examined liturgical ^ 
books. Further conversation with Wolverton on the London 
reception, on Leeds, and on the great matter of all. Ap'il 12. — 
Wolverton went off in the morning, and is to see Granville and 
Hartington to-day. Read Brugsch’s Rist. Egypt. Guy Mannering. 

Wrote some memoranda of names applicable to this occasion. Hard 
day. But all are pretty hard in this my ‘retirement.’ April 13. — 

Began tentatively an anonymous letter on the Conservative Collapse,^ 
really drawn forth by the letter of Lord Bath. . . . Read Guy 
Mannering and that most heavenly man, George Herbert. . . . April 
16. — Mr. Bright came over from Llandudno, and we spent nearly 
all the time in conversing on the situation. He is most kind and • 
satisfactory. April 17. — Finished my letter and revision of it. 

Cut down a sycamore with W. H. G. April 18, Sun. — Holy 
Communion, 8 A.M. ; morning service and evening. Wrote to 
[17 letters]. Read Divine Veracity or Divine Ristice, Caird on the 
Philosophy of Religion. April 19. — A reluctant good-bye before 1. 

London at 6.30. A secret journey, but people gathered at Chester 
station and Euston. I vaguely feel that^his journey is a plunge 
out of an atmosphere Of peace into an element of disturbance. 

May He who has of late so wonderfully guided, guide me still 
in the critical days about to come. April 20. — This blank day 
is, I think, probably due to the Queen’s hesitation or reluctance, 
which the ministers have to find means of [covering]. 

One joyous element in these days at Hawarden was the 
arrival first of the youngest son of the house, then of the 
eldest, the latter of them having won a seat in Worcester- 
shire, and the former having failed in Middlesex, after a 
display of qualities that delighted his family and friends 
much more than mere victory could have done. ‘About 
one,’ Mr. Gladstone marks on the 8th, ‘ Herbert entered in 
triumph. We were there, and could not but be much 
moved.’ And on the 14th, ‘Willy made his triumphal 
entry at four, and delivered a very good speech. Neville 
Lyttelton, too, spoke well from the carriage.’ As Lord Acton 
wrote to Miss Gladstone about Middlesex, ‘The picture of 

1 Published anonymously in the Forlnightly Review, May 1880. 
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the young, untried son bursting into sudden popularity, and 
^ turning men’s thoughts from the absorbing exploits of his 
' father, adds an affecting domestic feature to that great 
biography. That meeting at Hawarden, after such a revolu- 
tion and such a growth, is a thing I cannot think of without 
emotion.’ A little later, when Mr. Gladstone’s option of 
Midlothian left the Leeds seat vacant, his son was elected 
without opposition to fill it. Mr. Gladstone’s letters on this 
operation, which had its delicacies, are an excellent example 
of his habits of careful and attentive judgment in handling 
even secondary affairs. 


II 

♦ 

From the moment when it became clear that Lord Beacons- 
field Avould be swept out of office, it was just as clear to sen- 
sible men that only one successor was possible. It was Mr. 
Gladstone, as everybody knew and said, who had led and 
inspired the assault. A cabinet without him would hold its 
councils without the most important of the influences on 
which it depended. If the majorities that carried the 
election could have been consulted on the choice of a 
minister, nobody doubted upon whom with unanimity 
their choice would fall. Even those who most detested 
the result, even those who held that a load of anxiety 
would be lifted from the bosoms of many liberals of official 
rank if they were to hear of Mr Gladstone’s definite retire- 
ment from public life, still jironoimced that it was Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority, and that what the contributors to 
that majority intended to vote for was, above all else, his 
return to office and his supremacj'^ in national affairs. If 
he would not lay down his power, such persons said, it 
was best for everybody that lie should exercise it ojienlj’’, 
regularly, and responsibly as head of the government.^ 
The very fact that he had ceased to be the leader of the 
opposition five years before, was turned into an argument 
for his responsibility now ; for it was his individual freedom 
that had enabled him to put fortli all his strength, without 

^ See, for instance, PaJl Mall Qa~- ous and relentless of Mr, Gladstone’s 
eae, April 2 and 22, then eonducted critics, 
b}’ jMr. Greenn-ood, the most vigor- 
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any of that- management and reserve that would have been CHAP, 
needed in one who was titular leader of a party, as well as « - — - 

real leader of the nation. The victory would have been 
shorn of half its glory if any other chief had been given 
to the party. In short, no minister, not Pitt in 1784-, nor 
Grey in 1831, nor Peel ten years later, nor Pahner.ston in 
1855, was ever summoned by more direct and personal 
acclaim. Whatever liberty of choice the theory of our 
constitution assigned to the Queen, in practice this choice 
did not noAv exist. It was true that in the first of his 
]\[idlothian speeches ?>Ir Gladstone had used these words, 

‘I hope the verdict of the country will give to Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington the responsible charge of 
its affairs.’^ But events had wrought a surprise, and 
transformed the situation. 

Some, indeed, there were whom a vision of another kind 
possessed; a vision of the moral grandeur that would attend 
his retirement after putting Apollyon and his legions to 
flight, and planting his own hosts in triumph in the full 
measure of their predominance. Some who loved him, might 
still regretfully cherish for him this heroic dream. Betire- 
ment might indeed have silenced evil tongues; it would 
have spared him the toils of many turbid and tempestuous 
years. But public life is no idyll, klr. Gladstone had put 
himself, by exertions designed for public objects, into a 
position from which retreat to private ease would have been 
neither unselfish nor honourable. Is it not an obvious 
test of true greatness in a statesman, that he shall hold 
popularity, credit, ascendency and power such as Mr. 
Gladstone now commanded, as a treasure to be employed 
with regal profusion for the common good, not guarded 
in a miser’s strong-box? For this outlay of popularity 
the coming years were to provide ]\Ir. Gladstone with 
occasions only too ample. 

If retreat was impossible, then all the rest was inevitable. 

And it is easy to guess the course of his ruminations 
between his return from Midlothian and his arrival in 
Harley Street. Mr. Gladstone himself, looking back seven- 

^ November 25, 1879. 
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any of that management and reserve that would have been CHAP, 
needed in one who was titular leader of a party, as well as ^ 

real leader of the nation. The victory would have been 
shorn of half its glory if any other chief had been given 
to the part}’-. In short, no minister, not Pitt in 1784, nor 
Grey in 1831, nor Peel ten years later, nor Palmerston in 
1855, was ever summoned by more direct and personal 
acclaim. Whatever liberty of choice the theory of our 
constitution assigned to the Queen, in practice this choice 
did not now exist. It was true that in the first of his 
Midlothian speeches Mr Gladstone had used these words, 

‘I hope the verdict of the couptry will give to Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington the responsible charge of 
its affairs.’^ But events had wrought a surprise, and 
transformed the situation. 

Some, indeed, there were whom a Vision of another kind 
possessed ; a vision of the moral grandeur that would attend 
his retirement after putting Apollybn and his legions to 
flight, and planting his own hosts /in triumph in the full 
measure of their predominance. S^e who loved him, might 
still regretfully cherish for him tl/is heroic dream. Retire- 
ment might indeed have silenc^ evil tongues; it would 
have spared him the toils of m^^^y turbid and tempestuous 
years. But public life is no idyll. Mr. Gladstone had put 
himself, by exertions designed for public objects, into a 
position from which retreak to private ease would have, been 
neither unselfish nor honourable. Is it not an obvious 
test of true greatness in a statesman, that he shall hold 
popularity, credit, ascendency and power such as Mr. 
Gladstone pow commanded, as a treasure to be employed 
with regal profusion for the common good, not guarded 
in a miser’^QStrong-box? For this outlay of popularity 
the comingyyears were to provide Mr. Gladstone with 
occasions only too ample. 

■ If retreat was impossible, then all the rest was inevitable. 

And it is easy to guess the course of Jiis ruminations 
between his return from Midlothian and his arrival in 
Hailey Stieet. Mi. Gladstone himself, loolcing back seven- 

^ November 25, 1879. 
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gracious and confiding. She told him that she desired him to form 
an administration, and pressed upon him strongly his duty to 
assist her as a responsible leader of the party now in a large 
majority. I could not find that she expressed clearly her reason 
for appealing to him as a responsible leader of the party, and yet 
going past the leader of the party, namely Granville, whom no one 
except himself has a title to displace. She however indicated to 
him her confidence in his moderation, the phrase under which he is 
daily commended in the Daily Telegraph, at this moment I think, 
Beaconsfield’s personal organ and the recipient of his inspirations. 
By this moderation, the Queen intimated that Hartington was 
distinguished from Granville as well as from me. 

Hartington, in reply to her Majesty, made becoming acknow- 
ledgments, and proceeded to say that he did not think a gov- 
ernment could be satisfactorily formed without me; he had not 
had any direct communication with me; but he had reason to 
believe that I would not take any office or post in the government 
except that of first minister. Under those circumstances he 
advised her Majesty to place the matter in my hands. The Queen 
continued to urge upon him the obligations arising out of his 
position, and desired him to ascertain whether he was right in his 
belief that I would not act in a ministry unless as first minister. 
This, he^said, is a question which I should not have put to you, 
except when desired by the Queen. 

I said her Majesty was quite justified, I thought, in requiring 
positive information, and he, therefore, in putting the question to 
me. Of ray action he Avas already in substantial possession, as it 
had been read to him (he had told me) by Wolverton. I am not 
asked, I said, for reasons, but only for Aye or No, and consequently 
I have only to say that I adhere to my reply as you have already 
convcj'ed it to the Queen. 

In maldng such a reply, it was my duty to add that in case a 
government should be formed by him, or by Granville with him, 
whom the Queen seemed to me Avrongly to have passed b}’- — it Avas 
to Granville that I had resigned my trust, and he, Hartington, Avas 
subscqucntl}’’ elected by the party to the leadershi]) in the House 
of Commons — my duty Avould be plain. It Avould be to give them 
all the support in my poAver, both negatively, as by absence or 
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iion-iiiicrfcrcncc, ntul positively. Promises of this Icind, T Siiicl, 
stood oil slijipcry ground, and must ahva3^s ho understood ivith the v. 
limits ■which might he jiroscrihed In* conviction. I referred to the 
extreme caution, almost cosliveness, of reel’s replies to Lord 
Eussell, vhon he was endeavouring to form a government in 
December IS io for the purpose of carrving the repeal of the Corn 
Law. In this case, however, I felt a tolerable di'grec of confidence, 
because I was not aware of atn* substantive divergence of ideas 
between us, and I had observed with great satisfaction, when his 
address to Isorth-East Ijancashirc came into m3' hands, after the 
writing but before the publication of mine to Midlothian, that the3' 
were in marhed accordance as to opinions, if not as to form and 
tone, and I did not alter a word. In the ease of the first l^almer- 
ston government I had certainh' been thrown into rather .sharp 
opposition after I quitted it, but this was mainlA* due to finance. 

I had not approved of the finance of Sir George Lewis, highh^ as I 
estimated his judgment in general politics; and it was in some 
wa3's a relief to me, when we had become colleagues in the second 
Palmerston government, to find that he did not approve of mine. 
However, I could onl3'' make sucli a declaration as the nature of 
the case allowed. 

He received all this without comment, and said Ins conversation 
with her Majcst3’‘ had ended as it began, each part3’ adhering to 
the ground originall3’' taken up. Ho had not altered Ins advice, 
but had come under her Majcst3’’s command to learn 013^ in- 
tentions, which he was to make known to her ^lajcsta' returning to 
"Windsor this da3’- at one. 

He asked me what I thought of the doctrine of obligation so 
much pressed upon him by the Queen. I said that in m3’' opinion 
the case was clear enough. Her Majesty had not always acted on 
the rule of sending for the leader of the opposition. Palmerston 
was the known and recognised leader of the opposition in 1 SD 9 , 
but the Queen sent for Granville. The leader, if sent for, was 
in my opinion bound either to serve himself, or' to point out 
some other course to her Majesty which he might deem to be 
more for the public advantage. And if that course should 
fail in consequence of the refusal of the person pointed out, the 
leader of the party could not leave her Majesty unprovided 
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with a government, but would be bound in loyalty to undertake 
the task. 

I did not indicate, nor did he ask, what I should do if sent for. 
He did not indicate, nor did I ask, what he should do if the Queen 
continued to press him to go on, in spite of his advice to her to 
move in -another direction . — April 23, 1880. 

A barren controversy was afterwards raised on the 
question whether at this exciting moment Lord Hartington 
tried to form a government. '\^niat he did, according to 
the memorandum, was to advise the Queen to send for 
Mr. Gladstone, on the ground of his belief that Mr. Gladstone 
would join no government of which he was not the head. 
The Queen then urged him to make sure of this, before she 
would acquiesce in -his refusal to undertake the commission. 
The Queen, as Mr. Gladstone saj's, had a right to require 
positive information, and Lord Hartington had a right, and 
it was even his duty, to procure this information for her, 
and to put the direct question to Mr. Gladstone, whether he 
would or would not act in an administration of which he 
was not the head. He went back to Windsor, not in the 
position of a statesman who has tried to form a government 
and failed, but in the position of one who had refused a 
task because he knew all along that failure was certain, and 
now brought proof positive that his refusal was right.^ 

What happened next was easy to foresee: — 

Intcrvieio with Lord Granville and Lord Hartington. 

April 23, 1880. — Soon after half-past three to-day, Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Hartington arrived from Windsor at my house, and 
.signified to me the Queen’s command that I should repair to 
Windsor, where she would sec me at half-past six. 

The purport of Lord Hartington’s conversation inth mo yester- 
day had been signified. They had jointly advised thereupon that 
I should be sent for Avith a view to the formation of a government, 
and lier Majesty desired Ijord Granville would convev to me tlic 
messago. I did not uiidcn^tand that there had been anv lengthened 
midienee, or any reference to detail-s. . 

’ fc'co an interesting letter from Vipcoiint E-sltcr, Timca, Feb, 22, 1892. 
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Ivcceiving tins intimation, I read to them an extract from an 
article in the .Dailv Xcw.'^ oi yesterday,’ deseri])tivo of their position 
relatively to me, and of mine to tliem, ajul said that, lotting drop 
the epithets, so I tuidcrstood the matter. I presumed, therefore, 
that under the eirenmstanees a'< they u'ere, estahlishcd hefore their 
audience, they had unitedly advised the .sovereign that it was most 
for the public advantage to send for me. 'I'o this they assented. 
I expressed, a little later, my sen-^c of the high honour and 
patriotism U’ith vhieh they had acted ; said that I had endeavoured 
to fulfil my oum duty, hut was aware 1 might he subject to severe 
criticism for my resignation of the leadership five years ago, which 
I had forced upon them : hut I did it holieving in good faith that 
we were to have quiet times, and for the first years, 1875 .and 
18TG, and to the end of the session T had acted in a manner con- 
formahle to that resignation, and had only heen driven from my 
corner hy compiilsion. They made no rc})ly, hut Granville liad 
previously told me he was jicrfcctly .sjitisficd as to my communica- 
tions with him. 

I at once ashed whether I might rcclcon, as I hoped, on their 
co-operation in the government. Both assented. Granville 
agreed to tahe the foreign office, hut modcstl}' and not ns of riglm. 
I proposed the India ofiicc as next, and as very near in weight, 
and perhaps the most difiieidt of all at this time, to Iliirtington, 
which ho desired time to consider. I named Childers as the most 
proper person for the war office. As I had to prepare for 
Windsor, our interview was not very long; and they agreed to 
come again after dinner. 

We spoke of the governor-generalship, at least I spoke to 
GranviUe who stayed a little after Hartington, and I said Goschen’s 
position as to the franchise would prevent his being in the cabinet 
now, hut he should be in great employ. Granville had had the 
lead in the conversation; and said the Queen requested Mm to 
carry the message to me. 

^ ‘Without ihcirfiillncquiGScence — over a liberal administration, it ■will 
and indeed their earnest pre.ssure — he because Lord Granville and Loi-d 
he could not even novr take a step Hartington, -vvith characteristic patri- 
which ■would seem to slight claims otism, have themselves been among 
■which he has amply and genei'ously the first to feel and the most eager 
acknowledged. ... If either now or to urge Mr. Gladstone’s return to the 
a few days later he accepts the task post to which he has been summoned.’ 
of forming and the duty of presiding — Daily News, April 22. 
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Audience at Windsor. 

T'Findsor Castle, April 23, 1880. — At 6.50 I went to the Queen, 
Avho received me ■with, perfect courtesy, from which she never 
deviates. Her Majesty presumed I was in possession of the 
purport of her communications with Lord Granville and with Lord 
Hartington, and -wished to know, as the administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield had been 'turned out,’ whether I was prepared to 
form a government. She thought she had acted constitutionally 
in sending for the recognised leaders of the party, and referring 
the matter to them in the first instance. I said that if I might 
presume to speak, nothing could in my views he more correct than 
her Majesty’s view that the application should he so made (I did 
not refer to the case as between Lord Gran-vdlle and Lord Harting- 
ton), and that it would have been an error to pass them hy and 
refer to me. They had stood, I said, between me and the position 
of a candidate for office, and it was only their ad-vdsing her Majesty 
to lay her commands upon me, which could warrant my thinking 
of it after all that had occurred. But since they had given this 
advice, it was not consistent •v\dth my duty to shrink from any 
responsibility which I had incun-ed, and I was aware that I had 
incurred a very great responsibility. I therefore humbly accepted 
her Majesty’s commission. 

Her Majesty wished to know, in order that she might acquaint 
Lord Beaconsfield, whether I could undertake to form a govern- 
ment, or whether I only meant that I would make the attempt. 
I said I had obtained the co-operation of Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington, and that my knowledge and belief as to prevailing 
dispositions would, I think, warrant mo in imdertaking to form 
a government, it being her Majesty’s pleasure. I had ascertained 
that Lord Gran\’illo would be willing to accept the foreign office ; 
and I had also to say that the same considerations which made it 
my dut}’^ to accept office, seemed also to make it my duty to 
submit myself to lier Majesty’s pleasure for tlie office of chancellor 
of the exchequer together with that of first lord of the treasury. 

She asked if I had thought of any one for the war office, which 
was ■rcry important. The report of the Commission would show 
that Lord Cardwell’s system of short service had entirely broken 
down, and that a change must be made at any rate as regarded the 
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iion-comniissionod oflicorfi. I,ord llartington had nspurod her IhaL 
no one was cominiUcd lo (he s\‘slom cxce})t/ Lord Cardwell, and ho 
was very nnwcll and hardl}' able to net. Lord Ilartington knew 
the war othcc, and she thought wovild n\akc a good war 
minister. I said that it seemed to me in the present slate of the 
countiy the first object was to jirovido for the ditlicnltics of states- 
manship, and (hen to deal with those of administration. The 
greatest of all these diilieulties, I thought, centred in the India 
office, and I was very mnch inclined to think Lord Ilartington 
would be eminently qualified to deal with them, and would thci’cly 
take a place in the government suitable to his position and his 
probable future. 

She asked, to whom, then, did I think of entrusting the war office? 
[Eesumed this afternoon, April 21.]^ I said Mr. Childers occurred 
to me as an administrator of eminent capacity aJid conciliatory in 
his modes of action ; his mind would be open on the grave subjects 
treated by the Commission, which did not ap])ear to me to be even 
for Lord Cardwell matters of committal, but simply of public 
policy to be determined by public advantage. She thought that 
klr. Childers had not been popular at the admiralty, and that it 
was desirable the secretary for war should be liked by the anny. 
I said that there was an occurrence towards the close of his term 
which placed him in a difficult position, but relied on his care and 
discretion. (She did not press the point, but is evidently under 
strong professional bias.) 

She si^oko of the chancellorshii), and I named Lord Selbornc. 

She referred to general action and hoped it would be concilia- 
tory. I said that every one who had served the crown for even a 
much smaller term of years than I had the good or ill-fortune to 
reckon, would know' well that an incoming government must recog- 
nise existing engagements, and must take up, irrespective of its 
preferences, ■whatever ■was required by the character and honour of 
the country. I referred to the ease of Scinde and Sir E. Peel’s 
cabinet in 1843; -which she recognised as if it had been recently 
before her. 

She said, ‘ I must be frank ■with you, Mr. Gladstone, and must 
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^ Up to this point the meraoraii- end of tlie aiulienco and the time for 
dum is on Windsor notepaper, and the train — a very characteristic in- 
must have been written between the stance of his alacrity. 
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fairly say that there ha\^e been some expressions ’ — I think she said 
some little things, which had caused her concern or pain. I said 
that her Majesty’s frankness, so well knoAra, was a main ground 
of the entire reliance of her ministers upon her. That I was con- 
scious of having incurred a great responsibility, and felt the 
difficulty Avhich arises when great issues are raised, and a man can 
only act and speak upon the best lights he possesses, aware all the 
time that he may be in error. That I had undoubtedly used a 
mode of speech and language different in some degree from Avhat I 
should have employed, had I been the leader of a party or a 
candidate for office. Then as regarded conciliation, in my opinion 
the occasion for what I had described had wholly passed awaj’", and 
that so far as I was concerned, it Avas mj^ hope that her Majesty 
Avould not find anything to disapproA’^e in my general tone ; that 
my desire and effort Avould be to diminish her cares, in any case 
not to aggraA’’ate them; that, hoAvever, considering my years, I 
could only look to a short term of active exertion and a' personal 
retirement comparatively early. With regard to the freedom of 
language I had admitted, she said Avith some good-natured archness, 

‘ But you Avill have to bear the consequences,’ to Avhich I entirely 
assented. She seemed to me, if I may so say, ‘natural under 
effort.’ All things considered, I Avas much pleased. I ended by 
Idssing her Majest^^’s hand. 

IV 

The usual embarrassments in building a government 
filled many days Avitb unintermittent labour of a kind that 
like Peel Mr. Gladstone found intensely harassing, though 
interesting. The duty of leaAung out old colleagues can 
hardly have been other than painful, but Mr. Gladstone Avas 
a man of business, and he reckoned on a projier stoicism in 
the Auctims of public necessit}*. To one of them he Avrote, 
‘While I am the oldest man of my political generation, I 
have been brouglit by the seeming force of exceptional 
circumstances to undertake a task requiring less of years 
and more of vigour than my accumulating store of the one 
and Availing residue of the other, and I shall be a solecism 
in the goA'ernment Avhich I have undertaken to form. I do 
not feel able to ask you to resume the toils of office,’ etc., but 
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would like to name him the recipient for a signal mark of CHAP, 
honour. ‘ I have not the least right to he disappointed ^ 
when you select younger men for your colleagues/ the 
cheerful man readied. Not all were so easily satisfied. ‘ It 
is cruel to make a disqualification for others out of an in- 
firmity of my own/ Mr. Gladstone wrote to the oldest of his 
comrades in the Peelite days, but — et cetera, et cetera, and he 
would be glad to offer his old all}'^ the red riband of the Bath 
when one should be vacant. The peer to whom this letter 
with its dubious solatium was addressed, showed his chagrin 
by a reply of a single sentence: that he did not wish to 
leave the letter unanswered, lest it should seem to admit 
that he was in a state of health. which he did not feel to 
be the case; the red riband was not even declined. One 
admirable man with intrepid naivete proposed himself for 
the cabinet, but was not admitted ; another no less admirable 
was pressed to enter, but felt that he could be more useful 
as an independent member, and declined — an honourable 
transaction repeated by the same person on more than one 
occasion later. To one excellent member of his former 
cabinet, the prime minister proposed the chairmanship of 
committee, and it was with some tartness refused. Another 
equally excellent member of the old administration he 
endeavoured to plant out in the viceregal lodge at Dublin, 
without the cabinet, but in vain. To a third he proposed 
the Indian vice-royalty, and received an answer that left him 
' stunned and out of breath.’ As the hours passed and 
office after office was filled up, curiosity grew vivacious as to 
the fate appointed for the younger generation of radicals. 

The great posts had gone to patrician whigs, just as if 
Mr. Gladstone had been a Grey or a Russell. As we have 
seen, he had secured Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
before he went to Windsor, and on the evening of his return, 
the first person to whom he applied was Lord Derby, one 
of the most sagacious men of his day, but a great terri- 
torial noble and a very recent convert. He declined office 
on the ground that if a man changes his party connection, 
he is bound to give proof that he wishes the change from no 
merely personal motive, and that he is not a gainer by it. 
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Mr. Bright had joined, it was true, and Mr. Forster, but Bright 
/ the new radicals honoured and revered without any longer 
following, and with Forster they had quarrelled violently 
upon education, nor was the quarrel ever healed. One astute 
adviser, well acquainted Avith the feeling and expectations of 
the left Aving, noAV discovered to his horror that Mr. Gladstone 
Avas not in the least alive to the importance of the leaders of 
the radical section, and had never dreamed of them for his 
cabinet. His view seems to have been something of this 
kind, ‘ You have been saved from whig triumph in the 
person of Lord Hartington ; noAv that you have got me to keep 
the balance, I must have a whig cabinet.’ He Avas, more- 
over, still addicted to Avhat he called Peel’s rule against 
admitting anybody straight into the cabinet AAuthout having 
held previous office. At last he sent for Sir Charles Dilke. 
To his extreme amazement Sir Charles refused to serve, un- 
less either himself or Mr. Chamberlain were in the cabinet ; 
the prime minister might make his choice betAveen them ; 
then the other Avould accept a suborduiate post. Mr. Glad- 
stone discoursed severely on this unprecedented enormity, 
and the case was adjourned. Mr. Bright Avas desired to in- 
terfere, but the pair remained inexorable. In the end the 
lot fell on Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ Your political opinions,’ Mr. 
Gladstone Avrote to him (April 27), ‘ may on some points go 
rather beyond Avhat I may call the general measure of the 
government, but I hope and believe that there can be no 
practical impediment on this score to your acceptance of my 
proposal.’ So Mr. Chamberlain took office at the board of 
trade, AAdiere Mr. Gladstone himself had begun his effective 
career in administration nearly forty years before ; and his 
confederate Avent as under-secretary to the foreign office. 
At that time the general feeling AA'as that Sir Charles Dilke, 
long in parliament and a man of conspicuous mark AAUthin 
its AvaUs, AA'as rather badly used, and that IMr. Gladstone 
oucht to have included both. All this AA'as the ominous 
prelude of a voyage that AA'as to be made through many 
storms.^ 

^ The reader vill find theliFtof Uie l.atcr periods of its existence, in the 
mcniher.s of tiie cabinet, now and at Appendix. 
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Ono incideiifc of tlicso labours of construction may illus- CHAP, 
trato !Mr. Gladstone’s curious susceptibilit}^ in certain kinds ' — — 
of personal contest, lie proposed that j\rr. Lowe should bo 
made a viscount, while the (»)ueen thought that a barony 
would meet the claim. For once it brohe the prime 
minister’s sleep; he got up in the middle of the night and 
dashed oft’a letter to AVindsor. The letter written, the minister 
went to bed again, and was in an instant sound asleep. 

‘ The new parliament,’ he told his old friend at school and 
college. Sir Francis Doyle (Ala}' 10), ‘will bo tested b}’’ its 
acts. It will not draw its inspiration from me. No doubt 
it will make chancres that will be denounced as revolu- 

o 

tionary, and then recognised as innocent and even good. 

But I expect it to act in the main on well-tried and 
established line.s, and do much for the people and little to 
disquiet my growing years, or even yours.’ All fell 
out strangely otherwise, and disquiet marked his second 
administration from its beginning to its end. To lay all 
the blame on a prime minister or his cabinet for this, is 
like blaming the navigator for wild weather. In spite of 
storm and flood, great things were done ; deep, notable, and 
abiding results ensued. The procedure of parliament under- 
went a profound revolution. So too did our electoral system 
in all its aspects. New lines of cleavage showed themselves 
in the divisions of political party. A not imimjjortant 
episode occurred in the chapter of religious toleration. The 
Irish peasant, after suflfering centuries of oppression and 
tyrannic wrong, at last got the charter of his liberation. In 
a more distant region, as if to illustrate the power of events 


against the Avill of a statesman and the contemporar}’’ ojjinion 
of a nation, England for good or evil found herself jdanted 
in the valley of the Nile, and became a land-power on the 
Mediterranean. 
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1880-1885 

CHAPTER I 

OPENING DAYS OP THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

{ISSO) 

II y a hien du factico dans le elassement politique des hommcs. 

Guizot. 

There is plenty of -what is purely artificial in the political classifica- 
tion of men. 

On May 20 after eiglit-and-forty 3 ^ears of strenuous public 
life, Mr. Gladstone met his twelfth parliament, and the 
second in which he had been chief minister of the crown. 
‘At 4.15,’ he records, ‘I went down to the House with 
Plerbert. There was a great and fervent crowd in Palace 
Yard, and much feeling in the House. It almost over- 
powered me, as I thought by what deep and hidden agencies 
I have been brought back into the midst of the vortex 
of political action and contention. It has not been in my 
power during these last six months to liave made notes, 
as I would have wished, of my own thoughts and observa- 
tions from time to time ; of the new access of strencfth 
which in some important re.spects has been administered 
to me in m}’- old age ; and of the remarkable manner in 
which Holv Scri 2 )turc has been applied to mo for admoni- 
tion and for comfort. Looking calml}' on this course of 
experience, I do believe that the Almighty has employed 
me for His purposes in a manner larger or more special 
than before, and has strengthened mo and led me on 
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accordingly, though I must not forget the admirable saying 
of Hooker, that even ministers of good things are like v 
torches, a light to others, waste and destruction to them- 
selves.’ 

One who approached his task in such a spirit as this was 
at least impregnable to ordinary mortifications, and it was 
well ; for before many days were over it became perceptible 
that the new parliament and the new majority would be no 
docile instrument of ministerial will. An acute chill followed 
the discovery that there was to be no recall of Frere or 
Layard. Yery early in its history Speaker Brand, surveying 
his flock from the august altitude of the Chair with an acute, 
experienced, and friendly eye, made up his mind that the 
liberal party were ‘ not only strong, but determined to have 
their own way in spite of Mr. Gladstone. He has a difficult 
team to drive.’ Two men of striking character on the 
benches opposite quickly became formidable. Lord Kandolph 
Churchill headed a little group of four tories, and Mr. 
Parnell a resolute band of five-and-thirty Irishmen, with 
momentous results both for ministers and for the House 
of Commons. 

No more capable set of ruling men were ever got together 
than the cabinet of 1880 ; no men who better represented 
the leading elements in the country, in all their variety 
and strength. The great possessors of land Avere there, and 
the heirs of long governing tradition Avere there ; the in- 
dustrious and the sedate of the middle classes found their 
men seated at the council board, by the side of others Avhose 
keen-sighted ambition sought sources of poAver in the ranks 
of manual toil ; the church saAv one of the most ardent of 
her sons upon the Avoolsack, and the most illustrious of 
them in the highest place of all ; the people of the chapel 
beheld Avith complacency the rising man of the future in 
one Avho publicly boasted an unbroken line of nonconformist 
descent. They Avere all men Avell trained in the habits of 
business, of large affairs, and in experience of English life ; 
they Avere all in spite of difference of shade genuinely 
liberal; and they all professed a devoted loyalty to their 
chief. The incident of the resolutions on the eastern 
VOL. II. Q 
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question ^ was effaced from all memories, and men who in 
^ those days had assured themselves that there was no return 
from Elba, became faithful marshals of the conquering hero. 
Mediocrity in a long-lived cabinet in the earlier part of the 
century was the object of Disraeli’s keenest mockery. Still 
. a slight ballast of mediocrity in a government steadies the 
ship and makes for unity — a truth, by the way, that 
Mr. Disraeli himself, in forming governments, sometimes 
conspicuously put in practice. 

In fact Mr. Gladstone found that the ministry of which he 
stood at the head was a coalition, and what was more, a 
coalition of that vexatious kind, where those who happened 
not to agree sometimes seemed to be almost as well pleased 
with contention as with harmony. The two sections were 
not alwa3'’S divided hy differences of class or station, for 
some of the peers in the cabinet often showed as bold a 
liberalism as any of the commoners. This notwithstanding, 
it happened on more than one critical occasion, that all the 
peers jjZus Lord Hartington were on one -side, and all the 
commoners on the other. Lord Hartington was in many 
respects the lineal successor of Palmerston in his coolness on 
parliamentary reform, in his inclination to stand in the old 
Avays, in his extreme suspicion of Avhat savoured of senti- 
ment or idealism or high-floAvn profession. But he ivas a 
Palmerston Avho respected Mr. Gladstone, and desired to 
Avork faithfully under him, instead of being a Palmerston 
AAdio alAA’^ays^ intended to keep the upper hand of him. Con- 
fronting Lord Hartington Avas Mr. Chamberlain, eager, 
intrepid, self-reliant, alert, daring, Avith notions about pro- 
perty, taxation, land, schools, popular rights, that ho 
expressed Avith a plainness ,and pungency of speech that 
had ncA'cr been hoard fic^p r>riAy councillor and cabinet 
minister before, that exasp. ^ited opponents, startled the 
Avhigs, and brought him hosts of adherents among radicals 
out of doors. It Avas at .a A^ery carl}' stage in the e.xistcnce 
of the government, that this important man said to an all}' 
in the cabinet, ‘ I don’t see hov' avc arc to get on, if 
Gladstone goes.’ And hero Avas the key In many leading 

> Above, pp. 171-C. 
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incidents, both during the life of this administration and for 
the eventful year in ]\Ir. Gladstone’s career that followed ^ 
its demise. 

The Duke of Argyll, who resigned very early, wrote to 
i\Ir. Gladstone after the government was overthrown (Dec. 
18, 1885), urging him in clVcct to side definitely with the 
whiles acrainst the radicals: — 

From llic moment our government was fairly tinder way, I 
saw and felt that speeches oulshic were allowed to aflcct opinion, 
and politically to commit the cabinet in a direction which was not 
determined by you dclibcratcl}', or by the government as a wliolc, 
but by the audacity ... of our new associates. Jilonth by month 
I became more and more uncomfortable, feeling that there was no 
paramount direction — nothing but slip and slide, what the (Scotch 
call ‘slithering.’ The outside world, knowing your great gifts 
and powers, assume that you arc dictator in your own cabinet. 
And ill one sense you arc so, that is to say, that when you chooso 
to put your foot doivn, others will give way. But your amiability 
to colleagues, your even c.vtremc gentleness towards them, whilst 
it has alwa3’s endeared 3’ou to them personally, has enabled men 
plaj’ing their own game ... to take out of j'our Ininds the 
formaiion of opinion. 

On a connected aspect of the same thing, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to Lord Rosebery (Sept. 16, 1880); — 

. . . All this is too long to bore people with — and j'ct it is not 
so long, nor so interesting, as one at least of the subjects which 
we just touched in conversation at Mentmore; the future of 
politics, and the food they offer to the mind. "What is outride 
parliament seems to me to be fast mounting, nay to have already 
mounted, to an importance much exceeding what is inside. Parlia- 
ment deals with laws, and branches of the social tree, not vnth the 
root. I always admired Mrs. Grote’s salving that politics and 
theology were the only two reallj’- great subjects ; it was wonderful 
considering the atmosphere in which she had lived. I do not 
doubt which of the two she would have put in the first place : and 
to theology I have no doubt she would have given a wide .sense, 
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as including every thing that touches the relation between the seen 
and the unseen. 

What is curious to note is that, though j\Ir. Gladstone in 
making his cabinet had thrown the main weight against 
the radicals, yet when they got to work, it was with them he 
found himself more often than not in energetic agreement. 
In common talk and in partisan speeches, the prime 
minister was regarded as dictatorial and imperious. The 
complaint of some at least among his colleagues in the 
cabinet of 1880 was rather that he was not imperious 
enough. Almost from the first he too frequently allowed 
himself to be over-ruled ; often in secondary matters, it is 
true, but sometimes also in matters on the uncertain frontier 
between secondary and primaiy. Then he adopted a prac- 
tice of taking votes and counting numbers, of which more 
than one old hand complained as an innovation. Lord 
Granville said to him in 1 886, * I think you too often counted 
noses in your last cabinet.’ 

What 5ilr. Gladstone described as the severest fight that 
he had ever known in any cabinet occurred in 1883, upon 
the removal of the Duke of Wellington’s statue from Hyde 
Park Corner. A vote took place, and three times over he 
took down the names. He Avas against removal, but Avas 
unable to haA’^e his own Avay over the majority. Members of 
the government thought themselves curiously free to Avalk 
out from divisions. On a Transvaal division tAVo members 
of the cabinet abstained, and so did tAvo other ministers out 
of the cabinet. In other cases, the same thing hajAponecl, 
not only breaking discipline, but breeding much trouble Avith 
the Queen. Then an unusual number of men of ability 
and of a degree of self-esteem not beloAA" their ability, had 
been left out of the inner circle; and they and their 
backers Avere sometimes apt to bring their pretensions 
rather fretfully forAvard. These AA'cre the things that to 
I\Ir. Gladstone’s tom])cramcnt proA'cd more harassing than 
graver concerns. 

II 

All through the first tAvo months of its business, the 
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House showed signs of independence that almost broke the 
spirit of the ministerial whips. A bill about hares and 
rabbits produced lively excitement, ministerialists moved 
amendments upon the measure of their own leaders, and 
the minister in charge boldly taxed the mutineers with 
insincerity. A motion for local option was carried by 229 to 
203, both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington in the. minority. 
On a motion about clerical restrictions, only a strong and 
conciliatory appeal from the prime minister averted defeat. 
A more remarkable demoi..stration soon followed. The 
Prince Imperial, unfortunate son of unfortunate sire, Avho 
had undergone his famous baptism of fire in the first 
reverses among the Vosges in the Franco-German Avar of 
1870, Avas killed in our Avar in Zululand. Parliament Avas 
asked to sanction a vote of money for a memorial of him in 
the Abbey: A radical member brought forward a motion 
against it. Both Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote 
resisted him, yet by a considerable majority the radical 
carried his point. The feeling was so strong among the 
ministerialists, that notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s earnest 
exhortation, they voted almost to a man against him, and 
he only carried into the lobby ten official votes on the 
treasury bench. 

The great case in Avhich the government Avere taken to 
have missed the import of the election Avas the failure to 
recall Sir Bartle Frere from South Africa. Of this I shall 
have enough to say by and by. MeanAvhile it gave an 
undoubted shock to the confidence of the party, and their 
energetic remonstrance on this head strained Mr. Gladstone’s 
authority to the uttermost. The Queen complained of the 
tendency of the House of Commons to trench upon the 
business of the executive. Mr. Gladstone said in reply 
generally, that no doubt Avithin the half century ‘there 
had been considerable invasion by the House of Commons 
of the province assigned by the constitution to the executive,' 
but he perceived no increase in recent times or in the 
present House. Then he proceeded (June 8, 1880) : — 

. . . YourMajesty may possibly have in vieAv the pressure Avhieli 

has been exereised on the present government in the case of Sir 
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Bartle Frere. But apcart from the fact that this pressure represents 
a feeling which extends far beyond the walls of parliament, your 
Majesty may probably remember that, in the early part of 1835, 
the House of Commons addressed the crown against the appoint- 
ment of Lord Londonderry to be ambassador at St. Petersburg, on 
account, if Mr. Gladstone remembers rightly, of a general ante- 
cedent disapproval. This was an exercise of power going far 
beyond what has happened now; nor does it seem easy in 
principle to place the conduct of Sir B. Frere beyond that general 
right of challenge and censure which is unquestionably within the 
function of parliament and especially of the House of Commons. 

In the field where master}^ had never failed him, Mr. Glad- 
stone achieved an early success, and he lost no time in 
justifying his assumption of the exchequer. The budget 
(June 10) was marked by the boldness of former days, and 
was explained and defended in one of those statements of 
which he alone possessed the secret. Even unfriendly wit- 
nesses agreed that it was many years since the House of 
Commons had the opportunity of enjoying so extraordinary 
an intellectual treat, where ‘novelties assumed the air of 
indisputable truths, and complicated figures were woven into 
the thread of intelligible and animated narrative.’ He con- 
verted the malt tax into a beer dutj’’, reduced the duties on 
light foreign wines, added a penny to the income tax, and 
adjusted the licence duties for the sale of alcoholic liquors. 
Everybody" said that ‘none but a cordon hleio could have 
made such a sauce with so few materials.’ The dish was 
excellently received, and the ministerial party were in high 
spirits. The conservatives stood angry and amazed that 
their own leaders had found no device for tho repeal of the 
malt duty. The farmer’s friends, they cried, had been in 
office for six years and had done nothing; no sooner is 
Gladstone at the exchequer than with magic wand he efiects 
a transformation, and tho long-suffering agriculturist has 
justice and relief 

In tho course of an effort that seemed to show full vigour 
of body and mind, i\Ir. Gladstone incidentally mentioned that 
when a now member ho rccollccled hearing a speech upon tho 
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tlie lapse of near]}' half a ccntuiy of life in tlial great arena . ^ 

liad not relaxed liis stringent sense of parliamentary duty. *'^'^•71 
During most of the course of this (irst session, he was always 
early in his place and always left late. In every discussion 
he came to the front, and though an under-secretary made 
the official reply, it Avas the prime minister who Avound up. 

One night he made no foAver than six speeches, touching all 
the questions raised in a miscellaneous night’s sitting. 

In the middle of the summer j\Ir. Gladstone fell ill. 
Consternation reigned in London. It CA'en exceeded the 
dismay caused by the defeat at MaiAvand. A friend Avent to 
see him as ho lay in bed. ‘ Ho talked most of the time, not 
on politics, but on Shakespeare’s Henry AUii., and the decay 
of theological study at Oxford. He never intended his 
reform measure to produce this result.’ After his recovery, 
he Avent for a cruise in the Gnnxixdly Caustic, not returning 
to parliament until September 4, three days before the 
session ended, Avhen ho spoke Avith all his force on the 
eastern question. 


Ill 

In the electoral campaign i\Ir. Gladstone had used expres- 
sions about Austria that gave some offence at Vienna. On 
coming into power he volunteered an assurance to the 
Austrian ambassador that he Avould Avillingly AvithdraAV his 
language if ho understood that he had misapprehended the 
circumstances. The ambassador said that Austria meant 
strictly to observe the treaty of Berlin. !Mr. Gladstone then 
expressed his regret for the Avords ‘of a painful and wounding 
character ’ that had fallen from him. At the time, he ex- 
plained, .he was ‘in a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility.’ 

At the close of the session of 1880, ministers went to Avork 
upon the unfulfilled portions of the Berlin treaty relating to 
Greece and Montenegro. Those stipulations Avere positHo in 
the case of Montenegro ; as to Greece they Avere le.ss definite, 
but they absolutely implied a cession of more or less territory 
by Turkey, They formed the basis of Lord SalLbury’s cor- 
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respondence, but his arguments and representations were 
y without effect. 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues went further. The}^ 
proposed and obtained a demonstration off the Albanian 
coast on behalf of Montenegro. Each great Power sent a 
man-of-war, but the concert of Europe instantly became 
what Mr. Gladstone called a farce, for Austria and Germany 
made known that under no circumstances would they lire a 
shot. France rather less prominently took the same course. 
This defection, which was almost boastful on the part of 
Austria and Germany, convinced the British cabinet that 
Turkish obduracy would only be overcome by force, and the 
question was how to apply force effectually -with the least 
risk to peace. As it happened, the port of Smyrna received 
an amount of customs’ duties too considerable for the Porte 
to spare it. The idea was that the united fleet at Cattaro 
should straightway sail to Smyrna and lay hold upon it. 
The cabinet, with experts from the two fighting departments, 
weighed carefully all the military responsibilities, and con- 
sidered the sequestration of the customs’ dues at Smyrna to 
be practicable. Russia and Italy were friendly. France had 
in a certain wa}'- assumed special cognizance of the Greek 
case, but did nothing particular. From Austria and 
Germany nothing was to be hoped. On October 4, the 
Sultan refused the joint European request for tlie fulfilment 
of the encfaGrements entered into at Berlin. This refusal was 

O O 

despatched in ignorance of the intention to coerce. The 
British government had onl}’- resolved upon coercion in 
concert vith Europe. Full concert was now out of tlio 
question. But on the morning of Sunday, the 10th, Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville learned with as muchsur2)riso 
as delight from Mr. Goschcn,then ambassador extraordinarj' 
at Constantinople, that the Sultan had heard of the British 
proposal of force, and apparently had not heard of the two 
refusals. On learning how far England had gone, ho deter- 
mined to give way on both the territorial questions. As 
IMr. Gladstone enters in his diary, ‘a faint tinge of doubt 
remained.’ That is to .say, the Sultan might find out the rift 
in the concert and retract. Russia, however, had actually 
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agreed to force. On Tuesday, the 12tli, Mr. Gladstone, meet- CHAP, 
ing Lord Granville and another colleague, was ‘ under the . > 

circumstances prepared to proceed en trois.’ The other two 
‘rather differed.’ Of course it would have been for the 
whole cabinet to decide. But betAveen eleA’-en and twelve 
Lord Granville ca me in Avi th tlie~neAvs that the note had 
a rrived a^ all Avas AYeIir~~‘ T he Avhole of this extraordinary 
volte-face,’ as Mr. Gladstone said Avith some complacency, 

‘ had been effected Avithin six days ; and it was entirely due 
not to a threat of coercion from Europe, but to the knoAV- 
ledge that Great Britain had asked Europe to coerce.’ 
Dulcigno Avas ceded by the Porte to Montenegro. On the 
Greek side of the case, the minister for once was less 
ardent than for the complete triumph of his heroic Monte- 
negrins, but after tedious negotiations Mr. Gladstone had 
the satisfaction of seeing an important rectification of the 
Greek frontier, almost restoring his Homeric Greece. The 
eastern question looked as if it might fall into one of 
its fitful slumbers once more, but we shall soon see that 
this Avas illusory. Mr. Goschen left Constantinople in May, 
and the prime minister said to him (June 8, 1881) : — 

I Avrite principally for the purpose of offering you my hearty 
congratulations on the 2Dlace you have taken in diplomacy by force 
of mind and character, and on the services A^dlich, in thus far 
serving the most honourable aims a man can have, you haA'^e 
rendered to liberty and humanity. 

Only in Afghanistan was there a direct reversal of the 
policy of the fallen government. The new cabinet Avere not 
long in deciding on a return to the older polic}’’ in respect 
of the north-Avest frontier of India, All that had happened 
since it had been abandoned, strengthened the case against 
the neAv departure. The policy that had been pursued 
amid so many lamentable and untoward circumstances, 
including the destruction of a very gallant agent of England 
at Cabul, had involved the incorporation of Candahar 
Avithin the sphere of the Indian system. Mr. Gladstone 
and his cabinet determined on the evacuation of Candahar. 

The decision was made public in the royal speech of the 
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following January (1881). Lord Hartington stated the case 
of the government with masterly and crushing force, in a 
speech, 1 which is no less than a strong text-book of the 
whole argument, if any reader should now desire to compre- 
hend it. The evacuation was censured in the Lords by 165 
against 79; in the Commons ministers carried the day by a 
majority of 120. 


^ March 25-6, 1881. 
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Tin: Plate in clinn-Aing men In pcivo it, taUns un notice of tiicir 
opinions; if they bo willing faithfully to servo it, that, fatisficn. 

. . . Tabc liecil of bfiiig sharp, or (on easily sharpcnctl hy others, 
against those to 11110111 you can object little hut that they npiaro 
not ivith you in every opinion concerning inattcrH of religion. 

Oi.ivr.n CnoMwi'-i.r.. 

Onk tli.scordanl refrain rang hoarsely thronghoiil. the five CHAP. 

years of this administration, and its first notes ^vcrc heard v 

even before IMr. Gladstone had taken his scat.. Jt di*cw him 
into a controversy that vas probabl}* inorc distasteful to him 
than an}’’ other of the myriad contentions, small and great, 
tvitli tvhich his life vas encumbered. 'Whether or not he 
threaded his tvay tvith his usual skill through a labyrinth 
of parliamentary tactics incomparably intricate, experts may 
dispute, but in an ordeal beyond the region of tactics ho 
never swerved from the path alike of libert}- and common- 
sen.se. It was a question of exacting the oath of allegiance . 
before a member could take his scat. 

Mr. Bradlaiigh, the new member for Northampton, who 
now forced the question forward, as O’Connell had forced 
forward . the civil equality of catholics, and Rothschild and 
others the civil equality of Jews, was a free-thinker of a 
daring and defiant tyjDe. Blank negation could go no 
further. He had abundant and genuine public spirit, and a 
strong love of truth according to his own lights, and he 
was both a brave and a disinterested man. This hard-grit 
secularism of his was not the worst of his offences in the 
view of the new majority and their constituents. He had 
published an impeachment of the House of Brunswickj 
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expression of faith used by a leader in the attack on Brad- 
laugh lived in Mr. Gladstone’s memory to the end of his 
days. ‘You know, Mr. Speaker,’ cried the champion of 
orthodox creeds, ‘ we all of us believe in a God of some sort 
or another.’ That a man should consent to clothe the naked 
human soul in this truly singular and scanty remnant of 
spiritual apparel, was held to be the unalterable condition 
of fitness for a seat in parliament and the company of 
decent people. Well might Mr. Gladstone point out how 
vast a disparagement of Christianity, and of orthodox theism 
also, was here involved ; — 

They say this, that you may go any length jmu please in the 
denial of religion, provided onl}’’ you do not reject the name of the 
Deity. They tear religion into shreds, so to S25ealv, and say that 
there is one particular shred with which nothing will ever induce 
them to part. They divide religion into the dispensable and the 
indispensable, and among that kind which can be dispensed with — 

I am not now speaking of those who declare, or are admitted, 
under a special law, I am not speaking of Jews or those who make 
a declaration, I am speaking solely of those for whom no provision 
is made except the jwovision of oath — they diAdde, I say, religion 
into what can and -what cannot bo dispensed with. There is some- 
thing, however, that cannot be dispensed with. I am not vdlling, 
Sir, that Christianity, if the appeal is made to us as a Christian 
legislature, shall stand in any rank lower than that which is indis- 
pensable. I may illustrate what I mean. Suppose a commander 
has to desixitcli a .small bod}' of men on an c.xpcdition on which it 
is necessary for them to carr}' on their backs all that they can take 
with them ; the men will part with everything that is unnecessary, 
and take only that which is essential. Tliat is tlie course you 
ask us to take in drawing \is upon tlicological ground ; you require 
us to distinguisli between superfluities and necessaries, and you 
tell us that Christianity is one of the .superfluities, one of the 
cxcrc.sccnces, and has nothing to do with the vit.al .subst.ancc, the 
name of the Deity, which is indispensable. I .say that the .adop- 
tion of such a 2 )roposition as that, which is in reality at the very 
root of your contention, is dis^jaraging in the very liighest degree 
to the Christian faith. ♦ . 

* .Speech oti nucoml reading of Affinnation bill, 1SS3. 
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Even viewed as a tlieistic test, lie contended, this oath CHAP. 

embraced no acknowledgment of Providence, of divine ' ^ 

government, of responsibility, or retribution ; it involved 
nothing but a bare and abstract admission, a form void of 
all practical meaning and concern. 

The House, however, speedily showed how inaccessible 
were most of its members to reason and argument of this 
kind or any kind. On June 21 , Mr. Gladstone thus described 
the proceedings to the Queen. ‘With the reneAval of the 
discussion,’ he ivrote, ‘the temper of the House does not 
improve, both excitement and suspicion appearing to prevail 
in different quarters.’ A motion made by Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
colleague that he should he permitted to affirm, ivas met 
by a motion that he should not be alloived either to affirm 
or to SAvear. 

To the Queen. 

Many Avarm speeches Avere made by the opposition in the name 
of religion ; to those Mr. Bright has Avarmly replied in the name of 
religious liberty. The contention on the other side reallj’’ is that 
as to a certain ill-defined fragment of truth the House is still, 
under the Oaths Act, the guardian of religion. The primary 
question, Avhether the House has jurisdiction under the statute, is 
almost hopelessly mixed AAdth the question Avhether an atheist, Avho 
has declared himself an atheist, ought to sit in parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone’s OAvn vicAV is that the HoAise has no jurisdiction for the 
purpose of excluding any one AA'illing to qualify Avhen he has been 
duly elected ; but he is very uncertain hoAV the House A\ill vote or 
Avhat Avill be the end of the business, if the House underkikcs the 
business of exclusion. 

June 22. — The House of Commons has been occupied from the 
commencement of the evening until a late hour Antli the adjourned 
debate on the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. The divided state of 
opinion in the House made itself manifest throughout the eA’ening. 
hir. NeAvdegate made a speech Avhich toned almost wholly upon 
the respective merits of theism and atheism. Mr. Gladstone 
thought it his duty to adAuse the House to beware of entansimi: 
itself in difficulties possibly of a serious character, bv assuminr - 
jurisdiction in cases of this class. 
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At one o'clock in the morning, the first great division 
/ was taken, and the House resolved by 275 votes against 230 
that Mr. Bradlaugh should neither affirm nor swear. The 
excitement at this result was tremendous. Some minutes 
elapsed before the Speaker could declare the numbers. 
‘ Indeed,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone to the Queen, ‘ it was an 
ecstatic transport, and exceeded an 3 ’-thing which Mr. Glad- 
stone remembers to have witnessed. He read in it only a 
witness to the dangers of the course on which the House has 
entered, and to its unfitness for the office which it has rashly 
chosen to assume.’ .He might also have read in it, if he had 
liked, the exquisite delight of the first stroke of revenge for 
Midlothian. 

The next day (June 23) the matter entered on a more 
violent phase. 

To the Queen. 

This day, when the Speaker took the ehair at a quarter past 
twelve, Mr. Bradlaugh came to the table, and claimed to lake the 
oath. The Speaker read to him the resolution of the House 
which forbids it. Mr. Bradlaugh asked to be heard, and no objec- 
tion was taken. He then addressed the House from the bar. 
His address was that of a consummate speaker. But it "was an 
address which could not have an}’’ effect unless the House had 
undergone a complete revolution of mind. He challenged the 
legality of the act of the House, expressing hcreb}’’ an opinion in 
which Mr. Gladstone himself, going beyond some other mcmbcr.s 
of the minority, has the misfortune to lesin towards agreeing with 
him. . . . The Speaker noAv again announced to Mr. Bradlaugh 
the resolution of the House. Only a small minority voted against 
cmforcing it. Mr. Bradlaugh declining to withdraw, was removed 
by the serjoant-atranns. Having suficrc<l this removal, he again 
came beyond the bar, and culcrcd into what was almost a corporal 
struggle with the serjeant. Iltweujjon Sir S. Northcotc moved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh 1)0 committed for Ilf's oirenoo. I^Ir. Gladstone 
said that while he thought it did not belong to him, under (he 
circumstancc.s of the c:iso, to advi'-e the ifou.^^c, he could take no 
objection to the advice tlui.s given, 

Tlic Spealcer, it may be said, thought this view of 
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!Mr. Gladstone’s a mist alee, and t.liuL when Bradlangli refused 
to withdraw, the leader of t,lic House ought, as a matter of 
policy, to have been the person to move first the order to 
withdraw, next the commit ml to the custod}' of the serjeant- 
at-arms. ‘I was [)lacod in a fa 1. sc position,’ says the Speaker, 
‘and so was the House, in having to follow the lead of the 
leader of the opposition, while the leader of the House and 
the great majority were passive spectators.'^ As ^fr. Glad- 
stone and other members of the government voted for 
llradlaugh’s committal, on the ground that his resistance 
to the Serjeant liad nofliing to do with tiie establishment of 
his rights before either a court or his constituency, it would 
seem that the Spcnlccr’s complaint is jiot unjust. To this 
position, however, Mr. Gladstone adhered, in entire con- 
formity apparently to the wishes of the keenest members 
of his cabinet and the leading men of his party. 

The Speaker wrote to Sir SlafVord Northcote urging on 
him the propriety of allowing Bradlangli to take the oath 
without question. But Horthcote was forced on against his 
better judgment by his more ardent .supporters. Jt was a 
strange and painful situation, and the party system assur- 
cdl}' did not work at its best — one leading man forced on 
to mischief by the least responsible of his sections, the other 
held back from providing a cure by. the narrowest of the 
other sections. In the April of ]881 Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice of a bill providing for affirmation, but it was 
immediate!}’- apparent that the opposition would make the 
most of every obstacle to a settlement, and .the proposal fell 
through. In August of this year the Speaker notes, ‘ The 
difficulties in the way of settling this question satisfactorily 
are great, and in the present temper of the House almost 
insuperable.’ 


• II 

It is not necessary to recount all the stages of this jiro- 
tracted struggle : what devices and expedients and motions, 
how many odious scenes of physical violence, how many 
hard-fought actions in the lawcourts, how many conflicts 

^ Lord Hampden’s Diaries, 

VOL. II. R 
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between the House of Commons and the constituency, what 
. glee and rubbing of hands in the camp of the opposition at 
having thrust their rivals deep into a quagmire so un- 
pleasant. The scandal was intolerable, but ministers were 
helpless, as a marked incident now demonstrated. It was 
not until 1888 that a serious attempt Avas made to change 
the laAV. The Affirmation bill of that year has a biographic 
place, because it marks in a definite way hoAv far Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind, — perhaps not, as I have said before, by nature 
or by instinct peculiarlj'- tolerant, — had travelled along one 
of the grand highroads of human progress. The occasion 
was for many reasons one of great anxiety. Here are one or 
tAvo short entries, the reader remembering that by this time 
the question AA^as two years old : — 

April 24, Tuesday. — On Sunday niglit a gap of three hours in 
my sleep Avas rather ominous ; hut it aams not repeated. . . , SaAV 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Avith Avhom I had a A'ery long con- 
A'ersation on the Affirmation bill and on Church and State policy 
generall}' as avcII as on special subjects, . . . Globe Theatre in 
the evening; excellent acting. ... 25. . . . Worked on Oaths 

question, ... 26. . . . Made a long and hegeistert^ speech on the 

Affirmation bill, taking the bull by the horns. 

His speech upon this measure A\ms a noble effort. It 
Avas delivered under circumstances of unsurpassed difficulty, 
for there Avas revolt in the jiai-tj^ the client Avas repugnant, 
the opinions brought into issue Avcrc to !Mr. Gladstone 
hateful Yet the speech proved one of liis greatest. Im- 
posing, lofty, persuasive, sago it Avould have been, from 
Avhatcver lips it might haA’e fallen ; it Avas signal indeed as 
coming from one so fervid, so definite, so unfaltering in a 
faith of his oaaui, one Avho had started from the opposite ]aoIo 
to that great civil principle of Avliich he now displayed a 
grasp invincible. If it bo true of a Avriter that the best 
style is that Avhich most dircctlA' iloAVS from liA'ing qualities 
in the Avritcr’s own mind and is a pattern of (heir acttial 
Avorking, .so is the same thing to bo said of oratory. Tho.so 
high (homes of kaiih, on the one hand, and Freedom on the 

^ tin* f'juivjilcnl for I ’ ijfiitt rt litTC i>i ‘ 
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oilier, exactly fitted the range of the thoughts in which CHAP. 
Mr. Gladstone habitually lived. ‘ I have no fear of Atheism ^ 
in this House,’ he said ; ‘ Truth is the expression of the 
Divine mind, and however little our feeble vision may be 
able to discern the means by which God may provide for its' 
preservation, we may leave the matter in His hands, and we 
may be sure that a firm and courageous application of every 
principle of equity and of justice is the best method we can 
adopt for the preservation and influence of Truth.’ This 
was Mr. Gladstone at his sincerest and his highest. I 
wonder, too, if there has been a leader in parliament since 
the seventeenth century, who could venture to address 
it in the strain of the memorable passage now to be tran- 
scribed : — 

You draw your line at the point where the abstract denial of 
God is severed from the abstract admission of the Deity. My pro- 
position is that the line thus drawn is v’-orthless, and that much on 
your side of the line is as objectionable as the atheism on the other. 

If you call upon us to make distinctions, let them at least be rational ; 

I do not say let them be Christian distinctions, but let them be 
rational. I can understand one rational distinction, that you should 
frame the oath in such a way as to recognise not only the existence 
of the Deity, but the providence of the Deity, and man’s responsi- 
bility to the Deity ; and in such a Avay as to indicate the knowledge 
in a man’s own mind that ho must answer to the Deity for what he 
does, and is able to do. But is that your present rule 1 No, Sir, 
you know very well that from ancient times there have been sects 
and schools that have .admitted in the abstract as freely as 
Christians the existence of a Deity, but have held that of practical 
relations between Him and man there can be none. Many of the 
members of this House will recollect the majestic and noble lines — 

Omnis enim per se divom natura necesse est 
Immortali a3vo sumnia cum pace fruatur, 

Semota a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe. 

Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira.^ 

^ Lucretius, ii. 646. ‘For the of ours ; free from all our pains, free 
nature of the gods must ever of itself from all our perils, strong in resources 
enjoy repose supreme through endless of its oum, needing nought from us, 
time, far ^\■ithdra^vn from all concerns no favours vin it, no anger moves.’ 
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‘Divinity exists’ — according to these, I must say, magnificent 
alines — ‘in remote and inaccessible recesses-; but -with us it has 
no dealing, of us it has no need, with us it has no relation.’ 
I do not hesitate to say that the specific e'sdl, the specific 
form of irreligion, 'with which in the educated society of this 
country you have to contend, and Avith respect to Avhich you ought 
to be on your guard, is not blank atheism. That is a rare opinion 
very seldom met Avith ; but AA’hat is frequently met Avith is that 
form of opinion Avhich Avould teach us that, Avhatever may be 
beyond the visible things of this Avorld, AvliatcAmr there may be 
beyond this short span of life, jmu knoAv and you can knoAV notbing 
of it, and that it is a bootless undertaking to attempt to establish 
relations Avith it. That is the mischief of the age, and that mischief 
you do not attempt to touch. 

The House, though but foAvperhajrs recollected their Lucre- 
tins or had ever eA^en read him, sat, as I Avell remember, Avith 
reverential stillness, hearkening from this born master of 
moving cadence and high sustained modulation to ‘ the rise 
and long roll of the hexameter,’ — to the plangent lines that 
ha\^e come doAvn across the night of time to us from great 
Rome. But all these impressions of sublime feeling and 
strong reasoning Avere soon effaced .by honest bigotry, by 
narroAV and selfish calculation, by flat cowardice. The rc- 
lieAung bill Avas cast out by a majority of three. The catho- 
lics in the main A'oted against it, and many nonconformists, 
hereditary champions of all the rights of private judgment, 
cither A’otod against it or did not A'oto at all. So soon in 
those affairs, as the AA’orld has long ago found out, do bodies 
of men forgot in a day of power the maxims that they held 
sacred and inviolable in days Avhen thc}^ Avero Aveak. 

The drama did not end here. Tn that parliament Brad- 
laugh Avas never allowed to disc-.h.argo his dnty as a member, 
but Avhen after tlie. general election of Ijoing once more 
eho.sen by Northampton, he went to the table to tako the 
oath, as in former <lays I'diil .and others of like non-theologic 
complexion had taketi it, the Speaker would sutfer no iuter- 
veniion against him. 'I'heti in l.sss, though tho majority 
was conservative, Bradlangh himself secured the p.assing of 
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an affirmation law. Finally, in tho beginning of 1891, upon CHAP, 
the motion of a Scotch member, .supported by Mr. Gladstone, 
the House formally struck out from its records the resolution 
of Juno 22, 1881, that had been pa.ssed, as wo have seen, 
amid ‘ecstatic transports.’ Bradlaugh then lay upon his 
deathbed, and was unconscious of what had been done. Mr. 
Gladstone a few days later, in moving a bill of his own to 
discard a lingering ease of civil disabilit}* attached to reli- 
gious profession, made a last reference to j\rr. Bradlaugh: — 

A distinguished man, he said, and admirable member of this 
Hmise, was laid jmstei’day in his mothcr-carlli. lie was the subject 
of a long controvcr.s3" in this House — a controvers}'- the beginning 
of which we recollect, and the ending of which we recollect. Wo 
remember with what zeal it was prosecuted ; we remember how 
summarily it was dropped ; we remember also what reparation has 
been done within the last few days to the distinguished man who 
was the immediate object of that controversy. But docs anybody 
who hears me believe that that controversy, so i)rosecutcd and so 
abandoned, was beneficial to the Christian religion ? ’ 

* 

^ Koligious Disabilities Removal bill, Feb. 4, 1S91. 
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In a boundless coil of mischief pure senselessness ■nnll entangle you. 

It would almost need the pen of Tacitus or Dante to tell 
..^tlie stoiy of European power in South Africa. For forty 
years, said Mr. Gladstone in 1881, ‘ I have alwa^’-s regarded 
the South African question as the one great unsolved and 
perhaps insoluble problem of our colonial system.’ Among 
the other legacies of the forward policy that the constitu- 
encies had decisively condemned in 1880, this insoluble 
problem rapidly became acute and formidable. 

One of the great heads of impeachment in Midlothian 
had been a Avar undertaken in 3878-9 against a fierce tribe 
on the borders of the colony of Natal. The author and 
instrument of the Zulu Avar Avas Sir Bartlc Frcre, a man of 
tenacious character and graA-e and lofty if ill-calculated aims. 
The conscrA'ativc government, as I have already .said,^ Avith- 
ont enthusiasm assented, and at one stage tluy eA'cn formally 
censured him. IVhen jMr. Gladstone acceded lo oflicc, the 
o.xpcctation Avas universjil that Sir Partle Avould bo at once 
recalled. At the first mccling of the ucav cabinet (IMay 8) it 
Avas decided to retain him. Tlio ]n‘imo minister at lir.st Avas 
his marked piaitector. Tl)e .sub.ctantinl reason against recall 
was that his presence Avas needed to carry out the policy 
of confcder.it ion, and towards confederation it Avas Ijoped 
that the Cape p.irliainent Avas immediately about to take 

J Abn-pp. lai. 
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a long preliminary step. ‘ Confederation,’ Mr. Gladstone CHAP, 
said, ‘ is the pole-star of the present action of our govern- v 
ment.’ In a few weeks, for a reason that will be mentioned 
in treating the second ejDisode of this chapter, confederation 
broke down. A less substantial, but still not whoUy inopera- 
tive reason, was the strong feeling of the Queen for the 
high commissioner. The royal prepossessions notwithstand- 
ing, and in spite of the former leanings of Mr. Gladstone, 
the cabinet determined, at the end of J uly, that Sir Bartle 
should be recalled. The whole state of the case is made 
sufficiently clear in the two folloAving communications from 
the prime minister to the Queen : — 

To the Queen. 

May 28, 1880. — Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty, and 
has had the honour to receive your Majesty’s telegram respecting 
Sir B. Frere. Mr. Gladstone used on Saturday his best efforts to 
avert a movement for his dismissal, which it was intended by a 
powerful body of members on the liberal side to promote by a 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone, and by a motion in the House. He 
hopes that he has in some degree succeeded, and he understands 
that it is to be decided on Monday whether they will at present 
desist or persevere. Of course no sign will be given by your 
Majesty’s advisers which could tend to promote perseverance, at 
the same time Mr. Gladstone does not conceal from himself two 
things : the first, that the only chance of Sir B. Frere’s remaining 
seems to depend upon his ability to make progress in the matter of 
confederation ; the second, that if the agitation respecting him in 
the House, the press, and the country should continue, confidence 
in him may be so paralysed as to render his situation intolerable 
•to a high-minded man and to weaken his hands fatally for any 
purpose of good 

July 29, 1880. — It was not "without some differences of opinion 
among themselves that, upon their accession to office, the cabinet 
arrived at the conclusion that, if there was a prospect of progress 
in the great matter of confederation, this might afford a ground 
of co-operation between them and Sir B. Frere, notwithstanding 
the strong censures which many of them in opposition bad jmo- 
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nounced upon his policy. This conclusion gcave the liveliest satis- 
faction to a large portion, perhaps to the majority of the House 
of Commons; but they embraced it -with the more satisfaction 
because of your Majesty’s warm regard for Sir B. Frere, a senti- 
ment which some among them personally share. 

It was evident, however, and it was perhaps in the nature of 
the case, that a confidence thus restricted Avas far from agreeable 
to Sir B. Frcre, Avho, in the opinion of Mr. G-ladstone, has only 
been held back by a commendable self-restraint and sense of duty, 
from declaring himself aggricA^ed. Thus, though the cabinet have 
done the best they could, his standing ground Avas not firm, nor 
could they make it so. But the total failure of the effort made to 
induce the Cape parliament to moAm, has put confederation AAdiolly 
out of AUCAA^ for a time quite indefinite, and almost certainly con- 
siderable. Mr. Gladstone has therefore the painful duty of sub- 
mitting to your Majestjq on behalf of the cabinet, the enclosed 
copy of a ciphered telegram of recall. 

II 

The breaking of the military poAver of the Zulus Aras 
destined to prove much less important than another pro- 
ceeding closely related to it, though not draAving the same 
attention at the moment. I advise the reader not to grudge 
a rather strict regard to the main details of transactions that 
OAA'ing to unhapp}’’ CA^ents of later date, liaA^c to this day held 
a conspicuous place in the general controversy as to the 
groat minister’s statesmanship. 

For some time past, poAverful nath’o tribes had been 
sloAvl}’’ but steadily pushing the Boers of the Tninsvaal 
back, and the inability to resist Awas noAv dangerously plain. 
In 1S7G the Boers had been Avorsted in one of their inces- 
sant struggles AA'ith the native races, and this time they had 
barely been able to hold their OAvn against an insignificant 
tribe of one of the least Avarlike branche.‘<. It Avas thought 
certain by KngUsh officials on l.ho ground, that the exanijfic 
Avould not bo lost on fiercer Avarrior.'^, and that a native cun- 
llagration might anv da}' burst into bla/o in other regions of 
the inimciisc territory. The British goA-crninent de.spatched 
an agent of great local experience; he found the Boer 
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government, 'wliich was loosely organized even at its best, CHAP, 
now completely paralysed, witliout money, witliout internal v 
authority, without defensive power against external foes. In 
alarm at the possible result of such a situation on the peace 
of the European domain in South Africa, he proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Queen, and set up an administration. 

This he Avas empoAvered by secret instructions to do, if he 
should think fit. Here Avas the initial error. The secretarj’- 
of state in DoAAUiing Street approved (June 21, 1877), on 
the exjDress assumption that a sufficient number of the 
inhabitants desired to become the Queen’s subjects. Some 
have thought that if he had waited the Boers aa^ouM have 
sought annexation, but this seems to be highly improbable. 

In the annexation proclamation promises Avere made to the 
Boers of 'the fullest legislative priAuleges compatible AAoth 
the circumstances of the country and the intelligence of the 
people.’ An assembly AA’-as also promised. 

The soundness of the assumption AA'-as immediately dis- 
puted. The Boer government protested against annexation. 

Tavo delegates — one of them Mr. Kruger — repaired to Eng- 
land, assured Lord Carnarvon that their felloAV Boers were 
vehemently opposed to annexation, and earnestly besoughtpts 
reversal. The minister insisted that he AA\as right and they 
Avere Avrong. They Avent back, and in order to convince the 
government of the true strength of feeling for independence, 

• petitions Avere prepared seeking the restoration of indepen- 
dence. The signatures Avere those of qualified electors of 
the old republic. The government were informed by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley that there Avere about 8000 persons of the 
age to be electors, of Avhom rather fcAver than 7000 were 
Boers. To the petitions AA^ere appended almost exactly 7000 
names. The colonial office recognised that the opposition 
of the Boers to annexation AA’-as practically unanimous. The 
comparath’-ety insignificant addresses on the other side came 
from the toAAui and digging population, AAdiich AA^as as strong 
in favour of the suppression of the old republic, as the rural 
population AA^as strong against it. 

For many months the Boors persevered. They again sent 
Kruger and Joubert to England; they held huge mass meet- 
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ings ; they poured out prayers to the high commissioner to 
give back their independence; they sent memorial after 
memorial to the secretary of state. In the autumn of 1879 
Sir Garnet Wolseley assumed the administration of the 
Transvaal, and issued a proclamation setting 'forth the will 
and determination of the government of the Queen that 
this Transvaal territory should be, and should continue to 
be for ever, an integral part of her dominions in South 
Africa. In the closing days of 1879 the secretary of state, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who' had succeeded Carnarvon (Jan. 
1878), received from the- same eminent soldier a compre- 
hensive despatch, warning him that the meetings of protest 
against annexation attended by thousands of armed men in 
angry mood, would be likely to end in a serious explosion. 
While putting all sides of the question before his government, 
Sir Garnet inserted one paragraph of momentous import. 

‘ The Transvaal,’ he said, ‘ is rich in minerals ; gold has already 
been found in quantities, and there can bo little doubt that 
larger and still more valuable goldfields will sooner or later 
be discovered. Any such discovery would soon bring a 
large British population here. The time must eventually 
arrive when the Boers will be in a small minority, as the 
countr}^ is vciy sparsely peopled, and Avould it not therefore 
be a very near-sighted policy to recede now from the position 
Arc haAn taken up here, simj)!}^ because for souje years to 
come, the retention of 2000 or 3000 troops may bo necessary 
to reconsolidatc our poAvcr ? ’ ^ This pregnant and far-sighted 
Avarning seems to have been little considered by English 
statesmen of either part}" at this critical time or aftei'AA’ards, 
though it proved a vital element in any far-sighted decision. 

On ]\[arch 9 — (he day, as it happened, on Avhich the inten- 
tion to dissoHe parliament Avas made public — Sir Garnet 
telegraphed for a reneAA'cd cxprc.ssion of the determination 
of the goA'crnmcnt to retain the country, and ho rccciA'ed 
the assiu-ancc that he sought. The A"aal river, ho told the 
Boer.s, Avould iloAv l>ackwavda throAigh the Drakensberg sooner 
than the British Avould be AvithdraA\-n from tlie I'ransA-aal. 
The picturc.squc figure did not soften the Boer heart. 

* Sir Garnet Wobicloy to Sir M. IJc.icli, Nov. IS, l.STO. 
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This was tlio linal share of the conservative cabinet in the 
unfortunate enterprise on Avhich they had allowed the 
country to be launched. 


HI 

A^Hien the question of annexation had originally come 
before parliament, !Mr. Gladstone was silent. He was averse 
to it; he believed that it would involve us in unniixcd 
mischief; but ho felt that to make this judgment known 
at that period would not have had any clVect towards 
reversing what had boon done, while it might impede 
the chances of a good issue, slender as these might bo.^ 
In the discussion at the opening ol the final session of the 
old parliament, Lord Hnrtington as leader of the opposi- 
tion, enforcing the general doctrine that it behoved us to 
concentrate our resources, and to limit insicad of extending 
the empire, took the Transvaal for an illustration. It was 
now conclusively proved, he said, that a large majorit}’’ of 
the Boers were bitterly against annexation. That being so, 
it ought not to be considered a settled question morel}* 
because annexation had taken place; and if we should find 
that the balance of advantage was in favour of the restora- 
tion of independence, no false sense of dignity should stand 
in the way. Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian had been more 
reserved. In that indictment, there are only two or throe 
references, and those comparatively fugitive and secondary, 
to this article of charge. There is a sentence in one of the 
Midlothian speeches about bringing a territoiy inhabited by 
a free European Christian republic within the limits of 
a monarchy, though out of 8000 persons qualified to vote, 
6600 voted against it. In another sentence he speaks of the 
Transvaal as a country ‘ where we have chosen most 
unwisely, I am tempted to say insanel}'', to place ourselves in 
the strange predicament of the free subjects of a monarch}’’ 
going to coerce the free subjects of a rej)ublic, and to com- 
pel them to accept a citizenship which they decline and 
refuse ; but if that is to be done, it must be done by force.’ ^ 
A third sentence completes the tale ; — If Cyprus and the 

^ In H. of C. , Jan. 21, 1881. " Speeches in Scotland, i. pp. 48, G3. 
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Transvaal were as valuable as tliey are valueless, I would 
repudiate them because they are obtained by means dis- 
honourable to the character of the country.’ These utterances 
of the mighty unofficial chief and the responsible official 
leader of the opposition were all. The Boer republicans 
thought that they were enough. 

On coming into power, the Gladstone government found 
the official evidence all to the effect that the jDolitical aspect 
of the Transvaal was decidedly imj)roving. The commis- 
sioners, the administrators, the agents, were unanimous. 
Even those among them who insisted on the rooted dislike 
of the main body of the Boers to British authority, still 
thought that they were acquiescing, exactly as the Boers in 
the Cape Colony had acquiesced. Could ministers justify 
abandonment, Avithout far stronger eAudence than they then 
possessed that they could not gOA’^ern the Transvaal 2^eace-- 
ably ? Among other things, the}’- AA’-ere assured that 
abandonment Avould be fatal to the jnospects of confedera- 
tion, and might besides entail a civil Avar. On May 7, Sir 
Bartle Frere pressed the neAv ministers for an early announce- 
ment of their policy, in order to prevent the mischiefs 
of agitation. The cabinet decided the question on May 12, 
and agreed upon the terms of a telegram ^ by Avhich Lord 
Kimberley Avas to inform Frere that the sovereignty of the 
Queen oA^'er the Transvaal could not be relinquished, but 
that he hoped the sjoeedy accomphshmeut of confederation 
Avould enable free institutions to be conferred Avith promjAti- 
tude. Li other Avords, in spite of all that had been defiantl}’’ 
said by Lord Hartington, and more cautiously implied b}' 
Mr. Gladstone, the neAv goA’-ernment at once placed themseKes 
exactly in the jAosition of the old one.” 

The case AA'as stated in his usual ncrA’-ous language b^'’ l\Ir. 
Chamberlain a feAv jnonths later.^ ‘When avc came into 

’ C, 25S0, K'o. Transva.-il .should receive!, and receive 

* Mr. Grant Jlufl’, then colotiial with promptitude, as u portion of 
under-secretary, s.aid in the IIou.se of confederation, llie l.arge.st juissilde 
Commons, May 21 IS.SO, ‘Under the measure of local liberties that could 
very difiicult circumstances of the bo granted, and that was the diroc- 
c.asc, the plan ■which seemed likely tion in ■which her iMajesl 3 ’’s present 
best to conciliate the interests at once adviscis meant to move.’ 
of the Boers, the natives and the - At Birmingham, June ISSl. 

English population, tvas that the 
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office,’ lie said, ‘ ive were all agreed tliat the original annexa- chap. 
tioii was a mistake, that it ought never to have been made;- . 
and there arose the question could it then he undone ? We 
were in possession of information to the effect that the great 
majority of the people of the Transvaal were reconciled to 
annexation ; we were told that if we reversed the decision of 
the late . government, there would be a great probability 
of civil war and anarchy ; and acting upon these representa- 
tions, we decided that we could not recommend the Queen 
to relinquish her sovereignty. But we assured the Boers 
that we would take the earliest opportunity of granting to 
them the freest and most complete local institutions, com- 
patible with the welfare of South Africa. It is easy to be 
wise after the event. It is easy to see now that we were 
wrong in so deciding. I frankly admit we made a mistake. 
Whatever the risk was, and I believe it was a great risk, of 
civil war and anarchy in the Transvaal, it was not so great 
a danger as that we actually incurred by maintaining the 
wrong of our predecessors.’ Such was the language used 
by Mr. Chamberlain after special consultation with Lord 
Kimberley. With characteristic tenacity and that aversion 
ever to yield even the smallest point, which comes to a man 
saturated with the habit of a lifetime of debate, Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote to Mr. Chamberlain (June 8, 1881 ), — ‘ I have read 
with pleasure what you say of the Transvaal. Yet I am not 
prepared, for myself, to concede that we made a mistake 
in not advising a revocation of the annexation when Ave 
came in.’ 

At this instant a letter reached Mr. Gladstone from Kruger 
and Joubert (May 10, 1880), telling him that there Avas 
a firm belief among their people that truth prevailed. ‘ They 
Avere confident that one day or another, by the mercy of the 
Lord, the reins of the imperial government Avould be 
entrusted again to men who look out for the honour and glory 
of England, not by acts of injustice and crushing force, but 
by the way of justice and good faith. And, indeed, this belief 
has proven to be a good belief.’ It would haA’-e been Avell 
for the Boers and well for us, if that had indeed been so. 
Unluckily the reply sent in Mr. Gladstone’s name (June 15), 
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informed tliem that obligations had now been contracted, 
^ especially towards the natives, that could not be set aside, 
but that consistently with the maintenance of the Queen’s 
sovereignty over the Transvaal, ministers desired that the 
white inhabitants should enjoy the fullest liberty to manage 
their local affairs. ' We believe that this liberty may be most 
easily and promptly conceded to the Transvaal, as a member 
of a South African confederation.’ Solemn and deliberate 
as this sounds, no step whatever was effectively taken 
towards conferring this full liberty, or any liberty at all. 

It is worth Avhile, on this material point, to look back. The 
original proclamation had promised the people the fullest 
legislative privileges compatible with the circumstances of 
the country and the intelligence of the people. Then, at a later 
date (April, 1877), Sir Bartle Frere met a great assemblage 
of Boers, and told them that they should receive, as soon as 
circumstances rendered it practicable, as large a measure 
of self-government as was enjoyed by any colony in South 
Africa.^ The secretary of state had also spoken to the same 
effect. During the short period in which Sir Bartle Frere 
was connected with the administration of the Transvaal, he 
earnestly pressed upon the government the necessity for 
redeeming the promises made at the time of annexation, of 
the same measure of perfect. self-government now enjoyed, 
by Cape Colony,’ always, of course, under the authority 
of the crown.® As the months went on, no attempt was 
made to fulfil all these solemn pledges, and tlie Boers naturally 
began to look" on them as so much mockery. Their anger 
in turn increased the timidity of government, and it was 
arsfued that the first use that the Boers would make of a free 
constitution would be to stop the supplies. So a thing 
called an Assembly was set ujd (November 9, 1879), composed 
partly of British officers and partly of nominated members. 
This was a complete falsification of a whole set of our national 
promises. vStill annexation might conceivabty have been 

• C. 2."G7,-p. o.'j. more inipre.H^cd on the coloni.il ofTice 

-Afghanistan and S. Africa'. A the necessity of speedily grantin'; 
letter to I^lr. Gladstone hy .Sir B.irtlo the Boer.s a constitution, olhonvise 
rrcre. Jklurr.iy, lS91,'pp. 2-1-G. there ivould he serious ti-oiihlc. (Life, 

Frere on his return to England, once ii. p. 40S). 
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accepted, even tlie sting miglit have been partial^ taken CHAP. 

out of tbe delay of tlie promised free institutions, if only v 

tlie administration bad been considerate, judicious, and 
adapted to the ways and habits of the people. Instead of 
being all these things it was stift“, headstrong, and intensely 
stupid.^ 

The value of the official assurances from agents on the 
spot that restoration of independence would destroy the 
chances of confederation, and would give fuel to the fires of 
agitation, was speedily tested. It was precisely these results 
that flowed from the denial of independence. The incensed 
Boer leaders worked so successfully on the Cape parliament 
against confederation, that this favourite panacea was inde- 
finitely hung ujD. Here, again, it is puzzling to know why 
ministers did not retrace their steps. Here, again, their 
blind guides in the Transvaal persisted that they Imew the 
road ; persisted that with the exception of a turbulent hand- 
ful, the Boers of the Transvaal only sighed for the enjoyment 
of the pax hritannica, or, if even that should happen to be 
not quite true, at any rate they were incapable of united 
action, were mortal cowards, and could never make a stand 
in the field. While folly of this kind was finding its way by 
eveiy mail to Downing Street, violent disturbances broke 
out in the collection of taxes. Still Sir Owen Lanyon — 
who had been placed in control in the Transvaal in March 
1879 — assured Lord Kimberley that no serious trouble 
would arise (November 14). At the end of the month 
he still denies that there is much or any cause for anxiety. 

In December several thousands of Boers assembled at 
Paardekraal, declared for the restoration of their republic, 
and a general rising followed. Colley, who had succeeded 
General Wolseley as governor of Natal and high commis- 
sioner for south-east Africa, had been so little prepared for 
this, that at the end of August he had recommended ' a 
reduction of the Transvaal * garrisons,^ and even now he 

^ Sir George Colley pressed Lord - Before the Gladstone government 
Kimberley in his correspondence vith came into office, between August 1879 
the reality of this grievance, and the and April 1880, whilst General 
urgency of trying to remove it. This Wolseley was in command, the force 
was after the Boei'S had taken to in Natal and the Transvaal had ' 

arms at tbe end of ISSO. reduced by six batteries of art’ 
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thought the case so little serious that he contented himself 
(December 4) with ordering four companies to march for 
the Transvaal. Then he and Lanyon began to get alarmed, 
and with good reason. The whole country, except three or 
four beleaguered British posts, fell into the hands of the Boers, 
The pleas for failure to take measures to conciliate the 
Boers in the interval between Frere’s recall and the out- 
break, were that Sir Hercules Robinson had not arrived^; 
that confederation was not yet wholly given up; that re- 
sistance to annexation was said to be abating ; that time was 
in our favour ; that the one thing indispensable to conciliate 
the Boers was a railway to Delagoa Bay ; that this needed 
a treaty, and we hoped soon to get Portugal to ratify a 
treaty, and then we might tell the Boers that we should' 
soon make a surve}'-, with a view at some early date to 
proceed with the joroject, and thus all would in the end 
come right. So a fresh page was turned in the story of 
loitering unwisdom. 


IV 

On December 6 Mr. Brand, the sagacious president of 
the Orange Free State, sent a message of anxious warning 
to the acting governor at Cape Town, urging that means 
should be devised to avert an imminent collision. That 
message, which might possibly have wakened up the colonial 
office to the real state of the case, did not roach London 
until December 30. Excuses for this fatal delay were 
abundant: a wire Avas broken; the governor did not think 
himself concerned Avith Transvaal affairs; he sent the 
message on to the general, supposing that the general 
AA'Ould send it on homo; and so forth. For a Avholc 
string of the vciy best reasons in the AA'orld the message that 

tlirco coinprinics of engineers, one them leaving Gibraltar on Dec. 27, 
eavalrj’ regiment, eleven battalion.s ISSO. 

of infantry, and five eomjianics of • ^ Sir B. Frere vaa recalled on 
army service corps. Tlie force at the August 1, ISSO, and sailed for I'lng- 
time of the outbreak vas : in Is'atal Jaini, September la. Sir IlerouJes 
1772, and in the Transvaal 17.')9 — a Robinson, Ids successor, did not re.aoli 
total of 3531. As soon as the news the Caj)e until the end of .lanuary 
of the insurrection reached Ijondon, ISSl. In the intervid Sir George 
large reinforccincnt.s ■were at once Str.ahan vas acting governor, 
despatched to Colley, the first of 
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post at Wliitchall ju.';t eleven days after tlio outbreak lind « 

begun. i\rombors of the legislature at the Cajio urged the 
British government to send a .special commissioner to inquire 
and report. The policy of giving con.sidcration t o the counsels 
of the Cajio legi.slaturc had iisually been pur.sucd by the 
wiser heads concerned in South African affairs, and when 
the counsels of the chief of the Free State were urgent in 
the same direction, their weight .’should ]inrh.'i]is have been 
decisive. Lord Kimberley, however, did not think the 
moment opportune (Bee. 30).* Before many weeks, as it 
liappened. a commission was indeed sent, but unfortunatol}' 
not until after the mischief had been done. Meanwhile in 
tho Queen’s .'speech a week later an emphatic jtaragrapli 
announced that the duty of vindicating her ]\rjijcsty’s 
authorit}- had set aside for the time any ))lan for securing 
to European settlers in the Transvaal full control over their 
own local aflhir.s. Seldom has the sovereign been made tho 
mouthpiece of an utterance more shortsighted. 

Again tho curtain rose tipon a new and memorable act. 

Four days after the Queen's .speech, President Brand a 
second time appeared upon the scene (Jan. 10, 1881), with a 
message hoping that an clfort would be made without the 
least delay to prevent further bloodshed. Lord Kimberley 
replied that provided the Boers would desist from their 
.armed opposition, the government did not despair of making 
a satisfactory settlement. Two d.ays later (Jan, 12) the 
president told the government that not a moment should 
be lost, .and some one (say Chief Justice do Villiers), should 
be sent to the Transvaal burghers by the government, to 
stop further collision .and with a clear and definite jJropos.al 

^ Lord Kiinbcrlej' justified this dc- refused nt tluit time to listen to any 
cision on the ground that it 'was reasonable terms, and ■would have 
impossible to send .a commissioner to simply in.sisted that we should •with- 
inquire and report, at a moment draw our troops and quit tho 
when our garrisons were besieged, country?’ Of course, the Boer over- 
•aud we had collected no ti-oops to tiire, some six weeks after the rcjec- 
relieve them, and when we had just tion by Lord Kimberley of the Capo 
i-eceived tho news that tho detach- proposal, and after continued military 
ment of the 94tli had been cut ofl’ on success on the side of tho Boers, 
the march from Lydenberg to Bre- showed that this supposed practical 
toria. ‘ Is it not practically certain,’ certainty was the exact reverse of 
he wrote, ‘ that tho Boers would have certain. 

YOL. II. S 
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for a settlement. ‘Moments/ he said, ‘are precious.’ For 
twelve daj^s these precious moments j)assed. On Jan. 26 
the secretary of state informed the high commissioner at 
Cape Town, now Sir Hercules Robinson, that President Brand 
pressed for the offer of terms and conditions to the Boers 
through Robinson, ‘ provided they cease from armed opposi- 
tion, making it clear to them how this is to be understood.’ 
On this suggestion he instructed Robinson to inform Brand 
that if armed opposition should at once cease, the govern- 
ment ‘ would thereupon endeavour to frame such a scheme 
as in their belief would satisfy all friends of the Transvaal 
community.’ Brand promptly advised that the Boers should 
be told of this forthwith, before the satisfactory arrangements 
proposed had been made more difficult by further collision. 
This was on Jan. 29. Unhappily on the^yg^g' early 
British force had been repujaa'^ would in the U 

Jan, 23, had written to JWge w|i^'5 turned in the stoiy'^®’^® 
to disperse, informing the\Ao,^ 

arriving from England anaW. .at if 

they would dismiss their - -vard to 

London any statement of thebs^^^^-o. Tt would have 

been a great deal more sensib^l^^hfit for an answer. 
Instead of waiting for an ans-wer CoLuS«,.ittacked (Jan. 28) 
and was beaten back — the whole proceeding a rehearsal of 
a still more disastrous error a month later. 

Brand was now more importunate than ever, earnestly 
urging on General Colley that the nature of the scheme 
should be made knoAvn to the Boers, and a guarantee under- 
taken that if they submitted they would not be treated 
as rebels. ‘ I have replied/ Colley tells Lord Kimberley, 

‘ that I can give no such assurance, and can add nothing 
to jmur words.’ In other correspondence he uses grim 
language about the deserts of some of the leaders. On this 
Mr. Gladstone -writing to Lord Kimberlej^ (Feb. 5), says truly 
enough, ‘ Colley with a vengeance counts his chickens before 
they are hatched, and his curious letter .throws some light 
backward on the proceedings in India. His line is singularly 
wide of ours.’ The secretaiy of state, linding barrack-room 
rigidity out of place, directs Colley (Feb. 8) to inform Brand 
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that the government ■would be ready to give all reason- CHAP, 
able guarantees as to treatment of Boers after submission, 
if they ceased from armed opposition, and a scheme would 
be framed for permanent friendl)’- settlement. As it hap- 
pened, on the day on which this Avas despatched from 
Downing Street, Colley suffered a second check at the 
Ingogo River (Feb. 8). Let us note that he Avas ahvays eager 
in his recognition of the readiness and promptitude of the 
military support from the government at home.^ 

Then an important move took place from the other 
quarter. The Boers made their first overture. It came 
in a letter from Kruger to Colley (Feb. 12). Its pur- 
port Avas fairly summarised by Colley in a telegram to 
the colonial secretaiy, and the j^ith of it Avas that Kruger 
and his Boers were so certain of the English government 
being on their side if the truth only reached them, that they 
Avould not fear the result of inquiry by a royal commission, 
and Avere ready, if troops Avere ordered to AvithdraAV from the 
Transvaal, to retire from their position, and give such a 
commission a free passage. This telegram reached London 
on Feb. 13th, and on the 15th it Avas brought before the 
cabinet. 

Mr. Gladstone immediately informed the Queen (Feb. 16), 
that viewing the likelihood of early and sanguinary actions. 

Lord Kimberley thought that the receipt of such an overture 
at such a juncture, although its terms Avere inadmissible, 
made it a duty to examine Avhether it afforded any hope of 
settlement. The cabinet Avere still more strongly inclined 
toAvards coming to terms. Any other decision Avould Lave 
broken up the government, for on at least one dhdsion in the 
House on Transvaal affairs Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, 
along Avith three other ministers not in the cabinet, had 
abstained from voting. Colley was directed (Feb. 16) 
to inform the Boers that on their desisting from armed 
opposition, the government Arould be ready to send com- 


* ‘I do not know -wlietlier I am 
indebted to you or to Mr. Cliilder/s 
or to both, for the continuance of 
H.M.’s confidence, but I shall always 
feci more deeply grateful than I can 


express; and can never forget H.3I. 
gracious rne.ssage of encouragens: 
at- a time of great trouble .' — ^ 
to KimberleyAjan. SI, ISSi. 
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missioners to develo23 a scheme of settlement, and that mean- 
while if this jjroposal were accepted, the English general 
was authorised to agree to the sus^oension of hostilities. 
This was in substance a conditional acceptance of the Boer 
overture.^ On the same day the general was told from the 
war office that, as respected the interval before receiving a 
reply from Mr. Kruger, the government did not bind his 
discretion, but ' we are anxious for your making arrange- 
ments to avoid effusion of blood.’ The spirit of these instruc- 
tions was clear. A week later (Feb. 23) the general showed 
that he understood this, for he "wrote to Mr. Childers that 
‘ he would not without strong reason undertake any 0 ]Dera- 
tion likely to bring on another engagement, until Kruger’s 
re2)ly was received.’ ^ If pe had only stood firm to this, a 
tragedy would have been averted. 

On receiving the telegram of Feb. 16, Colley was puzzled 
to know what was the meaning of susfDending hostilities if 
armed opposition were abandoned by the Boers, and lie asked 
the jilain question (Feb, 19) whether he was to leave Laing’s 
Nek (which was in Natal territory) in Boer occupation, and 
our garrisons isolated and short of firovisions, or was ho 
to occupy Laing’s Nek and relieve the garrisons. Colley’s in- 
quiries were instantly considered b}’" the cabinet, and the reply 
settled. The garrisons were to be free to provision them- 
selves and fioaceful intercourse allowed; ‘but,’ Kimberley 
tells Colle}'", ‘we do not mean that you should march to 
the relief of garrisons or occuj)}^ Laing’s Nek, if the arrange- 
ment proceeds. Fix reasonable iime iviildn ivhich answer 
onust he sent by Boers’ 

On Feb. 21 Colley do-sfiatched a letter to Kruger, stating 
that on the Boers ceasing from armed opfiosition, the Queen 
Avould aji^Joint a commission. He added that 'upon this 
projoosal being acccfitcd within forty-eight hours from the 
receipt of this letter,’ ho Avas authorised to agree to a sns- 
jicnsion of hostilities on the jiart of the British. 

' ‘The airectioii'i to Colley,’ .■^ays should bo fi])poiiiled (o cuter into 
’•tr. Bright in a cabinet inimite, 'in- ncgoti.itionr, and arraiigetnents vith 
tended to convey tho oOer of a .■jus- a view to peace.’ 
pciif-iou of liostiiities on both sides, * Ll/c of Uhildav, ii. p. ‘2t. 
ivith a proposal that a coinuussioner 
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111 (his inlorval fi (•■alainity, do.slinod lo ho liisloria, oc- 
curred, trivial in a iniliiarv sen.so, lail. forinidal'le Ihr many 
years (o conic in (Jie issiu's moral anil jiolitical I hat, it. rai.scd, 
and ill the pa.^^.'^ion.s for winch it, hccainc a hnnuni; watch- 
word. On the nierht of I’ch, 2(». (’olley with a force of 
359 men all told, made up of tinvo difn'rcnt. corps, marched 
out of lii.s camp and occupied i\Iajnha Hill. The rfcncral’.s 
motives for this precijiitancy arc oliscnrc. The best ex- 
planation seems to he that he observed the Hocr.s to ho 
pushing gradually forward on to advanced ground, and 
thought it well, without waiting for Kruger’.s reply, to .seixo 
a height lying hotween the Nek and In.s own little camp, 
the po.ssession of which would make Laing’s Nek untenable. 
He probably did not expect (hat Ids move would ncces.sarily 
lead to fighting, and in fact when (hey saw the height 
occupied, the Boons did at iir.st for a little time actiiall}' begin 
to retire from the Nek, though they soon changed their 
raiuds,^ The Briti.sh operation is held by military experts to 
have been rash; proper stc]>s were not taken In* the general to 
protect himself upon l^fajuba, the men were not well handled, 
and the Boons showed determined intrepidity as they climbed 
steadily up the hill from platform to platform, taking from 
seven in the morning (Feb. 27) up to half- past eleven to 
advance some three thousand yards and not losing a man, 
until at last they scaled the crest and poured a dcadljHiro 
upon the small Briti.sh force, drixung them headlong from 
the summit, seasoned soldiers though most of them were. 
The general who was responsible for the disaster paid the 
penalty with his life. Some ninety others fell and sixf.y 
were taken jjrisoners. 

At home the sensation was profound. The laj’^sterical 
complaints about our men and officers. General Wood wrote 
to Childers, ‘ are more like French character than English 
used to be,’ Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues had a political 
question to consider, Colley could not be technicall}'' accused 
of want of good faith in moving forward on the 26th, as the 
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’ Colloy’.g letter to Childers, Feb, 23, Life of Childers, ii, p, 24, 
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time that he had appointed had exphed. But though 
' Majuba is just inside Natal — some four miles over the border 
his advance Avas, under the circumstances of the moment, 
essential!}^ an aggressiA'-e movement. Could his defeat 
justify us ill Avithdraiving our previous proposals to the 
Boers ? Was a military miscarriage, of no magnitude in 
itself, to be turned into a plea for abandoning a policy 
deliberately adojited for what ivere thought powerful and 
decisive reasons ? ‘ Suppose, for argument’s sake,’ Sir. 

Gladstone ivrote to Lord Kimberley when the sinister 
neivs arrived (Mar. 2), ‘ that at the moment irhen Colley 
made the unhappy attack on Majuba Hill, there shall 
turn out to have been decided on, and possibly on its iray, 
a satisfactory or friendly reply from the Boer govern- 
ment to jmur telegram ? I fear the chances may be against 
this ; but if it prove to be the cas^ ive could not because avo 
had failed on Sundaj’- last, insist on shedding more blood.’ 
As it happened, the, Boer ansA\mr AA’as decided on before tlie 
attack at Majuba, and was sent to Colley by Kruger at 
Heidelberg in ignorance of the event, the day after the ill- 
fated general’s death. The members of the TransA^aal 
government set out their gratitude for the declaration that 
under certain conditions the goAmi-nment of the Queen Avas 
inclined to cease hostilities; and expressed their opinion 
that a meeting of representatives from both sides Arould 
probably lead AAntli all speed to a satisfactoiy result. This 
rejAly was despatched by Kruger on the day on AAdiich 
Colley’s letter of the 21st came into his hands (Feb. 28), and 
it reached Colley’s successor on j\Iarch 7. 

Sii Evelyn Wood, noAv after the death of Colley in chief 
command, throughout recommended military action. Con- 
sidering the disasters aa^ had sustained, he thought the 
happiest result Avould be that after a successful battle, which 
lie hoped to fight in about a fortnight, the Boers Avould 
disperse Avithout any guarantee, and many noAA* in the field 
against their aauU AA'ould readil3' settle doAAui. Ho explained 
that by hajApy result, he did not mean that a scrio's of 
actions fouglit hyan^'six companic.s could affect our miJit.ary 
prestige, but that a Bi-itisli A'ictoiy AA'ould enable the Boer 
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leaders to quencli a fire that had got beyond their control. 
The next day after this recommendation to fight (March 6), v. 
he, of his own motion, accepted a proposal telegraphed from 
Joubert at the instigation of the indefatigable Brand, for a 
suspension of hostilities for eight days, for the purpose of 
receiving Kruger’s repl}'-. There was a military reason 
behind. General Wood knew that the garrison in Potchef- 
strom must surrender unless the place were revictualled, 
and three other beleaguered garrisons were in almost equal 
danger. The government at once told him that his armi- 
stice was approved. This armistice, though Wood’s reasons 
were military rather than diplomatic, vhtually put a stop 
to suggestions for further fighting, for it implied, and could 
in truth mean nothing else, that if Kruger’s reply were 
promising, the next step would not be a fight, but the con- 
tinuance of negotiation. Sir Evelyn Wood had not advised 
a fight for the sake of restoring military pfestige, but to 
make it easier for the Boer leaders to break up bands that 
were getting beyond their control. There was also present 
in his mind the intention, if the government would sanction 
it, of driving the Boers out of Natal, as soon as ever he had 
got his men up across the swollen river. So far from 
sanctioning it, the government expressly forbade him to 
take offensive action. On March 8, General Wood tele- 
graphed home : ‘ Do not imagine I wish to fight. I know 
the attending misery too well. But now you have so many 
troops coming, I recommend decisive though lenient action ; 
and I can, humanly speaking, promise victoiy. Sir G. 
Colley never engaged more than six companies. I shall use 
twenty and two regiments of cavalry in direction known to 
myself only, and undertake to enforce dispersion.’ This then 
was General Wood’s view. On the day before he sent this 
telegram, the general already had received Kruger’s reply 
to the effect that they were anxious to . negotiate, and it 
would be best for commissioners from the two sides to meet. 

It is important to add that the government were at the 
same time receiving urgent warnings from President Brand 
that Dutch sympathy, both in the Cape Colony and in the 
Orange Free State, with the Dutch in the Transvaal was 
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growing dangerous, and that the prolongation of hostilities 
would end in a formidable extension of their aread Even in 
January Lanyon had told Colley that men from the Free 
State were in the field against him. Three days before 
Majuba, Lord Kimberley had written to Colley (Februaiy 24), 
‘ My great fear has been lest the Free State should take 
part against us, or even some movement take place in the 
Cape Colon3\ If our willingness to come to terms has 
avoided such a calamity, I shall consider it will have been 
a most important point gained.’ ^ 

■ Two memoranda for the Queen show the views of the 
cabinet on the new position of affairs : — 

To the Queen. 

March 8, 1881. — The cabinet considered with much care the 
terms of the reply to Sir Evelyn Wood’s telegram reporting 
(not textually) the answer of the Boer leaders to the proposals 
which Sir George Colley had sent to them. They felt justified 
in construing the Boer answer as leaving the way open to 
the appointment of commissioners, according to the telegram 
previously seen and approved by your Majesty. They were 
anxious to keep the question moAung in this direction, and under 
the extreme urgency of the circumstances as • to time, they 
have despatched a telegram to Sir Evelyn Wood accordingly. IMr. 
Gladstone has abvays urged, and still feels, that the proposal of 
the Boers for the appointment of commissioners was fortunate on 
this among other grounds, that it involved a recognition of your 
Majesty’s dc facto authority in the Transvaal. 

March T2. — The cabinet determined, in order to obviate mis- 
apprehension or suspicion, to desire Sir E. Wood to inform the 
government from what quarter the suggestion of an armistice 

' See Selbornc’s ^^c7norial■‘l, ii. ji. .S, and partly not, were a.s one man 
and also a speech by Lord Kimberley associated in feeling with the people 
at Ncweastlo, Nov.' M, ISOn. ' of the Transvaal; and had we per- 

- In a speech at Kdinbnrgh (Sept, sisted in that dishononrablo attempt, 

1, 1SS4) Mr. Gladstone i)ut the same against all our o\mi interests, to 
argument — ‘ The people of the Trans- coerce the Transvaal as wc attempted 
vaal, few in number, were in close to coerce Afghani^-fan, mo should 
and strong .sympathy M-ith their have had the Mholo mass of the 
brethren in race, language, and Dutch popnlation at the Capo and 
religion. Tiiroughout .‘'outh Africa throughout South Africa rising in 
these men, p.artly llriti.sh subjects anns ugaiu.st us. ' 
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actually proceeded. Tlicy agreed that the proper pcr-sons to be 
appointed as commissioners "wero Sir H. Eobinson, Sir E. Wood, 
and Mr. De Yilliers, chief justice of the Cape ; together with Mr. 
Brand of llie Free State as amicus curim, should lie be willing to 
lend his good offices in the spirit in which he has hitherto acted. 
The cabinet then considered fully tbc terms of the communication 
to be made to the Boers b}" Sir E. Wood. In this, which is matter 
of extremi) urgenej^ they prescribe a time for the replj'^ of the 
Boers not later than the ISth; renew the promise of amnesty; 
require the dispersion of the Boers to their own homes ; and state 
the general outlines of the permanent arrangement which they 
would propose for the territory. . . The cabinet believe that in 
requiring ^he dispersion of the Boers to their homes, they will have 
made the Aecessaiy provision for the vindication of your Majesty’s 


authority, ; 
settlement 


so as to open the way for considering terms of pacific 


CHAP. 

III. 

.Et! 72 . 


On March 22, under instructions from home, the general 
concluded an agreement for peace. The Boers made some 
preliminaiy requests to which the government declined to 
assent. Their proposal that the commission should be joint 
was rejeJjted; its members were named exclusively by the 
crown. Tliey agreed to withdratv from the Nek and disj^erse 
to their homes ; we agreed not to occupy the Nek, and not 
to follow them up with troops, though General Koberts with 
a large foi'ce had sailed for the Cape on March 6. Then the 
political negotiation went forward. Would it have been wise, 
as the question was well put by the Duke of Argyll (not then 
a member of the government), ‘ to stop the negotiation for 
the sake of defeating a body of farmers who had succeeded 
under accidental circumstances and by great rashness on 
the part of our commanders, in gaining a victory over us ? ’ 
This was the true point. 

The parliamentary attack was severe. The galling 
argument Avas that government had conceded to three 
defeats Avhat they had refused to ten times as many 
petitions, memorials, remonstrances; and Ave had given to 
men Avith arms in their hands what Ave refused to their 
peaceful pirayers. A great laAvyer in the House of Lords made 
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contracts. ‘ Lady Kent/ lie says/ articled witli Sir Edivard 
- Herbert that he should come to her when she sent for him, 
and stay with her as long as she would have him ; to which 
he set his hand. Then he articled with her that he should 
go away when he pleased, and stay away as long as he 
pleased; to which she set her hand. This is the epitome 
of all the contracts in the^ world, betwixt man and man, 
betA\dxt prince and subject.’ 



CllAPTKK 


NEW IMIASK.S OF Till': .1! EVOl.F'TlON 


{ /»'!/• /an;) 


;ikc‘* at (he riKil'i of all con- 


CHAT’. 

IV. 


Tin; ngit-'it idii of Uu’ Irij-ii Konl lo.igao j.ti 

lrao(, an<l ll.crcf..:- at tho vrry fo«t„latiO'"' : »>«< 
if VO mouM cflictii.ally Mitlistnud it, m"' on 

tnainiainiiig tlie foniu’. of free c<i)itr.nd Tlie rcalitj ia iin- 

pofcsiljlc. — T. H. 

Ox the (hty in JXSO when l^ord 3>e:^cnn.sfiohl vii.s jinnlly 
qnittini^ the olncinl hon.so itt Strecl, one Avho Inul 

been the ahlc.'^t and most ^'.calous jxtlic}' in H.i. 7l 

the press, called to l)id him good-^’.V^-^ Jhcvi.siior talked 
gloomily of the national pro.spcct ; o/ v’i'h Austria, 

Avith Russia, Avith the Turk; of the confusions to come upon 
Europe from the doctrines of Jlidlot!***'’^* fallen minister 
listened. Then looking at his friend; uttered in deep tones 

a single Avord. ' IrdawJ ! ’ he .said. 

In a speech made in 1.SS2 ^Ir. Gladstone put the ease to 

the House of Commons : — 

The goA'crnment had to deal Avith a •‘’'^atc of things in Ireland 
entirely difierent from any that liad Ifccn knoAvn there for fifty 
A'cars. . . . "With a lAolitical roA’ohitioP " c huA’e ain2)lc .slix'iigth 
to cope. There is no reason Avhy onf ehccks .•should groAv pale, 
or Avhy our hearts should sink, at the ^^^ca of grappling Avith a 
political revolution. The strength of country is tenfold Avhat 
is required for such a inirposc. But a social revolution is a ver}’’ 
different matter. . . . The seat and sef^^^'ce of the movement Avas 
hot to be found during the time the jgOA'crnment Avas in i)OAver. 

It is to be looked for in the foundation land league. - 

Tavo years later he said at Edinbd^’S^^- 

I frankly admit I had had much upoP "B' bands connected Avith 

1 IForfe of T. H. Green, iii. 382. = Commons, April 4, 1882. 

2S7 
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the doings of the Beaconsfield government ih almost every quarter 
/ of the worldj and I did not know, no one knew, the severity of 
the crisis that was already swelling upon the horizon, and that 
shortly after rushed upon us like a floodd 

So came upon them by degrees the predominance of Irish 
affairs and Irish activity in the parliament of 1880, which 
had been chosen without much reference to Ireland. 

II 

A social revolution with the land league for its organ in 
Ireland, and Mr. Parnell and his party for its organ in parlia- 
ment, now, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, rushed upon him and 
his government like a flood. The mind of the country was 
violently drawn from Dulcigno and Thessaly, from Batoum 
and Erzeroum, from the wild sc[ualor of Macedonia and 
Armenia to squalor not less wild in Connaught and Munster, 
in Mayo, Galway, Sligo, Kerry. Agrarian agitation on the 
one hand, parliamentary violence on the other, were the two 
potent weapons by which the Irish revolutionary leader 
assailed the misrule of the British garrison as the agents 
of the British parliament in his country. This formidable 
movement slowly unmaslced itself. The Irish government, 
represented by Mr. Forster in the cabinet, began by allowing 
the law conferring exceptional powers upon the executive 
to lapse. The main reason was want of time to pass a fresh 
Act. In view of the undoubted distress in some parts of 
Ireland, and of the harshness of certain evictions, the govern- 
ment further persuaded the House of Commons to jiass a 
bill for compensating an evicted tenant on certain conditions, 
if the landlord turned him out of his holding. The bill was 
no easy dose either for the cabinet or its friends. Lord 
Lansdowne stirred much commotion ^by retiring from the 
government, and landowners and capitalists were full of con- 
sternation. At least one member of the cabinet was pro- 
foundly uneasy. It is impossible to read the letters of 
the Duke of Argyll to ^Ir. (Gladstone on land, church 
establishment, the Zulu war, without woiidoring on what 
theory a cabinet was formed that included him, able and 

' Edinburgh, Sept. 1, ISSl. 
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iipriglit as lie was, along witli radicals like Mr. Chamberlain. CHAP. 
Before the cabinet was six months old the duke was pluck- . 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s sleeve with some vivacity at the Binning- 
ham language on Irish laud. ]\Ir. Parnell in the commitCefe 
stage abstained from supporting the measure, sixteen liberals 
voted against the third reading, and the House of Lords, in 
which nationalist Ireland had not a single representative, 
threw out the bill by a majorit}' of 28-2 against 51. It was 
said that if all the opposition peers had stayed awa}^ still 
ministers would have been beaten b}' their own supporters. 

Looking back upon these events, Mr. Gladstone set out 
in a memorandum of later years, that during the session 
of 1880 the details of the budget gave him a good deal 
to do, while the absorbing nature of foreign questions before 
and after his accession to office had withdrawn his attention 
from his own Land Act of 1870 ^ : — 

Late in the session came the decisiA^e and disastrous rejection 
by the House of Lords of the bill by means of Avhich the govern- 
ment had hoped to arrest the progres.? of disorder, and avert the 
necessity for measures in the direction of coercion. The rapid and 
vast extension of agrarian disturbance folloAA^ed, as Aras to be 
expected, this AAuld excess of landlordism, and the Irish government 
proceeded to AA’^arn the cabinet that coercive legislation Avould be 
necessary. 

Forster alloAved himself to be persuaded by the governmental 
agents in Ireland that the root of the evil lay AAuthin small com- 
pass; that there were in the several parishes a certain limited 
number of unreasonable and mischieA’Ous men, that these men Avere 
knoAvn to the police, and that if summar}’' poAvers Avere confided 
to the Irish gOA^ernment, by the exercise of Avhich these objection- 
able persons might be removed, the evil Avould die out of itself. 

I must say I never fell into this extraordinary illusion of Forster’s 
about his ‘ A'illage ruffian.’ But he AA^as a A^ery impracticable man 
placed in a position of great responsibility. He Avas set upon a 
method of legislation adapted to the erroneous belief that the 
mischief lay only AAuth a very limited number of Avell-knoAvn 
indhdduals, that is to saj’’, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 


VOL. II. 


^ See' vol. i. book aA chap. ii. 


T 
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Act. . . . T^ro points of difference arose : first, as to the nature of 
the coercion to be used ; secondly, as to its time. • I insisted that 
we were bound to try what we could do against Parnell under the 
existing law, before asldng for extraordinary powers. Both 
right and Chamberlain, if I remember right, did very good 
service m protesting against haste, and resisting Porster’s desire 
to anticipate the ordinary session for the purpose of obtaining 
coercive powers. When, however, the argument of time was 
exhausted by the Parnell trial ^ and otherivise, I obtained no 
support from them in regard to the kind of coercion we were to 
ask. I considered it should be done by giving stringency to the 
existing law, but not bj^ abolishing the right to be tried before 
being imprisoned. I felt the pulse of various members of the 
cabinet, among whom I seem to recollect Kimberley and Carling- 
ford, but I could obtain no sympathy, and to my dismay both 
Chamberlain and Bright arrived at the conclusion that if there 
was to bo coercion at all, which they lamented, there was some- 
thing simple and effective in the suspension of the Habeas Coi'ims 
Act which made such a method preferable to others.- I finallj’- 
acquiesced. It may be asked why ? hly resistance would have 
broken up the government or involved my own retirement. JMy 
reason for acquiescence was that I bore in mind 'the special com- 
mission under which the government had taken office. It related 
to the foreign policy of the country, the whole spirit and effect of 
which we were to reconstruct. This work had not yet been fully 
accomplished, and it seemed to me that the effective prosecution 
of it was our first and highest duty. I therefore submitted. 

By the end of November Mr. Gladstone exiilained to the 

Queen that the state of Ireland was menacing; its distinctive 

character was not so much that of general insecurity of life, as 

that of a widespread conspiracy against property. The worst 

of it was, he said, that the leaders, unlike O’Connell, failed to 

denounce crime. The outbreak was not compaiable to that 

of 1832. Ill 1879 homicides were 64< against 242 for the 

earlier year of disturbance. But things were bad enough. 

1 Proceedings had been mstituted = 
in the Dublin courts against Parnell nieath in 


in the Dublin 

and othei-s for seditious conspiracy, but 1 he area -r 

The jiUT Wcro unable to agree on a coinpar.atively insigmhcaiit. 

vordicl. 
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In Gahvcay they had a policeman for every forty-seven adult CHAP, 
males, and a soldier for every ninety-seven. Yet dangerous v - . , 
terrorism was rampant. ' During more than thirty-seven / 
years since I first entered a cabinet,’ Mr. Gladstone told the 
Speaker (November 25 ), ‘ I have hardly known so difficult 
a question of administration, as that of the immediate duty 
of the government in the present state of Ireland. The 
multitude of circumstances to be taken into account must 
strike every observer. Among these stand the novelty of 
the suspension of Habeas Corpus in a case of agrarian crime 
stimulated by a public society, and the rather serious 
difficulty of obtaining it; but more important than these 
is the grave doubt whether it Avoukl really roach the great 
characteristic evil of the time, namely, the 2:>aralysis of most 
important civil and proprietary rights, and whether the 
immediate proposal of a remedy, probably ineficctivo and 
even in a coercive sense partial, would not scriou.sly damage 
the prospects of that arduous and comprehensive task which 
without doubt we must undertake when parliament is 
summoned.’ In view of considerations of this kind, the 
awkwardness of directing an Act of parliament virtually 
against leaders who were at the moment the object of in- 
dictment in the Irish law courts ; difficulties of time; doubts 
as to the case being really made out; doubts as to the 
efficacy of the proposed remedy, Mr. Forster did not carry 
the cabinet, but agreed to continue the experiment of tho 
ordinary law. 'The experiment was 310 success, and coercion 
accompanied by land reform became the urgent policy. 

ni 

The opening of the session of 1881 at once brought obstruc- 
tion into full view. The Irish took up their position as a 
party of action. They spoke incessantly; as Mr. Gladstone put 
it, ‘ sometimes rising to the level of mediocrity, and more 
often grovelling amidst mere trash in unbounded profusion.’ 
Obstruction is obstruction all the world over. - It was not 
quite new at Westminster, but it was new on this ueale. 
Closure proposals sprang up like mushrooms. Liberal mem- 
bers with a historical bent ran privately to the Speaker with 
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ancient jDrecedents of dictatorial powers asserted b}’ Iiis 
official ancestors, and they exhorted him to revire them. 

Mr. Forster brought in his bill. Its scope may be de- 
scribed in a sentence. It practicall}' enabled the viceroy 
to lock up anybody he pleased, and to detain him as long as 
he pleased, while the Act remained in force.^ The debate for 
leave to introduce the bill lasted several days, without any 
sign of coming to an end. Here is the Speaker’s account 
of his own memorable act in forcing a close : — 

Monday, Jan. 31. — The House was boiling over with indignation 
at the apparent triumph of obstruction, and Mr, G, jdelding to 
the jiressure of his friends, committed himself, unwiselj’- as I 
thought, to a continuous sitting on this dat^ in order to force the 
bill through its first stage. 

On Tuesday, after a sitting of twenty-four hours, I saw plainly 
that this attempt to carry the bill by continuous sitting would 
fail, the Parnell party being strong in numbers, discipline, and 
organization, and with great gifts of speech. I reflected on the 
situation, and came to the conclusion that it was my duty to 
extricate the House from the difficulty by closing the debate of my 
own authority, and so asserting the undoubted will of the House 
against a rebellious minority. I sent for Mr. G. on Tuesday 
(Feb. 1), about noon, and told him that I should be prepared 
to put the question in spite of obstruction on the following 
conditions; — 1. That the debate should be carried on until the 
following morning, my object in this delay being to mark dis- 
tinctly to the outside world the extreme gravity of the situation, 
and the necessity of the step which I was about to take. 2. That 
he should reconsider the regulation of business, either by giving 
•more authority to the House, or by conferi'ing authority on the 
Speakei’. 

He agreed to these conditions, and summoned a meeting of the 
cabinet, whicli assembled in my library at four p.jr. on 'rnesday 
while the House was sitting, and I was in the chair. At that 
meeting the resolution as to business assumed the shape in which 
it finally appeared on the following Thursday, it having been pre- 

* For a plain und precise deseiiption <)f the Cotreiou Act of ISSl, s>ee 
Dicey’s Lair oftht Con-lUntlon, pp. ‘J-t.TS. 
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Yio\»?iy consicU'vcd a( t'ornuM’ of lli<* oaltinof. I arrangcrl 

with Vlayfair to jakc tlu‘ oh, nil' on TticMiay iiiylit ;i])onl niidiiiglit, v. 
engaging to rc.snino it on Wednoa/lay inornitig at nine Accorfl- 
ing)y at nine 1 took tin' tdiair, T’.iggar ftciiig in ja^sHc^sion of tlic 
JJon.^e. I roj-e, and lie tvsnnied Ids seat. 1 jnoi-eedcil .vitli my 
address as* eoneorted uitli May, and when 1 liad eonelndrd I jiul 
the (jncsiion. The M'one wa'^ ino;.t. draniatie; Imt all jiassed ofi* 
without disturhanee, the Irisii )iulyon the aeeond <livisinn retiring 
under prote.^t. 

1 had eonimunieateti, witli Mr. (J.’a ajijwowil, my intmitinn to 
close the deh.ite to Xortlieote, hut- to no one idse, e.vt’ejiL May, 
from whom I reeeived much assistance. Xortlieote was startled, 
hut c.vpressod no disa|)[iroval of the course proposed. 


CHAP. 

JV. 


So ended (lie nieinoralilc .sitting of .Inmmry 31. At noon, 
on Fcbriiaiy 2, the Ifoiisc n.ssenihlcd in nineli e.xuitcincnt. 
Tlic fpic.stion Ava.s put fdiallcnging' the Spoakcr'.s conduct. 
‘I an.s\vcrc<l/ he say.s, 'on (he spnr of the moment that I 
had acted on my own respon.sibility, and from ti .sense of duty 
to the House. I never heard such lond and protracted 
cheering, none cheering jnorc loudl}' tlmn Cdad.stone.’ ‘Tlic 
Speaker’s firmness in miml,’ Afr. Gladstone reported to the 
Queen, ‘Ids suavity in manner, liis unwearied patience, his 
incomparable temper, under a tliousand jirovocation.s, have 
rendered possible a really important rc.snlt,,’ 


IV 

After coercion came a land bill, and here Mr. Gladstone 
once more displayed his unequalled mastciy of legislative 
skill and power. He had to explain and be ready to 
explain again and again, what ho told Lord Selbornc was 
‘the most difficult measure he had ever known to como 
under the detailed consideration of <a cabinet.’ It w 
no affair this time of speeches out of a railway carriage, 
or addressed to excited multitudes in vast halls. That 
might be, if you so pleased, ‘ the empty verbosity of exuberant 
rhetoric’; but nobody could saj’ that of the contest over the 
complexities of Irish tenure, against the clever and in- 
domitable Irish experts who fought under the baimer of 
Mr. Parnell. Northcote was not far wrong when he said 
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that though the bill was carried by two to one, there was 
hardly a man in the House beyond the Irish ranks who 
cared a straw about it. Another critic said that if the 
prime minister had asked the House to pass the Koran or 
the Nautical Almanac as a laud bill, he would have met no 
difficulty. 

The history of the session Avas described as the carriage 
of a single measure bj^ a single man. TeAV British members 
understood it, none mastered it. The Avhigs Avere disaffected 
about it, the radicals doubted it, the tories thought that 
property as a principle AA^as ruined by it, the Irishmen, Avhen 
the humour seized them, bade him send the bill to line 
trunks. Mr. Gladstone, as one observer truly says, ‘faced 
difficulties such as no other bill of this country has ever 
encountered, difficulties of politics and difficulties of laAV, 
difficulties of principle and difficulties of detail, difficulties 
of party and difficulties of personnel, difficulties of race and 
difficulties of class, and he has neA’-er once failed, or CA’-en 
seemed to fail, in his clear command of the question, in his 
dignity and authority of demeanour, in his imjmrtiality in 
accepting amending suggestions, in his firmness in resist- 
ing destructive suggestions, in his clear perception of his 
aim, and his strong grasp of the fitting means. And yet it 
is hardly possible to appreciate adequately the embarrass- 
ments of the situation.’ 

Enough has already been said of the legislation of 1870, 
and its establishment of the principle that Irish land is not 
the subject of an undivided OAvnership, but a partnership.^ 
The act of 1870 failed because it had too many exceptions 
and limitations; because in administration the compensation 
to the tenant for disturbance AA-as madequatc ; and because it 
did not fix the cultiAMtor in his holding. Tilings had noAv 
ripened. Tlie Richmond Commission .shortly .before had 
pointed to a court for fixing ren(s; that is, for settling the 
terms of the partnership, A commission nominated by 
i\[r. Gladstone and presided OA'cr b}' Lord Bossborough, had 
reported early in 1881 in faA’Our not onl}' of fair rents to bo 
settled by a tribunal, but of fixity of tenure or the right of 

' Hec vol. i. p. 91 s. 
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tlie tenant to remain in liis holding if he paid his rent, and CHAP, 
of free sale ; that is, his right to part with his interest. These v - 
‘three F’s’ Avere the substance of the legislation of 1881. 

Rents could not be paid, and landlords either would not 
or could not reduce them. In the deepest interests of social 
order, and in confirmation of the tenant’s equitable and 
customaiy ownership, the only course open to the imperial 
legislature Avas to erect machinery for fixing fair rents. 

The alternative to Avhat became matter of much objurgation 
as dual OAAmershij), Avas a single OAvnershij) that Avas only a 
short name for alloAving the landlord to deal as he liked 
Avith the equitable interest of the tenant. Without the 
machinery set up by Mr. Gladstone, there could be no 
security for the protection of the cultivator’s interest. 

What is more, even in view of a Avide and general extension 
of the policy of buying out the landlord and turning the 
tenant into single OAvner, still a process of valuation for 
purposes of fair price Avould have been just as indispensable, 
as under the existing system AA^as the tiresome and costly 
process of A’-aluation for 25ui'poses of fair rent. It is true 
that if the policy of purchase had been adopted, this j)rocess 
AA''ould have been performed once for all. But oj^inion Avas 
not nearly ready either in England or Ireland for general 
purchase. And as Mr. Gladstone had put it to Bright in 
1870, to turn a little handful of occujpiers into oAvners AA^ould 
not have touched the fringe of the case of the bulk of the 
Irish culth'-ators, then undergoing acute mischief and urgently 
crying for prompt relief. Mr. Bright’s idea of purchase, 
moreover, assumed that the buyer Avould come Avith at least 
a quarter of the price in his hand, — an assumj)tion not con- 
sistent with the practical possibilities of the case. 

The legislation of 1881 no doubt encountered angry 
criticism from the English conservative, and little more 
than frigid approval from the Irish nationalist. It offended 
the fundamental 2 )i’iuciple of the landlords ; its administra- 
tion and the construction of some of its leading provisions 
by the courts disap 2 )ointed and irritated the tenant party. 
Nevertheless an}'' attempt in later times to imjpair the 
authority of the Land Act of 1881 brought the fact instantly 
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tliat tliougli the bill was carried by two to one, there was 
. hardly a man in the House beyond the Irish ranks who 
cared a straw about it. Another critic said that if the 
prime minister had asked the House to pass the Koran or 
the Kantical Almanac as a land bill, he would have met no 
difficulty. 

The history of the session was described as the carriage 
of a single measure by a single man. Few British members 
understood it, none mastered it. The whigs were disaffected 
about it, the radicals doubted it, the tories thought that 
property as a principle was ruined by it, the Irishmen, when 
the humour seized them, bade him send the hill to line 
trunks. Mr. Gladstone, as one observer truly says, ‘faced 
difficulties such as no other bill of this country has ever 
encountered, difficulties of politics and difficulties of law, 
difficulties of princijfie and difficulties of detail, difficulties 
of party and difficulties of personnel, difficulties of race and 
difficulties of class, and he has never once failed, or even 
seemed to fail, in his clear command of the question, in his 
dignity and authority of demeanour, in his impartiality in 
accejDting amending suggestions, in his firmness in resist- 
ing destructive suggestions, in his clear perception of his 
aim, and his strong grasp of the fitting means. And yet it 
is hardly possible to appreciate adequately the embarrass- 
ments of the situation.’ 

Enough has already been said of the legislation of 1870, 
and its establishment of the principle that Irish laud is not 
the subject of an undivided OAvnership, but a partnership.^ 
The act of 1870 failed because it had too many exceptions 
and limitations ; because in administration the compensation 
to the tenant for disturbance was inadequate; and because it 
olid not fix the cultivator in his holding. Things had noAV 
ripened. Tiie Richmond Commi.ssion shortly .before had 
pointed to a court for fixing rents; that is, for settling the 
terms of the partnership. A commission nominated by 
j\[r. Gladstone and presided over by Lord Bessborough, had 
reported early in 1881 in favour not only of fair rents to be 
settled by a trii)unal, but of fixity of tenure or the right of 

' Sec vol. i. p. 91S. 
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tlie tenant to remain in liis holding if he paid his rent, and CHAP, 
of free sale ; that is, his right to part with his interest. These 
‘three F’s’ were the substance of the legislation of 1881. 

Rents could not he jjaid, and landlords either would not 
or could not reduce them. In the deepest interests of social 
order, and in confirmation of the tenant’s equitable and 
customary o^iuiership, the only course open to the imperial 
legislature was to erect machinery for fixing fair rents. 

The alternative to what became matter of much objurgation 
as dual ownership, was a single ownership) that was only a 
short name for allowing the landlord to deal as he liked 
with the equitable interest of the tenant. Without the 
machinery set up by ]\Ir. Gladstone, there could be no 
security for the jsrotection of the cultivator’s interest. 

What is more, even in view of a wide and general extension 
of the policy of buying out the landlord and turning the 
tenant into single owner, still a process of valuation for 
purposes of fair price would have been just as indispensable, 
as under the existing system was the tiresome and costly 
process of valuation for purposes of fair rent. It is true 
that if the policy of purchase had been adopted, this process 
would have been performed once for all. But opinion was 
not nearly ready either in England or Ireland for general 
purchase. And as Mr. Gladstone had put it to Bright in 
1870, to turn a little handful of occupiers into owners would 
not have touched the fringe of the case of the bulk of the 
Irish cultivators, then undergoing acute mischief and urgently 
crying for prompt relief. Mr. Bright’s idea of purchase, 
moreover, assumed that the buyer would come with at least 
a quarter of the price in his hand, — an assumption not con- 
sistent with the practical possibilities of the case. 

The legislation of 1881 no doubt encountered angry 
criticism from the English conservative, and little more 
than frigid approval from the Irish nationalist. It offended 
the fundamental principle of the landlords ; its administra- 
tion and the construction of some of its leading provisions 
by the courts disajDpointed and irritated the tenant party. 
Nevertheless any attempt in later times to impair the 
authority of the Land Act of 1881 brought the fact instantly 
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to liglit, that the tenant kneAV it to be the fundamental 
charter of his redemption from worse than Egyptian bondage. 
In measuring this great agrarian law, not only by parliamen- 
tary force and legislative skill and power, hut by the vast 
and abiding depth of its social results, both direct and still 
more indirect, many will be disposed to give it the highest 
place among Mr. Gladstone's achievements as lawmaker. 

Fault has sometimes been found with Mr. Gladstone for 
not iutroducinsf his hill in the session of ISSO. If this had 

O 

been done, it is argued, Ireland would have been appeased, 
no coercion would ha.ve been necessary, and we should have 
been spared disastrous parliamentary exasperations and all 
the other mischiefs and perils of the quarrel between England 
and Ireland that followed. Criticism of this kind overlooks 
three facts. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Forster nor the 
new House of Commons was at all ready in 1880 to accept 
the Three F’s. Second, the Besshorough commission had not 
taken its evidence, and made its momentous report. Third, 
this argument assumes motives in Mr. Parnell, that probably 
do not at all cover the whole ground of his j)olicy. As it 
happened, I called on Mr. Gladstone one morning early in 
1881, ‘ You have heard,’ I asked, ' that the Besshorough com- 
mission are to report for the Three F’s ? ’ ‘I have not heard,’ 
ho said, ‘ it is incredible ! ’ As so often coines to' j^ass in 
politics, it was only a step from the incredible to the indis- 
pensable. But in 1880 the indispensable was also the 
impossible. It was the cruel winter of 1880-1 that made 
much difference. 

In point of endurance the session was one of the most 
remarkable on record. The House of Commons sat 154 
days and for 1400 hours ; some 240 of these hours were after 
midnight. Only three times since the Reform bill had the 
House sat for more days: onl}* once, in 1847, had the total 
number of hours been exceeded and that only b}' seven, and 
never before had the House sat so many hours after mid- 
night. On the Coercion hill the House sat continuously 
once for 22 hours, and once for 41. The debates on the 
Land bill toolc up .58 sittings, and the Coercion bill 22. No 
such length of discussion, ^Ir. Gladstone told the Queen, 
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was recorded on any measure since I, lie coinniittcc on (he CHAP, 
first Relbrin hill. Tlic llcforin hill of 1807 was (,hc only 
measure since 1843 that took as many ns 35 days of debate. ’'2* 
The Irish Church hill took 21 days and (he Land bill of 
1870 took 25. Of the 14,836 .speeches dcliyered, G315 were 
made by Iri.sh members. The Speaker and chairman of 
committees interj^osed on ]ioin(s of order nearly 2000 times 
during the session. ]\Ir. Ikarncll, (he Spcakci* no(,es, ‘ wi(h 
his minority of 21 domina(cs (he klonse. Wlicn will the 
House take courage and reform its procedure ? ’ After all, 
the suspension of habats c(>r])U}< is a tiling (hat men ma}' well 
think it worth while to light abou(., and a reyohition in a 
country's land-system might he cxpec(ed to take up a good 
deal of time. 


It soon appeared that no miracle had been wrought by 
either Coercion Act or Land Ac(,. kir. Parnell drew up test 
cases for submission to the ncAV land coui't. His advice to 
the army of tenants would depend, lie said, on the fate of 
these cases. In September Mr. Forster yisited Hawarden, 
and gaA'e a bad account of the real meaning of J\Ir. Parnell’s 
plausible propositions for .sending test cases to the newly 
established land commission, as well as of other ugly circum- 
stance.s. ‘It is quite clear as you said,^ wrote J\Ir. Gladstone 
to Forster in Ireland, ‘ that Parnell means to present cases 
which the commission must refuse, and then to treat their 
refusal as showing that the}' cannot be trusted, and that the 
bill has failed.’ As he interpreted it afterwards, there Avas 
no doubt that in one sense the Land Act tended to accelerate 
a crisis in Ireland, for it brought to a head the affairs of the 
party connected Avitli the land league. It made it almost a 
necessity for that party either to advance or to recede. They 
chose the desjAeratc course. At the same date, he Avrote in a 
letter to Lord GranAulle ; — 

IVitk respect to Parnellism, I should not propose to do more 
than a severe and strong denunciation of it by severing him 
altogether from the Irish people and the mass of the Irish 
members, and by saying that home rule has for one of its aims 
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to light, that the tenant knew it to be the fundamental 
charter of his redemption from worse than Egyptian bondage. 
In measuring this great agrarian law', not only by parliamen- 
tary force and legislative skill and power, hut by the vast 
and abiding depth of its social results, both direct and still 
more indirect, many Avill be disposed to give it the highest 
place among Mr. Gladstone's achievements as lawmaker. 

Eault has sometimes been found with Mr. Gladstone for 
not introducing his bill in the session of 1880. If this had 
been done, it is argued, Ireland w'ould have been ajjpeased, 
no coercion would have been necessary, and ^ye should have 
been spared disastrous parliamentary exasperations and all 
the other mischiefs and perils of the quarrel between England 
and Ireland that followed. Criticism of this kind overlooks 
three facts. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Forster nor the 
new House of Commons was at all ready in 1880 to accept 
the Three F’s. Second, the Bessborough commission had not 
taken its evidence, and made its momentous report. Third, 
this argument assumes motives in Mr. Parnell, that probably 
do not at all cover the whole ground of his policy. As it 
happened, I called on Mr. Gladstone one morning early in 
1881, ‘ You have heard,’ I asked, ‘ that the Bessborough com- 
mission are to report for the Throe F’s ? ’ ‘I have not heard,’ 
he said, ‘ it is incredible ! ’ As .so often comes to' pass in 
politics, it was only a step from the incredible to the indis- 
pensable. But in 1880 the indispensable Avas also the 
impossible. It was the cruel winter of 1880-1 that made 
much difference. 

In point of endurance the session was one of the most 
remarkable on record. The liouse of Commons sat 154 
days and for 1400 hours; some 240 of these hours were after 
midnight. Onlv three times since the Beform bill had the 
House sat for more days ; only once, in 1847, had the total 
number of hours been exceeded and that only by seven, and 
never before liad the House sat so many hours after mid- 
night. On the Coercion bill the House sat continuously 
once for 22 hours, and once for 41. The debates on the 
Land bill took up 58 sittings, and the Coercion bill 22. No 
such length of discussion, ^Ir. Gladstone told the Queen, 
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was recorded on any measure since llie committee on the CHAR 
first Reform bill. Tire Reform bill of 186 ^ was tbe only' — ^ 
measure since 1843 that took as many as 35 days of debate. 

The Irish Church bill took 21 days and the Land bill of 
1870 took 25. Of the 14,836 speeches delivered, 6315 were 
made by Irish members. The Speaker and chairman of 
committees interposed on points of order nearly 2000 times 
during the session. Mr. Parnell, the Speakei^ notes, with 
his minority of 24 dominates the House. When will the 
House take courage and reform its procedure ? ’ After all, 
the suspension of habeas cor^jus is a thing that men may well 
think it worth while to fight about, and a revolution in a 
country’s land-system might be expected to take up a good 
deal of time. 


V 

It soon appeared that no miracle had been wrought by 
either Coercion Act or Land Act. Mr. Parnell drew up test 
cases for submission to the new land court. His advice to 
the army of tenants would depend, he said, on the fate of 
these cases. In September Mr. Forster visited Hawarden, 
and gave a bad account of the real meaning of Mr. Parnell’s 
plausible propositions for sending test cases to the newly 
established land commission, as well as of other ugly circum- 
stances. ' It is quite clear as you said,' -wrote Mr. Gladstone 
to Forster in Ireland, ‘that Parnell means to present cases 
which the commission must refuse, and then to treat their 
refusal as showing that they cannot be trusted, and that the 
bill has failed.’ As he interpreted it afterwards, there was 
no doubt that in one sense the Land Act tended to accelerate 
a crisis in Ireland, for it brought to a head the affairs of the 
party connected with the land league. It made it almost a 
necessity for that party either to advance or to recede. They 
chose the desperate course. At the same date, he wrote in a 
letter to Lord Granville ; — 

With respect to Parnellism, I should not propose to do more 
than a severe and strong denunciation of it by severing him 
altogether from the Irish people and the mass of the Irish 
memiDers, and by saying that home rule has for one of its aims 
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local government — an excellent thing to ■which I -wonld affix no 
limits except the supremacy of the imperial parliament, and the 
right of all parts of the country to claim whatever might he 
accorded to Ireland. This is only a repetition of what I have 
often said before, and I have nothing to add or enlarge. But 
I have the fear that when the occasion for action comes, which 
will not be in my time, many liberals may perhaps hang back 
and may cause fimther trouble. 

In view of what was to come four years later, one of his 
letters to Forster is interesting (April 12, 1882), among other 
reasons as illustrating the depth to which the essence of 
political liberalism had now penetrated Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind : — 

1. About local government for Ireland, the ideas which more 
and more establish themselves in my mind are such as these. 

(1.) Until we have seriously i-csponsible bodies to deal with us 
in Ireland, every plan we frame comes to Irishmen, say what we 
may, as an English plan. As such it is probably condemned. At 
best it is a one-sided bargain, which binds us, not them. 

(2.) If your excellent plans for obtaining local aid towards the 
execution of the law break down, it Avill be .on account of this 
miserable and almost total Avant of the sense of responsibility for 
the public good and public peace in Ireland ; and this responsibility 
Avc cannot create except through local self-government. " 

(3.) If Ave say avc must postpone the question till the state of the 
country is more fit for it, I should ansAver that the least danger is 
in going forward at once. It is libert}’- alone AA'hich fits men for 
liberty. This proposition, like CAmry other in politic.s, has its 
bounds ; but it is far safer than the counter doctrine, Avait till they 
arc fit. 

(4.) In truth I should say (diflering perhaps from man}'), that 
for the Ireland of to-day, the first question is the rectification of 
tlic relalion.s between landlord and tenant, Avhich liappily is going 
on ; tlic next is to relieve Great Britain from the enormous Avcighl 
of the government of Ireland unaided by the people, and from the 
hopclcs-s eontradieiion in Avhich avc stand Avhiic avc give a parlia- 
mentary rcpre.scntation, hardly eirectivc for anything but mischief 
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\vit]iou( the local instiuitious (»f solf-gov('nimeiil. \viiicli it i)rc- 
suppoi=eSj ami on which alone it can have a sound and healthy 
basis. 


CirAP. 

lY. 


AVc liavc before us in adinini.stralion, ho wrote to Fonstor 
in September — 

a problem nut less delicalo and arduous than the problem of 
legislation with which we have, lately had to deal ij» parliament. 
Of the leadersj the otlirials, the .skeleton of the land league 1 have 
no hope whatever. The better the ]»ros])ce,ts of the Land Act 
with their adherent.s outside the circle of wire-jiullcrs, and with 
the Irish people, the more bitter will be their hatred, and the 
more sure they Avill be to go as far as fear of the, pc,oplc will allow 
them in keeping up the agitation, whiedi they cannot atlbrd to part 
with on account of their ulterior emls. All we can do is to turn 
more and more the masses of their followcr.s, to fine them down by 
good laws and good government, and it is in this view that tlic 
tpicstion of judicious releases from prison, shoidd improving 
statistics of crime encourage it, may become one of early 
importance. 

VI 

It was in the autumn of 1881 that Mr. Glad.stonc visited 
Leeds, in payment of the debt of gratitude due for his 
triumphant return in the general election of the year before. 
This progress extended over four days, and almost surpassed in 
magnitude and fervour any of his experiences in other parts 
of the kingdom. Wo have an interesting glimpse of the 
physical effort of sucli ex]ierienccs in a couple of his letters 
Avritten to Mr. Kitson, who Avith immense labour and spirit 
had organized this severe if glorious enterprise : — 

Ilawarden Castle, Sept. 28, 1881. — I tliank you for the very clear 
and careful account of the iiroposcd proceedings at Leeds. It lacks 
as yet that rough statement of numbers at each meeting, which is 
requisite to enable me to understand Avhat I shall have to do. This 
Avill be fixed by the scale of the meeting. I see no difficulty but 
one — a procession through the principal thoroughfares is one of 
the most exhausting processes I knoAV as a preliminary to address- 
ing a mass meeting. A mass meeting requires the physical powers 
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to be in tlieir best and freshest state, as far as anything can be 
^ fresh in a man near seventy-two ; and I have on one or more 
former occasions felt them wofullj^ contracted. In Midlothian I 
never had anything of the kind before a great phj'-sical effort in 
speaking ; and the lapse even of a couple of years is something. 
It would certainly be most desirable to have the mass meeting 
first, and then I have not any fear at all of the procession through 
Avhatever thoroughfares you think fit. 

Oct. 2, 1881. — I should be very sorry to put aside any of the 
opportunities of vision at Leeds which the public may care to use ; 
but what I had hoped was that these might come after any speeches 
of considerable effort and not before them. To understand what a 
physical drain, and Avhab a reaction from tension of the senses is 
caused by a ‘ progress ’ before addressing a great audience, a person 
must probably haA^e gone through it, and gone through it at my 
time of life. When I Avent to Midlothian, I begged that this 
might never happen ; and it was aA'oided throughout. Since that 
time I have m 3 "self been sensible for the first time of a diminished 
poAver of voice in the House of Commons, and others also for the 
first time have remarked it. 

Vast lorcbliglit processions, addresses from the corporation, 
four score addresses from political bodies, a giant banquet in 
the Cloth Hall Yard covered in for the purpose, on one day; 
on another, more addresses, a public luncheon folloAved by a 
mass meeting of oA’^er five-and-tAventy thousand persons, then 
a long journey through dense throngs vociferous AAUth an ex- 
ultation that knew no limits, a large dinner jAarty, and at the 
end of all a night train. The only concessions that the veteran 
asked to Aveakness of the flesh, AA'ere that at the banquet ho 
should not appear until the eating and drinking Avere OA'cr, 
and that at the mass meeting some preliminary speakers 
should intcrA'cne to giA^e him time to take breath after his 
long and serious exercises of the morning. When the time 
came his voice aa’us heard like the note of a clear and deep- 
toned bell. So much had A'ital energy, hardl}' less rare than 
his mental poAver, to do Avith the varied exploits of this 
salacious career. 

The topics of his Leeds speeches I need not travel over. 
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Wliat attracted most attention and perhaps drew most CHAP, 
applause was his Avarning to Mr. Parnell. ' He desires/ said 
the minister, ' to arrest the operation of the Land Act ; to 
stand as Moses stood between the living and the dead ; to 
stand there not as Moses stood, to arrest, but to spread the 
plague.’ The menace that followed became a catchAvord of 
the day : ‘ If it shall appear that there is still to be fought 
a final conflict in Ireland betAveen laAV on the one side and 
sheer laAvlessness upon the other, if the laAV purged from 
defect and from any taint of injustice is still to be repelled 
and refused, and the first conditions of political society to 
remain unfulfilled, then I say, gentlemen, AAnthout hesitation, 
the resources of civilisation against its enemies are not yet 
exhausted.’ ^ 

Hor was the pageant all excitement. The long speech, 

Avhich by Avay of prolusion to the great mass meeting he 
addressed to the chamber of commerce, Avas devoted to the 
destruction of the economic sophisters AAdio tried to persuade 
us that ‘ the vampire of free-trade Avas insidiously sucking 
the life-blood of the countr}'-.’ In large survey of broad social 
facts, exposition of diligently assorted figures, poAver of 
scientific analysis, sustained chain of reasoning, he Avas never 
better. The consummate mastery of this argumentative 
performance did not slay a heresy that has nine lives, but 
it drove the thing out of sight in Yorkshire for some time 
to come.2 

VII 

On Wednesday October 12, the cabinet met, and after five 
hours of deliberation decided that Mr. Parnell should be 
sent to prison under the Coercion Act. The Irish leader 
Avas arrested at his hotel the next morning, and carried 
off to Kilmainham, Avhere he remained for some six 
months. The same day Mr. Gladstone Avas presented Avith 
an address from the Common Council of London, and in his 
speech at the Guildhall gave them the neAvs ; — 

Our determination has been that to the best of our power, our 
AAmrds should he carried into acts [referring to Avhat he had said 

^ At the Cloth Hall banquet, Leeds, Oct. 8, 1881. 

- Speech to the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 8, 1881. 

ft 
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VII r 

We have now arrived at April 1882. The reports 
brought to the cabinet by ^Mr. Forster were of the 
gloomiest. The Land Act had brought no improvement. 
In the south-west and many of the midland counties lawless- 
ness and intimidation were worse than ever. Returns of 
agrarian crime were presented in every shape, and com- 
parisons framed by weeks, by months, by quarters ; do what 
the statisticians would, and in spite of fluctuations, murders 
and other serious outrages had increased. The policy of 
arbitrary arrest had completelj'^ failed, and the officials and 
crown lawyers at the Castle were at their wits’ end. 

While the cabinet was face to face with this ugly prospect, 
Mr. Gladstone received a communication volunteered b}^ an 
Irish member, as to the new attitude of Mr. Parnell and the 
possibility of turning it to good account. Mr. Gladstone sent 
this letter on to Forster, replying meanwhile ' in the sense of 
not shutting the door.’ When the thing came before the 
cabinet, j\Ir. Chamberlain — who had previously told ]\Ir. 
Gladstone that he thought the time opportune for something 
like a reconciliation with the Irish party — with characteristic 
courage took his life in his hands, as he put it, and set to 
work to ascertain through the emissary what use for the 
public good could be made of Mr. Parnell’s changed frame of 
mind. On April 25th, the cabinet heard what Mr. Chamber- 
lain had to tell them, and it came to this, that Mr. Parnell 
was desirous to use his influence on behalf of peace, but his 
influence for good depended on the settlement of the ques- 
tion of arrears. Ministers decided that they could enter 
into no agreement and would give no pledge. They would 
act on their own responsibility in the light of the knowledge 
they had gained of i^Ir. Parnell’s views. !Mr. Gladstone was 
always impatient of any reference to recijirocal assurances' 
or ‘ tacit understanding’ in respect of the dealings with the 
prisoner in Kilmainham. Still the nature of the proceedings 
was plain enough. The object of the communications to 
which the government were invited ])y ]\Ir. I’arnell through 
his cmiss.ary, was, supposing him to be anxious to do what 
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lie could for laiv and order, to find out wliat action on tlie CHAP, 
part of tlie government ■would enable him to adopt this line. « — 
Events then moved rapidly. Eumours that something 
was going on got abroad, and questions began to be put in 
parliament. A stout tory gave notice of a motion aiming at 
the release of the suspects. As Mr. Gladstone informed the 
Queen, there was no doubt that the general opinion of the 
public was moving in a direction adverse to arbitrary 
imprisonment, though the question was a nice one for 
consideration whether the recent surrender by the no-rent 
party of its extreme and most subversive contentions, ■ 
amounted to anything like a guarantee for their future 
conduct in respect of peace and order. The rising excite- 
ment was swelled by the retirement of Lord Cowper from 
the viceroyalty, and the appointment as his successor of Lord 
Spencer, who had filled that post in Mr. Gladstone’s first 
government. On May 2nd, Mr. Gladstone read a memo- 
randum to the cabinet to which they agreed : — 

The cabinet are of opinion that the time has now arrived ivhen 
with a view to the interests of law and order in Ireland, the three 
members of parliament who have been imprisoned on suspicion 
since last October, should be immediately released ; and that the 
list of suspects should be examined Avitli a vieAV to the release of 
all persons not believed to be associated with crimes. They 
propose at once to announce to parliament their intention to 
propose, as soon as necessary business will permit, a bill to 
strengthen the ordinary law in Ireland for the security of life 
and propert}'^, while reserving their discretion with regard to the 
Life and Property Protection Act [of 1881], which however they 
do not at present think it will be possible to renew, if a favourable 
state of affairs shall prevail in Ii’eland. 

From this proceeding Mr. Forster dissented, and he 
resigned his office. His point seems to have been that no 
suspect should be released until the new Coercion Act had 
been fashioned, whereas the rest of the cabinet held that there 
V as no excuse for the continued detention under ai'bitraiy 
warrant of men as to whom the ground for the ‘reasonable 
suspicion ’ required by the law had now disappeared. He pro- 
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bably felt that the appointment of a viceroy of cabinet rank 
and with successful Irish experience was in fact his own super- 
session. ‘ I have received your letter/ Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to him (May 2), ' with much grief, but on this it would be 
selfish to expatiate. I have no choice ; followed or not followed 
I must go on. ' There are portions of the subject which touch 
you personally, and which seem to me to deserve much 
attention. But I have such an interest in the main issue, 
that I could not be deemed impartial ; so I had better not 
enter on them. One thing, however, I wish to say. You 
Avish to minimise in any further statement the cause of your 
retreat. In my opinion — and I speah from experience — 
vieAving the nature of that cause, you will find this hardly 
possible. For a justification 3 mu, I fear, Avill have to found 
upon the doctrine of “ a ncAv departure.” We must protest 
against it, and deny it with heart and soul.’ 

The Avay in Avhich ]\Ir. Gladstone chose to 2 ^ut things 
Avas stated in a letter to the Queen (May 3): — ‘In his 
judgment there had been two, and only tAvo, vital poAvers 
of commanding efficacy in Ireland, the Land Act, and the 
land league ; they had been locked in a combat of life and 
death; and the cardinal question Avas Avhich of the tAvo 
Avould Avin, From the serious effort to amend the Land Act 
b}^ the Arrears bill of the nationalists,^ from the speeches 
made in support of it, and from information voluntaril}'’ 
tendered to the gOAmrnment as to the vieAA's of the leaders of 
the league, the cabinet believed that those Avho governed 
the land league Svere noAv conscious of haAung been 
defeated by the Land Act on the main question, that of 
paying rent.’ 

For the office of Irish .secretary Mr. Gladstone selected 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, Avho Avas the husband of a niece of 
!Mrs. Gladstone’s, and one of the most dcAmted of his friends 
and adherents. The special reason for the choice of this 
ca 2 )ablc and high-minded man, AA'as that Lord Frederick had 
framed a plan of finance at the treasury for a ucaa’ .‘jcheino 
of land 2)urchasc. The tAA’o freshly apjAointcd Iri.sh ministers 
at once crossed OA'cr to a countrv sccthiiw in disorder. The 
' Introduced liy Mr. Kedinoiid. 
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afternoon of the fatal sixth of May was passed by the CHAP, 
new viceroy and Lord Frederick in that grim apartment in . 
Dublin Castle, where successive secretaries spend unshining 
hours in saying No to impossible demands, and hunting 
for plausible answers to insoluble riddles. Never did so 
dreadful a shadow overhang it as on that day. The task 
on which the two ministers were engaged was the con- 
sideration of the new provisions for coping with disorder, 
which had been prepared in London. The under-secretary, Mr. 

Burke, and one of the lawyers, were present. Lord Spencer, 
rode out to the park about five o’clock, and Lord Frederick 
followed him an hour later. He was overtaken by the 
under-secretary walking homewards, and as the two strolled 
on together, they were both brutally murdered in front 
of the vice-regal residence. The assassins did not know who 
Loi’d Frederick was. Well has it been said that Ireland 
seems the sport of a destiny that is aimless.^ 

The official world of London was on that Saturday night 
in the full round of its jdeasures. The Gladstones were 
dining at the Austrian embassy. So too, was Sir William 
Harcourt, and to him as home secretary the black tidings 
were sent from Dublin late in the evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone had already left, she for a jjarty at the admiral t}'-, 
he walking home to Downing Street. At the admiralty 
they told her of bad news from Ireland and hurried her 
away. Mr. Gladstone arrived at home a few minutes after 
her. When his secretary in the hall told him of the 
horrible thing that had been done, it* was as if he had 
been felled to the ground. Then they hastened to hear 
what solace they could, to the anguish-stricken home where 
solace would be so sorely needed. 

The effect of this blind and hideous crime was at once to 
arrest the spirit and the policy of conciliation. AVhile the 
Irish leaders were locked up, a secret murder club had 
taken matters in hand in their own waj’", and ripened plots 

^ It had been Mr. Burke's practice the chief secretary had passed, and 
to drive from the Castle to tlie Park drove forward to overtake him. The' 
gate, then to descend and Avalk home, detectives did not follow him as usual. 

^ollo^yed by two detectives. On this If they had followed, he would have 
occasion ho found nt the gate that been saved. 
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within a stone’s throw of the Castle. Xo worse blow could 
have been struck at Mr. Parnell’s policy. It has been said 
that the nineteenth century had seen the course of its history 
twenty-five times diverted b}’^ actual or attempted crime. 
In that sinister list the murders in the Phoenix Park have a 
tragic place. 

The voice of party was for the moment hushed. Sir 
Stafford Northcote wrote a letter of admirable feeling, saying 
that if there was anj'- way in which Mr. Gladstone thought 
they could serve the government, he would of course let 
them know. The Prince of Wales Avrote of his OAvn horror 
and indignation at the crime, and of his sympathy Avitli 
Mr. Gladstone in the loss of one who Avas not only a colleague 
of many merits, but a near connection and deAmted friend. 
With one or tAvo scandalous exceptions, the tone of the 
• English press Avas sober, sensible, and self-possessed. ‘ If a 
nation,’ said a leading journal in Paris, ‘should be judged 
by the Avay in AAdiich it acts on grave occasions, the spectacle 
offered by England is calculated to produce a high opinion 
of the political character and spirit of the Eriti.sh peojfie.’ 
Things of the baser sort Avere not quite absent, but they did not 
matter. An appeal confronted the electors of the North-West 
Riding as they Avent to the poll at a bye-election a.fcAA" days 

later, to ‘ Vote for , and avenge the death of Lord 

Frederick Cavendish!’ They responded by placing ’s 

opponent at the head of the poll by a majority of tAVo 
thousand. 

The scene in the House had all the air of tragedy, and 
Mr. Gladstone sumraoned courage enough to do his part 
Avith impressive compo.sure. A colleague Avas doing some 
business Avith him in his room before the solemnity began. 
When it Avas OA'cr, they resumed it, Mr. Gladstone making 
210 Avord of reference to the sombre interlude, before or after. 
‘ Went reluctantly to the House,’ he says in his diary, ‘ and 
by the help of God forced out Avhat Avas needful on the 
question of the adjournment.’ His Avords Avere not many, 
AA'hen after commemorating the marked qualities of 
Burke, lie Avent on in laboured tones and sIoav speech and 
liardly repressed emotion ; — 
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, The hand of the assassin has come nearer home: and though I CHAP. 

^ IV 

leel it difficult to say a word, yet I must say that one of the very ^ 
noblest hearts in England has ceased to beat, and has ceased at the 
very moment when it was just devoted to the service of Ireland, 
full of love for that country, full of hope for her future, full of 
capacity to render her service. 

Writing to Lady Frederick on a later da^^ lie mentions a 
public reference to some patlietic ivords of liers(May 19); — 

Sexton just now returned to the subject, with much approval 
from the House. You ivill find it near the middle of a long 
speech. Nothing could be better either in feeling or in grace 
(the man is little short of a master), and I think it will warm your 
heart. You have made a mark deeper than any wound. 

To Lord Ripoii in India, he wrote (June 1): — 

The black act brought indeed a great personal grief to my wife 
and me; but we are bound to merge our own sorrow in the lai’ger 
and deeper affliction of the widow and the father, in the sense of 
the public loss of a life so valuable to the nation, and in the con- • 
sideration of the great and varied effects it may have on immediate 
and vital interests. Since the death of this dearly loved son, ive 
have heard much good of the Duke, Avhom indeed we saw at Chats- 
worth after the funeral, and we have seen much of Lady Frederick, 
who has been good even beyond what Ave could have hoped. I 
haA’^e no doubt you have heard in India the echo of Avords spoken 
by Spencer from a letter of hers, in AA'hich she said she could give up 
even him if his death AA^ere to work good to his felloAV men, AAffiich 
indeed Avas the Avhole object of his life. These AAmrds have had a 
tender effect, as remarkable as the horror excited by the slaughtei'. 

Spencer AAU’ote to me that a priest in Connemara read them from 
the altar ; AAdien the AAdiole congregation spontaneously fell doAvn 
upon their knees. In England, the national attitude has been 
admirable. The general strain of language has been, ‘ Do not let 
this terrible and flagitious crime deter you from perseA’^ering Avith 
the Avork of justice.’ 

Well did Dean Churcli say that no Roman or Florentin.e 
lady eA^er uttered a more lieroic thing than Avas said by this 
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■\vitliin a stone’s tllro^y of tlie Castle, "vvorse blow could 
have been struck at Mr. Parnell’s policy. It has been said 
that the nineteenth century had seen the course of its history 
twenty-five times diverted b}^ actual or attempted crime. 
In that sinister list the murders in the Pheenix Park have a 
tragic place. 

The voice of party was for the moment hushed. Sir 
Stafford Northcote wrote a letter of admirable feeling, saying 
that if there was any way in which ]\[r. Gladstone thought 
they could serve the government, he would of course let 
them know. The Prince of Wales wrote of his own horror 
and indignation at the crime, and of his s^unpathy with 
Mr. Gladstone in the loss of one who was not only a colleague 
of many merits, but a near connection and devoted friend. 
With one or two scandalous exceptions, the tone of the 
•English press was sober, sensible, and self-possessed. Mf a 
nation,’ said a leading journal in Paris, ‘should bo judged 
by the way in which it acts on grave occasions, the spectacle 
offered by England is calculated to produce a high opinion 
of the political character and spirit of the Pritish people.’ 
Things of the baser sort wore not quite absent, but they did not 
matter. An appeal confronted the electors of the North-West 
Hiding as they went to the poll at a bye-election a.few days 

later, to ‘ Vote for , and avenge the death of Lord 

Frederick Cavendish!’ They responded by placing ’s 

opponent at the head of the poll by a majority of two 
thousand. 

The scene in the House had all the air of tnigcdy, and 
!Mr. Gladstone summoned courage enough to do his part 
with impressive composure. A colleague Avas doing some 
business with him in his room before the solemnity began. 
When it Avas over, they resumed it, !Mr. Gladstone making 
no Avord of reference to the sombre interlude, befi>re or after. 

• Went reluctantly to the House,' he says in his diary, ‘and 
by the help of God forced out Avhat Avas needful on the 
question of the adjournment.’ His Avords Averc not many, 
Avhon after commemorating the marked qualities of Mr. 
Burke, he Avont on in laboured tones and .sIoav sjiccch ntid 
hardly repressed emotion ; — 
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The hand of the assassin has conic nearer home ; and iliongh I CHAP. 

^ IV 

;el it difiicult to say a word, yet I must say that one of the very v ^ 
ohlest hearts in England has ceased to heat, and has ceased at the 
cry moment when it was jnst devoted to the service of Ireland, 
ill of love for that country, full of hope for her future, full of 
ipacit^' to render her service. 

Writing to Lady Frederick on a later day, he mentions a 
ublic reference to some pathetic words of hers (I^Iay 1 9) : — 

Sexton just now returned to the subject, with much approval 
I'om the House. You will find it near the middle of a long 
peech. Hothing could be better either in feeling or in grace 
the man is little short of a master), and I think it will warm your 
eart. You have made a mark deeper than any wound. 

To Lord Ripon in India, he wrote (.Tune 1); — 

The black act brought indeed a great personal grief to my wife 
nd me ; but we are bound to merge our own sorrow in the larger 
nd deeper afiliction of the widow and the father, in the sense of 
he public loss of a life so valuable to the nation, and in the con- 
ideration of the great and varied effects it may have on immediate 
ind vital interests. Since the death of this dearlj' loved son, we 
lave heard much good of the Duke, whom indeed we saw at Chats- 
vorth after the funeral, and we have seen much of Lady Frederick, 
vho has been good even beyond what we could have hoped. I 
lave no doubt 3 ’^ou have heard in India the echo of words spoken 
jy Spencer from a letter of hers, in which she said she could give up 
iven him if his death were to work good to his fellow men, which 
indeed ivas the whole object of his life. These words have had a 
tender effect, as remarkable as the horror excited by the slaughter. 

Spencer wrote to mo that a priest in Connemara read them from 
the altar ; when the Avhole congregation spontaneously fell down 
upon their knees. In England, the national attitude has been 
admirable. The general strain of language has been, ‘ Do not let 
this terrible and flagitious crime deter you from persevering with 
the work of justice.’ 

Well did Dean Church say that no Roman or Florentine 
lady ever uttered a more heroic thing than was said by this 
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English lad}" Avhen on first seeing Mr. Gladstone that terrible 
midnight she said, ‘You did right to send him to Ireland.’^ 
‘The loss of F. Cavendish/ Mr. Gladstone wrote to his 
eldest son, ‘ will ever be to us all as an unhealed wound.’ 

On the day after the murders Mr. Gladstone received a 
note through the same channel by which Mr. Chamberlain 
had carried on his communications: — ‘I am authorised by 
Mr. Parnell to state that if Mr. Gladstone considers it 
necessary for the maintenance of his [Mr. G.’s] position and 
for carrying out his views, that Mr. Parnell should resign his 
seat, Mr. Parnell is prepared to do so immediately.’ To this 
Mr. Gladstone replied (May 7) ; — 

My duty does not permit me for a moment to entertain i\rr. 
Parnell’s proposal, just conveyed to me by you, that he should if I 
think it needful resign bis seat; but I am deeply sensible of the 
honourable motives by which it has been prompted. 

‘ My opinion is,’ said Mr. Gladstone to Lord Granville, 

‘ that if Parnell goes, no restraining influence will remain ; 
the scale of outrages will be again enlarged ; and no repres- 
sive bill can avail to put it down.’ Those of the cabinet who 
had the best chance of knowing, were convinced that Mr. 
Parnell was ‘sincerely anxious for the pacification of Ireland.’ 

The reaction produced by the murders in the Park made 
perseverance in a milder policy impo.ssible in face of English 
opinion, and parliament eagerly passed the Coercion Act of 
1882. I once, aslced an Irishman of consummate experience 
and equitable mind, with no leanings that I know of to 
political nationalism, whether the task of any later ruler of 
Ireland was comparable to Lord Spencer’s. ‘ Assuredly not/ 
ho replied; ‘ in 1882 Ireland seemed to be literally a society 
on the eve of dissolution. The Invinciblcs still roved with 
knives about the streets of Dublin. Discontent had been 
stirred in the ranks of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and a 
dangerous mutiny broke out in the metropolitan force. 
Over half of the country the demoralisation of every class, 
the terror, the fierce hatred, the universal distrust, had gi'own 
to an incredible pitch. The moral cowardice of .what ought 
^ Li’/'e {>/ Dean Church, y. 299, 
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toliavG been the croverniu" class was astouudincr. The land- CHAP. 

lords would hold meetings and agree not to go beyond a certain ^ . / ^ 

abatement, and then they would go individually and privately 
offer to the tenant a greater abatement. Even tho agents 
of the law and the courts were shaken in their duty. The 
power of random arrest and detention under the Coercion 
Act of 1881 had not improved tho moral of magistrates and 
police. The sheriff' would let tho word get out that he was 
coming to make a seizure, and profess surprise that the 
cattle had vanished. The whole country-side turned out in 
thousands in half tho counties in Ireland to attend flaming 
meetings, and if a man did not attend, angry neighbours 
trooped up to know the reason Avhy. The clergy hardly 
Stirred a finger to restrain the wildness of tho storm ; somo 
did their best to raise it. All that was what Lord Spencer 
had to deal with ; the very foundations of the social fabric 
rocking.' 

The new viceroy attacked the formidable task before him 
with resolution, minute assiduit 3 % and an inexhaustible store 
of that steady-eyed patience which is the sovereign requisite 
of anj’' man who, whether vdth coercion or Avithout, takes in 
hand the government of Ireland. He Avas seconded Avith high 
ability and courage by Mr. Trcvelj’^an, the ncAv Irish secretary, 

AA'hose fortitude Avas subjected to a far seA’^ercr trial than has 
eA’-er fallen to the lot of an}'’ Irish secretary before or since. 

The coercion that Lord Spencer had to administer Avas at 
least laAV. The coercion Avith Avhich parliament entrusted 
Mr, Forster the j'ear before Avas the negation of the spirit of 
laAv, and the sub.stitution for it of naked and arbitrary 
control over the liberty of the subject by executive poAver — 
a System as unconstitutional in theory as it Avas infatuated 
in policy and calamitous in result. Even before the end 
of the parliament, Mr. Bright frankly told the House of 
Commons of this Coercion Act; — ‘I think that the legisla- 
tion of 1881 Avas unfortunately a great mistake, though I 
Avas myself a member of the government concerned in it,’ 
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My opinion is, sai^ho luxury of takino- e^' 

‘ that if Parnell goes, no rebi/?.on and a, remain ; 

the scale of outrages will be again cinarged ; and no repres- 
sive bill can avail to pnt it down.’ Those of the cabinet who 
had the best chance of knowing, were convinced that Mr. 
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Parnell was ‘sincerely anxious for the pacification of Ireland.’ 

The reaction produced hj'’ the murders in tlie Parle made 
perseverance in a milder policy impossible in face of Englisli 
opinion, and parliament eagerly pas.sed the C'oercion Act of 
1882. 1 once, asked an Irishman of consummate o.xperience 

and equitable mind, ivith no leanings that I know of to 
political nationalism, whether the task of anv later ruler of 
Ireland wa.s comparable to Lord Spencor’.s. ‘Assuredly not/ 
he replied; ’ in 1882 Ireland .seemed to bo lilcr.ally a society 
on tho ovo of dissolnlion. The Jn\nncibles .still roved with 
knives about the streets of Dublin. Discontent had been 
stirred in tho ranks of the Roy.al Irish Constabulary, and o. 
dangerous mutiii}' broke out in tho metropolitan force. 
Os'or half of tho counliy the demoralisation of every clas.s, 
the terror, the fierce hatred, the universal distrust, had grown 
to an incredible pitch. Tho moral cowardice of. what ought 
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toliavG been the govoniing class Avas astounding. The land- 
lords would hold meetings and agree not to go beyond a certain * 
abatement, and then they would go individually and privately 
oiler to the tenant a greater abatement. Even the* agents 
of the law and the courts were shaken in their duty. The 
power of random arrest and detention under the Coercion 
Act of 18 S 1 had not improved the moral of magistrates and 
police. ,, The sheriff would let the word, get out that ho was 
coming to make a seizure, and profess surprise that the 
cattle had vanished. The whole country-side turned out in 
thousands in halfjthe counties in Ireland to attend flaming 
meetings, and if a!. man did not attend, angry neighbours 
trooped up to know the reason why. The clergy hardly 
Stirred a finger to restrain the wildness of the storm ; some 
did their best to raise ix. All that was what Lord Spencer 
had to deal with; the foundations of the social fabv’ 
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rocking.’ 
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The new viceroy attacked the formidal^le task p^''‘^iGast of 
with resolution, miniute assiduity, and an 
of that stead5’’-e3'ed which is th'^ -^in(]SSl) the ciisis 

of any man who, -caivo showed neither energy 

hand the governir^*'^^®^’ calmed the terror of the mutineers nor 
ability and courr Insubordination in the army began to affect 
whose fortitudr^^^^^*^^' ^ national party came into open 


ever fallen to chamber of notables. The soldiers found a 
The coereion’^^^^ ^ native Egyptian, sprung of fellah origin, 
least law. stern resolution or of politic vision in the 

Mr. Eorster minister, had transferred the reality of 

law, and insurgents. The Sultan of Turkey here saw his 

control o^• made a series of diplomatic endeavours to re- 

a System ^ shattered sovereignty over his nominal feudatory 
in polif® Nile* This pretension, and the sj)reading tide of 
of tb brought England and France activel}'’ upon the 
Com-^ne. We can see now, what expert observers on the spot 
tio-aw then, that the two Powers mistook the nature of the 
■^v Arabist movement. They perceived in it no more than a 
military rising. It was in truth national as well as military ; 
it was anti-European, and above all, it was in its objects anti- 
Turk. 
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In 1879 the two governments had insisted on imposing 
over Eg 3 ^pt two controllers, with limited functions but irre- 
movable. This, as Mr. Gladstone argued later, was to bring 
foreign intervention into the heart of the country, and to 
establish in the strictest sense a political control.^ As a 
matter of fact, not then well knoAvn, in September 1879 
Lord Salisbury had come to a definite understanding with 
the French ambassador in London, that the two govern- 
ments would not tolerate the establishment in Egypt of 
political influence b}’’ any competing European Power; and 
what was more important, that they were preiJared to take 
action to any extent that might be found necessaiy to give 
effect to their views in this respect. The notable acquisition 
by Lord Beaconsfield of an interest in the Suez Canal, alway.s 
regarded by Mr. Gladstone as a politicallj’’ ill-advised and 
hazardous transaction, had tied the English knot in Egypt 
still tighter. 

'fhc policy of the Gladstone cabinet was defined in general 
words in a despatch from the foreign minister to the British 
agent at Cairo. Lord Granville (November 1881) disclaimed 
any self-aggrandising designs on the part of either England 
or Franco. He proclaimed the desire of the cabinet to 
uphold in Egypt the administrative independence secured to 
lier b}' the decrees of the sovereign power on the Bosphorus. 
Finally he set forth that the only circumstances likely to 
force the government of the Queen to depart from this 
course of conduct, would bo the occurrence in Egypt of a 
state of anarchy." 

Justly' averse to a joint occupation of Egyjit by England 
and France, a.s the most perilous of all possible course.s, tlio 
London' cabinet looked (o the Sultan as the best instrument 
for restoring order. Hero they wero confronted by two 
in.sunnountablo obstacles: first, the steadfast hostility of 
France to any form of Turki.sh intervention, and second, tiiat 
strong current of antipathy to the Sultan which had been sot 
flowing over Briti.sh opinion in the days of Itlidlothian." 

’ .tutv :27, 1SS2. GlixdKtonc* hiwl iti 1877 mi tin- 

* p-jrt.'int ili'tinctidii ; ‘If 1 fitul tlio 
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In December (1881) the piiissaul genius of Gambclta CH 

acquired supremaoy for a season, and lie wiUioul delay . ^ 

pressed upon the British cabinet the necessity of prepar- 
ing for joint and immediate action. Gambetta prevailed. 

The Turk vns ruled out, and the two PoAvers of the west 
determined on action of their own. The particular mode 
of common action, however, in ease action .should become 
necessaiy, Avas left entirely open. 

^feanAvhilo the British cabinet Avas induced to agree to 
Gambetta’s proposal to send instructions to Cairo, assuring 
the KhcdiA'c that England and I’rance Avore clo.sely associated 
in the resolve to guard by tlieir united ctVorts against 
all causes of complaint, internal or external, Avhich might 
menace the existing order of things in Egypt. This Avas a 
memorable starting-point in Avhat proved an amazing journey. 

This Joint Note (January G, ISSl) Avas the first link in a 
chain of proceedings that brought c.'uth of the tAvo goA’orn- 
ments Avho Avere its authors, in(o the very jiosition that they 
Avere most strenuously bent on aA’crting; France eventu- 
ally ousted herself from Egypt, and England Avas CA’ontually 
landed in plenary and permanent occupation. »So extra- 
ordinary a result only shows hoAv impenetrable Averc the Avind- 
ings of the labju’inth. The foremost statesmen of England 
and France Avere in their conning toAvers, and England at any 
rate employed some of the ablest of her agents. Yet each 
Avas driven out of an appointed course to an unforeseen 
and an unAvelcome termination. Circumstances like these 
might teach moderation both to the French partisans Avho 
curse the A'acillations of ^1, de Freycinet, and to the English 
partisans Avho, A\diile rejoicing in the ultimate result, curse 
the vacillations of the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, in Avisely 
striving to unravel a knot instead of at all risks cutting it. 

II 

The present Avriter described the effect of the Joint Note 
in the folloAving Avords Avritten at the time ^ ; — ' At Cairo the 

ment over civilised and Christian On this liead I do not know that any 
races, it does not follow that he is verdict of guilty has yet been found 
under a similar incapacity when his by a competent tribunal.’ — Gleanings, 
task shall only be to hold empire iv. p. 364. 

over populations wholly or princi- ^ Fortnightly Fevieio, July 1882, 
pally Orientals and Mahomedans. 
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Note fell like a bombsliell. Nobod}’’ there had expected any 
- such declaration, and nobody was aware of any reason why 
it should have been launched. What was felt was that so 
serious a step on such delicate ground could not have been 
adopted without deliberate calculation, nor without some 
grave intention. The Note was, therefore, taken to mean 
that the Sultan was to be thrust still further in the back- 
ground ; that the Khedive was to become more plainly the 
puppet of England and France ; and that Egypt would sooner 
or later in some shape or other be made to share the fate 
of Tunis. The general effect was, therefore, mischievous in 
the highest degree. The Khedive was encouraged in his 
opposition to the sentiments of his Chamber. The military, 
national, or popular was alarmed. The Sultan was 

irritated. The other European Powers were made uneasy. 
Every element of disturbance Avas roused into activity.’ 

It is true that even if no Joint Note had ever been de- 
spatched, the xJi'Ospects of order were unpromising. Tlie 
most careful analysis of the various elements of society in 
Egypt by those best accxuainted at first hand with all those 
elements, Avhethcr internal or external, Avhether Egyptian or 
European, and with all the roots of antagonism thriving 
among them, exhibited no pi-omise of stability. If Egypt 
had been a simxdc case of an oriental government in reA’olii- 
lionary commotion, the ferment might haA’c been left to 
Avork itself out. Unfortunately EgyjJt, in spite of the maps, 
lies in Europe. So far from being a simxdc case, it Avas 
indescribably entangled, and CA'cn the desperate questions 
(hat rise in our minds at the mention of the Palkan ])cn- 
insida. of Armenia, of Constantinople, oiler no such complex 
of diilicultics as the Egyptian riddle in lSSl-2. The laAV of 
liquidation’^ — Avhatevcr else avc may think of it — at least 
made the policy of Egypt for the Egyptians uuAvork.ablc. 
Yet the llritish cabinet Acere not Avroii" in thinkiiur that 
this Avas no reason for sliding into the competing ])olicy of 
Egypt for the English o/u? the lYcnch. Avhicdi Avould have 
been more unworkable still. 

England strove manfully to hold the gi-ound that sho 

' (!i*' otuim' <if the Eutojii-at, tiuinlliol'liT tin rrvemic. 
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had taken in NoTcinbcr. Lord Granville told the Lritisli CHAP, 
ambassador in Paris that his cfovcrnmcnt disliked interven- ^ 
tiou either by themselves or anybody else as much as over ; 
that they looked upon the experiment of the Chamber with 
favourable e 3 '^es; that the}’’ wished to Iccep the connection 
of the Porto with Egypt so far as it was compatible with 
Egyptian liberties ; and that the object of the Joint Note was 
to strengthen the existing government of Egypt. Gambctta, 
on the other hand, was convinced that all explanations of this 
sort would only serve further to inflate the enemies of Erance 
and England in the Egyptian cominunit}', and would encour- 
age their designs upon the law of liquidation. Lord Granville 
was honourably and consistently anxious to confine himself 
within the letter of international right, while Gambctta was 
equall}^ anxiou's to intervene in Egyptian administration, 
within right or without it, and to force forward that Anglo- 
French occupation in which Lord Granville so justly saw 
nothing but danger and mischief. Once more Lord 
Granville, at the end of the month which had opened with 
the Joint Note, in a despatch to the ambassador at Paris 
(January 30), defined the position of the British cabinet. 

What measures should be taken to meet Egj’ptian dis- 
orders ? The Queen’s government had ‘ a strong objection 
to the occupation of Egypt by themselves.’ Egypt and 
Turkey would oppose; it would arouse the jealousy of other 
Powers, who would, as there was even already good reason to 
believe, make counter demonstrations; and, finally, such an 
occupation would be as distasteful to the French nation as 
the sole occupation of Egj'pt by the French would be to our- 
selves. Joint occupation by England and France, in short, 
might lessen some difficulties, but it would seriously aggra- 
vate others. Turkish occupation would be a great evil, but it 
would not entail political dangers as great as those attending 
the other two courses. As for the French objections to the 
farther admission of the other European Powers to intervene 
in Egyptian affairs, the cabinet agreed that England and 
France had an exceptional position in Egypt, but might it 
not be desirable to enter into some communication with the 
other Powers, as to the best way of dealing with a state of 
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things that appeared likely to interfere both ■with the Sultan’s 
'firmans and with Egypt’s international engagements ? 

At this critical moment Gambetta fell from power. The 
mark that he had set upon western policy in Egypt 
remained. Good observers on the spot, trained in the great 
school of India, thought that even if there was no jnorc 
than a chance of working with the national paily, the 
chance was well worth tiying. As the case was put at the 
time, 'It is im2DOssible to conceive a situation that luorc 
imperatively called for caution, circumspection, and defer- 
ence to the knowledge of observers on the scene, or one 
that was actuall}^ handled with greater rashness and hurry, 
Gambetta had made up his mind that the military 
movement was leading to the abyss, and that it jnust be 
j)ereraptorily arrested. It maj’^ be that lie was riglit in 
supposing that the army, which had first found its power 
in the time of Ismail, would go from bad to worse. But 
everything turned upon the possibility of pulling u]? (ho 
army, without arousing other elements more dangerous still 
M, Gambetta’s impatient policy was worked out in his own 
head without reference to the conditions on the scene, and 
the re.sult was what might have been cxj)cctod.’^ 

Jii 

The dual control, the .system of cariying on the Egyptian 
government under the advice of an English and a French 
agent, catne to an end. Tlio rude administratioji in Ihc pro- 
vinces fell to ^dcoes. The Ivhedive was hel]>lessly involved 
in struggle after struggle Avith the military insurgents. 
The army Ijccamc as undisputed masters of the govern- 
ment, as the Cromwellian army at sonic moments in <>nr 
civil war. IMeanwhilc the British government, true to lilr. 
Gladstone’s constant principle, endeavoured to turn the fpic-s* 
tion from being purely Anglo-French, into an international 
question. The Powers were not nnfavonrahlo, but nothing 
came of it. Both from Paris and from London somewhat 
bewildered suggest, ions proceeded In* way of evading the 
central cnitrma, whether (he intervention should be ’j‘urki.^^h 

* Fvrlni'jhtli; /’en'i/r, .Itijy ISSC. 
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or Anglo-French. It was decided at any rale to .send power- 
ful Anglo-French fleets to Alexandria, and ^tr. Gladstone 
only regretted that the other Powers (including Turkey) 
had not been invited to have their flag.s represented. To 
this the French objected, with the evil result that the other 
Powers were displeased, and the good elVect that the appear- 
ance of the Sultan in the licld might have had upon the 
revolutionary parties in Eg 3 *])t was lo.st. On May 21, 18S2, 
M. do Freycinet Avent so far as to s.a}* that, though he 
Avas still opposed to Turkish intervention, ho Avould not 
resfard as intervention a case in Avhich Turkish forces Avere 
summoned b}^ England and France to operate under Anglo- 
French control, upon conditions specilied by the two 
PoAvers. If it became advisable to land troops, recourse 
should be had on these terms to Turkish troops and thcn\ 
onl}'. Lord Granville acceded. Ho proposed (jMay 24) to 
address the PoAvers, to procure international sanction for the 
possible despatch of Turkish troops to Egypt. Be Freycinet 
insisted that no such step Avas necessary. At the same 
time (June 1), the minister told the Chamber that there 
Avere various courses to Avhich they might be led, but he 
excluded one, and this Avas a French railitaiy intervention. 
That declaration narroAved the case to a choice betAveen 
English intervention, or Turkish, or Anglo-Turkish, all of 
them knoAvn to be profoundl}’^ unpalatable to French senti- 
ment. Such Avas the end of Lord Granville's prudent and 
loyal endeavour to move in step Avith France. 

The next jjroposal from M. de Freycinet Avas a European 
conference,' as Prince Bismarck presumed, to coA'cr the admis- 
sibility of Turkish intervention. A conference Avas too much 
in accord Avith the ideas of the British cabinet, not to be 
Avelcoincd by them.- The Turk, hoAvever, Avho noAV might 
have had the game in his oAvn hands, after a curious ex-, 
liibition of duplicity and folly, declined to join, and the con- 
ference at first met Avithout him (June 23). Then, pursuing 
tactics Avell knoAvn at all times at Constantinople, the Sultan 
made one of his attempts to dmde the PoAvers, by sending a 
telegram to London (June 25), conferring upon England 
rights of exclusive control in the administration of Egypt. 
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This Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville declined Avithout eA'cn 
consulting the cabinet, as too violent an infraction, I suppose, 
of the cardinal principle of EurojDean concert. The Queen, 
anxious for an undivided English control at any price, com- 
jdained that the question Avas settled AAuthout reference to the 
cabinet, and here the Queen Avas clearly not AATong, on doc- 
trines of cabinet authority and cabinet re.sponsibility that 
AA'ere usually held by nobody more strongly than b}’- the 
prime minister himself. 

l\[r. Gladstone and his cabinet fought as hard as they 
could, and for good reasons, against single-handed inter- 
vention by Great Britain. When they saAv that order could 
not be re-established Avithout the exercise of force from Avith- 
out, they insisted that this force should be applied bj" the 
Sultan as sovereign of Egypt. They proposed this solution 
to the conference, and Lord Dufiferin urged it upon the Sultan. 
With curious infatuation (repeated a few years later) the 
Sultan stood aside. When it became necessary to make 
immediate proA'ision for the safety of the Suez Canal, 
England ju'oposod to undertalvc this duty conjointly Avith 
I'^rance, and solicited the co-operation of any other Power. 
Italy Avas specially invited to join. Then Avlieii the progress 
of the rebellion had broken the Khedive’s authority and 
brought Egypt to anarchy, England invited France and Italy 
to act with her in putting the rebellion down. France and 
Italy declined. England still urged the Porte to send troops, 
insisting onl}* on such conditions as Avere indispensable to 
secure united action. The Porte again held back, and 
before it carried out an agreement to sign a military con- 
A'cntion, cA'cnts had moved too fast.^ Thus, ly tlic Stdtnn's 
perversities and the lluctuations of purjiosc and temper in 
I’rancc, single-handed intervention Ava.s inexoraijly hArced 
upon the one Power that liad mo.st consi.stenlly .strivcji to 
avoid if. Bismarck, it i.s true, judged that Arahi Avas now 
a power to be reckoned Avith ; the Austrian rcpro.scntativcs 
nsi-d language of like pur]>ort ; and Frcycinct also inclined 
to cotuing to terms Avith Ax'.abi, 'J'hc British cabinet had 
pcr.suaded theuisf-lvcs that the OA’crthrinv of the military 
* Loot (Jr.uiviUc l<» l.ont I'lidcrin. (r t .A, ISSC. 
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party was an indispensable precedent to any return of OIIA?. 
decently stable order. v - , - 

The situation in Egypt can hardly bo adcquatel}’ under- 
stood without a multiplicity of details for which this is no 
place, and in such cases details arc everything. Diplomacy 
in which the Sultan of Turkc}’^ phiys a part is always com- 
plicated, and at the Conference of Constantinople the cob- 
webs were spun and brushed away and spun again with 
diligence unexampled. The proceedings were without any 
eftect upon the course of events. The Egyptian revolution 
ran its course. The moral support of Turkish commissioners 
sent by the Sultan to Cairo came to nothing, and the 
moral influence of the Anglo-French squadron at Alexandria 
came to nothing, and in truth it did more harm than good. 

The Khedive’s throne and life were alike in danger. The 
Christians flocked down from the interior. The residents 


in Alexandria were tremblins: for their lives. At the end 
of May our agent at Cairo informed his government that a 
collision between j\Ioslems and Christians might occur at 
any moment. On June 11 some fifty Europeans were 
massacred by a riotous mob at Alexandria. The British 
consul was severely wounded, and some sailors of the 
French fleet were among the killed. Greeks and Jews were 
murdered in other places. At last a decisive blow was 
struck. For several weeks the Egyptians had been at work 
upon the fortifications of Alexandria, and upon batteries 
commanding the British fleet. The British admiral was 
instructed (Jul}'’ 3) that if this operation were continued, 
he should immediately destro}'- the earthworks and silence 
the batteries. After due formalities he (July 11) opened 
fire at seven in the morning, and by half-past five in the 
evening the Alexandria guns were silenced. Incendiaries 
set the town on fire, the mob pillaged it, and some 
murders were committed. The French ships had sailed 
away; their government having previously informed the 
British ambassador in Paris that the proposed operation 
would be an act of war against Eg}q)t, and such an act 
of war without the express consent of the Cliamber would 
violate the constitution. 
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Bright, which turns a white day into a black one. It would not 
be fair in me to beg an interview. His kindness umuld make him 
reluctant to decline ; but he would come laden with an apprehen- 
sion, that I by impetuosity and tenacity should endeavour to over- 
bear him. But pray consider whether you could do it. He would 
not have the same fear of your dealings with him. I do not think 
you could get a reversal, but perhaps he would give you another 
short dek\y, and at the end of this the sky might be further 
settled. 

Two da3^s later Mr. Gladstone and Bright liad a long, and 
wo ma}’- be sure that it was an earnest, conversation. The 
former of tbom the same da}”- put bis remarks into tbe shape 
of a letter, which the reader may care to have, as a state- 
ment of the case for the first act of armed intervention, 
which led up by a direct line to the English occupation of 
Egypt, Soudan wars, and to some other events from which 
the veil is not- even yet lifted : — 

The act of Tuesday [the bombardment of Ale.xandria] was a 
solemn and painful one, for which I feel myself to be highl}’- 
responsible, and it is my earnest desire that we should all view 
it now, as we shall wish at the last that we had viewed it. 
Subject to this testing rule, I address you as one whom I suppose 
not to believe all use whatever of military force to be unlawful ; 
as one who detests war in general and believes most wars to have 
been sad error.s (in which 1 greatly agree with you), but who in 
regard to any particular use of force would look upon it for a 
justifying cause, and after it would endeavour to appreciate its 
actual eficct. 

I'hc general situation in Egypt had latterly become one in 
which everything was governed by .“^iicer military violence. 
Ib'cry legitimate authority — the Khedive, the Sultan, the notablc-s 
and the best men of the countiy, .‘^nch as Gherif and Sultan 
pashas — had been put down, and a .situation of foirr had been 
created, which could only be md by force. This being so, we Imd 
laboured to the tUtermor-t, almo.'l alone but not without Fticce.'=-=, 
to secure that if force were employed against the violence of 
.Arabi, it should be force .armed with the biglm.^.t sanction of law; 
that it should be the force of the .sovereign, authorised and 
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restrained by the united Powers of Europe, who in such a case 
represent the civilised world. 

While this is going on, a hy-question arises. The British fleet, 
lawfully present in the waters of Alexandria, had the right and 
duty of self-defence. It demanded the discontinuance of attempts 
made to strengthen the armament of the fortifications . . . Met 
hy fraud and falsehood in its demand, it required surrender with 
a view to immediate dismantling, and this being refused, it pro- 
ceeded to destroy. . . . The conflagration which followed, the 
pillage and any other outrages effected hy the released convicts, 
these are not due to us, hut to the seemingly wanton wickedness 
of Arahi. . . . 

Such being the amount of our act, what has been its reception 
and its effect ? As to its reception, avc have not received nor heard 
of a word of disapproval from any Power great or small, or from 
any source having the slightest authority. As to its effect, it has 
taught many lessons, struck a heavy, perhaps a deadlj’’, blow at 
the reign of violence, brought again into light the beginnings of 
legitimate rule, shown the fanaticism of the East that massacre of 
Europeans is not likely to be perpetrated with impunity, and 
greatly advanced the Egyptian question towards a permanent and 
peaceable solution. I feel that in being party to this work I have 
been a labourer in the cause of peace. Your co-operation in that 
cause, with reference to preceding and collateral points, has been 
of the utmost value, and has enabled me to hold my ground, 
when Avithout you it might have been difficult. 

The corresj)ondence closed Avith a Avish from Mr. Glad- 
stone : ‘ Believe in the sore sense of practical loss, and the 
(I trust) unalterable friendship and regard with Avhich I 
remain, etc.’ When Bright came to explain his resignation in 
parliament, he said something about the moral laAA", Avhich. 
led to a shaiqA retort from the prime minister, but still their 
friendship did appear to remain unalterable, as J\lr. Gladstone 
trusted that it would. 

When the question by and by arose Avhether Arabi should 
be put to death. Bright Avrote to the prime minister on 
behalf of clemency. Mr. Gladstone in replying took a severe 
line : ‘ I am sorry to say the inquiry is too likely to shov 
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that Arabi is very miicli more than a rebel. Crimes of the 
• gravest kind have been committed; and vith most of them 
he stands, I fear, in presvmi]ptive (that is, unproved) connec- 
tion. In truth I must say that, having begun with no 
prejudice against him, and with the strong desire that he 
should be saved, I am almost driven to the conclusion that 
he is a bad man, and that it will not be an injustice if he 
goes the road which thousands of his innocent countrymen 
through him have trodden.’ It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that Mr. Gladstone was all lenienc}’’, or that when he 
thought ill of men, he stayed either at palliating words or at 
half-measures. 
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dyuvi^erai yap wairep ddXtjT^s Kara rbv piov, orav be otaywvlaTjrai, Tore 
Tvyxdveirwv ■trpo<ry)KbvTuv. — Plutaecit, Morcdia, c. IS. 

He strives like an athlete all his life long, and then when he comes 
to the end of his striving, he has what is meet. 

eirdpepoi' tI 5^ rts ; rl 6’ ob ns ; crwas 6vap 
dvOpuTTos. dXV brav atyXa bibcrboros bX&y, 

XapTTpbv tpeyyos bTrecrnv avbpQp Kal p-elXixos attir. 

PiNDAE, Pylh. viii. 135. 

Things of a daj^ ! What is a man? What, when he is not? A 
dream of shadow is mankind. Y et when there comes down glory im- 
parted from God, radiant light shines among men and genial days. 

Oaveiv S’ olaiv dvdyKa, rl ns dvuivvpov 
yijpas ev cTKonp Kad'qp.epos e^ot pdrav • 

01. i. 131. 

Die since we must, wherefore should a man sit idle and nurse in 
the gloom daj^s of long life without aim, without name ? 

The words from ‘ antique books ’ that I have just translated CHAP, 
and transcribed, were written out by Mr. Gladstone inside v 
the cover of the little diary for 1882-3. To what the o’ld 
world had to sa}’", he added Dante’s majestic commonplace : 

‘You were not made to live like brutes, but to pursue virtue 
and knowledge.’^ These meditations on the human lot, on 
the mingling of our great hopes with the implacable realities, 
made the vital air in which all through his life he drew 

^ Considerate la vostra semenza ; 

Eatti non foste a viver come hruti, 

Ma per seguir virtute o conoscenza. 

Inferno, xxvi. US. 
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deep breatli. Adjusted to liis ever vivid religious creed, 
amid all the turbid business of the worldly elements, they 
were the sedative and the restorer. Yet here and always 
the last word was Effort. The moods that in less strenuous 
natures ended in melancholy, philosophic or poetic, to him 
were fresh incentives to redeem the time. 

The middle of December 1882 marked his political 
jubilee. It was now half a century since he had entered 
public life, and the youthful graduate from Oxford had 
grovm to be the foremost man in his country. Yet these 
fifty courses of the sun and all the pageant of the world 
had in some ways made but little difference in him. In 
some ways, it seemed as if time had rolled over him 
in vain. He had learned many lessons. He had changed 
his part}", his horizons were far wider, new social truths had 
made their way into his impressionable mind, he recognised 
new social forces. His aims for the church, that he loved 
as ardently as he gloried in a powerful and beneficent state, 
had undergone a revolution. Since 18C6 he had come into 
contact with democracy at close quarters; the Bulgarian 
campaign and Midlothian lighting up his early faith in 
liberty, had inflamed him with new feeling for the voice of 
the 25eo23le. As much as in the early time when he had 
praj’cd to be allowed to go into orders, he was moved by a 
florainating sense of the common claims and interests of 
mankind. ‘The contagion of the world’s slow stain’ had 
not infected him; the lustre and long continuity of his 
public 25Grforinanccs still left all his innermost ideals 
constant and undimined. 

His fifty years of 25ublic life had wrought his early habits 
of severe toil, method, exactness, concentration, into cast- 
iron. Whether the}* had sharpened what is called knov'- 
ledgo of the world, or taught him insight into men and 
skill in discrimination among men, it is hard to say. He 
al\vay.‘^ talked as if he found the world jirctty much what he 
had expected. l\Ian, he used often to say, is the least com- 
prehensible of Croat ure.s, and of men the most incom])rc- 
liensiblc arc the ])oliticians. Yet nobody was Ic.ss of the 
cvnic. As for Wchschmcrz, world-weariness, ennui, tedium 
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yitse — tliat enervating famil}’- were no acquaintances of his, CHAP, 
now nor at any time. None of the vicissitudes of long . j 
experience ever tempted him either, into the shallow satire 
on life that is so often the solace of the little and the weak ; 
or on the other hand into the saeva indignatio, the sombre 
brooding repi’obation, that has haunted some strong souls 
from Tacitus and Dante to Pascal, Butler, Swift, Turgot. We 
may, indeed, be sure that neither of these two moods can 
ever hold a place in the breast of a commanding orator. 

II 

I have spoken of his new feeling for democracy. At 
the point of time at which we have arrived, it was heartily 
reciprocated. The many difficulties in the course of public 
affairs that confronted parliament and the nation for two - 
3 '-ears or more after Mr. Gladstone’s second accession to 
power, did little to weaken either his personal popularity 
or his hold upon the confidence of the constituencies. For 
many j^ears he and Mr. Disraeli had stood out above the 
level of their . adherents ; they were the centre of every 
political storm. Disraeli was gone (April 19, 1881), com- 
memorated by Mr. Gladstone in a parliamentary tribute that 
cost him much searching of heart beforehand, and was a 
masterpiece of grace and good feeling. Mr. Gladstone 
stood alone, concentrating upon himself bj^ his personal 
ascendency and public history the bitter antagonism of his 
opponents, only matched by the enthusiasm and devotion 
of his followers. The rage of faction had seldom been more 
unbridled. The Irish and the jmung fourth party were 
rivals in malicious vituperation ; of the two, the Irish on the 
whole observed the better manners. Once Mr. Gladstone 
was wounded to the quick, as letters show, when a member 
of the fourth j)arty denounced as ‘ a government of infamy ’ 
the ministiy with whose head he had long been on terms 
of more than friendship alike as host and guest. He 
could not fell his trees, he could not read the lessons in 
Hawarden church, without finding these innocent habits 
turned into material for platform mockeiy. ‘In the eyes 
of the opposition, as indeed of the country,' said R 
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great print that Avas never much his friend, ‘he is the 
^ government and he is the liberal j)arty,’ and the 
writer went on to scold Lord Salishiuy for wasting his 
time in the concoction of angry epigrams and pungent 
phrases that were neither new nor instructive.^ They 
pierced no joint in the mail of the warrior at whom they 
were levelled. The nation at large knew nothing of difii- 
culties at Windsor, nothing of awkward passages in the 
cabinet, nothing of the tiying egotisms of gentlemen out 
of the cabinet who insisted that they ought to be in. Nor 
would such things have made any difference except in his 
favour, if the public had known all about them. The Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Lansdowne had left him ; his Irish policy 
had cost him his Irish secretary, and his Egyptian policy 
had cost him j\Ir. Bright. They had got into a war, they 
had been baffled in legislation, thc}^ had to raise the most 
unpopular of taxes, there had been the frightful tragedy in 
Ireland. Yet all seemed to have been completely overcome 
in the public mind by the power of Mr. Gladstone in uniting 
his friends and frustrating his foes, and the more bitterly he 
was hated b}’’ society, the more warmly attached were the 
mass of the people. Aiybody who had foreseen all this 
would have concluded that the government must be in ex- 
tremity, but he went to the Guildhall on the 9th of November 
1882, and had the best possible reccjJtion on that faTiions 
stage. One tory newspaper felt bound to admit that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues had rehabilitated themselves 
in the public judgment Avith astounding rapidity, and Avero 
jioAv almost as strong in popular and ])arliaincntaiy support 
as AV'hon they first took ofiicc.- Another tory print declared 
Mr. Gladstone to bo stronger, more popular, more dc.spotic, 
than at any time since the policy to carry out Avhich ho 
Avas placed in offleo Avas disclosed." I’bo session of 1882 had 

oulv been exceeded in duration by tAvo sessions for fifty vear.s. 

• « *■ 

d’ho reader has liad pictures enough from friendly hands, 
so here is one from a per.‘;istcnt. foe, one of the most 
brilliant journ.alist.s of that time, Avho listened to him from 
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tlie gallery for years. The 'words are from an imaginary CHAP, 
dialogue, and are put. into the moulli of a ■well-kno'wn whig v__^L- 
in parliament : — 

Sir, I can only tell you that, profoundly as I distrusted him, 
and lightly as on the whole I valued the external qualities of his 
eloquence, I have never listened to him even for a few minutes 
without ceasing to marvel at his influence over men. That white- 
hot face, stern as a Covenanter’s 3 'et mobile as a comedian’s ; 
those restless, flashing eyes ; that wondrous voice, whose richness 
its northern burr enriched as the tang of the wood brings out the 
mellowness of a rare old wine ; the mastcr-l}’- cadence of his elocu- 
tion ; the vivid energy of his attitudes ; the fine animation of his 
gestures ; — sir, when I am assailed tlirough eye ajid ear by this 
compacted phalanx of assailants, what wonder that the stormed 
outposts of the senses .should spi'cad the coiitagion of their own 
surrender through the main encampment of the mind, and that 
against my judgment, in contempt of my conscience, nay, in 
defiance of my very Avill, I should exclaim, ‘This is indeed the 
voice of truth and wisdom. This man is honest and sagacious 
beyond his fellows He must be believed, he must be obeyed ! ’ ^ 

On the day of Ills political jubilee (Dec. 13), the event 
was celebrated in many parts of the country, and lie received 
congratulatory telegrams from all parts of the world ; for 
it was not only two hundred and forty liberal associations 
who sent him joyful addresses. The Roumelians j)Ourcd 
out aloud their gratitude to him for the interest he con- 
stantly manifested in their cause, and for his powerful and 
persistent efforts for their emancipation. From Athens 
came the news that they had subscribed for the erection 
of his statue, and from the Greeks also came a splendid 
casket. In his letter of thanks,- after remonstrating against 
its too great material value, he said : — 

I knoAv not well how to accept it, jmt I am still less able to 
decline it, when I read the touching lines of the accompanjdng 
address, in itself an ample token, in which )mu have so closely 

^ Traill’s iVeio Lucian, pp. 305-6, — play of mind, 
in spite of politics, a book of admir- " To Mr. Hazzopolo, Dec. 22, 1882. 
able wit, scholarship, and ingenious 
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associated my name with the history and destinies of j'our 
country. I am not vain enough to think that I have deserved 
any of the numerous acknoAvledgments which I have received, 
especially from Greeks, on completing half a century of parlia- 
mentary life. Your over-estimate of my deeds ought rather to 
humble than to inflate me. But to ha'V'e laboured within the 
measure of justice for the Greece of the future, is one of my 
happiest political recollections, and to have been trained in a partial 
knowledge of the Greece of the past has largely contributed to 
whatever slender faculties I possess for serving my ovti country 
or my kind. I earnestl}'^ thank you for 3 'our indulgent judgment 
and for j^'our too costlj'' gifts, and I have the honour to remain, etc. 

What was deeper to him than statues or caskets was 
found in letters from comparative newcomers into the 
political arena thanking him not only for liis long roll of 
public service, but much more for the cxam 2 )le and en- 
couragement that his life gave to younger men endeavouring 
to do something for the public good. To one of these he 
wrote (Dec. 15) : — 

I thank you most sincerely for 3 'our kind and friendly letter. 
As regards the prospective part of it, I can assure 3 'ou that I 
.should be slow to plead the mere title to retirement which long 
labour is supposed to earn. But I have ahvays watched, and 
worked according to what I felt to be tlie measure of my own 
menial force. A monitor from Avithin tells me tliat though I may 
still be equal to some portions of ni}’’ duties, or as little unequal as 
heretofore, there arc others Avhich I cannot face. I fear therefore 
I must keep in A'iew an issue Avhich cannot be evaded. 

HI 

As it happened, this volume of testimony to the affection, 
gratitude, and admiration, thus ready to go otit to him from 
so many quarters coincided in point of time Avith one or two 
extreme vexations in the conduct of hi.s daily businc.^^s as 
head of the government. .Some of them Avere aggniA'atcd 
by the loss of a man whom lie regarded as one of hi.s two 
or three most important fricnd.s. In September lf^S2 the 
Dean of Windsor died, and in his death l\Ir. GIad.stonc 
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suffered a heavy blow. To the end he always spoke of chap. 
Dr. Wellesley’s friendship, and the value of his sagacity and v 
honest service, Avith a Avarmth by this time gwen to foAV. 

Death of the Dean of Windsor. 

To Lord Granville, Sejot. 18, 1882. — My belief is that he has 
been cognizant of every croAAni appointment in the church for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and that the whole of his influence 
has been exercised A’^dth a deep insight and a large heart for the 
best interests of the croAvn and the church. If their character 
during this period has been in the main more satisfactory to the 
general mind of the country than at some former periods, it has 
been in no small degree owing to him. 

It has been my duty to recommend I think for fully forty of the 
higher appointments, including twelve which Avere episcopal. I 
rejoice to say that CA’^ery one of them has had his approval. But 
I do not scruple to own that he has been in no small degree a help 
and guide to me ; and as to the Queen, Avhose heart I am sure is 
at this moment bleeding, I do not believe she can possibly fill 
his place as a friendly adviser either in ecclesiastical or other 
matters. 

To the Duchess of Wellington, Sejgt. 24. — He might, if he had 
chosen, have been on his Avay to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

Ten or eleven years ago, Avhen the present primate Avas not expected 
to recover, the question of the succession was considered, and I had 
her Majesty’s consent to the idea I have noAV mentioned. But, 
governed I think by his great modesty, he at once refused. 

To Mrs. Wellesley, Nov. 19, 1882. — I have remained silent, at 
least to you, on a subject which for no day has been absent from 
my thoughts, because I felt that I could add nothing to your con- 
solations and could take away nothing from jmur grief under your 
great calamity. But the time has perhaps come when I may 
record my sense of a loss of which even a small share is so large. 

The recollections of nearly sixty years are upon my mind, and 
through all that period I have felt more and more the force and 
value of your husband’s simple and noble character. No less have 
I entertained an ever-groAving sense of his great sagacity and the 
singularly true and just balance of his mind. We OAve much 
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assumed the primacy at so great an age as seventy. Juxon, tlio 
- predecessor of Sheldon, was much older : hut his case was altosether 
peculiar. I cannot say how jdeasant it would have been to mo 
personally, but for the barrier I have named, to mark my respect 
and affection for your lordship by maldng to you such a proposal. 
What is more important is, that I am directly authorised bj^ her 
Majesty to state that this has been the single impediment to her 
conferring the honour, and imposing the burden, upon you of such 
an offer. ^ 

The world made free with the honoured name of Church, 
the Dean of Saint Paul’s, and it has constantly been said 
that he declined the august preferment to Canterbury on 
this occasion. In that story there is no truth. ‘ Formal 
offer,’ the Dean himself wrote to a friend, ‘ there was none, 
and could not be, for I had already on another occasion 
told my mind to Gladstone, and said that reasons of health, 
apart from other reasons, made it impossible for me to 
think of anything, except a retirement altogether from 
office.’ - 

AVhen it was rumoured that jMr. Gladstone intended to 
recommend Dr. Benson, then Bishop of Truro, to the arch- 
bishopric, a political supporter came to remonstrate with 
him. ‘The Bishop of Truro is a strong tory,’ he said, ‘ but 
that is not all. He has joined Mr. Raikes’s election com- 
mittee at Cambridge; and it was only last week that Baikes 
made a violent personal attack on yourself.’ ‘ Do you know,’ 
replied Mr. Gladstone, ‘you have just supplied me with 
a strong argument in Dr. Benson’s favour ? For if ho had 
boon a worldly man or self-seeker, he would not have done 
an3'thing so imprudent.’ Perhaps we cannot wonder tliat 
whips and wirepullers deemed this to be sonicwbat over- 
ingenious, a Christianity out of .season. Even liberals who 
took another point of view, still asked themselves how it was 

1 Browne writes to n fricinl lie hiin«elf, promptcit Ity Bishop 

(/.{/«, p. 4.'>7) ; ‘ GlafUlone, I le.irnt d Wiiherioree, Wanted raliucrMon to 
botiifrom liiiu'-elf and others, se.irelicd njipoiiit Snnincr (of Winehc-ter) 
into all precedents from the Coin- when ho was sevemy-tw o.^ It wo'i 
inonwcalth to the present day for a Avhen they fearid they could riot yet 
jiriinntc who hey.an his woilc at Ix>nt;lcy (n ho w."!** r i'ttv-(>icht).’ 
seventv, and found none hut .Juxon. - Li/-: (t.ni Lf(ti rt of Ch-rc' , 

Curimifily, 1 h.ave been reading tb.at p. S07. 
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tliat Avlien church preferment came his vmj, the prime minister CHAP, 
so often found the best clergymen in the worst politicians. . 

They should have remembered that he was of those who 73. 
believed ‘no more glorious church in Christendom to 
exist than the church of England ’ ; and its official ordering 
was in his eyes not any less, even if it was not infinitely 
more, important in the highest interests of the nation 
than the construction of a cabinet or the appointment 
of permanent heads of departments. The church was at 
this moment, moreover, in one of those angry and perilous 
crises that came of the Elizabethan settlement and the 
Act of Uniformity, and the anglican revival forty years 
ago, and all the other things that mark the arrested pro- 
gress of the Reformation in England. The anti-ritualist 
hunt was up. Civil courts were busy with the conscience 
and conduct of the clergy. Harmless but contumacious 
priests were under lock and key. It seemed as if more 
might follow them, or else as if the shock of the great trac- 
tarian catastrophe of the forties might in some new shape 
recur. To recommend an archbishop in times like these 
could to a churchman be no light responsibility. 

With such thoughts in his mind, however we may judge 
them, it is not altogether surprising that in seeking an ecclesi- 
astical governor for an institution to him the most sacred 
and beloved of all forms of human association, Mr. Gladstone 
should have cared very little whether the personage best 
fitted in spirituals was quite of the right shade as to state 
temporals. The labour that he now expended on finding the 
best man is attested by voluminous correspondence. Dean 
Church, who was perhaps the most freely consulted by the 
prime minister, says, ‘ Of one thing I am quite certain ; that 
never for hundreds of years has so much honest disinterested 
pains been taken to fill the primacy — such inquiry and 
trouble resolutely followed out to find the really fittest man, 
apart from every personal and political consideration, as in 
this case.’ ^ 

Another ecclesiastical vacancy that led to volumes oi 
correspondence was the deanery of Westminster the year 
^ Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 307. 
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before. In lire summer of 1881 Dean Stanley died, and it 
_/ is interesting to note Iioav easy ^Ir. Gladstone found it to do 
full justice to one for ■whom as erastian and'latitudinarian he 
could in opinion have such moderate approval. In offering 
to the Queen his ' cordial sympathy ’ for the friend whom 
she had lost, he told her how early in his own life and earlier 
still in the dean’s he had opportunities of watching the 
development of his joowers, for they had both been educated 
at a small school near the home of Mr. Gladstone’s boyhood.^ 
He went on to speak of Stanlej’-’s boundless generosity and 
brilliant gifts, his genial and attaching disposition. ' There 
may be,’ he said, 'and must be much diversity as to parts of 
the opinions of Dean Stanley, but he will be long remem- 
bered as one who was capable of the deepest and widest love, 
.and vdio received it in return.’ 

Far awa}'’ from these regions of what lie irreverently called 
the shovel hat, about this time Carlyle died (Feb. 4 , 1883), 
a firm sympathiser with Mr. Gladstone in his views of the 
unspeakable Turk, but in .all else the rather boisterous 
preacher of a gospel directly antipathetic, ‘Carl 3 de*is at 
least a great fact in the literature of his time; .and has con- 
tributed largel}'’, in some respects too largel}’’, towards forming 
its characteristic h.abits of thought.’ So !Mr. Gladstone 
wrote in 1876, in a highly interesting parallel betAveen 
Carlyle .and Macaul.a}' — lioth of them honest, he said, both 
notwithstanding their honest}'’ partisans; both of them, 
though variously, poets using the vehicle of prose; both 
iiaving the power of painting portraits extraordinary for 
vividness and strength ; each of them vastly though diversely 
powerful in expression, e.ach more powerful in expression 
than in thought; neither of them to bo resorted to for 
comprehensive disquisition, nor for balanced and imjiartial 
judgments." Perhaps it Avas too early in 1870 to speak of 
Carlyle as forming the characteristic habits of thought of 
his time, but undoubtedly uoav A\'hen he died, his influence 
Avas bogiiming to tell heavily against the speculative liberal- 
ism that had reigned in Fngland for Iaa-o genera tion.s, Avith 
enormous julvnntage tt) the ])caco, ])rosperity and power of 
' StCi vol. i. IT. ' ii. ]>. i’sy. 
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the conntiy and the two generations concerned. Half lights chap, 
and half truths arc, as Mr. Gladstone implies, tiie utmost ^ 
that Carlyle’s works were found to yield in philosophy and 
history, but his half lights pointed in the direction in which 
men for more material reasons thought that they desired 
to go. 

IV 

A reconstruction of the ministry had become necessary by 
his own abandonment of the exchequer. For one moment it 
was thought that Lord Hart.ingtoii might become chancellor, 
leaving room for Lord Derby at the India oftiee, hut Lord 
Derby was not yet read}* to join. In inviting Mr. Childers to 
tahe his place as chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Gladstone 
told him (Dec. 1, 1882); — ‘The basis of my action is not 
so much a desire to be relieved from labour, as an anxiety 
to give the countiy a much better hnance minister than 
myself, — one whose eyes will be always ranging freely and 
vigilantly over the whole area of the great establishments, 
the public .service and the laws connected with his office, 
ior the purposes of improvement and of good husbandry.’ 

The claim of Sir Charles Dilke to a seat in the cabinet 
had become irresistible alike by his good service as under- 
secretary at the foreign office, and by his position out of 
doors ; and as the admission of a radical must be balanced 
by a whig — so at least it was judged — T^Jr. Gladstone 
succeeded in inducing Lord Derby to join, though he had 
failed with him not lou!? before.^ 

Apart from general objections at court, difficulties arose 
about the distribution of office. Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
always had his full share of the virtues of staunch friend- 
ship, agreed to give up to Sir 0. Dilke his own office, Avhich 
he much liked, and take the duchy, which he did not like 
at all. In acknowledging Mr. Chamberlain’s letter (Dec. 14) 

Mr. Gladstone wrote to him, ‘ I shall be glad, if I can, to 
avoid acting upon it. But I cannot refrain from at once 
writing a hearty lino to acknowledge the self-sacrificing 
spirit in which it is written ; and which, I am sure, jmu 
will never see cause to repent or change.’ This, however, 

^ Lord Derby had refused office in the jirevious Maj’. 
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was found to be no improvement, for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
language about ransoms to be paid by possessors of pro- 
perty, the offence of not toiling and spinning, and the 
services rendered b}'' courtiers to Icings, was not much less 
repugnant than rash assertions about the monai’ch evad- 
ing the income-tax. All contention on j^ersonal points 
was a severe trial to Mr. Gladstone, and any conflict with 
the wishes of the Queen tried him most of all. One of his 
audiences upon these affairs Mr. Gladstone mentions in his 
diary; 'Dec. 11. — Off at 12.45 to Windsor in the frost and 
fog. Audience of her Majesty at 3. Most difficult ground, 
but aided by her beautiful manners, we got over it better 
than might have been expected.’ The dispute was stubborn, 
but like all else it came to an end ; colleagues were obliging, 
holes and pegs were accommodated, and Lord Derby went 
to the colonial office, and Sir C. Dilke to the local govcr^V- 
mcnt board. An officer of the court, Avho was in all the 
secrets and had foreseen all the difficulties, wrote that the 
actual result was due ‘ to the judicious manner in which Mr. 
Gladstone managed everything. Ho argued in a friendly 
way, urging his views with moderation, and appealed to the 
Queen’s sense of courtesy.’ 

Ill the course of his correspondence with the Queen, the 
prime minister drew her attention (Dec. IS) to the fact that 
when the cabinet was formed it included three ministers 
reputed to belong to the radical section, Mr. Bright, l^Ir. 
Forster, and Mr. Chamberlain, and of these only the last 
remained. The addition of Lord Derby was an addition 
drawn from the other wing of the paiMy. Another point 
presented itself The cabinet originally contained ciglit 
commoners and six peers. There were now seven peers 
and six commoners. This made it rcc|uisi(c to add a 
commoner. As for iilr. Chamberlain, the minister a.s.surcd 
tlic Queen that though he had not yet, like iflr. Bright, 
undergono the mollifying influence of age and expen- 
once, his leaning's on foreign policy would be far more 
acceptable to licr ^hijesly than lbo.se of Mr. Bright, wliilc 
ht.s view.s were not known to be .any nn^re democratic in 
jirinciple. Uc further exjnx's.sed his tlrm cipiuion (Dec. 22) 
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tliat though Lord Dcrb}' might on questions of peace and CHAP. 
Avar bo some shades nearer to the aucavs of Mr. Bright than ^ 
the other members of the cabinet, yet ho Avonld never go 
anything like the length of j\Ir. Bright in such matters. In 
fact, said Mr. Gladstone, the cabinet must be deemed a little 
less pacific noAv than it Avas at its first, formation. This at 
least Avas a consolatory reflection. 

]*Iinistcrial reconstruction is a trying moment for the 
politician aa'Iio thinks himself ‘ not a faA'ouritc Avith his stars,’ 
and is in a hurry for a box scat before his time has come. 

Mr. Gladstone Avas noAv harassed Avith some importunities 
of this kind.^ Personal collision Avith any avIio stood in the 
place of friends Avas abvays terrible to him. ITisgift of sleep 
deserted him. ‘ It is disagreeable to talk of oneself,’ he Avroto 
to Lord GranAullc (Jan. 2, 1883), ‘Avhen there is so much 
of more importance to think and speak about, but I am 
sorry to say that the incessant strain and pressure of Avork, 
and especially the multiplication of these personal questions 
is overdoing me, and for the first time m}’’ poAver of sleep is 
seriously giving Avay. I dare say it Avould soon right itself if 
I could offer it any other medicine than the medicine in 
Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt.” ’ And the next da}?^ he Avrote : 

‘Last night I improved, 8^ hours to 41, but this is different 
from 7 and 8, my uniform standard through life.’ And tAvo 
days later : — ‘ The matter of sleep is Avith me a very grave 
one. I am afraid I may liaAm to go up and consult Clark. 

^ly habit has ahvays been to reckon my hours rather exult- 
ingly, and say hoAV little I am aAvake. It is not impossible that 
I may haA^e to ask you to meet me in London, but I Avill not 
do this except in necessity. I think that, to convey a clear 
idea, I should say I attach no importance to the broken sleep 
itself ; it is the state of the brain, tested by my OAvn sensa- 
tions, AAdien I begin my AVork in the morning, Avhicli may 

^ The matter itself has no import- It is a title which cabinet ministers 
ance, but a point of principle or eti- do not possess. During, thirty-eight 
quette at one time connected with it years since I first entered the cabinet, 
is perhaps worth mentioning. To a I have never known more than a 
colleague earlier in the year Mr. friendly announcement before pty- 
Gladstone wrote ; — ‘ I can affirm Avith licity, and very partial consultation 
confidence that the notion of a title in perhaps Avith one or tAVO, especially 
the cabinet to be consulted on the sue- the leaders in the second House.’ 
cession to a cabinet office is absurd. 
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make me need higher assurance/ Sir Andrew Clark, ‘ OTcr- 
^ flowing with kindness, as always,’ went down to Hawarden 
(Jan. 7), examined, and listened to the tale of heaTj wakeful 
nights. While treating the case as one of temj^orary and 
accidental derangement, he instantly forbade a projected 
expedition to Midlothian, and urged change of air and scene. 

This prohibition eased some of the difficulties at Windsor, 
where Midlothian was a name of dubious association, and in 
announcing to the Queen the abandonment by Dr. Clark’s 
orders of the intended journey to the north, Mr, Gladstone 
wrote (Jan. 8, 1883) : — 

In 3 ’^our ]\Iajesty’s very kind reference on the 5tli to liis fonncr 
vi.sits to Midlothian, and to his own observations on the 21th 
AprillSSO, 3 'our Majest}' remarked tliat lie liad said he did not 
then think himself a responsible iJcrson. He prays leave to fill u\p 
the outline which these words convey’- bj' sajn'ng he at that tin(ie 
(to the best of his recollection) humbly submitted to your Mnjest}’’ 
his admission that he must personall}’' bear the consequences of all 
that ho had said, and that he thought some things suitable to be 
said ly a person out of office which could not suitably be said by a 
person in office; also that, as is intimated by your Majesty’s words, 
the responsibilities of the two po.sitions severally were different. 
With rc.spect to the political changes named by your Majesty, !Mr. 
Gladstone considers that the vciy safe measure of extending to the 
counties the franchise enjo^md ly the boroughs stands in all likeli- 
hood for early consideration ; but he doubts whether there can be 
auv serious dealing of a general character with the land laws by 
the present parliament, and .so far as Scottish discstoblisiiment 
is concerned he does not conceive that tliat question has made 
jn’ogress during recent vears; and ho may state that in making 
arrangements recently’ for his expected visit to Midlothian, he had 
received various overtures for deputations on this .subject, which 
he had been able to put' aside. 

V 

On January IT, .along with Mr.s. Glad.stone, at Charing 
Crns.s he said good-bye to many friond.s, and at Dover to 
Lord Granville, and the following afternoon he found hiniKclf 
at C.anncH, the guu.st of tho Wolvcrlons at the Chufeno 
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Scott, ‘ nobly situated, admirably planned, and tbe kindness 
exceeded even the beauty and the comfort.’ ‘Here,’ he 
says, ‘Ave fell in Avith the foreign hours, the snack early, 
dejeuner at noon, dinner at seven, break-up at ton. ... I am 
stunned by this Avonderful place, and so vast a change at a 
moment’s notice in the conditions of life.’ He read steadily 
through the Odyssey, Dixon’s History of the Church of 
England, Scherer’s Miscellanies, and The Life of C%erh- 
Maxwell, and every day he had long talks and Avalks Avith 
Lord Acton on themes personal, political and religious — and 
Ave may believe Avhat a restorative he found in communion 
Avith that deep and Avell-filled mind — that ‘most satisfactory 
mind ’ as Mr. Gladstone here one day calls it. He took drives 
to gardens that struck him as fairyland. The Prince of Wales 
paid him kindly attentions as alAA'^ays. He had long conversa- 
tions with the Comte de Paris, and Avith M. CHmenceau, and 
Avith the Duke of Argyll, the oldest of his surviving friends. 
In the evening he played Avhist. Home affairs he kept at 
bay pretty successfully, though a speech of Lord Hartington’s 
about local government in Ireland dreAv from him a longish 
letter to Lord Granville that the reader, if he likes, Avill find 
elseAvhere.i His conversation Avith M. Clemenceau (Avhom 
he found ‘ decidedly pleasing’) was thought indiscreet, but 
though the most circumspect of men, the buckram of a 
spurious discretion Avas no favourite Avear Avith Mr. Glad- 
stone. As for the report of his conversation Avith the French 
radical, he Avrote to Lord Granville, ‘ It includes much Avhich 
Clemenceau did not say to me, and omits much Avhich he 
did, for our principal conversation Avas on Egypt, about 
Avhich he spoke in a most temperate and reasonable manner.’ 
He read the ‘ harroAving details ’ of the terrible scene in the 
court-house at Kilmainham, Avhere the murderous Imdncibles 
Avere found out. ‘ About Carey,’ he said to Lord Granville, 
‘ the spectacle is indeed loathsome, but I cannot doubt that 
the Irish government are distinctly right. In accepting an 
approver you do not incite him to do Avhat is in itself Avrong ; 
only his oAvn bad mind can make it Avrong to him. The 
government looks for the truth. Approvers are, I suppose, 
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^ See Appendix. 
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for tlie most part base, but I do not see bow you could act 
on a distinction of degree between them. Still, one would 
bave beard tbe biss from tbe dock with sj-mpatby.’ 

Lord Granville wrote to bim (Jan. 31, 1883) that tbe 
Queen insisted mucb upon bis diminishing tbe amount of 
labour thrown upon bim, and expressed her opinion that 
bis acceptance of a peerage would relieve bim of the heavy 
strain. Lord Granville told her that laersonall}’’ be should 
be delighted to see bim in tbe Lords, but that be bad great 
doubts whether Mr. Gladstone would be willing. From 
Cannes Mr. Gladstone re23lied (Feb. 3) : — 

As to removal into the House of Lords, I think the reasons 
against it of general application are conclusive. At least I cannot 
see my way in regard to them. But at an}’’ rate it is obvious that 
such a step is quite inapplicable to the circumstances created by 
the present difficulty. It is really most kind of the Queen to 
testify such an interest, and the question is liow to answer her. 
You would do this better and perhaps more easily than I. 

Perhaps be remembered tbe case of Pulteney and of tbe 
Great Commoner. 

Ho was not without remorse at tbe thought of his 
colleagues in harness Avhilc bo was lotus-eating. On the 
day before the oi^ening of the session he writes, ‘ I feel dual : 

I am at Cannes, and in Downing Street eating my parlia- 
mentary dinner.’ By February 21 he was able to write to 
Lord Granville : — 

As regard.s my lieallh there is no excuse. It has got better and 
better as T have stayed on, and is now, I think, on a higlier level 
than for a long time past. My sleep, for example, i.s now about as 
good as it can be, and far better than it was (luring the ;iutunn» 
sittings, a/Pr Avhieh it got so bad. The jdeasure I have had in 
.staying does not make an argument at all ; it is a mere expression 
or anticipation of my desire to be turned out to grab’s for good. . . . 

At last the end of the holiday came. ‘ I j)arl from Cannes 
with a heavy heart,’ ho records on Fc-bruarv *2d: — 

Bead the eojiiouslv. Offi by the 12..'h) train. Mo 

exchanged bright sun, .•’jjh'iidid view.--, and si little dust .at the 
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beginning of our journej?-, for frost and fog, wliich however hid no CHAP, 
scenery at the end. 27 tli, Tuesday -. — Eeached Paris at 8, and drove . ' 
to the Embassy, Avhere we had a most kind reception [from Lord 
Lyons]. AVrote to Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, Sir AA^. Har- 
court. AA^ent with Lord L. to see M. Grevy ; also Challemel-Lacour 
in his most palatial abode. Looked about among the shops ; and 
at the sad face of the Tuileries. An embassy party to dinner; 
excellent company. 

To Lord Granville. 


Feb. 27 ill . — I have been with Lord Lyons to see Grevy and 
Challemel-Lacour. Grevy’s conversation consisted of civilities and 
a mournful lecture on the political history of France, with many 
compliments to the superiority of England. Challemel thought the 
burdens of public life intolerable and greater here than in England, 
which is rather strong. Neither made the smallest allusion to 
present questions, and it was none of my business to introduce 
them. . . . 


After three days of bookstalls, ivory-hunting, and con- 
versation, by the evening of March 2 the travellers were once 
more after a bright day and rapid passage safe in Downing 
Street. 

Shortly after their return from the south of France the 
Gladstones paid a visit to the Prince and Princess of 
AVales ; — 

March 30, 1883. — Off at 11-.30 to Sandringham. Keception kinder 
if possible even than heretofore. AVrote. . . . Eead and vmrked 
on London municipalit3^ 31, Saturday. — AVrote. Eoot-cut a 
small tree in the forenoon ; then measured oaks in the park ; one 
of 30 feet. In the afternoon Ave drove to Houghton, a stately 
house and place, but Avoe-begone. Conversation Avith Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Prince of AA^ales and others. Eead . . . Life of 
Ratherley, LaAv’s account of Craig. Ap'il 1. — Sandringham church, 
morning. AA^est NcAvton, evening. Good serAuces and sermons 
from the archbishop. The Prince bade me read the lessons. 
Much conversation Avith the archbishop, also Duke of Cambridge. 
Eead Nineteenth Century on Eevised Version ; Planning on Educa- 
tion ; Life of Ratherley ; Craig’s Catechism. AA^rote, etc. 2. Off 
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sion is that ]io Avould say no ; and I think you ■would not Avish to 
use elsewhere expressions that 3’^ou could not repeat in the House 
of Commons. 

The Speaker has a jotting in his diary Avhich may end 
this case of a great man’s excess : — 

June 18. — Exciting sitting. Blight’s language about Irish rebels. 
Certainly his language Avas A'eiy strong and quite inadmissible if 
spoken AAithin the House. In conrersation Avitli xVorthcotc I 
deprecated the taking notice of language outside the Housoj 
though I could not deny that the House, if it thought fi^t, might 
regard the AA'ords as a breach of privilege. But Horthcotc Aras no 
doubt urged hj'’ his friends. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Avas a lieavicr business, and led to 
much correspondence and difficult conversation in high 
places. A little of it, containing general principles, AA'ill 
probably suffice here : — 


To Sir JIcnry Ponf^onhy. 

June T2.—lic Chambcrlain’.s sj)ccch. I am sorry to saA’ I had 
not read the report until I Avas Avarned by your letters to 
Granville and to Hamilton, for mv .sight docs not alloAV me 
to read largch' the small type of noAv.spaj)or.‘<. I haA*c now 
re.ad it, .and I must at once .say Avitli deep regret. Wo liafl <lono 
our best to keep tlic Bright celebration in harmony Avith the 
gcner.al tone of opinioji by the ini.'^‘=ion Avhich Granville kindly 
undertook. I am the more .'^ony .about thi.-. speech, beeau.se Chatn- 
borl.ain has thi.‘^ ye.ar in parliament, .shown both t.act and talent in 
the m.ati.agement of questions- not polemical, such as tlic bankru])tcy 
bill. 'I’lic .speech is open to e\<a>ption from three points of vicAv, 
ns 1 think— 'tir.-'t in rel.-tlion to Bright, ‘-•econdly in relation to the 
c-ibinet, thirdly and mo.-.t eTpeeially in j elation 10 the crown, to 
which the .•-peech did not indicate the eon>-eion'~ne'- of his holding 


any .■'p-a-i.al rcl.-itioj), 

Jiihi-'Pi. ' It .ajipe.sred to me in i-on'-ide! i.og (lie t.i--eof Mr. ( han!- 
bioliisi'- •■'pe.'.-h th.U by tar tlie be..l coticctio’i Would be fouttd. if a 
inuund opportiuiitv ihouid oiler, in .a '■peti h dithaemly < olourc'l 
froni iiiimeif. I fouttd .a! -o jhat he v.i. cng.ig'd to pteoMe on 
Batuuiav nc>.l ii* the diinic! of tise f’ob It n ('bib, j ad-]!» 1 i- }' 
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self therefore (o tin’s point, {uid Mr. Chamhcrlain "will revert, on 
that occasion, to the .same line of thonglit. . . . But, like Granville, 
I consider that the onenee doo.s not consist in holding certain 
opinions, of which in my judgment the jtolitical force and cflect arc 
great!}’ exaggerated, but in the attitude assumed, and the tone and 
colour given to the .speech. 

To Lord Granville. 

Jubj 1, 1SS3. — I have read with care Chamberlain’s speech 
of last night [at the Cobden Club dinner]. . . . Am I right 
or wrong in understanding the speech as follows, lie admits 
without stint that in a cabinet concessions ma}' bo made as to 
action, but he seems to claim an unlimited libert}’ of .speech. Now 
I should be as far as po.ssible from asserting that under all circum- 
stances speech must be confined within the exact limits to which 
action is tied down. But I thiidc the diernitv and authoritv, not to 
say the horiour and integrity, of government rccpiire that the 
libert}' of speaking beyond those limits should bo exercised 
sparingly, reluctantly, and with much modesty and reserve. 
Whereas Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech exceeded it largely, 
gratuitoirsly, and Anth a total absence of recognition of the fact 
that he was not an indi^•iduaI but a member of a body. And the 
claim made last night to liberty of .speech must be read with the 
practical illustration afibrded by the Birmingham discourse, Avhich 
evidently now stands as an instance, a sort of moral instance, of 
the mode in M-hich liberty of speech i.s to be reconciled with limita- 
tion of action.^ 

In order to test the rpiestion, must we not bear in mind that the 
liberty claimed in one wijig of a cabinet may also be claimed in 
another, and that while one minister saj’s I support this measure, 
though it does not go far enough, another may just as lawfully saj'^ 
I support this measure, though it goes too far 1 For example, 
Argyll agreed to the Disturbance Compensation bill in 1880 

^ By an odd coincidence, on the the direction given to policy, and 
dayaftermj’. selection of this letter, I each minister individually has 
read that the Erench prime minister, authoritj' only for the administra- 
M. Combes, laid down the doctrine tion of his department (September 
that the government is never com- 25, 1002). Of course this is wholly 
mitted by a minister’s individii.al ineompatible with Mr. Gladstone’s 
declarations, but onlj^ by those of ideas of parliamentary responsibility 
the head of the government. He and the cabinet system, 
alone has the power of making known 
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mainh’' out of regard to liis colleagues and their authority. "What 
if he had used in the House of Lords langua2:e lilce that I have 
just supposed ? E^•ery extravagance of this kind puts Aveapons 
into the hands of opponents, and AA^eakens the authority of goA’-ern- 
ment, Avhich is hardly ever too strong, and is often too Aveak 
already. 

In a letter Aviitten some years before Avben lie ivas leader 
of the House, Hr. Gladstone on the subject of the intenial 
discipline of a ministerial corps told one, who AA'as at that 
time and iioaa" his colleague, a little story : — 

As the subject is one of interest, perhaps 3*011 Anil let me 
mention the incident AA'hich first obliged me to reflect upon it. 
Nearly thirt}^ j^ears ago, 1113^ leader. Sir R. Peel, agreed in the 
Irish Tithes bills to gii'C 25 per cent, of the tithe to the landlord 
in return for that ‘Commutation.’ Tliinking this too much (a'ou 
see that tAvist was then alread3' in me), I happened to say so in a 
private letter to an Iri.sh clcrg3'man. ^'eiy shorty* after I had a 
note from Peel, irhich inclosed one from SliaiA’, liis head man in 
Ireland, complaining of mi’- letter as making his Avork impossible 
if such things AA’crc alloAved to go on. Sir R. Peel indorsed the 
remonstrance, and I had to sing small. The discipline Avas A'ery 
tight in those days (and Ave Avere in opposition, not in government). 
But it Avorked avcII on the aa’IioIc, and I must saA’ it AA'as accom- 
panied on Sir R. Peel’s jiart Avith a most rigid regard to rights of 
all kinds Avithin the official or qimsi-official corps, Avhich has some- 
Avhat declined in more recent times. 

A iniui.ster had made .^omc reference in a public .speech to 
AA'hat. happened in the cabinet of Avhich he aa’u.s a member. 
‘I am sure it cannot huA'c occurred to you,’ i\rr. Gladstone 
Avrotc, ‘that the cabinet i.s the operatiA'o part of the priA-y 
cramcil, that the privv councillors o.'itli i.s apjdic.ablt! to its 
proceeding.s, that ihi.s is a very high obligation, and that no 
one can di.spensc AA'ith it except the fiuoen. 1 ma}* add (bat 
I believe Jio one i.s entitled OA'cn to m.ake a note of the pro- 
cceding.s e.vcept the prime miuhslcr, Avho has to report its 
proceeding.s on oa'ci v occasion of its meeting t" the Qiictuu 
atul v.dio mm'T by a few scraps assist bis memory.* 

P.y the eJid of th.e st.'-sion. ultlmugli its labour.^; b.'id nut 
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been on tlie level of eitlier 1881 or 1882, Mr. Gladstone was 
somewhat strained. On Aus:. 22 he writes to Mrs. Gladstone 
at Ha warden : — ‘ Yesterday at I entered the House hoping 
to get out soon and write you a letter, when the Speaker 
told me Northcote was going to raise a debate on the 
Appropriation bill, and I had to wait, listen, and then to 
speak for more than an hour, which tired me a good deal, 
finding me weak after sitting till 2.80 the night before, and 
a long cabinet in the interval. Rough work for 73 ! ’ 

II 

In September he took a holiday in a shape that, though 
he was no hearty sailor, was always a pleasure and a relief 
to him. Three letters to the Queen tell the story, and give 
a glimpse of court punctilio : — 

On the North Sea, Sept. 15. Posted at Copenhagen, Sept. IG, 1883. 
— j\Ir. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and 
has to offer his humble apology for not having sought from your 
Majesty the usual gracious permission before setting foot on 
/a foreign shore. He embarked on the 8th in a steamer of the 
Castles Company under the ausj)ices of Sir Donald Currie, with 
no more ambitious expectation than that of a cruise among the 
Western Isles. But the extraordinary solidity, so to call it, of a 
very fine ship (the Pembroke Castle, 4000 tons, 410 feet long) on 
the water, rendering her in no small degree independent of 
weather, encouraged his fellow-voyagers, and even himself, though 
a most indifferent sailor, to extend their views, and the vessel is 
now on the North Sea running over to Christiansand in Norway, 
from whence it is proposed to go to Copenhagen, Avith the expecta- 
tion, hoAvcAmr, of again touching British soil in the middle of next 
week. Mr. Gladstone "humbly trusts that, under these circum- 
stances, his omission may be excused. 

Mr. Tennyson, Avho is one of the party, is an excellent sailor, and 
seems to enjoj'- himself much in the floating castle, as it may be 
termed in a Avider sense than that of its appellation on the register. 
The AAmather has been A'^ariable AAuth a heavy roll from the Atlantic 
at the points not sheltered ; but the stormy North Sea has on 
the AA'hole behaAmd extremely Avell as regai'ds its tAA^o besetting 
liabilities to storm and fog. 
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Shi]) ‘ Femhroke Castle’ Mouth of the Thames. Se])t. 20, 1883. — 
Mr. Gladstone with his humble duty reports to your Majesty his 
return this evening from Copenhagen to London. The passage 
was very rapid, and the weather favourable. He had the 
honour, with his wife and daughter and other companions of his 
voyage, to receive an invitation to dine at Fredensborg on Monday. 
He found there the entire cii’cle of illustrious personages who have 
been gathered for some time in a family party, with a very few 
exceptions. The singularly domestic character of this remarkable 
assemblage, and the affectionate intimacy which appeared to 
pervade it, made an impression upon him not less deep than 
the demeanour of all its member.s, which was so kindly and so 
simple, that Qy&n the word condescending could hard!}’ be applied 
to it. Nor must Mr. Gladstone allow himself to omit another strik- 
ing feattu’c of the remarkable picture, in the unrestrained and un- 
bounded happiness of the royal children, nineteen in number, who 
appeared like a single family reared under a single roof. 

[Th^ royal party, forty in number, visit the. ship.'] 

The Fiinpcror of Russia proposed the health of your Majesty. 
Mr. Gladstone by arrangement with your ^Majesty’s minister at 
this court, Mr. Vivian, proposed the health of the King and 
Queen of Denmark, and the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
and the King and Queen of the Hellenes, The King of Denmark 
did !Mr. Glad.stonc the honour to propo.se his health ; and Mr. 
Glad.stone in acknowledging this toast, thought he could not do 
otherwise, though no speeches had been made, than cxpre.s.s (he 
friendly feeling of Groat Britaiti towards Denmark, and the 
satisfaction with whieh the British people rccogni.scd the tie 
of race which unites them with the inhabitant.s of the Scatidi* 
navian countrie.s. Perhaps the mo.st vigorou.s and remarkable 
portion of the British natioit laid, Mr. Glad.stonc .said, been dr.awn 
front tho.se countries. After luncheon, the .senior imjterial and 
rov.al personages crowded together into a .small cabin on the deck 
to hear Mr. 'rcnny.snn rcatl two of his jioems, sevenil of the 
votmyer Itranches (;lu.«torini; round the tloors. Between 2 ai!<i 3, 
the illustrious j-arlv left the Cus/i.*, and in the mid.-st ot 

an anitnati'd scene, w*'ju on Imatrl the King of Denmark '=''ya<ht, 

whi<-h stcansed towaid'-' Kl'inotc. 
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]Mr. Gladstone was mucli pleased to observe that the Emperor OHAP. 
of Russia appeared to be entirely released from the immediate v -• 

pressure of his anxieties supposed to weigh much upon his mind. 

The Empress of Russia has the genial and graeious manners which on 
this, and on every occasion, mark H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

Sept. 22,1883, — Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has to acknowledge your Majesty’s letter of the 
20th ‘ giving him full credit for not having reflected at the time ’ 
when he decided, as your Majest}'^ believes, to extend his recent 
cruise to Norway and Denmark. 

He may humbly state that he had no desire or idea beyond a 
glance, if only for a few hours, at a little of the fine and peculiar 
scenery of Norway. But he is also responsible for having 
acquiesced in the proposal (which originated with Mr. Tennyson) 
to spend a day at Copenhagen, where he happens to have some 
associations of literary interest ; for having accepted an unex- 
pected invitation to dine with the king some thirty miles off ; and 
for having promoted the execution of a wish, again unexpectedly 
communicated to him, that a visit of the illustrious party to the 
Pembroke Castle should be arranged. Mr. Gladstone ought probably 
to have foreseen all these things. With respect to the construc- 
tion put upon his act abroad, Mr. Gladstone ought again, perhaps, 
to have foreseen that, in countries habituated to more important 
personal meetings, which are uniformly declared to be held in the 
interests of general peace, his momentary and unpremeditated con- 
tact with the sovereigns at Fredensborg would be denounced, or 
suspected of a mischievous design. He has, however, some con- 
solation in finding that, in England at least, such a suspicion 
appears to have been confined to two secondary journals, neither 
of which has ever found (so far as he is aware) in any act of his 
anything but guilt and foll 3 ^ 

Thus adopting, to a great extent, your Majesty’s view, Mr. 

Gladstone can confirm your Majesty’s belief that (with the excep- 
tion of a sentence addressed by him to the King of the Hellenes 
singly respecting Bulgaria), there was on all hands an absolute 
silence in regard to public affairs. . . . 


In proposing at Kirkwall the health of the jmet 
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liis fellow guest on tlie cruise, j\[r. CTladstoue let fall a liiut 
— a signilicaiit and perhaps a just one — on the comjjarative 
place of politics and letters, the difference between the 
statesman and orator and the poet. ‘ Mr. Tennyson’s life 
and labour,’ he said, ‘ correspond in point of time as nearly 
as possible to my own ; but he has worked in a higher held, 
and his work will be more durable. We public men play 
a part which places us much in vieAV of our countrymen, 
but the words which we speak have wings and fly away and 
disappear. . . . But the Poet Laureate has written his own 
song on the hearts of his countrymen that can never die.' 

HI 

It was said in 1<S<S4 that the organisation of Lgyi^t was a 
subject, whether regarded froin the lilnglish or the Euro])can 
point of view, that was ]irobabl3" more comjflicated and more 
fraught with possible dangers in the future, than any ques- 
tion of foreign policy with which England had had to deal 
for the last fifty years or more.' 

’fhe arguments against prolonged English occu])ation were 
tolcraljly c.lcar. Tt Avould freeze all cordiality between our- 
selves and the Ercnch. Tt would make us a ^Mediterranean 
military power. In case of war, the necessity of holding 
klgypt would weaken u.s. In diplomacy it would expose 
fresh surface to new and hostile combijial.ions. Yet, giving 
their full weight to everv one of these considerations, a 
British statesman was confronted hv one of those intractable 
dilemmas that make u]) the material of a good half of 
human history. The Khedive could not stand by himself. 
The Turk would not, and ought not to be endured for his 
protector, isomc other European power would step in and 
block the English road. 'Wcmld common jn-udence in .such 
n case suffer England to acapiiosco and stand asirlc f Bid 
not subsistiieg obligations also confirm the jirccepts of jiolicy 
and self-interest ? In many minds (his reasoning was 
clenched and clumped by the sacriilces that. England had 
made when .'dn.' i»>ok. and took alone, (lie iidlial milit.arv 
step. 

I'ltrypliun athdrs v.'(?re om* of the heayicst lo.id.e th.at 
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^veighccl upon !Mv. Gladslonc (luring llic ■\vliolc of 1884. 

One clav in the autumn of this year, lo^va^ls the end of the 

* ^ 

business before the cabinet., a minislcr asked if there ^\'as 
anything else. ‘No/ said i\Ir. Clladslono ^ith sombre irony 
as he gathered U]( his papers, ‘ we have done our Egyptian 
business, and we are an I'lgyptian government..’ II is general 
position was sketched in a letter to Lord Granville (Mar. 22, 
1884): — ' Tn regard to tlie Egyptian (piestion projicr, 1 am 
conscious of being moved by f.hrce powerful considerations. 
(1) Rc.spcct for kkiropoan law, and for the peace of eastern 
Europe, esscntiall}' connected with its observance, (2) The 
just claims of the Khedive, Avho has given us no case against 
him, and his people as connected Avith him. (3) Indispo.si- 
tion to extend the responsibilities of this country. On the 
first two I feel A'cry still On t.hc third I. should have due 
regard to my personal condition as a vanishing quantity.’ 

The question of the continuance of the old dual control by 
England and Erance was raised almost immediate]}^ after 
the English occupation began, but Engli.sh opinion sup- 
ported or stimulated the cabinet in refusing’ to restore a 
form of co-operation that had worked well originally in the 
hands of Baring and do Blignicrcs, but had subsequently 
betrayed its inherent Avcaknc.^^s. Erance resumed Avhat is 
diplomatically st.ylcd liberty of action in Egypt; and many 
months Averc passed in negotiations, the inost entangled in 
Avhich a British government Avas CA'cr engaged. WIia’’ did 
not England, impatient critics of j\rr. Gladstone and his 
cabinet incjuire, at once formall}' proclaim a protectorate ? 
Because it Avould liaA'c been a direct breach of her moral 
obligations of good faith to Europe. These Avere undisputed 
and indisputable. It Avould h.ave brought her Avithin instant 
reach of a po-ssiblc Avar Avith Erance, for Avhich the sinister 
and interested approval of Germany AA'ould have been small 
compensation. 

The issue lay betAveen annexation and AvithdraAval, — 
annexation to be veiled and indirect, AvitlidraAval to be 
cautious and conditional. No member of the cabinet at 
this time seems to haAm listened Avith any favour Avhat- 
ever to the mention of anneication. AjDart from other 
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objections, it would undeniably liayc been a flagrant brcacli 
■ of solemn international engagements. Tbe cabinet was 
pledged up to the lips to withdrawal, and when Lord 
Hartington talked to the House of Commons of the last 
British soldier quitting Egypt in a few months, nobody ever 
doubted then or since that he was declaring the sincere 
intention of the cabinet. Nor was any doubt j)Ossiblc that 
the intention of the cabinet entirely coincided at that time 
with the opinion and wishes of the general public. The 
operations in Egypt had not been popular,^ and the national 
temper was still as hostile to all expansion as when it enst 
out Lord Beaconsfield. AVithdrawal, hoAvever, was beset with 
inextricable difficulties. Either withdrawal or annexation 
would have simplified the 25osition and brought its own 
advantages. Neither was i^ossible. The British govern- 
ment after Tel-cl-Kebir vainly strove to steer a course that 
would combine the advantages of both. Say what t.hc}’’ 
would, military occupation was taken to make them re- 
sponsible for everything that happened in Egypt. This 
encouraged the view that they should give orders to Egypt, 
and make Egypt obey. But then direct and continuous 
interference with the Egyptian administration was advance 
in a path that could only end in annexation. To govern 
Egypt from London through a native ministry, was in fact 
nothing but annexation, and annexation in its clumsic.st 
and most troublesome shape. Such a policy was least of 
all to be reconciled with the avowed ])oli(*y of wiihdraw.nl. 
To treat native ministers as mere cijfliers and pii])pcts, 
and then to hope to Ic.nvc them at the end with authority 
enough to govern the country by themselves, was pure 
delusion. 

So much for our relations with Egypt internally. Then 
came Europe and the Powers, and the rcgulaticm of a 
financial .situation of indescribable complexity. ' T some- 
times fear,' Mr. Gladstone vrroto to Lord Granville (Dee. S, 

^ iiidif'.itioiis ft thi*. cnisM wi-nt i<> f jiffcli*-. at Livi 

1)'> citnf, if th're rffin. A .ntul laid to r? jkv rt f!i t" 

pantdi'' f f til'' f f T* 1 f !-K< t'i' Mia? r* ?'< r* tt' < i I", •<.[•? fM.t 

Miinrij^h fii*' ' O'-i ff la'iid-ui -tittid 
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1884) ‘ llial some of the foreign governments liuvc the same ClIAr. 
notion of me that Nicliolas was supposed to liavc of FiOrd 
Aberdeen. But there is no one in the cabinet, less disposed 
than I am to knuckle down to them in this Egyptian matter, 
about which they, except Italy, behave so ill, some of them 
without excuse.’ 'As to Bismarck,’ he said, 'it is a ease 
of sheer audacitv, of which he has an unbounded stock.’ 

Two months before he had complained t.o Lord Granville of 
the same powerful ])or.‘^onagc : — ‘Ought not .‘^omc notice to 
be taken of Bismarck's imjmdcnt reference t<i the English 
exchequer? Ought you to have .such a remark in your 
])ossession without protest? He cool]}* assumes in clVcct 
that we are responsible for all the financial wants and 
occasions of Egypt.’ 

The sensible reader would resist any at, tempt to drag him 
into the Serbonian bog of Egyptian finance. Nor need T 
describe either the protracted conference of the Ihirojjcan 
Bowers, or the mission of Lord Northbrook. 'Po this able 
colleague, ^Ir. Gladstone wrote on the eve of his departure 
(Aug.'20, 1884) 

I cannot let you quit our .shores without a word of valediction. 

Your colleagues arc too deep!}' interested to be iinjiartial judges 
of your mi.^sion. But they certainly cannot be mistaken in their 
appreciation of the generosity and courage which could alone have 
induced you to undertake it. Our task in Egy])t generally may 
not unfairly be called an impossible task, and with the impossible 
no man can successful!}^ contend. But we are well satisfied that 
whatever is possible, you will achieve; whatever judgment, ex- 
perience, firmness, gentleness can do, will bo done. Our exjiecta- 
tions from the nature of the case must be moderate; but be 
assured, they will not be the measure of our gratitude. All good 
go with you. 

Lord Northbrook’s report when in due time it ennie, 
engaged the prime minister’s anxious consideration, but it 
could not be carried further. What the Powers might agree 
to, parliament would not look at. The situation was one of 
the utmost delicacy and danger, as anybody who is aware 
of the diplomatic embarrassments of it knows. An agree- 
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ment with France about the Suez Canal came to nothing. 
A conference upon finance came to nothing. Bismarck was 
out of humour with England, partly from his dislike of 
certain exalted English personages and influences at his own 
court, parti}’- because it suited him that France and England 
should be bad friends, partly because, as he complained, 
whenever he tried to found a colony, we closed in upon him. 
He preached a sermon on do ut des, and while scouting the 
idea of any real differences Avith this countiy, he hinted 
that if Ave could not accommodate him in colonial questions, 
he might not find it in his poAver to accommodate us in 
European questions. Mr. Gladstone declared for treating 
every German claim in an equitable spirit, but said we had 
our OAvn colonial communities to consider. 

In March 1885, after negotiations that threatened to be 
endless the London Coiwention Avas signed and the riddle 
of the financial sphinx Avas solved. This made possible the 
coming years of beneficent reform. The Avonder is, says a 
competent observer, how in vieAV of the indifference of most 
of the PoAvers to the Avelfare of Egypt and the bitter annoy- 
ance of France at our position in that country, the English 
government ever succeeded in inducing all the parties con- 
cerned to agree to so reasonable an arrangement.^ 

MeanAvhile, as Ave shall see all too soon, the question of 
Eg}q)t proper as it AA’as then called, had brought up the 
question of the Soudan, and Avith it an incident that made 
AA’-hat Mr. Gladstone called ‘ the blackest day since the 
Phoenix Park.’ In 1884 the government still seemed pros- 
perous. The ordinary human tendency to croak never dies, 
especially in the jAolitics of party. Men talked of humilia- 
tion abroad, ruin at home, agricultural interests doomed, 
trade at a standstill — calamities all obAnously due to a 
government AA’ithout sjDirit, and a majority A\dth no independ- 
ence. But then humiliation, to be sure.onl}’ meant jealousy 
in other countries because AA*e declined to put ourselves in 
the Avrong, and to be hoodAA'inked into miAA'isc alliances. 
Buin only meant reform Avithout reA'olution. Doom meant 
an inappreciable falling off in the Avast A'olume of our trade. 

’ Milner's Enylaml in E{Vjpt, p. 185. 
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r)j:cJsiON by ii).nj(iri(ies in jis imicli an cxpwliciil as)igl)ling by gas. 

In adopting it as a rule, \ve arc not roali.siiig perfection, but. bov. ing 
to an imperfection. It has tlic great, merit of avoitling, and tliat by 
a test perfectly definite, the last, rc.sort to violence ; and of making 
force itself the servant instead of the master of aulhoritj'. Ibit oiir 
comitry rejoices in the belief that, she docs not decide all lhing.s b}' 
m a j ori t i es. — G i, a d.^ton i; ( bSoS) . 

‘The tvord procedure,’ stiid i\Ir. (Radstene to a club of youii'f CHAP, 
political mi.ssioDarics in 1<S84', ‘lia.s in it something lioniely, 
and it is difficult for any one, cxccjJt tlio.se ivlio pa.ss thci]‘ 
lives Avitliin the vails of jiarlinmciit, to inider.stand how vital 
and urgent a truth it is, thtit there is no more ni-geut demand, 
there is no aim or jiurjidsc more jihsolutcly essential to the 
future victories and the future efficicnc}' of the House of 
Commons, than that it should eflect, ivith the support of the 
nation — for it can be eflectcd in no other ivay — some great 
reform in the matter of its procedure.’ He spoke further 
of the ‘absolute and daily-growing necessity of what! will 
describe as a great internal refoim of the House of Commons, 
quite distinct from that reform beyond its doors on which 
our hearts are at present cs23ecially set.’ Reform from within 
and reform from without were the two tasks, neither of 
them other than difficult in itself and both made supremely 
difficult by the extraordinary sjiirit of faction at that time 
animating the minority. The internal' reform had been 
made necessary, as Mr. Gladstone exjiressed it, b}'" system- 
atised obstruction, based upon the abuse of ancient and 
generous rules, under which system' the House of Commons 
‘becomes more and more the slave of some of the poorest 
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and most insignificant among its members.’ Forty years 
^ before be told the provost of Oriel, ‘ The forms of parliament 
are little more than a mature expression of the principles of 
j ustice in their application to the proceedings of deliberative 
bodies, having it for their object to secure freedom and 
reflection, and well fitted to attain that object/ These high 
ideals had been gradually lowered, for Mr. Parnell had found 
out that the rules which had for their object the security of 
freedom and reflection, could be still more efFectuallj^ wrested 
to objects the very opposite. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s first session (1833) 395 members (the 
speaker excluded) spoke, and the total number of speeches 
was 5765. Fifty years later, in the session of 1883, the total 
number of speeches had risen to 21,160. The remedies pro- 
posed from time to time in this parliament b}’- Mr. Gladstone 
were various, and were the occasion of many fierce and 
stubborn conflicts. But the subject is in the highest degree 
technical, and only intelligible to those who, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, 'pass their lives within the walls of parliament’ — 
perhaps not by any means to all even of them. His papers 
contain nothing of interest or novelty upon the question 
either of devolution or of the compulsory stoppage of debate. 
We may as well, therefore, leave it alone, only observing that 
the necessity for the closure was probably the most unpalat- 
able of all the changes forced on Mr. Gladstone by change 
in social and political circumstance. To leave the subject 
alone is not to ignore its extreme importance, either in the 
effect of revolution in procedure uj)on the character of the 
House, and its power of despatching and controlling national 
business ; or as an indication that the old order was yielding 
in the political sphere as everywhere else to the conditions 
of a new time. 


II 

The question of extending to householders in the country 
the franchise that in 1867 had been conferred on house- 
holders in boroughs, had been first pressed with eloquence 
and resolution b}’ Mr. Trevelyan. In 1876 ho introduced two 
resolutions, one for extended franchise, the other for a new 
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arraiiircmcnt of seats, made necessary by the creation of the 
new yolcrs. In a tory parliament, lie had, of course, no 
cdiance. Mr. Ciladslono, not, naturally any more ardent, for 
change in political machinery llian Ihirko or Canning had 
been, was in no hurry about, it, but. was well aware that, the 
triumphant, parliament of l-SSO could not, be allowed to 
expire without the cffoctiyc adoption by the goyernmont of 
proposals in principle such as those made hy l\Ir. 'I’rcyclyan 
in 1S7G. One wing of the caldnot hung back. iMr. Glad- 
stone himself, rending llic .signs in llio political skies, felt, 
that the hour had struck; the cabinet followed, and the hill 
was framed. Neycr, said Mr. Gladstone, was a hill so largo 
in respect of the numbers to liayc yotes; so inmu-ent in 
point of princ-iplc, for it raised no now questions and sprang 
from no new principles. It went, he oontimdod and m<)St 
truly contended, to the oxlremo of considcrat ion for opponents, 
and ayoided scycr.'d jioints that, had c^))ccial attractions foi‘ 
friends. 80 likewise, tlic general ]>rinciplcs on wliic.li rcdi.s- 
tribntion of seats would he goyerned, wcr<' admittedly framed 
in a conseryatiyc spirit. 

The comparative magnitude (T the operation was thus 
de-scrihed by lifr. Gladstone (Feb. 28, ] 88-11: — 
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Ill 1832 there was p.assed wliat wa.s considered a Magna Charla 
of British liberties ; hut that IMagna Chartu of British liberties 
.added, according to tlic prcvioii.s e.sfiinute of Lord .lohn Ku.s.'^ell, 
500,000, while according to the results considerably le.ss than 
500,000 were added to the entire conslituciicy of the ihree 
countries. After 1832 we come to 18GC. At that time the 
total constituenc}’’ of tlic United Kingdom reached 1,30*1,000. 
By the bills which were passed holween b'^GT and 1SG9 that 
number was raised to 2,*M8,000. Under the action of the 
present law the constituency lias readied in round mimhers 
what I would call 3,000,000. This bill, if it passes as pre- 
sented, will add to the English constituency over 1,300,000 
persons. It will add to the Scotch constituency, Scotland 
being at present leather better jirovidcd in this re.spect tlian 
either of the other countries, over 200,000, and to the Iiish 
constituency over 400,000; or in the main, to tlie present aggre- 
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gate constituency of the United Kingdom taken at 3,000,000 it 
Avill add 2,000,000 inox’e, nearly twice as much as was added 
since 1867, and more than four times as much as was added in 
1832. . • 

The bill was read a second time (April 7) by the over- 
wbelming majority of 340 against 210. Even those who 
most disliked the measure admitted that a majority of this 
size could not be made light of, though they went on in 
charit}’- to say that it did not represent the honest opinion 
of those who composed it. It was in fact, as such persons 
argued, the strongest proof of the degradation brought into 
our politics by the Act of 1867. ‘ All the bribes of Danby or 

of Walpole or of Pelham,’ cried one excited critic, 'all the 
bullying of the Tudors, all the lobbying of George iii., would 
have been powerless to secure it in the most corrupt or the 
most servile days of the ancient House of Commons.’^ 

On the third reading the opposition disappeared from the 
House, and on Mr. Gladstone’s prompt initiative it was 
placed on record in the journals that the bill had been 
carried by a unanimous verdict. It went to the Lords, and 
by a majority, first of 59 and then of 50, the}^ 23ut what Mr. 
Gladstone mildly called ' an effectual stopj^age on the bill, or 
in other words did practically reject it.’ The j)lain issue, if 
we can call it jxlain, was this. What the tories, with different 
degrees of sincerity, professed to dread was that the election 
might take ^dace on the new franchise, but with an unaltered 
disposition of parliamentary seats. At heart the bulk of 
them were as little friendl}’- to a lowered franchise in the 
counties, as they had been in the case of the towns before Jlr. 
Disraeli educated them. But this was a secret dangerous 
to let out, for the enfranchised workers in the towns would 
never understand why workers in the villages should not 
have a vote. Apart from this, the tory leaders believed that 
unless the allotment of seats wont with the addition of a 
couple of million new voters, the jxrospect would be ruinously 
unfavourable to their party, and they offered determined 
resistance to the chance of a jockeying operation of this 


^ .Salunhuj Review, Ajiril 12, ISSl. 
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kind. At least one very eminent man among them had 
privately made up liis mind that the proceeding supposed to 
be designed by their opponents — their distinct professions 
notwithstanding, — would efface the tory party for thirty years 
•to come. Mr. Gladstone and his government .on the other 
hand agreed, on grounds of their own and for reasons of 
their own, that the two changes should come into operation 
together. What they contended was, that to tack redistribu- 
tion on to franchise, was to scotch or kill franchise. ‘ I do 
not hesitate to say,’ Mr. Gladstone told his electors, ‘ that 
those who are opposing us, and making use of this topic of 
redistribution of seats as a means for defeating the franchise 
bill, know as well as we do that, had we been such idiots and 
such dolts as to present to parliament a bill for the combined 
purpose, or to bring in two bills for the two purposes as one 
measure — I say, they know as well as we do, that a disgrace- 
ful failure would have been the result of our folly, and that 
.we should have been traitors to you, and to the cause we 
had in hand.’ ^ Disinterested onlookers thought there ought 
to be no great difficulty in securing the result that both sides 
desired. As the Duke of Argyll put it to Mr. Gladstone, if 
in private business two men were to come to a breach, when 
standing so near to one another in aim and profession, they 
would be shut up in bedlam. This is just what the judicious 
reader will think to-day. 

The controversy was transported from parliament to the 
platform, and a vigorous agitation marked the autumn 
recess. It was a double agitation. What began as a cam- 
paign on behalf of the rural householder, threatened to end 
as one against hereditaiy legislators. It is a well-known 
advantage in movements of this sort to be not only for, 
but also against, somebody or something; against a minister, 
by preference, or if not an individual, then against a body. 
A hereditary legislature in a community that has reached the 
self-governing stage is an anachronism that makes the easiest 
of all marks for mockery and attack, so long as it lasts. 
Nobody can doubt that if Mr. Gladstone had been the 
frantic demagogue or fretful revolutionist that his 
^ Edinburgh, August SO, 1884. 
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tliouglit, lie now had an excellent chance of bringing the 
question of the House of Lords irresistibly to the front. 
As it was, in the midst of the storm raised by his lieutenants 
and supporters all over the country, he was the moderating 
force, elaborately appealing, as he said, to the reason 4’ather 
than the fears of his opponents. 

One reproachful passage in his speeches this autumn 
acquires a rather peculiar significance in the light of the 
events that were in the coming years to follow. He is dealing 
with the argument that the hereditary House protects the 
nation against fleeting opinions : — 

How is it with regard to the solid and permanent opinion of the 
nation 1 We have had twelve parliaments since the Reform Act, 
— I have a right to say so, as I have sat in every one of them, — 
and the opinion, the national opinion, has been exhibited in the 
following manner. Ten of those parliaments have had a liberal 
majority. The eleventh parliament was the one that sat from 
1841 to 1847. It was elected as a ioiy jjarliament; but in 1846 
it put out the conservative government of Sir Robert Peel, and 
put in and supported till its dissolution, the liberal government of 
Lord John Russell. That is the eleventh parliament. But then 
there is the twelfth parliament, and that is one that you and I 
know a good deal about [Lord Beaconsfield’s parliament], for we 
talked largely on the subject of its merits and demerits, whichever 
they may be, at the time of the last election. That parliament 
was, I admit, a tory parliament from the beginning to the end. 
But I want to know, looking back for a period of moi'C than fifty 
years, which represented the solid permanent conviction of the 
nation 1 — the ten parliaments that Avere elected upon ten out of 
the tAvelve dissolutions, or the one parliament that chanced to be 
elected from the disorganized state of the liberal party in the early 
part of the year 1874 i Well, here are ten parliaments on the one 
side ; here is one parliament on the other side . . . The House of 
Lords Avas in .sympathy Avith the one pai-liament, and A\’as in 
opposition ... to the ten parliaments. And yet you arc told, 
AA’hcn, — Avc Avill say for forty-five years out of fifty — practically 
the nation has manifested its liberal tendencies by the election of 
liberal parliaments, and once only has chanced to elect a thoroughly 
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tory piirKaiuont, ynu nro Pild that it is tlic (lioroiiglily tory CHAP, 
parliament that, represents the solid and permanent opinion of tlic v 
countiy.^ 

In time a curious thing, not yet .adequately cxpl.ained, fell 
out, for the cxlcn.sion of the franchi.so in 18(57 and nowin 
resulted in a reversal of the apparent. law of things 
that had ruled our political parlies through the epoch that 
Mr. Gladstone has just .‘sket ched. 'J’hc live parliaments since 
1884 have not followed the line (d* the ten parliaments pre- 
ceding, notwithstanding the enlargement of direct ^mpular 
power. 

HI 

In August Mr. Gladstone submitted to the (jucen a 
memorandum on the political situation. It was much more 
elaborate than the ordinaiy oOicial suianissions. Lord 
Granville was t,hc only colleague who had seen it., and Mr. 
Gladstone was alone responsible for laying it before the 
sovereign. It is a masterly statement of the ease, starting 
from the assum})tion for the sake of argument t hat the tories 
were right, and the liberals wrong as to the two bills; then 
proceeding on the basis of a st.rongly expressed desire to 
keep back a movement for organic change ; next urging the 
signs that such a movement would go forward with irresistible 
force if the hill were again rejected: .and concluding thus: — 

I m.'iy say ia coiiclu.sioii t-liat there is no ])crsonal act if it be com- 
patible vith pcr.sonal honour .-md likely to contribute to an end which 
I hold very dear, that I wouhl not gl.adly do for the ])nrposc of 
lielping to clo.se the jn’e-sent controvcr.sy, .and in closing it to prevent 
the growth of one probably moi’C complex and more formidable. 

This document, tempered, imrhetorical, almost dispas- 
sionate, was the starting-point of proceedings that, .after 
enormous difficulties had been surmounted by patience .and 
perseverance, -working through his power in parliament and 
his authority in the country, ended in fin.al pacification and 
a sound political settlement. It was Mr. Gladstone’s states- 
manship that brought this pacification into sight and within 
reach. 

^ Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, August 30, ]884. 
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The Queen was deeply struck both by the force of his 
arguments and the earnest tone in which they were pressed. 
Though doubting whether there was any strong desire for 
a change in the position of the House of Lords, still she 
‘ did not shut her eyes to the possible gravity of the situation ’ 
(Aug. 31). vShe seemed inclined to take some steps for ascer- 
tabling the opinion of the leaders of opposition, with a view 
to, inducing them to modify their programme. The Duke 
of Richmond visited Balmoral (Seiit. 13), but when Mr. 
Gladstone, then himself on Deeside, heard what had passed 
in the direction of compromise, he could only say. AVaste 
of breath!’ To all suggestions of a dissolution on the case 
in issue, Mr. Gladstone said to a confidential emissaiy from 
Balmoral : — 

Never ivill I be a imrty to dissolving in order .to determine 
•whether the Lords or the Commons were right upon the Franchise 
bill. If I have anything to do with dissolution, it will be a 
dissolution upon organic change, in the House of Lords. Should 
this bill be again rejected in a definite manner, there will be only 
two courses open to me, one to cut out of jmblic life, -which I shall 
infinitely prefer ; the other to become a supporter of organic chang e 
t I'in the House of Lords, which I hate and which I am making all 
this fuss in order to avoid. We have a few weeks before us to try 
and avert the mischief. After a second rejection it will be too 
late. There is perhaps the alternative of advising a large creation 
of peers j but to this there are great objections, even if the Queen 
were willing. I am not at pi’csent sure that I could bring myself 
to be a part}’’ to the adoption of a plan like that of 1S32. 

When people talked to him of dissolution as a means of 
bringing the Lords to account, he replied in scorn: — ‘A 
marvellous conception! On .such a dissolution, if tlio 
country disapproved of the conduct of its representatives, 
it would cashier them ; but, if it disapproved of the conduct 
of the peers, it would simply have to see them resinne^thcir 
jfiace of power, to emplot^ it to the best of their ability as 
opportunity might serve, in thwarting the desires of tlio 
country expressed through its representatives.’ 

It was reported to ^Ir. Gladstone that his speeches iu 
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Scotland (though they were marked by much restraint) 
created some displeasure at Balmoral. He wrote to Lord ■ 
Granville (Sept. 26) : — 

The Queen does not know 'the facts. If she did, she would have 
known that while I have been compelled to deviate from the 
intention of speaking only to constituents which (with much 
difficulty) I kept until Aberdeen, I have thereby (and again with 
much difficulty in handling the audiences, every one of which 
would have wished a different course of proceeding) been enabled 
to do much in the way of keeping the question of organic change 
in the House of Lords out of the present stage of the controversy. 

Sir Henry Ponsonb^q of course at the Queen’s instigation, 
was indefatigable and infinitely ingenious in inventing 
devices of possible compromise betAveen Lords and Commons, 
or between Lords and ministers, such as might secure the 
passing of franchise, and yet at the same time secure the 
creation of new electoral areas before the extended franchise 
should become operative. The Queen repeated to some 
members of the opposition — she did not at this stage 
communicate directly Avith Lord Salisbuiy — the essence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s memorandum of August, and no doubt 
conveyed the impression that it had made upon her OAvn 
mind. Later correspondence betAveen her secretary and 
the Duke of Bichmond set up a salutary ferment in Avhat 
had not been at first a very promising quarter. 

MeaiiAvhile Mr. Gladstone Avas hard at Avork in other direc- 
tions. He Avas urgent (Oct. 2) that Lord Granville should 
make every effort to bring more peers into the fold to save 
the bill Avhen it reappeared in the autumn session. He had 
himself ‘garnered in a rich harvest,’ of bishops in July. 
On previous occasions he had plied the episcopal bench 
Avith political appeals, and this time he wrote to the Arch- 
bishojD of Canterbury : — 

Jitly 2, 1884. — I should haA^e felt repugnance and scruple about 
addressing your Grace at any time on any subject of a political 
nature, Jf it Avere confined AAuthin the ordinary limits of such 
subjects. But it seems impossible to refuse credit to th& accounts, 
Avhich assure us that the peers of the opposition, under Lord 
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Salisbury and bis coadjutors, are determined to use all tlieir 
strength and influence for the purpose of throwing out the 
Franchise bill in the House of Lords ; and thus of entering upon a 
conflict with the House of Commons, fi’om which at each step in 
the proceeding it may probably become more diffieult to retire, 
and which, if left to its natural course, will probably develop itself 
into a constitutional crisis of such an order, as has not occurred 
since 1832. . . . 

To Tennyson, the jDossessor of a spiritual power even more 
than archiepiscopal, who had now a place among peers 
temporal, he addressed a remonstrance (July 6) : — 

. . . Upon consideration I cannot help writing a line, for I 
must hope you will reconsider j'onr intention. The best mode in 
which I can support a suggestion seemingly so audacious is by 
informing you, that all sober-minded conservative peers are in 
great dismay at this wild proceeding of Lord (Salisbury ; that the 
ultra-radicals and Parnellites, on the other hand, are in a state of 
glee, as they believe, and rvith good reason, that the battle once 
begun will end in some great humiliation to the House of Lords, 
or some important change in its composition. That (to my 
knowledge) various bishops of conservative leanings are, on this 
account, going to vote with the government — as may be the ease 
with lay peers also. That you are the onhj 2 )ecr, so far as I know, - 
associated with liberal ideas or the liberal jiarty, Avho hesitates to 
vote against Lord Salisbury. 

In the later stage of this controversy, Tennyson shot the 
well-known lines at him — 

Sleersuiun, he not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering, for the river lierc, iny /ricml, 

Parts in two channels, moving to one end — 

This goes straight forward to the cataract : 

That streams about the bend. 

Cut tho’ the cataract seems the nearer rvay, 

■Whate’er the crowd on either bank jnay say, 

Take tbou “ the bend,” ’twill save thee many a day. 

To a poet who made to his generation such excphslto gifts 
of beauty and pleasure, the hardest of party-men ni.ay 
pardon unseasonable fears about franchise and one-horse 
constituencies. As matter of fixct and in plain jjrosc, this 
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taking of the bend was exactl}'' what the steersman had been 
doing, so as to keep other people ont of cataracts. 

‘Then why should not Lord Granville try his hand on 
ambassadors, pressing them to save their order from a 
tempest that must strain, and might wreck it ?’ To Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was in his element, or in one of his 
elements, Mr. Gladstone wrote (Oct. 8) ; — 

I see that Salisbury by his declaration in the Times of Saturday, 
that the Lords are to contend for the simultaneous passing of the 
two bills, has given you an excellent subject for denunciation, 
and you nia}’^ safel}'^ denounce him to your heart’s content. 
But I earnestly hope that you will leave us all elbow room on 
other questions which arise. If you have seen my letters 
(virtually) to the Queen, I do not think you will have found reason 
for alarm in them. I am sorry that Hartington the other day 
used the woi’d compromise, a word which has never passed my 
lips, though I believe he meant nothing wrong. If wo could find 
anything which, though surrendering nothing substantial, would 
build a bi'idge for honourable and moderate men to retreat by, I 
am sure you would not object to it. But I have a much stronger 
plea for your reserve than any request of ni}’- own. It is this, that 
the cabinet has postponed discussing the matter until AYednesday 
simply in order that you ma}'^ be present and take your share. 
The}'' meet at twelve. I shall venture to count on your doing 
nothing to narrow the ground left open to us, which is indeed but 
a stinted one. 

Three days later (Oct. 11) the Queen writing to the prime 
minister was able to mark a further stage-c — 

Although the strong expressions used by ministers in their 
recent speeches have made the task of conciliation undertaken bv 
the Queen a most difficult one, she is so much impressed with the 
importance of the issue at stake, that she has persevered in her 
endeavours, and has obtained from the leaders of the opposition 
an expression of their i-eadiness to negotiate on the ba.sis of Lord 
Hartington’s speech at Hanley. In the hope that this may lead 
to a compromise, the Queen has suggested that Lord Hartington 
may enter into communication with Lord Sali.=bury, and she 
trusts, from Mr. Gladstone’s telegram received this morning, thar 
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he will empower Lord Hartington to discuss the possibility of an 
^ agreement with Lord Salisbury. 

In acknowledgment, Mr. Gladstone offered his thanks for 
all her Majesty’s ‘ well-timed efforts to bring about an 
accommodation.’ He could not, however, he proceeded, 
feel sanguine as to obtaining any concession from the 
leaders, but he is very glad that Lord Hartington should try. 

Happily, and as might have been expected by anybody 
who remembered the action of the sensible peers who saved 
the Reform bill in 1832, the rash and headstrong men in 
high places in the tory party Avere not alloAved to haA^e their 
OAvn Avay. Before the autumn Avas over, prudent members 
of the opposition became uneasy. They knew that in 
substance the conclusion Avas foregone, but the3>- kneAV also 
that just as in their oaaui bod}'- there Avas a division betAveen 
hothead and moderate, so in the cabinet they could count 
upon a Avhig section, and probably n]3on the prime minister 
as AA'ell. They noted his Avords spoken in July, ‘It is not 
our desire to see the bill carried by storm and tempest. It 
is our desire to see it Avin its Avay b}'- persuasion and calm 
discussion to the rational minds of men.’ ^ 

MeanAvdiile Sir Michael Hicks Beach had alread}', Avith the 
knoAA’-ledge and Avithout the disapproval of other leading 
men on the tory side, suggested an exchange of vieAvs to 
Ijord Hartington, aaJio Avas Avarmly encouraged by the 
cabinet to carry on communications, as being a person 
peculiarly fitted for the task, ‘ enjoying full confidence on 
one side,’ as Sir. Gladstone said to the Queen, ‘ and pro- 
bably more on the other side than any other minister could 
enjoy.’ These tAvo cool and able men took the extension of 
county franchise for granted, and their conferences turned 
pretty exclusively on redistribution. Sir Michael pressed 
the separation of urban from rural areas, and Avhnt Avas more 
specifically important Avas his adA'ocacy of single- member 
or one-horse constituencies. His oAvn long experience of a 
scattered agricultural diA'ision had convinced him that such 
areas Avith household suffr.age Avould be unAvorkable. Lord 
Hartington kncAv the advantage of two-member constituencies 
* Dinner of the Eighty Cluh, July 11 , 18 SJ. 
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for his party, because they inatle an opening for one -whig 
candidate and one radical. Jlut he did not make this a 
question of life or death, and the ground was thoroughly well 
hoed and raked. Jjord Sali.shnrv, to whom the nature of these 
coinmimications liad been made known b}' the colleague 
concerned, told him of the suggestion from the Queen, and 
said that he and Sir Stafford Xorthcoto liad unreservedly 
accepted it. So far t.he cabinet, had found the several views 
in favour with their opponents as to electoral areas, rather 
more sweeping and radical than their owji had been, and 
they hoped tliat on the b.asis thus informally laid, they 
might proceed to the nmre developed conversation with the 
two ofticial Icarlers. Then the lory ultras interposed. 

IV 

On the last day of October the Queen wrote to Mr, 
Gladstone from llalmoral ; — 

The Queen thinks lliat ii would he a means of arriving at some 
nnder.standing if the leadens of the partic.s in both Hon.se.s could 
exchange their Yiow.s personally. The Duke of Argyll or any other 
penson unconnected for the present with the government or the 
opposition might bo employed in bringing about a meeting, and in 
assisting to solve diflicnlties. The Queen thiidvs the government 
.should in any project forming the basis of I'esolutions on redis- 
tribution to be proposed to the House, distinctly define their plans 
.at such a person.al conference. The Queen believes that were 
assurance given that the redistribution woidd not be wholly 
inimic.al to the prospects of the conservative party, their con- 
currence might be obtained. The Queen feels most strongly that 
it is of the utmost importance that in this serious crisis such 
means, even if unusual, should be tried, and knowing how fully 
Mr. Gladstone recognises the great danger that might arise by 
prolonging the conflict, the Queen earnestly trusts that he Avill 
avail himself of such means to obviate it. 

The Queen then wrote to Lord Salisbury in the same 
sense in which she had written to the prime minister. Lord 
Salisbury replied that it would give him great pleasure to 
consult with anybody the Queen might desire, and that in 
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K obedience to lier commands be would do all that lay in him 
to bring the controversy finally to a just and honourable 
issue. He went on however to say, in the caustic vein 
that was one of his ruling traits, that while cheerfully com- 
plying with the Queen’s wishes, he thought it right to add 
that, so far as his information went, no danger attached 
to the prolongation of the controversy for a consider- 
able time, nor did he believe that there was any real 
excitement in the country about it. The Queen in replying 
(Nov. 5), said that she would at once acquaint Mr. Gladstone 
with what he had said. 

The autumn session began, and the Franchise bill was 
introduced again. Three days later, in consequence of 
a communication from the other camp, the debate on 
the second reading was conciliatory, but the tories 
won a bye-election, and the proceedings in committee 
became menacing and clouded. Discrepancies abounded in 
the views of the opposition upon redistribution. When the 
third reading came (Nov. 11), important men on the tory 
side insisted on the production of a Seats bill, and declared 
there must be no communication with the enemy. Mr. 
Gladstone was elaborately pacific. If he could not get 
IDeace, he said, at least let it be recorded that he desired peace. 
The parleys of Lord Hartington and Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
came to an end, 

Mr, Gladstone late one night soon after this (Nov. 14), 
had a long conversation with Sir Stafford Northcote at the 
house of a friend. He had the authority of the cabinet (not 
given for this special interview) to promise the introduction 
of a Seats bill before the coimnittee stage of the Franchise 
bill in the Lords, provided he was assured that it could be 
done without endangering or retarding franchise. North- 
cote and i^lr. Gladstone made good jirogrcss on the principles 
of redistribution. Then came an awkward inessage from 
Lord Salisbury that the Lords could not let the Franchise 
bill through, until the}’’ got the Seats bill from the Commons, 
So negotiations were again broken off. 

The only hope now ivas tliat a sufhcieut number of Lord 
Salisbury’s adherents would leave him in the lurch, if he 
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did not close with what was understood to be ^Ir. Gladstone’s 
engagement, to procure and press a seats bill as soon as ever 
franchise was out of danger. So it happened, and the door 
that had thus been shut, speedily opened. Indirect com- 
munication reached the treasury bench that seemed to show 
the leaders of opposition lo be again alive. There were 
many surmises, evGiybody was excited, and two great tory 
leaders in the Lords called on Lord Gr.anville one day, anxious 
for a modus viveudi. jMr. Gladstone in the Commons, in 
conformit}' with a previous decision of the cabinet, declared 
the willingness of the government to produce a bill or 
explain its provisions, on receiving a reasonable guarantee 
that the Franchise bill would be passed before the end of 
the sittings. The ifltras of the opposition still insisted on 
making bets all round that the Franchise bill would not 
become law; besides betting, they declared they would die 
on the floor of the House in resisting an accommodation. 
A meeting of the party was summoned at l.he Carlton club 
for the purpose of declaring war to the knife, and Lord 
Salisbury was reported to hold to his determination. This 
resolve, however, proved to have been shaken by Mr, Glad- 
stone’s language on a previous day. The general principles 
of redistribution had been suflicientl}’’ sifted, tested, and 
compared to show that there was no insuperable discrepancy 
of view. It was made clear to Lord Salisbury circuitously, 
that though the government required adequate assurances 
of the safety of franchise before presenting their scheme 
upon seats, this did not preclude private and confidential 
illumination. So the bill was read a second time. 

All went prosjDerousl}’' forward. On November 19, Lord 
Salisbury and Sir S. Northcote came to Downing Street in 
the afternoon, took tea with the prime minister, and had a 
friendly conversation for an hour in which much ground 
was covered. The heads of the government scheme were 
discussed and handed to the ojDposition leaders. Mr. Glad- 
stone was well satisfied. He was much struck, he said after, 
with the quickness of the tory leader, and found it a pleasure 
to deal with so acute a man. Lord Salisbury, for his part, 
was interested in the novelty of the proceeding, for no 
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precedent could be found in our political or party history 
for the discussion of a measure before its introduction 
between the leaders of the two sides. This novelty stirred 
his curiosity, while he also kept a sharp eye on the main 
party chance. He proved to be entirely devoid *of respect for 
tradition, and Mr. Gladstone declared himself to be a strong 
conservative in comparison. The meetings went on for 
several days through the various parts of the questions. Lord 
Hartington, Lord Granville, and Sir Charles Dilke being also 
taken into council — the last of the three being unrivalled 
master of the intricate detaiLs. 

The operation was watched with jealous eyes by the 
radicals, though they had their guardians in the cabinet. 
To Mr. Bright who, having been all his life denounced as a 
violent republican, was now in the view of the new school 
hardl^T^ eAmn so much as a sound radical, Mr. Gladstone 
thought it well to write (Nov. 25) words of comfort, if 
comfort were needed ; — 

I wisli to give 3mu the assurance that in the private communi- 
cations which are now going on, liberal principles such as we 
should conceive and term them, are in no danger. Those with 
whom we confer arc thinking without doubt of partj' interests, as 
affected by this or that arrangement, but these are a distinct 
matter, and I am not so good at them as some others ; but the 
general proposition vdiich I have stated is I think one wliich I can 
pronounce with some confidence. . . . The whole operation is 
essentially delicate and .slippery, and I can hardly conceive any 
other circumstance in which it would be justified, but in the 
present veiy peculiar case T think it is not onh" warranted, but 
called for. 

On November 27 all was Avell over; and Gladstone 
was able to inform the Queen that ‘ the delicate and novel 
communications ’ between the two sets of leaders had been 
brought to a haj^pj’ termination. ‘His first duty,’ ho said, 
‘was to tender his grateful thanks to j'our IMajesty for the 
wise, gi-acious, and steady influence on your jMaiesty’s part, 
which has so powerfully contributed to bring about this 
accommodation, and to avert a serious crisis of affairs.’ He 
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adds tliafc 4iis cordial acknowledgments are due to Lord 
Salisbuiy and Sir Stafford Nortlicote for the manner in 
which they have conducted their difficult communications.’ 
The Queen promptly replied ; — ' I gladly and thankfully 
return your telegrams. To he able to he of use is all I care 
to live for now.’ By way of winding up negotiations so 
remarkahle, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Salishury to thank 
him for his kindness, and to say that he could have desired 
nothing better in candour and equity. Their conversation 
on the Seats bill would leave him none but the most agree- 
able recollections. 

The Queen was in high good humour, as she had a right 
to be. She gave Mr. Gladstone ample credit for his con- 
ciliatory spirit. The last two months had been veiy trying 
to her, she said, but she confessed herself repaid by the 
thought that she had assisted in a settlement. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s severest critics on the tory side confessed that ' they 
did not think he had it in him.’ Some friends of his 
in high places even suggested that this would be a good 
moment for giving him the garter. He wrote to Sir Arthur 
Gordon (Dec. 5) : — The time of this government has been on 
the whole the most stormy and difficult that I have known in 
office, and the last six weeks have been perhaps the most 
anxious and difficult of the government.’ 


Y 

One further episode^ deserves a section, if the reader will 
turn back for a moment or two. The question whether 
the extension of the parliamentary franchise to rural 
householders should be limited to Great Britain or should 
apply to the whole kingdom, had been finally discussed in 
a couple of morning sittings in the month of May. Nobody 
who heard it can forget the speech made against Irish 
inclusion by Mr. Plunket, the eloquent grandson of the most 
eloquent of all the orators vdiom Ireland has sent to the 
imperial senate. He warned the House that to talk of 
assimilating the franchise in Ireland to the franchise in 
England, was to use language without meaning; that out of 
seven hundred and sixty thousand inhabited houses in 
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Ireland, no fewer than four hundred and thirty- five thousand 
were rated at one pound and under; that those whom the 
bill would enfranchise would be taken from a class of whom 
'more than forty per cent, could neither read nor write; that 
the measure would strengthen the hands of- that disloyal 
party who boasted of their entire indifference to English 
opinion, and their undivided obligation to influences which 
Englishmen were wholty unable to realise. Then in a loftj' 
strain Mr. Plunket foretold that the measure which they 
were asked to pass would lead up to, and Avould iDrecipitate, 
the establishment of a separate Irish nationality. He re- 
minded his hearers that the empire had been reared not 
more by the endurance of its soldiers and sailors than by 
the sagacity and firmness, the con]mon sense and jjatriotism 
of that ancient parliament; and he ended with a fervid 
prayer that the historian of the future might not have to 
tell that the union of these three kingdoms on which rested 
all its honour and all its power— a union that could never 
be broken by the force of domestic traitor or foreign foe- 
yielded at last under the pressure of the political ambitions 
and party exigencies of British statesmen. 

The orator’s stately diction, his solemn tone, the depth of 
his conviction, made a profound impression. Newer parlia- 
mentary hands below the government gangwaj’’, as he went 
on, asked one another bj’^ what arts of parliamentary defence 
the veteran minister could possibly deal with this searching 
appeal. Only a quarter of an hour remained. In two or three 
minutes Mr. Gladstone had swept the solemn impression 
entirely away. Contrary to his wont, he began at once upon tlio 
top note. With higli passion in his voice, and ^nasteringges- 
ture in his uplifted arm, ho dashed impctiiou.sl3mi23on the foe. 
What weighs upon m3' inind is this, he said, that when tlic 
future historian sjjeaks of the greatness of this empire, and 
traces the manner in which it has "rown throimh successive 
generations, he will sa3’ that in that histoiy there was one 
chapter of disgrace, and that chajjtor of disgrace was the 
treatment of Ireland. It is the scale of justice that will 
determine the issue of the conflict with Ireland, if conflict 
there is to ho. 'i’hcrc is nothing wc can do, cried the orator. 
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placing in your hands evidence that v'ill show that we are, ^ 

not acting on principles of justice towards you, that can 
render you for a moment formidable in our eyes, should the 
day unfortunately arise when )*ou endeavour to la}' hands 
on this great structure of the British empire. Let us be as 
strong in right as we are in population, in wealth, and in 
historic traditions, and then we shall not fear to do justice 
to Ireland. There is but one mode of making England weak 
in the face of Ireland — that is b}' applying to her principles 
of inequality and principles of injustice. 

As members sallied forth from the House to dine, they felt 
that this vehement inqn'ovisation had put the true answer. 
l\Ir. Plunket’s fine appeal to those who had been comrades of 
the Irish loyalists in guarding the union was well enough, yet 
who but the Irish loyalists had held Ireland in the hollow 
of their hands for generation upon generation, and who hut 
they were answerable for the odious and dishonouring failure, 

BO patent before all the world, to eflect a true incorporation 
of their country in a united realm ? And if it should 
happen that Irish loyalists should sullcr from extension of 
equal civil rights to Irishmen, Avhat sort of reason was that 
why the principle of exclusion and ascendency which had 
worked such mischief in the past, should be persisted in 
for a long and indefinite future? These views, it is im- 
portant to observe, were shared, not only by the minislcr’.s 
own party, but by a powerful body among his oppoiicnfs. 

Some of the gentlemen who had been most furious against (be 
government for not stopping Irish meetings in the autumn of 
18S.3, were now most indignant at the bare idea of refusing or 
delaying a proposal for strengthening tlic hands of the •\-ery 
people who promoted and attended such meetings. It is (riio 
also that only two or three months before. Lord Hartington 
had declared that it would be most unwise to deal with the 
Irish franchise. Still more recently, dir. IE. If. Smith had 
declared that any extension of the su/lrage in Ireland would 
draw after it confiscation of j)roperty, ruin of industrv, • 
withdrawal of capital, — misery, wretchedness, and war.' 

The valour of the platform, however, often expires in the 
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keener air of cabinet and parliament. It became Lord 
Hartington’s duty now to move the second reading of pro- 
visions which he had just described as most unwise 
visions, and Mr. Smith found himself the object of brilliant 
mockery from the daring leader' below the gangway on his 
own side. 

Lord Randolph produced a more serious, though events 
soon showed it to be not any more solid an argument, when 
he said that the man who lives in a mud cabin very often 
has a decent holding, and has inoney in the savings’ bank 
besides, and more than that, he is often more lit to take an 
interest in politics, and to form a sound view about them, 
than the English agricultural labourer. The same speaker 
2)roceeded to argue that the Fenian proclivities of the towns 
would be more than counterbalanced by the increased ijowcr 
given to the 2)easautiy. The incidents of agricultural life, 
he observed, are unfavourable to revolutionary movements, 
and the peasant is much more under the proper and legiti- 
mate influence of the Roman catholic priesthood than the 
lower classes of the towns. On the whole, the extension of 
the franchise to the peasantry of Ireland would not be un- 
favourable to the landlord interest. Yet Lord Randoljdi, 
who regaled the House with these chimerical speculations, 
had had far better opportunities than almost any other Eng- 
lishman then in parliament of knowing something about 
Ireland. 

What is certain is that Enerlish and Scotch members acted 
with their eyes open. Irish tgries and Irish nationalists 
agreed in menacing jjredictions. The vast masses of Irish 
jicople, said the former, had no sense of loyalty and no love 
of order to which a government could ajjpcal. In many 
districts the' only person who was unsafe was the 2>caco 
oliicer or the relatives of a murdered man. The effect of 
the change would bo the utter annihilation of the political 
2)ower of the most orderly, the most loyal, the most educated 
classes of Ireland, and the swamping of one-fourth of the 
community, representing two-thirds of its property. A 
representative of the great house of Hamilton in the 
Commons, amid a little cloud of the dishevelled prophecies 
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too common in liis class, assured the ITousc that everybody CHAP, 
hiicv that if the franchise in Ireland were extended, the days ^ 
of home rule could not he far distant. The representative ‘Lt. 75. 
of the great house of Eeresford in the Lords, the resident 
possessor of a noble domain, an able and determined man, 

■with large hnowledge of liis countrv, so far as large know- 
ledge can he acquired from a single point of view, expressed 
his strong conviction that after the passage of this bill 
the Irish outlook -would ho blacker than it had over been 
before.'* 

Another person, far more powerful than any Hamilton or 
Beresford, was equally cxjdicit. AVith characteristic frigidity, 
precision, and confidence, the Irish leader had defined his 
l-iolicy and his expectations. ‘ Beyond a shadow of doubt,’ 
he had said to a meeting in the Botunda at Hublin, ‘ it will 
be for the Irish people in England —separated, isolated as 
they arc — and for your independent Iri.sh members, to deter- 
mine at the next general election whether a tory or a liberal 
English ministry shall rule England. This is a great force 
and a great power. If we cannot rule ourselves, we can at 
least cause them to be ruled as we choose. This force has 
already gained for Ireland inclusion in the coming Franchise 
hill. Wg have reason to be proud, hopeful, and energetic.’ " 

In any ease, he informed the House of Commons, even if 
Ireland were not included in the bill, the national party 
would come back seventy- five strong. If household suffrage 
were conceded to Ireland, they would come back ninety 
strong.^ That was the only difference. Therefore, though 
he naturally supported inclusion,* it was not at all indis- 
pensable to the success of his policy, and he watched the 
proceedings in the committee as calmly as he might have 
watched a battle of frogs and mice. 

* Lord Waterford, July 7, 1884. means of this bill.’ 

- December 11, 188.3. "* This was only the second occasion 

® ‘I am not at all sure,’ Mr. Forster on Avhich his party in cardinal divi- 
rashly said (March 31, 1884), ‘thathlr. .sions voted wtli tlie government. 

Parnell will increase his followers by 
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THE SOUDAN 
[ 1884 ^- 1885 ) 

You can only govern men by imagination : -witliont imagination 
thej' are brutes . . . ’Tis by speaking to the soul that j'ou electrify 
men. — Napoleox. 

In the late summer of 1881 a certain native of .Dongola, 
proclaiming himself a heaven-inspired Mahdi, began to 
rally to his banner the wild tribes of the southern Soudan. 
His mission was to confound the wicked, the hypocrite, the 
unbeliever, and to convert the world to the true faith in the one 
God and his prophet. The fame of the j\[ahdi’s eloquence, 
his piety, his zeal, rapidly spread. At his ear he found a coun- 
sellor, so well known to us after as the khalifa, and this man 
soon taught the prophet politics. The misrule of the Soudan 
by Egypt had been atrocious, and the combination of a 
religious revival with the destruction of that hated yoke 
swelled a cry that was irresistible. The rising rapidly 
extended, for fanaticism in such regions soon takes fire, and 
the Egyptian pashas had been sore oppressors, even judged 
by the rude standards of oriental states. Never was insur- 
rection more amply justified. From the firsf., i\I r. Gladstone’s 
curious instinct for liberty disclosed to him that here was a, 
.c?sc of j a people rightly struggling to bo free.’^ The phrase 
was mocked and derided then and down to the end of the 
chapter. Yet it was the simple truth. 'During all my 
^/jjolitical life,’ ho said at a later .stage of Soudanese affair.s, 

‘ I am thankful to say that I have never opened my lips in 
favour of a domination such as that which has been exer- 
cised upon certain countries b}' certain other countries, and 
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I am not going now to begin/ ‘ I look upon the possession chap. 
of tbe Soudan/ be proceeded, ' as tbe calamity of Egypt. It ^ 
has been a drain on ber treasury, it bas been a drain on ber 
men. It is estimated that 100,000 Egyptians bave laid 
down tbeir lives in endeavouring to maintain that barren 
conquest.’ Still stronger was tbe Soudanese side of tbe 
case. Tbe rule of tbe Mabdi was itself_ a_^tyranny, and 
tribe fougbt witb tribe, but tbat was deemed an easier 
yoke than tbe sway of tbe pasbas from Cairo. Every 
vice of eastern rule flourisbed freely under Egyptian 
bands. At Kbartoum whole families of Coptic clerks kept 
tbe accounts of plundering raids supported by Egyptian 
soldiers, and ‘tbis was a government collecting its taxes.’ 

Tbe function of tbe Egyptian soldiers ' was tbat of bonest 
countrymen sharing in tbe villainy of tbe brigands from the 
Levant and Asia Minor, who wrung money, women, and 
drink from a miserable population.’^ Yet tbe railing against 
Mr. Gladstone for saying tbat the ‘rebels’ were rightly 
struggling to be free could not bave been more furious if 
the Mabdi had been for dethroning Marcus Aurelius or 
Saint Louis of France. 

The ministers at Cairo, however, naturally could not 
find in their hearts to withdraw from territory that bad 
been theirs for over sixty years,^ although in tbe winter 
of 1882-3 Colonel Stewart, an able British officer, bad 
reported tbat tbe Egyptian government was wholly un- 
fit to rule tbe Soudan; it bad not money enough, nor 
fighting men enough, nor administrative skill enough^ 
and abandonment at least of large portions of it was tbe 
only reasonable course. Such counsels found no favour 
witb tbe kbedive’s advisers and agents, and General Hicks, 
an Indian officer, appointed on tbe staff of tbe Egyptian 
army in tbe spring of 1883, was now despatched by tbe 
government of tbe kbedive from Kbartoum, for tbe re- 
covery of distant and formidable regions. If bis operations 
bad been limited to tbe original intention of clearing Sennaar 

^ Wingato, pp. 50, 51. Egypt had a more or less insecure 

* The Soudan ■was conquered in hold over the count^ 3 ^ In 1S70 Sir 
1S19 hj’’ Ismail Pasha, the son of Samuel Baker added the equatorial 
Mchemet Ali, and from that date provinces to the Eg 3 q)tian Soudan. 
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of rebels and protecting Khartoum, all might have been 
^well. Unluckily some trivial successes over the Mahdi 
encouraged the Cairo government to design an advance into 
Kordofan, and the reconquest of all the vast wildernesses of 
the Soudan. Lord Dufferin, Sir E. Malet, Colonel SteAvart, 
were all of them clear that to attempt any such task Avith an 
empty chest and a Avorthless army Avas madness,' and they 
all argued for the abandonment of Kordofan and Darfur. 
The cabinet in London, fixed in their resolve not to accept 
responsibility for a Soudan war, and not to enter upon that 
responsibility by giving advice for or against the advance of 
Hicks, stood aloof.^ In vicAV of all that followed later, 
and of their subsequent adoption of the policy of aban- 
doning the Soudan, British ministers would eAudently 
have been wiser if they had now forbidden an advance 
so pregnant AAuth disaster. Events shoAved this to have 
been the capital miscalculation AA’^hence all else of misfor- 
tune folloAA’-ed. The sounder the policy of abandonment, the 
stronger the reasons for insisting that the Egyptian govern- 
ment should not undertfSke operations inconsistent AA'ith 
that policy. The Soudan AA\as not Avithin_JI^^pherqof our 
responsibilit}’-, birrE^’'pt AA^as; and just because the separa- 
tion of Eg^t from the Soudan AA’-as AA’ise and necessary, it 
might have been expected that England AA'ould peremptorily 
interpose to prevent a departure from the path of separa- 
tion. What Hicks himself, a capable and dauntless man, 
thought of the chances Ave do not positively knoAS', but 
he AA’as certainly alive to the risks of such a march AA'ith 
such material. On November 5 (1883) the aaLoIc force AA^as 
cut to pieces, the Auctorious dervishes AA^ere free to advance 
nortliAA^ards, and the loose fabric of Egyj>tian authority aats 
shattered to the ground. 


* ifr. Gladstone .said on Nov. 2, 
1S82 : — ‘It is no part of the duty 
incumbent upon us to restore order 
in the Soudan. It is politically con- 
nected with Egj-pt in con.sc<)uence of 
its very recent conquest; but it has 
nob been included within the sjihcrc 
of our operations, and we are by no 
means disposed to admit without 


qualification that it is within the 
sphere of our responsibility.’ Lord 
Granville, Jlay 7, ISS.S; — ‘II.M. 
government are in no u-ay re.sjion- 
sible for the operations in the Soudan, 
which have been undertaken under 
the authority of the ligyptian gov- 
ernment, or for the appointment or 
actions of Gcncr.nl Ificks,’ 
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The three Bi'itish military officers in Cairo all agreed that 
the Egyptian government could not hold Khartoum if the 
Mahdi should draw down upon it ; and unless a British, an 
Indian, or a Turkish force came to the rescue, abandonment 
of the Soudan was the only possible alternative. The 
London cabinet decided that the}'^ would not employ British 
or Indian troops in the Soudan, and though they had no 
objection to the resort to the Turks by Egypt, if the Turks 
would pay their own expenses (a condition fatal to any such 
resort), they strongl}’’ recommended the khedive to abandon 
all territory south of Assouan or Wady-Halfa. Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who had now assumed his post upon a theatre where 
he was for long j^ears to come to play the commanding part, 
concurred in thinking that the policy of complete abandon- 
ment was the best admitted by the circumstances. It is the 
way of the world to suppose that because a given course is 
best, it must therefore be possible and ought to be simple. 
Baring and his colleagues at Cairo were under no. such 
illusion, but it Avas the foundation of most of the criticism 
that noAV broke forth in the English press. 

The unparalleled difficulties that ultimately attended the 
evacuation of the Soudan naturally led inconsiderate critics, — 
and such must ever be the majority, — to condemn the policy 
and the cabinet Avho ordered it. So apt are men in their 
rough judgments on great disputable things, to mistake a 
mere impression for a real opinion ; and Ave must patiently 
admit that the Result — success or failure in the Event — is 
the most that they have time for, and all that they can go by. 
Yet tAA’^o remarks are to be made upon this facile censure. 
The first is that those Avho kneAv the Soudan best, approved 
most. On January 22, 1884, Gordon Avrote to Lord Gran- 
ville that the Soudan ever Avas and_eyer avouM be a useless' 
possession, and that he thought the Queen’s ministers ‘ fully 
justifiedTiif recommending evacuation, inasmuch as the sacri- 
fices necessary tOAvards securing good government would be 
far too onerous to admit of such an attempt being made.’ 
Colonel StcAvart quite agreed, and added the exclamation 
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tliat nobody wlio had ever visited the Soudan could escape 
/ the reflection, ‘ What a useless possession and what a huge 
encumbrance on Egypt ! ’ As we shall see, the time soon 
came when Gordon accepted the policy of evacuation, 
even with an emphasis of his own. The second remark 
is that the reconquest of the Soudan and the holding 
.of Khartoum was for the Egyptian government, if left 
to its own resources, neither more nor less than im- 
possible; these objects, whether the}'^ were good objects or 
bad, not only meant recourse to British troops for the first 
immense operations, but the retention of them in a huge, 
and most inhospitable region for an indefinite time. A third 
consideration will certainly not be overlooked b}'’ anybody 
who thinks on the course of the years of Egyptian reform 
that have since elapsed, and constitute so remarkable a 
chapter of British administration, — namelj’', that this bene- 
ficent achievement would have been fatall}’^ clogged, if those 
who conducted it had also had the Soudan on their hands. 
The renovation or reconstruction of what is called Egypt 
proper, its finances, its army, its ciril rule, would have been 
/absolutely out of reach, if at the same time its guiding 
statesmen had been charged with the responsibilities of 
recovering and holding that vaster tract which had been so 
rashly acquired and so mercilessly misgoverned. This is fuUy 
admitted by those who have had most to do with the result. 

Ill 

The polic}’’ of evacuation was taken as carrying with it 
the task of extricating the Egyptian garrisons. This aim 
induced Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet once more to jjlay an active 
military part, though Britain had no share in planting, these 
garrisons where they were. Wise men in Egypt were of the 
same mind as General Gordon, that in the eastern Soudan 
it would have been better for the British government to 
keep quiet, and ' let events work themselves out.’ Unfortu- 
nately the ready clamour of headlong philanthi'opists, political 
part)’’ men, and the men who think England humiliated if 
r she ever lets slip an excuse for drawing her sword, drove the 
I cabinet on to the rocks. When the decision of the cabinet was 
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taken (Feb. 12, 1883) to send troops to Suakin, Mr. Gladstone CHAP, 
stood alone in objecting. Many thousands of savages were . 
slaughtered under humanitarian pressure, not a few English 
lives were sacrificed, much treasure flowed, and yet Sinkat 
fell, and Tokar fell, and our labours in the eastern Soudan 
were practically fruitless.^ The operations had no effect 
upon the roll of the fierce mahdi wave over the Soudan. 

In England, excitement of the unsound sort that is 
independent of knowledge, consideration, or deliberation; 
independent of any weighing of the actual facts and any 
forecast of latent possibilities, grew more and more vociferous. 
Ministers quailed. Twice they inquired of their agent in 
Egypt “ whether General Gordon might not be of use, and 
twice they received an adverse reply, mainly on the ground 
that the presence in authority of a Christian officer was a 
dubious mode of confronting a sweeping outbreak of moslem 
fanaticism, and would inevitably alienate tribes that were 
still not caught by the Mahdi.^ Unhappily a third applica- 
tion from London at last prevailed, and Sir E. Baring, sup- 
ported by Nubar, by Sir Evelyn Wood, by Colonel Watson, 
who had served with Gordon and knew him well, all agreed 
that Gordon would be the best man if he would pledge 
himself to carry out the policy of withdrawing from the 
Soudan as quickly as possible. ‘Whoever goes,' said Sir E. 

Baring in pregnant words to Lord Granville, will ‘ undertake 
a service of great difficulty and danger.' This was on Janu- 
ary 16th. Two days later the die was cast. Mr. Gladstone 
was at Hawarden. Lord Granville submitted the question 
(Jan. 14, 1884) to him in this form: — ‘If Gordon says he 

^ It was a general mistake at that with the governor -general of the 
time to suppose that wherever a Soudan upon the suppression of the 
garrison fell into the hands of the slave trade, but was appointed (1877) 

Mahdi, they were massacred. At governor-general of the Soudan, Dar- 
Tokar, for instance, the soldiers were fur, the equatorial provinces, and 
incorporated by the victors. See the Bed Sea littoral. He held this 
Wingate, p. 553. position till the end of 1879, suppxes- 

^ Granville to Baring, Dec. 1, 1883 ; sing the slave trade with n strong 
Jan. 10, 1884. hand and improving the means of com- 

® Gordon had suppressed the Tai- munication throughout the Soudan, 
ping rising in China in 1863. In 1874 He succeeded in establishing eompaja- 
he was appointed by the Egyptian tive order. Then the new Egyptian 
government governor-general of the government reversed Gordon’s policy, 
equatorial provinces of central Africa, and the result of his six years’ work 
In 1876 he resigned owing to trouble soon fell to pieces. 
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believes be could by his personal influence excite the tribes 
to escort the Khartoum garrison and inhabitants to Suakin, a 
little pressure on Baring might be advisable. The destruction 
of these poor people will be a great disaster.’ Mr. Gladstone 
telegraphed that to this and other parts of the same letter, 
he agreed. Granville then sent him a copy of the telegram 
putting ‘ a little pressure on Baring.’ To this Mr. Gladstone 
replied (Jan. 16) in words that, if they had only been taken 
to heart, would have made all the difference : — 

I can find no fault with your telegram to Baring rc Chinese 
Gordon, and the main point that strikes me is this : While his 
opinion on the Soudan may he of great value, must we not he 
very careful in any instruction Ave give, that he does not shift the 
centre of gravity as to political and military responsibility for that 
country. In brief, if he reports Avhat should be done, he should not 
be the judge who should do it, nor ought he to commit us on that 
point by advice officially giAmn. It Avould be extremely difficult 
after sending him to reject such adAuce, and it should therefore, 
I think, be made clear that he is not our agent for the purpose 
of advising on that point. 

On January 18, Lord Hartington (then secretary of state 
for Avar), Lord Granville, Lord Northbrook, and Sir Charles 
Dilko, met at the Avar office in Pall Mall. The summons 
Avas sudden. Lord Wolsele}'' brought Gordon and left 
him in the ante-room. After a conversation Avith the 
ministers, he came out and said to Gordon, ‘Government 
are determined to OAUicuate the Soudan, for they Avill not 
guarantee the future goAmrnment. Will you go and do it ? ’ 

‘ I said, “ Yes.” He said , " Go in.” I ^vent in and sa^u ihcm- 
They said, “Did Wolseley toll you our orders?” I said, “Yes.'’ 
I said, “ You Avill not guarantee future government of the 
Soudan, and you Avish me to go up and evacuate noAv.” They 
said, “ Yes,” and it was over, and, I left at 8 p.ni. for Calais.’ * 
This graphic story does not iwetcnd to be a full Aversion of 
all that passed, though it puts the essential point unmistak- 
ably enough. Lord Granville seems to haA'o clruAvn Gordon’.s 

1 ni>r(loii'.s Ijctters ti> Tianics, ISS.a. It.ag, .md the Duke of C.Atnhridgc Jicld 
Lord (Jninvillc took Jiin ticket, open tlic carri.-igo door. 

Lord Wolseley c.-irried tlio Clencr.arK 
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special attention to tlie measures to be taken for the security 
of the Egyptian garrisons (plural) still holding positions in 
the Soudan and to the best mode of evacuating the interior.^ 
On the other hand, according to a very authentic account 
that I have seen, Gordon on this occasion stated that the 
danger at Khartoum was exaggerated, and that he would be 
able to bring away the garrisons without difficulty. 

Thus in that conclave of sober statesmen a tragedy began. 
The next day one of the four ministers met another; 
‘We were proud of ourselves 3’-esterday — are you sure 
we did not commit a gigantic folly ? ’ The prime minister 
had agreed at once on receiving the news of what was done 
at the war office, and telegraphed assent the same night.^ 
The whole cabinet met four days later, Mr. Gladstone among 
them, and the decision was approved. There was hardl}’’ a 
choice, for by that time Gordon was at Brindisi. Gordon, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, was a hero of heroes. He was a soldier 
of infinite personal courage and daring ; of striking military 
energy, initiative and resource; a high, pure, and single 
character, dwelling much in the region of the unseen. But 
as all who knew him admit, and as his own records testify, 
notwithstanding an under-current of shrewd common-sense, 
he was the creature, almost the sport, of impulse ; his im- 
pressions and purposes changed with the speed of lightning ; 
anger often mastered him ; he went very often by intuitions 
and inspirations rather than by cool inference from carefully 
surveyed fact: with many variations of mood he mixed, 
as we often see in people less famous, an invincible 
faith in his own rapid prepossessions while they lasted. 
Everybody now discerns that to despatch a soldier of this 
temperament on a piece of business that was not only 
difficult and dangerous, as Sir E. Baring said, but profoundly 
obscure, and needing vigilant sanity and self-control, was 
little better than to call in a wizard with his magic. Mr. 
Gladstone always professed perplexity in understanding why 
the violent end of the gallant Cavagnari in Afghanistan, 

^Baring’s Instructions to Gordon concurrence in your proceedings about 
(Jan. 25, 1SS4). Gordon: but Cliester would not 

^ Gladstone to Granville, Jan. 19, awake and the message only went on 
18S4. — ‘I telegraphed last night my this morning.’ 
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Stirred the world so little in comparison with the fate of 
Gordon. The answer is that Gordon seized the imagination 
of England, and seized it on its higher side. His religion 
was eccentric, but it was religion ; the Bible was the rock 
on which he founded himself, both old dispensation and 
new ; he was known to hate forms, cemmonies, and all the 
‘ solemn plausibilities ’ ; his speech was sharp, pithy, rapid, 
and ironic ; above all, he Imew the ways of war and would not 
bear the sword for nought. All this was material enough 
to make a popular ideal, and this is what Gordon in an 
ever-increasing degree became, to the immense inconveni- 
ence of the statesmen, otherwise so sensible and wary, who 
had now improvidently let the genie forth from the jar. 

IV 

It has been sometimes contended that all the mischief 
that followed was caused by the diversion of Gordon from 
Suakin, his original destination. If lieHiad gone to the 
Red Sea, as originally intended, there to report on the state 
and look of things in the Soudan, instead of being waylaid 
and brought to Cairo, and thence despatched to Khartoum, 
they say, no catastrophe would have hapjiened. This is not 
certain, for the dervishes in the eastern Soudan were in the 
flush of open revolt, and Gordon might either have been 
killed or taken prisoner, or else he would have come back 
without performing any part of his mission. In fact, on his 
way from London to Port Said, Gordon had suggested that 
with a view to carrying out evacuation, the khedive should 
make him governor-general of the Soudan. Lord Granville 
authorised Baring to procure the nomination, and this Sir 
Evelyn did, ‘ for the time necessary to accomplish the 
evacuation.’ The instructions were thus changed, in an 
important sense, but the change was suggested by Gordon 
and sanctioned by Lord Granvilie.^ 

> Dilkc in Ilousuof ComiTJons, Fcl>. ol»jeot of reporting from tlirncc nn 
14, ISSl. fe’ce also Lord O'r.'inville to the best inctliod of effecting thy 
Sir K. Baring, Mnrcli2S, 1S84. In re- evacuation of the Soudan. . . . His 
capitulating the instruclions given instructions, dronvi vp in ucrurdance 
to General Gordon, lyord Granville irilh hi^ oim ri’V.<, ^verc to rejiortto 

p_.jyg ‘ //i> (Gordon’s) /fr"'? ;)ro// 0 'rtf lier Majesty’s government, on the 

w.as to proceed to Suakin with the military situnlion in Die .Soudan, 'etc. 
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When Gordon left London his instructions, drafted in fact CHAP. 

^ T'V 

by himself, were that he should ' consider and report upon < 
the best mode of effecting the evacuation of the interior of 
the Soudan.’ He was also to perform such duties as the 
Egyptian government might Avish to entrust to him, and 
as might be communicated to him by Sir E. Baring.^ • 

At Cairo Baring and Nuhar, after discussion Avith Gordon, 
altered the mission from one of advice and report to an 
executive mission — a change that A\'as doubtless authorised 
and covered by the original reference to duties to be 
entrusted to him by Egj'pt. But there Avas no change in 
the policy either at DoAAming Street or Cairo, Whether 
advisory or executive, the only policy charged upon the 
mission Avas abandonment. When the draft of the new 
instructions was read to Gordon at Cairo, Sir E. Baring 
expressly asked him Avhether he entirely concurred in ‘ the 
policy of abandoning the Soudan,’ and Gordon not only 
concurred, but suggested the strengthening words, that he 
thought ‘it should on no account be changed.’ ^ This 
despatch, along Avith the instructions to Gordon making 
this vast alteration, Avas not received in London until 
Feb. 7. By this time Gordon was crossing the desert, and 
out of reach of the English foreign office. 

On his AA’^ay from Brindisi, Gordon had prepared a memor- 
andum for Sir E. Baring, in Avhich he set out his opinion 
that the Soudan had better be restored to the different petty 
sultans in existence before the Egyptian conquest, and an 
attempt should be made to form them into some sort of 
confederation. These petty rulers might be left to accept the 
Mahdi for their sovereign or not, just as they pleased. But 
in the same document he emphasised the policy of abandon- 
ment ‘ I understand,’ he says, ‘ that H.M.’s government 
have come to the irrevocable decision not to incur the very 
onerous duty of granting to the peoples of the Soudan a just 
future govermnent.’ Left to their independence, the sultans 
‘would doubtless fight among themselves.’ As for future 
good government, it Avas evident that ‘ this we could not 

. ^ Por the full text of these instruc- = Baring to Granville, January 28, 

tions, Bee Appendix. 1884. 
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flung himself with ardour into the policy of ‘smashing 
up’ the Mahdi, with resort to British and Indian troops. 
This was a violent reversal of all that had been either settled 
or dreamed of, whether in London or at Cairo. A still more 
vehement stride came next. He declared that to leave out- 
lying garrisons to their fate would he an ‘ indelible disgrace.’ 
Yet, as Lord Hartington said, the government ‘ were under 
no moral obligation to use the military resources of this 
empire for the relief of those garrisons.’ As for Gordon’s 
opinion that ‘ indelible disgrace ’ Avould attach to the British 
government if the}'' were not relieved, ‘ I do not admit,’ 
said the minister very sensibly, ‘ that General Gordon is on 
this point a better authority than anybody else.’^ All this 
illustrates the energy of Gordon’s mental movements, and 
also, what is more important, the distracting dilSculties of 
the case before hinr. In one view and one demand he 
strenuously persevered, as we shall now see. 

Mr. Gladstone at flrst, when Gordon set all instructions 
at defiance, was for recalling him. A colleague also was 
for recalling him on the first instant when he changed his 
policy. Another important member of the cabinet was, on 
the contrary, for an expedition. ‘ I cannot admit,’ wrote a 
fourth leading minister, ‘ that either generals or statesmen 
who have accepted the offer of a man to lead a forlorn hope, 
are in the least bound to risk the lives of thousands for the 
uncertain chance of saving the forlorn hope.’ Some think 
his was stern common sense, others call it ignoble, 
'on, a- . *^^ 0 , was in one of its high idealising 

tho’vi-'i bad roused some feeling against 

'’injustly enough) by his decree 
JrtfT o^ slaves. 

'' hours in Khartoum 
.to Sir E. Barings 
'hartoiim, Zobcir 
ovcrnor-general 

, .0., and liave 

strenuously 
actor in the 
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devastations of tlie slave trade ; it was lie wlio had acquired 
Darfur for Egypt ; he was a first-rate fighting man, and ^ 
the ablest leader in the Soudan. He is described by the 
English officer who knows the Soudan best, as a far-seeing, 
thoughtful man of iron will — a horn ruler of men.^ The 
Egyptian government had desired to send him down to aid 
in the operations at Sualdn in 1883, hut the government in 
London vetoed him, as they were now to veto him a second 
time. The Egyptian government was to act on its own 
responsibility, hut not to do what it thought best. So now 
with Gordon. 

Gordon in other da^^s had caused Zobeir’s son to be shot, 
and this was supposed to have set up an unquenchable blood- 
feud between them. Before reaching Cairo, he had suggested 
that Zobeir should be sent to C37prus, and there kept out of 
the wa}^ This was not done. On Gordon’s way through 
Cairo, the two men met in what those present describe as 
a highly dramatic interview. Zobeir bitterly upbraided 
Gordon : 'You killed my son, whom I entrusted to you. 
He was as your son. You brought my wives and women 
and children in chains to Khartoum.’ Still even after that 
incident, Gordon declared that he had 'a mystical feeling’ 
that Zobeir and he were all right.^ What inspired his 
reiterated demand for the immediate despatch of Zobeir 
is surmised to have been the conviction forced upon him 
during his journey to Khartoum, that his first idea of 
leaving the various petty sultans to fight it out with the 
Mahdi, would not work ; that the Mahdi had got so strong 
a hold that he could only be met by a man of Zobeir’s 
pohtical capacity, militar}'’ skill, and old authority. Sir E. 
Baring, after a brief interval of hesitation, now supported 
Gordon’s request. So did the shrewd and expert Colonel 
Stewart. Nubar too favoured the idea. The cabinet could 
not at once assent ; they were startled by the change of front 
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^ Wingate’s Mahdism, p. 109. and ability. He possesses great in- 

^ ^ Baring to Granville, Jan. 28.— flnence in the Soudan, and General 
I had a good deal of conversation Gordon is of opinion thatctVc?t7?ts<a7ices 
yith General Gordon as to the manner might arise which would render ti 
in which Zobeir Pasha should be desirable that he shoiddie sent back to 
treated. Gen. Gordon entertains a the Soudan.’ 
nigh opinion of Zobeir Pasha’s energy 
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on Sunday and receded from tlieir ground, 

and I gave way. The nature of the evidence on which 
judgments are formed in this most strange of all cases, 
precludes (in reason) pressing all conclusions, which are but 
preferences, to extremes.’ ' It is well known,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone in the following year when the curtain had fallen on 
the catastrophe, ‘ that if, when the recommendation to send 
Zobeir was made, we had complied with it, an address from 
this House to the cro^vn would have paralj’^sed our action; 
and though it Avas perfectly true that the decision arrived 
at Avas the judgment of the cabinet, it was also no less 
the judgment of parliament and the people.’ So Gordon’s 
request was refused. 

It is true that, as a minister put it at the time, to send 
Zobeir Avould have been a gambler’s throAA\ But then what 
was it but a gambler’s throAv to send Gordon himself ? The 
Soudanese chieftain might possibl}'- have done all that 
Gordon and StCAvart, Avho kneAV the ground and were Avatch- 
ing the quick fluctuation of events. A\dth elastic minds, noAA' 
positively declared that he Avould have the -strongest motives 
not to do. Even then, could the issue have been AA’orse ? 
To run all the risks inA^olved in the despatch of Gordon, and 
then immediately to refuse the request that he jjersistently 
represented as furnishing him his only chance, Avas an inco- 
herence that tlie parliament and people of England have not 
often surpassed.^ All through this critical montli, from the 
10th until the 30th, Mr. Gladstone AA^as suftering more or less 
from indisposition AAdiich he found it difiicult to throw off. 

VI 

The chance, Avhatever it may have been, passed like a 
flash. Just as the proposal inflamed many in England, so 
it did mischief in Cairo. Zobeir like other people got Avind 
of it ; enemies of England at Cairo set to Avork Avith him ; Sir 
E. Baring might have found him liard to deal Avith. It aa'hs 
G ordon’s rashness that liad made the design public. Gordon, 
too, as it happened, had made a dire mistake on his Avay 
up. At Berber ho had .shoAvn the khediA^e’s seci-et flrman, 

* The case of the government w.!.*! of wliich it admitted, in Dird (Inm- 
stated -with all the force and reason ville’s despatch of Marcli US, 1SS4. 
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announcing llic inLcndcd nbandomncnf. of Llie Soudan. The 
news spread; it soon reached tlic ]\Iahdi liimsclf, and the 
j\Iahdi made politic use of it. He issued a proclamation of 
his own, asking all the sheikhs who stood aloof from him or 
against him, what they had to gain by supporting a pasha 
who was the next day going to give the Soudan up. Gordon’s 
argument for this unhappy proceeding was that, the object of 
his mis.sion being to gel. out of the country and leaA’O them to 
their independence, he could have jmt no sharper spur into 
them to make them organize their own government. But 
he spoke of it after as the fatal proclamation, and so it Avas.^ 
What happened Avas that the tribes round Khartoum 
almost at once began to AvaA’er. From the middle of March, 
says a good observer, one searches in A'ain for a single 
circumstance hopeful for Gordon. ‘When the eye Avanders 
over the huge and hostile Soudan, notes the little pin-point 
garrisons, each smothered in a cloud of Arab spears, and 
remembers that Gordon and Stewart proceeded to rule this 
A’ast empire, already given away to others, one feels that the 
Soudanese vicAV Avas marked by common sense.’" Gordon’s 
too sanguine prediction that the men As-ho had beaten Hicks, 
and the men Avho afterwards beat Baker, Avould never fight 
be3'ond their tribal limits, did not come true. Wild forces 
gathered round the Mahdi as he adA’-anced northAvards. The 
tribes that had AvaA'ered joined them. Berber fell on Ma}>' 26. 
The pacific mission had failed, and Gordon and his comrade 
SteAvart — a more careful and clear-sighted man than him- 
self — Avere shut up in Khartoum. 
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^ In tlie light of this proceeding, 
the folloAving is curious: — ‘Tlicre is 
one -subject ■\vhicli I cannot imagine 
any one dificring about. That is the 
impolicy of announcing our intention 
to evacuate Khartoum. Even if we 
were bound to do so u e should have 
said nothing about it. The moment 
it is knovn u’c have given up tlic 
game, every man will go over to the 
Alahdi. All men worship the rising 
sun. The difficulties of evacuation 
will be enormously increased, if,_ in- 
deed, the withdrawal of our garrison 
is not rendered impossible.’ — Inter- 
view with General Gordon, Pall Mall 

VOL. II. 


Gaziltc, Jan. S, ISSL 

. . . ‘In the afternoon of Feb. 13 
Gordon assembled all the influential 
men of the province and showed 
them the secret firman. The reading 
of this document caused great excite- 
ment, but at the same time its pur- 
port was received evidently with 
much gi'atification. It is worthy of 
note that the whole of the notables 
present at this meeting subsequently 
threw in their cause with the Mahdi ’ 
— Henry AA^illiam Gordon’s Events in 
the Life of Charles George Gordon, 
p. 340. 

- Wingate, p. 110. 
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Distractions grew thicker upon the cahinet, and a just 
^ reader, now far away fi-om the region of rotes of censure, will 
bear them in mind. The Queen, like many of her subjects, 
grew impatient, hut Mr. Gladstone was justified in remind- 
ing her of the imperfect knowledge, and he might hare 
called it blank ignorance, with which the gorernment was 
required on the shortest notice to form conclusions on a 
remote and more than half-barbarous region. 

Gordon had told them that he wanted to take his steam 
ressels to Equatoria and serre the king of the Belgians. 
This Sir Erelyn Baring refused to allow, not beliering 
Gordon to be in immediate danger (March 26). Erom 
Gordon himself came a telegram (March 28), ‘I think we 
are now safe, and that, as the Nile rises, we shall account 
for the rebels.’ Mr. Gladstone was still unwell and absent. 
Through Lord Granville he told the cabinet (March 15) that, 
with a view to speedy departure from Khartoum, ho would 
^ot even refuse absolutely to send cavalry to Berber, much 
as he disliked it, provided the military authorities thought 
it could be done, and provided also that it was declared 
necessary for Gordon’s safety, and was strictly confined to 
that object. The cabinet decided against an immediate 
expedition, one important member vowing that he would 
resign if an expedition were not sent in the autumn, another 
vowing that he would resign if it were. On April 7, the ques- 
tion of an autumn expedition again came up. Six were 
favourable, five the other way, including the in-imc minister. 

Almost by the end of March it was too probable that 
no road of retreat was any longer open. If they could cut 
no way out, either by land or water, what form of relief 
was possible ? A diversion from Suakin to Berber — one 
of Gordon’s own suggestions ? But the soldier.? dilVerctl. 
Fierce summer heat and little water ; an Indian force might 
stand it; even they would find it tough. A dash by a 
thousand cavahy across two hundred miles of desert — ono 
hundred of them without water; without communication 
with its base, and with the certainty that whatever might 
befall, no reinforcements could roach it for months ? M hat 
would be your feelings, and your language, a.skcd Lord 
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Hartingtoii, il besides having Gordon and Stewart beleaguered CHAP, 
in Khartoum, wo also knew that a small force of British . 
cavalry unable to l,akc the oiVensive was shut up in the 75. 

town of .13crbcr Then the government Avondered Avhother 
a moA'e on Jfongola might not bo ach'antageous. Here again 
the soldiers thought the torrid climate a fatal objection, and 
the benefits doubtful. Could not Gordon, some have asked, 
have made his retreat at an earl}’’ date after reaching 
Khartoum, by Avay of Berber AnsAver — the Kile Avas too 

loAv. All this it Avas that at. a later day, Avhcii the time had 
come to call his government to its account, justified Mr. 
Gladstone in saying tliat in such ejiterju'iscs as these in the 
Soudan, mistakes and miscarriages Avero inevitable, for they 
Averc the proper and certain consequences of undertakings 
that lie hcA’ond tlic scope of Imman means and of rational 
and prudent human action, and arc a Avar against nature." 

If anybody uoav jjoints to the victorious expedition to 
IMiartoum thirteen years later, as falsifying such language as 
this, that experience so far from falsifying entirely justifies. 

A Avar against nature demands years of study, observation, 
preparation, and those Avho are best acquainted Avith the ^ 
conditions at first hand all agree that neither the tribes nor 
the river nor the desert Averc aa'cII knoAvn enough in 18S5, to 
guarantee that overthroAv in the case of the Mahdi, Avhicb 
long afterAvards destroyed his successor. 

On April 14 Sir E. Baring, Avliile as keenly averse ass 
anybody in the Avorld to an expedition for the relief of 
Khartoum if such an expedition could be avoided, still 
Avatching events Avith a clear and concentrated gaze, assured 
the government that it Avas very likely to be unavoidable ; 
it Avould be Avell therefore, Avithout loss of time, to prepare 
for a moAm as soon as ever the Nile should rise. Six days 
before, Lord Wolseley also had Avritten to Lord liartington 
at the war office, recommending immediate and active 
preparations for an exclusively British expedition to Khar- 
toum. Time, he said, is the most important element in this 

^ Lord Harfcington, House of Com- ministers up to this date, 
nions. May 13, 1884. An admirable ® Address to the electors of Mid- 
speech, and the best defence of lotliian, September 17, ISSo. 
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question, and in truth, it was, for time was flying, and so w*ere 
events. The cabinet were reported as feeling that Gordon, 
'who was despatched on a mission essentially pacific, had 
found himself, from whatever cause, unable to prosecute it 
effectually, and now proposed the use of military means, 
which might fail, and which, even if they should succeed, 
might be found to mean a new subjugation of the Soudan — 
the very consummation which it was the object of Gordon’s 
mission to avert.’ On June 27 it was known in London that 
Berber had fallen a month before. 

VII 

Lord Hartingtou, as head of the war department, had a 
stronger leaning towards the despatch of troops than some 
of his colleagues, but, says 2Ir. Gladstone to Jjord Granville 
in a letter of 1888, ‘ I don’t think he ever came to any sharp 
issue (like mine about Zobeir); rather that in the main he 
got what he wanted.’ "Wherever the fault lay, the issue was 
unfortunate. The generals in London fought the battle of 
• the routes with unabated tenacity for month after month. 
One was for the approach to.Khartoum by the Nile; another 
b)’- Suakin and Berber ; a third by the Korosko desert. A 
departmental committee reported in favour of the Nile as 
the easiest, safest, and cheapest, but the}’- did not report until 
July 29. It was not until the beginning of August tliat 
the House of Commons was asked for a vote of credit, and 
Lord Hartington authorised General Stephenson at Cairo to 
take measures for moving troops southward. In his 
despatch of August 8, Lord Hartington still only speaks of 
operations for the relief of Gordon, ‘should they become 
necessary’; he says the government were still unconvinced 
that Gordon could not secure the withdrawal of the garrison 
from Khartoum ; but ‘ they are of opinion that the time liad 
arrived for obtaining accurate information as to his po.sition,’ 
and, ‘ if necessary, for rendering him assistance.’^ As soon as 
the decision was taken, preparations were carried out with 
rapidity and skill. In tho same month Lord Wolseley was 

1 Sec the otliciftl Hhtori/ of the Soudan Campai'jn, by Colonel Colvilc, 
part 1. pp. 'ly-O. 
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appointed to command the expedition, and on September 9 CHAP, 
he reached Cairo. The difiicnltios of a militaiy decision had . 
been great, said Lord Hartington, and there was besides, he 
added, a diiTcrence of opinion among the military authorities.^ 

It was October 5 before Lord Wolscley reached Wady- 
Halfa, and the Nile campaign began. 

Whatever decision military critics ma}’^ ultimately form 
upon the choice of the Nile route, or upon the question 
whether the enterprise would have been any more success- 
ful if the route had been by Suakin or Korosko, it is at 
least certain that no position, Avhether strategically false 
or no, has ever evoked more splendid qualities in face of 
almost preterhuman difficulties, hardship, and labour. The 
treacherous and unknown river, for it was then imloiown, 
with its rapids, its shifting sandbanks and tortuous channels 
and rock}' barriers and heart-breaking cataracts; the 
Bayuda desert, haunted by fierce and stealthy enemies ; the 
trying climate, the heat, the thirst, all the wearisome 
embarrassments of transport on camels emaciated by lack 
of food and water— such scenes exacted toil, patience, and 
courage as worthy of remark and admiration as if the 
advance had successfully achieved its object. Nobody lost 
heart. ' Everything goes on swimmingly,’ wrote Sir Herbert 
Stewart to Lord Wolseley, as to time’ This was on 

January 14,1885. Five days later, he was mortally wounded. 

The end of it all, in spite of the gallantry of Abu Klea and 
Kirbekan, of desert column and river column, is only too 
well-known. Four of Gordon’s small steamers coming down 
from Khartoum met the British desert column at Gubat on 
January 21. The general in command at once determined 
to proceed to Khartoum, but delayed his start until the 
morning of the 24th. The steamers needed repairs, and Sir 
Charles Wilson deemed it necessary for the safety of his troops 
to make a reconnaissance down the river towards Berber 
before starting up to Khartoum. He took with him on two 
of Gordon’s steamers— described as of the dimensions of the 
penny boats upon the Thames, but bullet proof — a force of 
twenty-six British, and two hundred and lorty Soudanese. 

^ February 27, 1885, 
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He had also in tow a Hugger laden with ' dhura. This was 
what, when Khartoum came in sight (Jan. 28) the 'relief 
force’ actually amounted to. As the two steamers ran 
slowly on, a solitary voice from the river-hank now and 
again called out to them that Khartoum was taken, and 
Gordon slain. Eagerly searching with their glasses, the 
officers perceived that the government-house was a wreck, 
and that no flag was flying. Gordon, in fact, had met his 
death two days before. 

Mr. Gladstone afterwards always spoke of the betrayal of 
Khartoum. But Major Kitchener, who pre^Dared the official 
report, says that the accusations of treachery were all vague, 
and to his mind, the outcome of mere supposition, ‘ In my 
opinion,’ he says, ‘ Khartoum fell from sudden assault, when 
the garrison were too exhausted by privations to make pro- 
per resistance.’ ^ The idea that the relieving force was only 
two days late is misleading. A nugger’s load of dhura 
would not have put an end to the privations of the fourteen 
thousand jDeople still in Khartoum : and even supposing that 
the handful of troops at Gubat could have effected their 
advance upon Khartoum many days earlier, it is hard to 
believe that they were strong enough either to drive off the 
Mahdi, or to hold him at bay until the river column had 
come up. 

VllI 

The prime minister was on a visit to the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Holkor, where he had many long conversations with 
Lord Hartington, and had to deal with heavy post-bags. 
On Thursday, Feb. 5, after writing to the Queen and others, 
he heard what had happened on the Nile ten da3^s before. 

‘ After 11 he record.s, ‘ I learned the sad news of the 
fall or betrayal of Khartoum. H[artington] and 1, with C. 
[his wife], w’ent off by the flrst train, and reached Downing 
Street soon after S.1.5. The circumstances are sad and trying. 

It is one of the least points about them that they may put 
an end to this government.’ - The next day the cabinet met ; 

1 Colvilc, II., Appeiulix -17, p. in f.rlrcmts by the eml of December. 
274. Apnrt from the authority of - Tin* story that he Aveut l'> the 
kitchener, Gorilon’p own l.aneuace the.atrc the .s.ime ni'glit is uiilrue, 
sliowa that he knew himself to i>o 
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discussions ' difficult but harmonious.’ The Queen sent to chap. 
him and (o Lord Ilartington at ITolkcr an angry telegram 
—blaming her ministers for what had happened— a telegram 76. 

not in cypher as usual, but open. Mr. Gladstone addressed 
to the Queen in reply (Feb. 5, 1885) a vindication of the 
course taken by the cabinet; and it may be left to close an 
unedifyiug and a tragic chapter : — 

To ihe Queen. 

Mr. Gladstone has had the honour this day to receive j^our 
Majestj^’s telegram en dair, relating to the deplorable intelligenee 
received this day from Lord Wolscle}', and stating that it is too 
fearful to consider that the fall of Khartoum might have been 
prevented and many' preeious lives saved by earlier action. Mr. 
Gladstone does not presume to estimate the moans of judgment 
possessed b}' your Majesty, but so far as his information and 
recollection at the moment go, he is not altogether able to 
follow the conclusion which your ]\Iajest3’’ has been pleased 
thus to announce. lifr. Gladstone is under the impression that 
Lord "Wolselej-’s force might have been sufficient!}’’ advanced to 
save Khartoum, had not a large portion of it been detached by a 
circuitous route along the river, upon the express application of 
General Gordon, to occupy Berber on the way to the final des- 
tination. He speaks, however, with submission on a point of this 
kind. There is indeed in some quarters a belief that the river 
route ought to have been chosen at an earlier period, and had the 
navigation of the Nile in its upper region been as well known as 
that of the Thames, this might have been a just ground of reproach. 

But when, on the first symptoms that the position of General 
Gordon in Khartoum was not secure, your Majesty’s advisers at 
once sought from the most competent persons the best information 
they could obtain respecting the Nile route, the balance of testi- 
mony and authority was decidedly against it, and the idea of the 
Suakin and Berber route, with all its formidable difficulties, was 
entertained in preference ; nor was it until a much later period 
that the weight of opinion and information warranted the defini- - 
tive choice of the Nile route. Your Majesty’s ministers were well 
aware that climate and distance were far more formidable than the 
sword of the enemy, and they deemed it right, while providing 
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adequate military means, never to lose from view wliat might 
t have proved to he the destruction of the gallant array in the 
Soudan. It is probable that abundant ■wrath and indignation "ivill 
on this occasion be poured out upon them. Nor null they com- 
plain if so it should be j but a partial consolation may be found 
on reflecting that neither aggressive policy, nor military disaster, 
nor any gx’oss error in the application of means to ends, has marked 
this series of difficult proceedings, -which, indeed, have greatly 
redounded to the honour of j’^our Majesty’s forces of all ranks 
and arms. In these remarks which Mr. Gladstone submits with 
his humble devotion, he has taken it for granted that Khar- 
toum has fallen through the exhaustion of its means of defence. 
But your Majesty may observe from the telegram that 
this is uncertain. Both the correspondent’s account and that 
of Major Wortley refer to the delivery of the town by treachery, 
a contingency which on some previous occasions General Gordon 
has treated as far from improbable; and which, if the notice 
existed, was likely to operate quite independently of the particular 
time at which a relieving force might arrive. The presence of 
the enemy in force would naturally suggest the occasion, or 
perhaps even the apprehension of the approach of the Britislh army. 
In pointing* to these considerations, hir. Gladstone is fmr from 
assuming that they are conclusive upon the whole case ; in ^dealing 
with which the goveniment has hardly ever at any of its stages 
been furnished sufficiently with those means of judgment which 
rational men usually require. It may be that, on a retroVspect, 
many errors Avill appear to have been committed. Therla are 
many reproaches, from the most opposite quarters, to whioli it 
might be difficult to supply a conclusive answer. Among them, jaiul 
perhaps among the most difficult, as far as hlr. Gladstone can juolgc, 
would be the rcj)roach of those who might argue that our j^roj )cr 
business was the protection of ]Cgyj>t, that it never was in military 
danger from the Mahdi, and that the most prudent course would 
have been to provide it with adequate frontier defences, and to 
assume no re-sponsibility for the lands beyond the desert. 

One word more. AVriting to one of bis former colleagues 
long after Air. Gladstone says:— 

Jan. 10, ’90. — In the Gordon case we rdl, and I rather pi-o- 
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minently, must continue to sufi'er in silence. Gordon Avas a hero, CHAP, 
and a hero of heroes; but m'c ouiiht to liave hnown that a hero of. 

^ i*i^ Y ' 

heroes is not the proper person to give cftect at a distant point, 
and in most diilicult circumstances, to the views of ordinary men. 

It was unfortunate that he should claim the hero’s privilege by 
turning upside down and inside out every idea and intention with 
which he had left England, and for which he had obtained our 
approval. Had my views about Zobeir prevailed, it would not 
have removed our diflicultics, as Forster would certainly have 
moved, and with the tories and the Irish have carried, a con- 
demnatory address. j\ry own opinion is that it is harder to 
justify our doing so much to rescue him, than our not doing more. 

Had the party reached Khartoum in time, he would not have 
come away (as I suppose), and the dilemma would ha^'c arisen in 
another form. 

In 1890 an application was made to ]\rr. Gladstone by 
a certain foreign writer who had undertaken an article on 
Gordon and his mi.ssion. lilr. Gladstone’s reply (Jan. 11, ’90) 
runs to this ofl'ect : — 

I am much obliged by 3 'our kind letter and enclosure. I 
hope you will not think it belies this expression when I say 
that I feel m^'self precluded from supplying any material or 
entering upon an}" communications for the purpose of self-defence 
against the charges which arc freely made and I believe widely 
accepted against myself and against the cabinet of 1880-5 in, con- 
nection with General Gordon, It would be felt in this country, 
by friends I think in many cases as well as adversaries, that General 
Gordon’s much-lamented death ought to secure him, so far as we 
are. concerned, against the countcr-ai'gument which we should have 
to present on his language and proceedings. On this account you 
■will, I hope, excuse me from entering into the matter. I do not 
doubt that a true and equitable judgment will eventually prevail.^ 

^ Belford’s Magazine (New York) and consular-agenfc for the United 
Sept. 1890. A Trench translation of States at Alexandria. Another book 
this letter’will be found in L’Bgypte of his, published in 1884, is The 
et ses Provinces Perdues, by the Three Prophets; Chinese Cordon, El 
recipient, Colonel C. Chaille-Long Mahdi, and Arabi Pasha. Burton re- 
Bey (1892), pp. 196-7. He was chief viewed Gordon’s Khartoum Journals, 
of the staff to Gordon in the Soudan, Academy, June 11, 1885. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CABINET 
{ 1885 ) 

I AM awaro that the age is not what we all wish, but I am sure that 
the only moans to check its degeneracj’’ is heartil}' to concur in 
whatever is best in our time. — ^B ttrke. 

The year 1885 must be counted as in some respects tlie 
severest epocli of Mr. Gladstone’s life. The previous twelve 
months had not ended cheerfully. Sleep, the indispensable 
restorer, and usually his constant friend, was playing him 
false. The last entry in his diary was this : — 

The year closed with a bad night, only one hour and a half of 
sleep, which will hardly do to Avork upon. There is much that I 
should like to have recorded. . . . But the pressure on me is too 
great for the requisite recollection. It is indeed a time of Sturm 
und Drang. What Avith the confusion of affairs, and the disturb- 
ance of my daily life' by the altered character of my nights, I 
cannot think in calm, but can only trust and pray. 

PIo Avas imablo to be present at the dinner of the tenants, 
and his eldest son in his absence dAvelt once more on his 
father’s Avish to retire, Avhenev'er occasion should come, from 
the public service, or at least from that kind of service to the 
public Avhich imposed on him such arduous efforts. 

One great element of confusion AA'as the sidiinx’s riddle of 
Egyptian finance. On his birthday, among a dozen occupa- 
tions, he says; — ' A little AA’oodcraft for helping slecj); Avroto 
mem. on Egyptian finance AA-hich I hope may helj) to clear 
mj’’ brain and norvea’ And tliis Avas a characteristic Avay of 
seeking a cure; for noAV and at CA’cry time, any task that 
demanded close thought and linn expression Avas bis .surc.st 

•JIO 
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sedative. More pei’iDlexing even tlian tlie successive CHAP, 
problems of tbe hour, was the threatened disorganization, . 
not only of his cabinet, but of the party and its future. On 
January 20 he vas forced to London for two Egyptian 
cabinets, but he speedily returned to Hawarden, whence he 
immediately wrote a letter to Lord Granville : — 


January 22, 1885. — Here I am after a journey of hours from 
door to doorj through the unsought and ill-deserved kindness of 
the London and North-Western railway, which entirely spoils me 
hy speeial service. 

There was one part of my conversation of to-day with Harting- 
ton which I should like not to leave in any case without record. 
He referred to the difficulties he had had, and he ' gratefully 
acknowledged the considerateness of the cabinet. He said the 
point aRvays urged upon him was, not to break up the liberal 
party. But, he said, ean Ave avoid its breaking up, Avithin a A’^ery 
short time after you retire, and ought this eonsideration therefore 
to he regarded as of such very great force 1 I said, my reply is in 
tAvo sentences. First, I admit that from various symptoms it is 


not improbable there may be a plan or intention to break up the 
party. But if a rupture of that kind comes,— this is my second 
sentence — it AAnll come upon matters of principle, knov n and under 
stood by the AAdiole country, and your duty will probably be clear 
and your position unembarrassed. But I entreat you to use } our 
utmost endeavour to avoid bringing about the rupture on one of 
the points of this Egyptian question, Avhich lies outside the proper 
business of a goA^ernment and is beyond its poA\ ers, Avhich does not 
turn upon clear principles of politics, and about Avhich the country 
understands almost nothing, and cares, for the most part, very 
little. All this he took Avithout rejoinder. 

P.^.-We are going to Holker next Aveek, and Hartmgton said 

he would try to come and see me theie. 

As we have atoady seen,' Mr. Gladstone 

Holker (January 30). where he found 

■wonderfully well, and kind as ever, where I"® ™ 

Lord Hartington, and where they together spelled out the 


1 Above, p. 406. 
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cipher telegram (on. February 6) bringing the eAul news of 
the fall of Khartoum. 

It is not uninteresting to see how the notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone s retirement, now much talked of in his family, affected 
a friendly, philosophic, and most observant onlooker. 
Lord Acton vurote to him (February 2) : 

You mean that the new parliament, the first of our democi’atic 
constitution, shall begin its difficult and perilous course without 
the services of a leader who has greater experience and authority 
than any other man. kou design to withdraw your assistance 
when most urgently needed, at the moment of most conservative 
apprehension and most popular excitement. By the choice of this 
particular moment for retirement you increase the danger of the 
critical transition, because nobody stands as jmu do between the 
old order of things and the new, or inspires general confidence ; and 
the lieutenants of Alexander are not at their best. Next year’s 
change will appear vast and formidable to the suspicious foreigner, 
who will be tempted to doubt our identity. It is in the national 
interest to reduce the outer signs of change, to bridge the apparent 
chasm, to maintain the traditional character of the state. The 
unavoidable elements of weakness will bo largel}' and voluntarilj’ 
aggravated by their untimely coincidence with an event which 
must, at any time, be a blow to the position of England among the 
Powers. Your absence just then must grievously diminish our 
credit. . . . You alone inspire confidence that what is done for the 
great masses shall be done Avith a full sense of economic responsi- 
bility. ... A divided liberal party and a Aveak conservative party 
mean the supremacy of the revolutionary Irish. . . .’ 

To this !Mr. Gladstone replied : — 

10 Downing Street, Feh. 11, 1885. . . . Your argument against 
letting the outAA'orn hack go to grass, depends Avholly on a ceidain 
jwoposition, namely this, that there is about to bo a crisis in the 
history of the constitution, groA\-ing out of the extension of the 
franchi.se, and that it is iny duty to do Avhat I can in aiding to 
steer the ship through the boiling AA-ater.s of this crisis. My ansAcer 
is simple. There is no crisis at all in vicAv. There is a jjrocess of 
sloAV modification and development mainly in directions which 
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Ivicw wth nnsgiving. ‘Toiy domoornoy,' tho laYoiniio idou on 
that side, is no more like the conservative parly in whicli 1 n asv 
hied) than it is Idee lihoialism. In faot< less, Ir is il(^ma'*‘ 0 ''i!nn 
only a demagogism not ennobled by Ion- and appreciation „l' 
liberty, but applied in theivorst may, to put domn the paeiiie, lam 
respecting, economic element s mhich ennoldt'd the old eoiiservatimn, 
living upon the. fomentation of angry passions, and still in aeeret 
as obstinately attached as even* to the evil jirineiple of claaii 
interests. The liberalism of to-day i.s beltcir in mbat 1 liavn 
described as ennobling the old conservatism ; nay, nmcb bntl.nr, 
yet far from being good. Its ])et idea is mliat they call eonatnie 
tion, — that is to say, takinginto the bands of tlio state i,be Inisinesti 
oithc individual man. Both the one and the otlie.r have nitieli to 
otrangG me, and have bad for many, many yeai's. But, mitii ail 
(.*115, there is no crisis. I have even tlic liojio tliat wliile tlie eomiii/'; 
ebnge may give undue encouragement to ‘eonstnietion,’ it mi!) be 
fmnurable to the economic, pacific, lam-regarding edrijnentc ; ami 
tl; sense of justice ■mhich abides lonaeionsly in tlm maw'ce vdl) 
m er knomingly join hands mith the fierif] of Jingo;/;;//, 0// t)//; 

r] ole, r do not abandon the liope that it may mitu^aUi the c}//' 0 /i/c 
L temper, and have not the .smallest fear of its hriiitriiif' about an 
tine or convulsive action. You leave n/e t) ter of ore rooted Ui Uty 
r.iil mind. . . . 


• The actirity of the left v.'ing, acute, perluij/:, ftul not 
:'.iiTuIsiTe, became much more em barracking tl/ar/ tbe 
h'sire of the right ''•'•’ing to be inactive. hJr. Cban/berlain 
hid been rapidly advancing in public j/rorz/inence, and };e 
:o~ showed that- the ag-itation sgain-t the JJouae of i/yrd;-; 
^ -n c-nlv the hecinnln^ not tr/e end. At ir/v/deb 




:n~ country nan aeenca.JC'"; tne yn-fr./yn/e 
id hrs andience no Yr.'/or to aho>' 'it 
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tliouglit some of tliem were ‘ on various grounds open to 
grave objection/ yet tliey seemed to raise no ' definite point 
on wbicb, in liis capacity of prime minister, be was entitled 
to interfere and lecture the speaker/ A few days later, 
more terrible things were said by Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham. He pronounced for the abolition of plural 
voting, and in favour of payment of members, and man- 
hood suffrage. He also advocated a bill for enabling local 
communities to acquire land, a graduated income-tax, and 
the breaking up of the great estates as the first step in land 
reform. This deliverance was described by not unfriendly 
critics as ‘ a little too much the speech of the agitator of the 
future, rather than of the minister of the present.’ Mr. 
Gladstone made a lenient communication to the oratori to 
the effect that ' there had better be some exj)lanations among 
them when they met.’ To Lord Granville he wrote (January 
31 ):- 

Upon the whole, rveak-kneed liberals have caused us m|orc 
trouble in the present parliament than radicals. But I thqink 
these declarations by Chamberlain upon matters which cani],!ot, 
humanly speaking, become practical before the next parliamc jnt, 
can hardly be construed otherwise than as having a remote aund 
(in that sense) far-sighted purpose which is ominous enough. 
The opposition can hardly fail in their opportunity, I must a(jid 
in their dut}’’, to make them matter of attack. Such things w ,ill 
happen casually from time to time, and always with inconvcnien co 
— but there is hero a degree of method and system which see m 
to give the matter a new character. 

It will be seen from his tone that Mr. Gladstone, in all tile 
embarrassments arising from this source, showed complete 
freedom from personal irritation. Like the lofty-minded man 
he was, he imputed no low motives to a colleague becau.sc 
the colleague gave him trouble. He recognised by now 
that in his cabinet the battle was being fought between old 
time and new. He did not allow his dislike of some of the 
new methods of forming public opinion, to prevent him from 
doing full justice to the energetic and sincere public .spirit 
behind them. Ho had, moreover, quite enough to do with 
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tlie demands of tlie present, apart from signs tliat were CHAP, 
ominous for tlie future. A 3 'ear before, in a letter to Lord . 
Granville (]\Iarcli 24, 1884), be bad attempted a definition that 
will, perhaps, be of general interest to politicians of either 
part}^ complexion. It is, at an}'- rate, characteristic of his 
subtlety, if that be the right word, in drawing distinctions : — 

llTiat are divisions in a cabinet? In my opinion, differences 
of \fieu's stated, and if need be argued, and then ad-visedly 
surrendered with a view to a common conclusion are not ‘divisions’ 
in a cabinet. By that jjhrase I understand unaccommodated 
differences on matters standing for immediate action. 

It was unaccommodated diflerences of this kind that cost 
Mr. Disraeli secessions on the Reform bill, and secessions no 
less serious on his eastern i 3 olicy, and it is one of the wonders 
of his history that Mr. Gladstone prevented secession on 
the matters now standing for immediate action before his 
oum cabinet. During the four months between the meeting 
of parliament and the fall of the government, the two great 
difficulties of the government — Egypt and Deland— reached 
their climax. 


II 

The news of the fall of Khartoum reached England on 
Eebruary 5 . One of the least points, as Mr. Gladstone wrote 
on the day, was that the grievous news would put an end 
to the government, and so it very nearly did. As was to 
he expected, Sir Stafford Northcote moved a vote of censure. 
Mr. Gladstone informed the Queen, on the day before the 
division, that the aspect of the House was ‘ dubious and 
equivocal.’ If there Avas a chance of overthrowing the 
ministry, he said, the nationalists were pretty sure to act 
and vote as a body Avith Sir Stafford. Mr. Eoister, Mr. 
Goschen, and some members of the whig section of the 
liberal party, were likely either to do the same, or else to 
abstain. These circumstances looked towards an unfavour- 
able issue if not in the shape of an adverse majority, yet 
in the form of a majority too small to enable the govern- 
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operations of the highest importance. But ^ve have’ no right to 
cast on him any responsibility beyond -what is strictly military. 
It is not surely possible that he should decide policy, and that 
we should adopt and answer for it, even where it is in conflict 
with the announcements we have made in parliament. 

By tlie time of these critical cabinets in April Sir Evelyn 
Baring had sj)oiitaneously expressed his views, and with a 
full discussion recommended abandonment of the exjDedi- 
tion to Khartoum, 

On the second day the matter was again probed and sifted 
and weighed. 

At the third cabinet the decision was taken to retire 
from the Soudan, and to fix; the southern frontier of Egypt 
at the line where it was left for twelve years, until a2323re- 
hension of designs of another European power on the 
upper waters of the Nile was held to demand a new jjolicy. 
Meanwhile, the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet was adopted 
and followed by Lord Salisbury when he came into office. 
He was sometimes pressed to reverse it, and to overthrow the 
dervish power at Khartoum. To any importunity of this 
kind, Lord Salisbury’s answer was until 1896 unwavering.^ 

It may be worth noting that, in the course of his corre- 
spondence with the Queen on the change of policy in the 
Soudan, Mr. Gladstone casualty indulged in the luxury of a 
historical parallel. ‘He must assure j^our klajesty,’ ho 
mote in a closing sentence (Aj)ril 20), ‘ that at least he has 
never in an}" cabinet known any question more laboriou.sly 
or more conscientiously discussed ; and he is confident that 
the basis of action has not been the mere change in the 
public view (which, however, is in some cases imperative, ns 

^ ‘ Wc do not depart in any tlcgree it is a very serious oluitaclc to UiO 
frointhcpolicy of leaving the Soudan, renewal and the conduot of that 
As to the civilisation whicl! the iioWo slave trade udiich is always trying 
and gallant carl [Lord Dundonald] to j»a«a over from Africa into Asia, 
woula impose upon tia the duty of I do not tiiinl: tliat the retention 
restoring, it could only he carried of SuaUin is of any advantage to 
out hy a largo ami costly expedition, tho Egyptian govcnnnenl. If I 
entailing enormous Kacrifice of hlooil were to .speak ])urely from the 
and treasure, and for the present a point of view of that government k 
continuous expenditure, wiiich I do own interest, I shouhl say, “ Aliamh'U 
not think the people of this country Su.akin atonce.”’— leirdSalishury, in 

would s-snetion Tho defence tlie House of Ijords, March IG, IfcSS. 

of our retention of Suakin is that 
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it was with King George iii. in the case of the American CHAP, 
war), but a deep conviction of what the honour and interest v 
of the empire require them as faithful servants of your 
Majesty to advise.’ The most harmless parallel is apt to 
he a challenge to discussion, and the parenthesis seems to 
have provoked some rejoinder from the Queen, for on Aj)ril 
28 Mr. Gladstone wrote to her secretary a letter which takes 
him away from Khartoum to a famous piece of the world’s 
history ; — 

To Sir Henry Ponsonhy. 

In further prosecution of my reply to your letter of the 25th, 

I advert to your remarks upon Lord North. I made no reference 
to his eonduct, I believe, in writing to her Majesty. What I 
endeavoured to show was that King George HI., without changing 
his opinion of the justice of his war against the colonies, was 
obliged to give it up on account of a change of public opinion, 
and -was not open to blame for so doing. 

You state to me that Lord North never flinched from his task 
till it became hopeless, that he then resigned office, hut did not 
change his opinions to suit the popular cry. The implied contrast 
to he drawn with the present is obvious. I admit none of your 
three propositions. Lord North did not, as I read history, require 
to change his opinions to suit the popular cry. They were already 
in accordance with the popular cry ; and it is a serious reproach 
against him that without sharing his master’s belief in the pro- 
priety of the war, he long persisted in carrying it on, through 
subserviency to that master. 

Lord North did not resign office for any reason but because 
he could not help it, being driven from it by some adverse votes 
of the HoTise of Commons, to which he submitted with great 
good humour, and probably with satisfaction. 

Lord North did not, so far as I know, state the cause to be 
hopeless. Nor did those Avho were opposed to him. The movers 
of the resolution that drove him out of office did not proceed 
upon that ground. General ConAvay in his speech advised the 
retention of the ground we held in the colonies, and the resolu- 
tion, which expressed the sense of the House as a body, bears a 
singular resemblance to the announcement we have lately made. 
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as it declares, in its first clause, that the further prosecution of 
offensive war (on the continent of America) Mvill he the means 
of weakening the efforts of this country against her European 
enemies,’ February 27, 1782. This was followed, on March 4, by 
an address on the same basis ; and by a resolution declaring that 
any ministers who should advise or attempt to frustrate it should 
be considered ‘as enemies to his Majesty and to this country.’ 
I ought, perhaps, to add that I have never stated, and I do not 
conceive, that a change in the public opinion of the country is 
the ground on which the cabinet have founded the change in their 
advice concerning the Soudan. 


Ill 

The reader has by this time perhaj^s forgotten how 
Mr. Gladstone good humouredly remonstrated with Lord 
Palmerston for associating him as one of the same school 
as Cobden and Bright.’- The twenty intervening years had 
brought him more and more into sympathy with those two 
eminent comrades in good causes, but he was not any less 
alive to the inconvenience of the label. Speaking in Mid- 
lothian after the dissolution in 1880, he denied the cant 
allegation that to instal the liberals in power would be to 
hand over the destinies of the country to the idanchester 
school- ‘Abhorring all selfishness of policy,’ he said, 

‘ friendly to freedom in every country of tho earth, attached 
to the modes of reason, detesting the ways of force, this 
Manchester school, this peace-party, has sprung prema- 
turely to the conclusion that wars may be considered as 
having closed their melancholy and miserable history, and 
that tho affairs of the world may henceforth bo conducted 
by methods more adapted to tho dignity of man, more 
suited both to his strength and to his weakness, loss likely 
to lead him out of the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil 
passions, to make him guilty before God for inflicting nnsery 
on his fellow-creatures.' Such a view, he said, was a serious 
error, though it was not only a respectable, it was even a 
noble error. Then he went on, ‘ llowcver much you may 
detest war — and you caunot detest it too much — there is 
’ .Mwvc, vdl. i. I). tiSS. ■ Kaintiurgh, M.nn.-h 17, ISSO. 
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no war — except one, the war for liberty — that does not CHAP, 
contain in it elements of corruption, as well as of misery, > 
that are deplorable to recollect and to consider ; but however 
deplorable wars may be, the}'' are among the necessities of 
our condition ; and there are times when justice, when faith, 
when the welfare of mankind, require a man not to shrink 
from the responsibility of undertaking them. And if you 
undertake war, so also you are often obliged to undertake 
measures that may lead to war.’ ^ 

It is also, if not one of the necessities, at least one of 
the natural probabilities of our imperfect condition, that 
when a nation has its forces engaged in war, that is 
the moment when other nations may press inconvenient 
questions of their own. Accordingly, as I have already 
mentioned, when Egyptian distractions were at their 
height, a dangerous controversy arose with Russia in 
regard to the frontier of Afghanistan. The question had 
been first raised a dozen years before without effect, but 
it was now sharpened into actuality by recent advances of 
Russia in Central Asia, bringing her into close proximity 
to the territory of the Ameer. The British and Russian 
governments appointed a commission to lay down the pre- 
cise line of division bet'ween the Turcoman territory recently 
annexed by Russia, and Afghanistan. The question of in- 
structions to the commission led to infinite discussion, of 
which no sane man not a biographer is now likely to read 
one word. While the diplomatists were thus teasing one 
another, Russian posts and Afghan pickets came closer 
together, and one day (March 30, 1885) the Russians broke 
in upon the Afghans at Penjdeh. The Afghans fought gal- 
lantly, their losses were heavy, and Penjdeh was occupied 
by the Russians. ‘Whose was the provocation,’ as Mr. 
Gladstone said later, ‘is a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence. We only know that the attack was a Russian 
attack. We know that the Afghans suffered in life, in 
spirit, and in repute. We know that a blow was struck at 

^ In the letter to Mr. Bright his agreement with Bright in believ- 
(July 14, 18S2), already given, Mr. ing most wars to have been sad 
Gladstone went somewhat nearer to errors.^ 
the Manchester school, and expressed 
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: darkness, was never explained wlien tliis secret decision some 
^ months later was revealed to the public.^ If there was no 
intention of making the decision known to the Irishmen, 
the purpose of so unusual a proceeding would be inscrutable. 
Was it made known to them? Mr. McCarthy, at the time 
acting for his leader, has described circumstantially how 
the Irish were endeavouring to obtain a pledge against 
coercion ; how two members of the toiy party, one of them 
its recognised whip, came to him in succession declaring 
that they came straight from Lord Salisbury with certain 
propositions; how he found the assurance unsatisfactory, 
and asked each of these gentlemen in turn on different 
nights to go back to Lord Salisbury, and put further ques- 
tions to him ; and how each of them professed to have gone 
back to Lord Salisbmy, to have conferred with him, and to 
have brought back his personal assurance.” On the other ' 
hand, it has been uniformly denied by the tory leaders that 
there was ever any compact whatever Avith the Irishmen at 
this moment. We are not called uj^on here to decide in a 
conflict of testimony Arhich turns, after all, upon Avords so 
notoriously slippery as pledge, compact, or understanding. 
It is enough to mark Avhat is not denied, that Lord Salisbury 
and his confidential friends had resolved, subject to official 
information, to drop coercion, and that the only Ausiblo 
reason Avhy they should form the resolution at that par- 
ticular moment Avas its probable effect upon Mr. Parnell. 

n 

Let us noAv return to the ministerial camp. There the 
Avhig Aving of the cabinet, adhering to Lord Spencer, Avcrc 
for a modified rencAval of the Coercion Act, Avith the balm 
of a land purchase bill and a limited extension of .self- 
government in local areas. The radical Aving Avoro averse 
to coercion, and averse to a purchase bill, but they Averc 
AA'illing to yield a milder form of coercion, on condition that 
the cabinet Avould agree not merely to small mcasAUcs of 
self-government in local areas, but to the erection of a 

A The story ^vas tokl by Lor.l E. = Mr. McCartiiy's at 

Churchill in ft spocclt at .Slicllichh h>, \SSt. 

Sept. 4, 
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central board elol.licd witli im])ortanl administrative fnne- CHAP, 
tions for the vdiolc of Ireland. In the Houso of Commons 
it was certain that a fairly .stroim radical enntintrent would ’'‘5- 
resist coercion in anv dcirrcc, and a liberal below the [ransr- 
Avay,who liad not been long in j)arHamont but who had been 
in the press a strong oj^ponent of the coercion policy of 1 SSI , 
at once gave notice that if propo.sals were made for the 
renewal of exceptional law, he .‘should move their rejection. 

Mr. Gladstone had also to inform the Queen that in what is 
considered the whig or inodcralo section of the House 
there had been recent indications of great dislike to special 
legi.slalion, even of a mild character, for Ireland. These 
proceedings arc all of capital importance in an eventful 
3 'ear, and hear prctt\* dirccflv n[)on flic better known crisis 
of the 3 'car following. 

A memorandum b}' Mr. Gladstone of a conversation 
between himself and Lord Granville (May 0), will best 
show' liis own aflitnde at this o]iening of a moniontons 
controversy ; — 

... I told liim [Granville] I had given no pledge or indication 
of my future conduct to ]\fr. Chamhcrlain, who, however, knew 
my opinions to be strong in favour of some plan for a Central 
Board of Local Government in Ireland on something of an elective 
basis. . . . Under the circumstances, while the duly of the hour 
eHdcntly was to study the means of possible accommodation, the 
present aspect of affairs was that of a probable split, iiukj^nulcnihj 
of the question what course I might indiAidually pursue. My 
opinions, I said, were very strong and inveterate. I did not 
calculate upon Parnell and his friends, nor ni:)on Manning and his 
bishops. Hor v'as I under any obligation to follow or act with 
Chamberlain. But independently of all questions of party, of 
support, and of success, I looked upon the extension of a strong 
measure of local government -like this to Ireland, now that the 
question is effectually revived by the Crimes Act, as invaluable 
itself, and as the only hopeful means of securing crown and state 
from an ignominious surrender in the next parliament after a 
mischievous and painful struggle. (I did not advert to the 
difficulties which will in this session be experienced in carrying on 
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a great battle for the Crimes Act.) ' difficultf ivould lie not in 
^ my pledges or declarations (though these, of a public charaeter, are 
serious), but in my opinions. 

Under these circumstances, T said, I take into vieir the freedom 
of my own position. My engagements to my colleagues are 
fulfilled ; the great Russian question is probably settled ; if we 
stand firm on the Soudan, we are now released from that embarra.ss- 
ment; and the Egyptian question, if the financial convention be 
safe, no longer presents any very serious difficulties. I am entitled 
to lay down my office as having done my work. 

Consequently the verj^' last thing I should contemplate is 
opening the Irish difficulty in connection with my resignation, 
should I resign. It would come antecedently to any parliamentary 
treatment of that problem. If thereafter the secession of some 
members should break up the cabinet, it would leave behind it an 
excellent record at home and abroad. Lord Granville, while ready 
to resign his office, was not much consoled by this presentation of 
the case. 

Late izi the month (hlay 23) Mr. Gladstone wrote a long 
letter to the Queen, giving her ‘"some idea of the shades of 
opinion existing in the cabinet with reference to legislation for 
Ireland.’ He thought it desirable to siijoj^ly an outline of 
this kind, because the subject was sure to recur after a .short 
time, and was 'likely to exercise a most important influence 
in the coming parliament on the course of affairs.’ The two 
points on -a'liich there wms considerable divergence of view 
were the expiry of the Crimes Act, and the concession of 
local government. The Irish viceroy was ready to drop a largo 
portion of what Mr. Gladstone called coercive provisions, 
while retaining provisions special to Jrchmd, but favouring 
the efficiency of the law. Otlicr minisLcr.s were doublful 
wlietbcr any special legislation was needed for Tri.sh criminal 
law. Then on the point whether the now bill should be for 
two years or one, some, including ^^r. Gladsfonc and 
Lord Spencer, were for the longer term, othcr.s, including 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilkc, for the shorter. At 
last ibc whole cabinet agreed to two yeans. Next for local 
government,— some held that a liberal move in (bis region 
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•would possibly obviate all need for special criminal legis- 
lation, and -would at any rate take the sting out of it. To 
this 'vastly important subject’ the prime minister presumed 
to draw the Queen's special attention, as involving great 
and far-reaching questions. Ho did not,, ho said, regard tlie 
difteronccs of Icanijig in the cabinet upon these matters 
with either surprise or dismay, Sucli dihicultics were duo 
to inherent ditliculties in the matters themselves, and were 
to be expected from the action of independent and energetic 
minds in afiairs so complex. 

There were two main opinions. One favoured tlio erection 
of a system of rcjircscntative county government, in Ireland, 
The other A-iew was that besides the county hoards, there 
should bo in addif.ion a central board for all Ireland, 
essentially municipal and not political : in the main executive 
and administrative, but also with a power to make byc-laAvs, 
raise fund.s, and pledge piildic credit in such modes as 
parliament should provide. The central board would take 
over education, primary, in part intermediate, and perhaps 
oven higher; poor law and sanitary administration; and 
public Avorks. The Avholc charge of justice, police, and 
prisons Avould remain Avitli the executive, Tliis board Avould 
not be directly elective by the Avholc Irish people; it Avould 
be chosen by the representative county boards. Property, 
moreover, should have a representation upon it distinct from 
numbers. This plan, ‘ first made knoAvn to Mr. Gladstone 
by ^Ir. Chamberlain,’ Avould, he believed, be supported b}’ 
six out of the eight Commons ministers. But a larger 
number of ministers Avere not prepared to agree to any plan 
involving the principle of an elective central board as the 
policy of the cabinet. On account of this preliminary bar, 
the particular provisions of the policy of a central board 
Avere not discussed. 

All this, hoAvever, Avas for the moment retrospective and 
historic, because a fortnight before the letter Avas Avritten, 
the policy of the central board, of Avhich Mr. Gladstone 
so decisively approved, had been killed. A committee 
of the cabinet Avas appointed to consider it; some re- 
mained stubbornly opposed ; as the discussion Avent on, 
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some changed their minds and, having resisted, at last 
’ inclined to acquiesce. Ministers were aware from the corre- 
spondence of one of them wdth an eminent third person, that 
Mr. Parnell approved the scheme, and in consideration of it 
would even not oppose a very limited Crimes bill. This, 
however, Avas no temptation to all of them ; perhaps it had 
the contrary effect. When it came to the full cabinet, it 
could not be carried. All the peers except Lord Granville 
Avere against it. All the Commoners except Lord Hartington 
Avere for it. As the cabinet broke up (May 9), the iR’ime 
minister said to one colleague, ‘Ah, they AA-ill rue this 
day and to another, ‘Within six years, if it please God to 
spare their lives, thej'- Avill be repenting in sackcloth and 
ashes.’ Later in the day he Avrote to ojie of them, ‘The 
division of opinion in the cabinet on the subject of local 
government with a central boai'd for Ireland Avas so marked, 
and if I may use the expression, so diametrical, that I 
dismissed the subject from my mind, and sorroAvfuily 
accepted the negatiA^e of AA’hat Avas either a majorit}', or 
a moiety of the entire cabinet.’ 

This decision, more profoundly critical than anybody 
excepting Mr. Gladstone and perhaps i\Ir. Chamberlain 
seemed to be aAvare, left all existing difficulties as acute ns 
ever. In the middle of May things looked A'cry black. 
The scheme for a central board Avas dead, though, Avrote 
Mr. Gladstone to the viceroy, ‘ for the present only. It will 
quickly rise again, as I think, qwrha/ps in larger^ di77icnsi(nis.‘ 
Some members of the cabinet, lie kncAv not hoAV many, Avonld 
resign rather than demand from ])arliamcnt, Avithout a 
Central Board bill, the noAV Coercion Act. If such resigna- 
tions took place, hoAv Avas a Coercion bill to bo fought 
throudi the Hoxisc, Avhen some liberals liad alrc.'uly declared 
that they AX'ould resist it ? 

On May 15 drafts not only of a Coercion bill, but oi a bill 
for land purchase came before the cabinet. Much objection 
Avas taken to land jmrehase, c.spccinlly by the two radic.al 
leadens, and it Avas agreed to forego .such a bill for <hc pre- 
sent .se.s.sion. The viceny gravely hunenied this decixlon, 
and Mr. Gladstone entered into coimmmicatifm with Mr. 
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Chamberlain and Sir C. Dilke, From them he understood CHAP, 
that their main anxiety sprang from a fear lest the future . 
handling of local government should be prejudiced by pro- 
mature disposal of the question of land purchase, but that 
in the main the}' thought the question of local government 
would not bo prejudiced if the purchase bill only provided 
funds for a year. Under this impression and Avith a full 
belief that he Avas giving ctVect to the real desire of his 
colleagues in general to meet the vicAvs of Lord Spencer, and 
finding the prospects of such a bill favourable, j\Ir. Glad- 
stone proceeded (Ida}* 20) to give notice of its introduction. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Sir C. Dilke took this to be a reversal of 
the position to Avhicli they had agreed, and Avould not assent 
to land purchase unless definitely coupled Avith assurances 
as to local government. They immediately resigned. The 
misapprehension A\*as explained, and thougli the resignations 
AA'ere not formally AvithdraAvn, they A\'cre suspended. But 
the two radical leaders did not conceal their vicAv of the 
general state of the case, and in very direct terms told Mr. 
Gladstone that they dificred so completely on the questions 
that AA'ere to occupy parliament for the rest of the session, 
as to feel the continuance of the government of doubtful 
advantage to the country. In Mr. Chamberlain’s AA’-ords, 
written to the prime minister at the time of the misunder- 
standing (May 21) — 


I feci there has been a serious nusapprchensioii on both sides 
Avith respect to the Land Purchase bill, and I take blame to myself 
if I did not express myself AA’itli sufficient clearness. ... I doubt 
very much if it is AA'isc or A\'as right to cover over the serious 
differences of principle that have lately disclosed themselves in the 
cabinet. I think it is noAv certain that they Avill cause a split in 
the ncAv parhament, and it seems hardly fair to the constituencies 
that this should only be admitted, after they haA'e discharged their 
function and are unable to influence the result. 


HI 

Still the prime minister altogether declined, in his OAvn 
phrase, to lose heart, and neAV compromises Avere invented. 
MeanAvhile he cheerfully Avent for the Whitsuntide recess 
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to Hawarden, and dived into Lechler’s Wycliffe, Walpole’s 
^ Geo'rge III., Conrad on German Universities, Cooper on the 
Atonement, and so forth. Among other guests at Hawarden 
came Lord Wolverton, ‘with much conversation^ we opened 
rather a new view as to my retirement.’ What the new 
view was we do not know, but the conversation was resumed 
and again resumed, until the unwelcome day (June 4) for 
return to Downing Street, Before returning, however, Mr. 
Gladstone set forth his view of the internal crisis in a letter 
to Lord Hartingtdn : — 

To Lori Hartington. 

May 30, 1885. — I am sorry but not surprised that your rather 
remarkable strength should have given way under the pressure of 
labour or anxiety or both. Almost the whole period of this 
ministry, particularly the year and half since the defeat of 
Hicks, and most particularly of all, the four months since the 
morning when you deciphered the Khartoum telegram at Holkcr, 
have been without example in my experience, as to the gravity 
and diversity of difficulties which they have presented. What I 
hope is that they will not discourage you, or any of our colleagues, 
in your anticipations of the future. It appears to me that there is 
not one of them, viewed in the gross, which has been duo to our 
own action. By viewing in the gross, I mean taking the Egyptian 
question as one. When wo subdivide between Egypt proper and 
the Soudan, I find what seem to me two grave errors in our 
management of the Soudan business : the first our landing at 
Suakin, the second the mission of Gordon, or rather the choice of 
Gordon for that mission. But it sometimes happens that the 
errors gravest in their consequences are also the most pardonable. 
And these errors were surely pardonable enough in thcinsclvc.':, 
without relying on the fact that they were approved by the public 
opinion of the day and by the opposition. Plenty of other and 
worse errors have been urged upon us which wo have rcfiwod or 
avoided. I do not remember a single good nic.nsurc recornmended 
by opponents, which wc have declined to adopt (or indcc<l any 
good measure which they have recommended at all). Wo certainly 
have worked liard. I believe that according to the mo.n'^tire of 
human infirmity, wc have done fairly well, but the duties wc have 
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had to discharge have hccn duties, I incaii in Egj’pt and the CHAP. 
Soudan, -which it was impossible to discharge with the ordinary v 
measure of credit atid satisfaction, which were beyond human 
strength, and which it was very unwise of our jmerlecessors to 
saddle upon the country. 

At this moment wo have but two great desidcraia : the Egyptian 
Convention and the Afghan sottlement(the evacuation of the Soudan 
being in principle a thing done). 'Were these accomplished, we 
should have attained for the empire at home and abroad a 
position ill most respects unusually satisfactor}', and both of them 
oughf to be near accomplisluncnt. With tlio Egyptian Convention 
fairly at work, I .should considei- the Egyptian rpie.stion a.s within 
a, few comparatively cas}’ stages of satisfactory solution. 

Now as regard.s the immediate subject, ^^'hat if Chamberlain 
and Dilke, as you seem to anticipate, raise the question of a pro- 
spective declaration about local government in Ireland as a 
condition of their remaining in the cabinet. I consider that 
question as disposed of for the present (much against my will), 
and I do not sec that any of us, having accepted the decision, can 
attempt to disturb it. Moreover, their ground will be very weak 
and naiTow ; for their actual reason of going, if they go, will be 
the really small question arising upon the Land Purchase bill, 

I tliiidc they will commit a great error if they take this course. 

It will be straining at the gnat. No doubt it will -weaken the 
party at the election, but I entertain no fear of the immediate 
eflfect. Their error will, however, <n my view go beyond this. 

Forgive' mo if I now speak with gi-eat frankness on a matter, one 
of few, in which I agree with them, and not with you. I am 
firml}’- convinced that on local government for Ireland they 
hold a winning position; which by resignation now they will 
greatly compromise. You will all, I am convinced, have to give 
■svhat the}’- recommend ; at the lea'st what they recommend. 

There are two differences between. them and me on this subject. 

First as to the matter ; I go rather further than they do ; for I 
would undoubtedly make a heginnmg with the Irish police. 

Secondly as to the ground ; here I differ seriously. I do not reckon 
■with any confidence upon Manning or Parnell; I have never 
looked much in Irish matters at negotiation or the conciliation of 
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leaders. I look at the question in itself, and I am deeply con- 
. vinced that the measure in itself will (especially if accompanied 
with similar measures elsewhere, e.g. in Scotland) he good for the 
country and the empire ,* I do not say unmixedly good, but with 
advantages enormously outweighing any drawbacks. 

Apart from these differences, and taking their point of view, I 
think they ought to endeavour to fight the election with you j and 
in the new state of affairs which vnll be presented after the dissolution, 
try and see what effect may be produced upon your mind, and on 
other minds, when 3 '^ou have to look at the matter comimis and not 
eminus, as actual, and not as hypothetical. I gave Chamberlain a 
brief hint of these speculations when endeavouring to Avork upon 
him ; otherAvise I have not mentioned them to any one. 

IV 

On the day of his return to London from HaAAmrdcn ]\rr. 
Gladstone had an interview Avith the tAvo ministers Avith 
Avhom on the merits he was most disposed to agree, thoiigli 
he differed strongly from them as to tactics. Resignations 
Avere still only suspended, yet the prospects of compromise 
Avere hopeful. At a cabinet held on the folloAving day 
(June 5) it Avas agreed that he should in the course of a 
Aveek ghm notice of a bill to take the place of the expiring 
Crimes Act. The jioint left open Avas Avhether the operative 
provisions of such an Act — agreed on some time bofoi'C — 
should not be brought into operation Avithout some special 
act of the executive government, by proclamation, order 
in council, or othcrAA'ise. Local government Avas still left 
open. Lord Spencer crossed OA'cr from Ireland on the night 
of June 7, and the cabinet met next day. All dificrcnccs 
AAmre narroAA'cd doAvn to the point Avhethcr the enactments 
against intimidation .should be inoperatiA’o unlo.'^s .and until 
the lord lieutenant sliould A\-akcn them into life by pro- 
clamation. As it happened, intimidation had been for a 
considerable time upon tlic incrc.a.se — from Avhich it might 
be inferred either, on the one side, that coercion failed in 
its object, or, on the other, that more coercion w.as .sfili 
indispensable. The precise state in which matters Avero left 
at the eleventh hour before the crisis, now .swiftly adv.ancirtg. 
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was set out b}’’ j\Ir. Gladstone in a letter written by liim to CHAP, 
tbe Queen in the autumn (October 5), when he was no . 
longer her Majestj^’s minister: — 76. 

To the Queen. 

... Ho has perceiA’-ed that in A'arious quarters misapprehension 
preA\ails as to the point at which the deliberations of the late 
cabinet on the question of any renewal of, or substitution for, 
the Crimes Act in Ireland had arrived when their financial defeat 
on the Sth of June caused the tender of their resignation. 

Mr. Gladstone prays your ^rajcst 3 '’s gracious permission to 
remove this misapprehension by simply stating that Avhich 
occurred in the cabinet at its latest meetings, Avith reference to 
this particular question. Substantial!}’’ it AA’ould be a repetition, 
or little more (and Avithout any mention of names), of his latest 
reports to your Maiesty, to the efiect — 

1. That the cabinet had long before arriA’ed at the conclusion 
that the coercion clauses of the Act, properly so called, might be 
safely abandoned. 

2. With regard to the other clauses, Avhich might be generally 
described as procedure clauses, they intended as a rule to advise, 
not their absolute re-enactment, but that the viceroy should be 
empoAvered to bring them into action, together or separately, as 
and when he might see cause. 

3. But that, Avith respect to the intimidation or boycotting 
provisions, it still remained for consideration Avhether they should 
thus be left subject to executive discretion, or A\’hether, as the 
offence had not ceased, they should, as an effective instrument of 
repression, remain in direct and full operation. 

It is worth noticing here as a signal instance of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tenacious and indomitable Avill after his defeat, that 
in a communication to the Queen four days later (June 12), 
he stated that the single outstanding point of difference on 
the Crimes bill was probably in a fair Avay of settlement, but 
that even if the dissent of the radical members of the cabinet 
had become operative, it Avas his firm intention to make new 
arrangements for filling the vacant offices and carrying on 
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the government. The overthroir came in a different vray, 
-The deliberations thus summarised had been held under 
the shadow of a possibility, mentioned to the Queen in the 
report of this last cabinet, of a coalition between the tories 
and the Irish nationalists, in order to put an end to the exist- 
ence of the government on their budget. This cloud at last 
burst, though 'Mr. Gladstone at any rate with his usual 
invincible adherence to the salutary rule never to bid good 
morrow to the devil until you meet him, did not strongly 
believe in the risk. The diary sheds no light on the state 
of his expectations : — 

June 6. . . . Read Amici’s Journal Intime. Queen’s birthday 
dinner, 39 ; went very well. Much conversation with the Prince 
of Wales, who was handy and pleasant even beyond his wont. 
Also had some speech of his son, who was on my left. June 7, 
Trinity Sunday. — Chapel Ro 3 ’^al at noon and 6.30. Wrote . . . 
Saw Lord Granville ; ditto cum Kimberley. Read Amici. Eder- 
sheim on Old Testament. June, 8. — Wrote, etc. . . . Pitiless 
rain. Cabinet, 2-3|. . . . Spoke on budget. Beaten by 264: 
252. Adjourned the House. This is a considerable event. 

The amendment that led to this ‘ considerable event ’ was 
moved by Sir Michael Hieks Beach. The two points raised 
by the fatal motion were, first, the increased duty on beer 
and spirits without a coi'responding inerease on wine ; and, 
.second, the increase of the duty on real property while no 
relief was given to rates. The fiscal issue is not material. 
What was ominous was the alliance that brought about the 
result. 

The defeat of the Gladstone government was the fir.st 
success of a combination between tories and Iri.sh, that 
proved of cardinal importance to policies and partic.s for 
several critical months to come. By a coincidence that cut 
too deep to be mere accident, divisions in the Glad.stono 
cabinet found their counterpart in insurrection among the 
tory opposition. The same general force.s of the hour, work- 
int’’ through the energy, ambition, and initiative ofindividu.al.s, 
produced the same effect in each of the two parties; the 
radical programme of ?tlr. Chamberlain was matclicd by the 
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tory democrac}^ of Lord Randolph Churchill ; each sa-w that CHAP, 
the final transfer of power from the ten-pound householder 
to artisans and labourers would rouse new social demands ; 
each was aware that Ireland was the electoral pivot of the 
day, and Avhile one of them was wrestling with those whom 
he stigmatized as whigs, the other by dexterit}’’ and resolution 
overthrew his leaders as ‘ the old gang.’ 



CHAPTER XII 

ACCESSION OE LORD SALISBURY 
{1SS5) 

Politics are not a drama ■where scenes follow one another accord- 
ing to a methodical plan, where the actors exchange forms of 
speech, settled beforehand : politics are a conflict of which chance 
is incessautlj' modifying the whole course. — S okel. 

: In tendering liis resignation to the Queen on the day following 
his parliamentary defeat (June 9), and regi’etting tliat ho had 
been unable to prepare her for the result, j\rr. Gladstone 
explained that though the government had ahvaj'S been 
able to cope with the combined toiy and nationalist opposi- 
tions, what had happened on this occasion was the silent 
withdrawal, under the pressure of powerful trades, from the 
government ranks of liberals who abstained from voting, 
while six or seven actually voted with the majorit}". ‘ There 
was no previous notice,’ ho said, ‘audit was immediately 
before the division that jMr. Gladstone was apprised for the 
first time of the likelihood of a defeat.’ The suspicious 
hinted that ministers, or at least some of them, unobtrusively 
contrived their own fall. I’hcir .supporters, it was aftcrward.s 
remarked, received none of those imperative adjurations to 
return after dinner that arc usual on solemn occasions ; else 
there could never have been seventy-six absentees. ’J'ho 
majority was composed of membor.s of the tory party, six 
liberals, and thirty-nine nationali.st.s. I.oud was the exulta- 
tion of the latter contingent, at the prostration of the coercion 
sy.stem. What was natural exultation in tiiem, may have 
Uiken the form of modest s;itisfaction among many liber.ils, 
that they coukl go to the country without the obnoxious 
label of coercion tied round their necks. As for ininistet>', 
it was observed that if in the streets you saw a man coming 
along with a p.articularly ela.stic .stop and a joytiil Iranm of 
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count Giiancc, ton to ono on coining closer you would find CHAP, 
that it was a ineinher of the lato cuhinet.’ . 

Hic ministerial crisis ot jSS5 was nnusually prolonged, and 
it was curious. The victory had heen won hy a coalition 
with the Iri.di ; its fruits could only ho reaped with Irish 
support: and Irish support, was to tho tory victors both 
dangerous and compromising. 'I'hc normal process of a 
dissolution was thought to he legally impossible, because hy 
tho redistribution bill the exi.sting constituencies were for the 
most part ra<Hcally changed : and a new parliament chosen 
on the old system <>f scuts and franchise, even if it wero 
legally jiossible, would still ho emjity of all .semldanco of 
moral authority. Under these circumstances, some in the 
lory party argued that instead of talcing otlice, it w'onld bo 
far better fin* them to force Mr. Gladstone and bis cabinet to 


come bach, and h'avo lluan to get rid ol llieir inlciainl 
difiercnces and tlioir Irish cmharra.^snients as they best could. 
Events were soon to demonstrato tho jirndcnce of these waiy 
counsel.s. On the other hand, the hnlk of the tory party 
like tho hulk of any other parly was keen for power, hocauso 
power is the visible synihol of triumph over opponent.s, and 
to .shrink from ollicc would discourage their friends in tho 
country in the electoral conflict now' rapidly approaching. 

The Queen meanwhile was surprised (Juno 10) that Mr. 
Gladstone .should make his defeat a vital (pic.stion, and asked 
whether, in ca.se Lord Salisljiny should he nnwfilling to form 
a government, the cabinet would remain. To this i\[r. Glad- 
stone replied that to treat otherwise an attack on the budget, 
made hy an ex-cahinct minister wdth such breadth of front 
and after all the previous occurrences of the session, "would he 
contrary to every jDrecedent, — for instance, tho notable case of 
December 1852, — and it would undoubtedly tend to weaken 
and low'cr parliamentary government.- If an opposition 


^ Duke of Argyll, July 10, 1SS5. debate, the government -were defeated 
-As tho reader -will remember (vol. by a majority of 36 on their budget 
i- pp. 436-440), on Dec. 16, 1852, proposals in regard to sugar. Minis- 
2^Ir. Disraeli’s motion for imposing a tors not resigning, Sir Itobert Peel 
bouse duty of a shilling in tho pound moved a vote of -want of confidence 
was rejected by 305 to 286. Mr. on l^Iay 27, which was carried by 
Gladstone also referred to the case of a majority of 1 (312-311), Juno 4, 
the expulsion of the ivbigs by Peel. 1841. Parliament thereupon was 
On May 13, 1841, after eight nights’ dissolved. 
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defeated a government, they must he prepared to- accept 
y the responsibilitj'' of their action. As to the second question, 
he answered that a reffisal hj’’ Lord Salisbury would obviously 
change the situation. On this, the\Queen accepted the 
resignations (June 11), and summonea\Lord Salisbury^' to 
Balmoral. The resignations were announ^d-Jo parb’*’ jameni 
the next day. Kemarks were made at the tin^ j, indeed by 
the Queen herself, at the failure of Mr, Gladstopf le to seek the 
royal presence. Mr. Gladstone’s explanation wpj' that, yievring 
'the probably long reach of Lord Hartingtorf-^^‘°^,Ts life into tlie 
future,’ he thought that he would be more in convcKi- 

tion mth her Majesty than ‘ one whose ideas/; might to uncon- 

sciously coloured by the limited range of tlr m prospect befoio 
him,’ and Lord Hartington prepared to ^^‘'^'coinpij with the 
request that he should repair to Balmorjjtting Q Jlic visit wes 
eventually not thought necessary by the Q b 

In his first audience Lord Sahsbury staG«^^ that though ho 
and his friends were not desirous of tak office, he was 

ready to form a government ; but in viewv, pf the difficulties 
in which a government formed by him stand, con- 

fronted by a hostile majority and unablJtJ to dissolve, he 
recommended that Mr. Gladstone should b^e)rity jjjyfted to to- 
consider his resignation. Mr. Gladstone, howV [June I3), 

regarded the situation and tho chain of fnctsp’iscc led 

up to it, as being so definite, when coupled with^c |.|je j-giidiness 
of Lord Salisbury to undertake an administraliobi^j^j,^ (tat it 
would bo a mere Avaste of valuable time for hinr^aft consult 
his colleagues as to the resumption of office, hratpjjen X<5r^l 
Salisbury sought assurances of Mr. Gladstone’s suon.jjjpcrf, ns 
to finance, parliamentary time, and other point’'s. ^ the 
working of executive government. Thc.se assiiranoos'.rtj, either 
Mr. Gladstone’s own temperament, nor the humoure.v of Iiis 
friends and his party— for the cmbor.s of the quarrctu j yfith 
the Lords upon the fmnehiso bill Avere still hot — nllou’(,’< ]j| Jiira 
to give, and he founded himself on tho precedent of r.‘ (he 
communications of Loccinbor 3S45 l)etAveon Peel and 
In this default of a.ssuranccs, Lord Salisbury thought that ilto 
should render the Queen no useful sen'ico by taking ofite-c. 

So concluded the first stage. 
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declining S 2 )ecific pledges, Mr. Gladstone now 
wrote to the Qiiccii (Juno 17) that in the conduct of the 
necessary business of the country, ho believed there would 
be no disposition to embarrass her ministers. Lord Salisbury, 
however, and his colleagues were unanimous in thinking 
this general language insufficient. The interregnum con- 
tinued. On the day following (June 18), iMr. Gladstone 
bad an audience at Windsor, whither the Queen had now 
returned. It lasted over three-qu.artcrs of an hour. ‘The 
Queen was most, gracious and I thought most reasonable.’ 
{Diary.) He ^mt down in her jirescnco some heads of a 
memorandum to assist her recollection, and the one to 
which she riirhtlv attached most value was this : — ‘ In my 
opinion,* i\rr. Gladstone Avrote, ‘the whole value of any such 
declaration as the ju-esent circumstances permit, really 
de 2 )eiids upon the .spirit in Achich it is gh'cn and taken. 
For my.sclf and any friend of mine, I can only say that the 
spirit in Avhich we should endeavour to intcqDrct and apply 
the declaration I have made, AA'ould be the same spirit in 
which wo entered upon the recent conferences concerning 
the Seats bill.’ I'o this declaration his colleagues on his 
return to London gave their entire and marked approval, 
but they Avould not compromise the liberty of the House of 
Commons by further and particular jdedges. 

It Avas sometimes charged against hlr. Gladstone that he 
neglected his duty to the croAvu, and abandoned the Queen 
in a difficulty. This is Avholly untrue. On June 20, Sir 
Henr}' Ponsonby called and opened one or tAvo aspects of 
the position, among them these : — 

1. Can tlic Queen do anything more 1 

I ansAvered, As you ask me, it occurs to me that it might help 
Lord Salisburv’s going on, Avere she to make reference to Kn. 2 of 
my memorandum [the paragraph just quoted], and to say that in 
her judgment he Arould be safe in receiving it in a spirit of trust. 

2. If Lord Salisbury fails, may the Queen rely on you 1 

I answered that on a previous day I liad said that if S, failed, 
the situation would be altered. I hoped, and on the Avhole 
thought, he Avould go on. But if he did not ? I could not 


CHAP. 

XII. 


JSt. 76 . 
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promise or expect smooth water. The movement of questions such 
^ as the Crimes Act and Irish Local Government might he accele- 
rated. But my desire would be to do my best to prevent the 
Queen being left without a government.^ 

Mr. Gladstone’s view of the position is lucidly stated in 
the folloAving memorandmn, like the others, in his ovm. hand 
(Jime 21) : — 

1. I have endeavoured in my letters (a) to avoid all contro- 
versial matter 3 (6) to consider not what the incoming ministers 
had a right to ask, but what it was possible for us in a spirit of 
coneiliation to give. 

2. In our opinion there was no right to demand from us 
anything whatever. The declarations we have made represent 
an extreme of concession. The conditions required, c.ff. the first 
of them [control of time], place in abeyance the liberties of parlia- 
ment, by leaving it solely and absolutely in the power of the 
ministers to determine on what legislative or other questions 
(except supply) it shall be permitted to give a judgment. The 
House of Commons may and ought to be disposed to facilitate the 
progress of all necessary business by all reasonable means as to 
supply and otherwise, but would deeply resent any act of ours by 
which we agreed beforehand to the extinction of its discretion. 

The difficulties pleaded by Lord Salisbury were all in view 
when his political friend, Sir Jif. II. Beach, made the motion which, 
as we apprised him, would if carried eject us from office, and arc 
simply the direct consequences of their own action. If it bo true 
that Lord Salisbury loses the legal power to advise and the crown 
to grant a dissolution, that cannot be a reason for leaving in the 
hands of the executive an absolute power to stop the action 
(except as to supph') of the legislative and corrective power of the 
House of Commons. At the same time these conditions do not 
appear to me to attain the end proposed by Lord Salisbury, for it 
would still be left in the power of the House to refuse supjilics, 
and thereby to bring about in its worst form the difficulty Avhich 
he apprehends. 

It looked for a couple of dayu ns if In* would be coiupc-lled 
* .Memo, by Mr. (tlmlKtonf, <m a .‘•lirot of notc{>.ip*'r, Jinso CO, 
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to return, even tliougli it would almost certainly lead to CHAP, 
disruption of the liberal cabinet and party The Queen, > 
acting apparently on Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion of June 20, 
was ready to express her confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s assur- 
ance that there would be no disposition on the part of him- 
self or his friends to embarrass new ministers. By this 
expression of confidence, the Queen would thus make her- 
self in some degree responsible as it were for the action of 
the members of the defeated Gladstone government in the 
two Houses. Still Lord Sahsbury’s difficulties — and some 
difficulties are beheved to have arisen pretty acutely within 
the interior conclaves of his own party — remained for forty- 
eight hom’s insuperable. His retreat to Hatfield was taken 
to mark a second stage in the interregnum. 

June 22 is set doAvn in the diary as ‘ a day of much stir 
and vicissitude.’ Mr. Gladstone received no fewer than six 
visits during the day from Sir Henry Ponsonby, whose 
activity, judgment, and tact in these duties of infinite deli- 
cacy were afterwards commemorated by Lord GranviUe in the 
House of Lords.2 He brought up from Windsor the draft of a 
letter that might be written by the Queen to Lord Salisbury, 
testifying to her belief in the sincerity and loyalty of Mr. 
Gladstone’s words. Sir Henry showed the draft to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who said that he could not be party to certain passages 
in it, though willing to agree to the rest. The draft so 
altered was submitted to Lord Salisbury; he demanded 
modification, placing a more definite interpretation on the 
words of Mr. Gladstone’s previous letters to the Queen. Mr. 
Gladstone was immovable tliroughout the day in declining 
to admit any modifications in the sense desired ; nor would 
he consent to be privy to any construction or interpretation 
placed upon his words which Lord Salisbury, vdth no less 
tenacity than his own, desired to extend. 


At 6.40 [Juno 22] Sir H. Ponsonby returned for a fifth inter- 
view, bis infinite patience not yet exhausted. ... He said the 
Queen believed the late government did not wish to come back. 


^ Mr. Gladstone -was reminded by 
a colleague that vlien Sir Robert 
Peel resumed office in 1845, at the 
request of the Queen, he did so before 


and "without consultation "with bis 
colleagues. In the end they all, ex- 
cepting Lord Stanley, supported hie- 
' June 25, 1885. 
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: I simply reminded him of my previous replies, vliicli he remem- 
bered, nearly as follows : — ^That if Lord Salisbury failed, the 
situation would be altered. That I could not in such a case 
promise her Majesty smooth water. That, however, a great duty 
in such circumstances lay upon any one holding my situation, to 
use his best efforts so as, qxioad what depended upon him, not to 
leave the Queen without a government. I think he will now go 
to Windsor . — June 22, ’85, 6 P.ar. 

The next day (June 23), the Queen sent on to Lord 
Salisbury the letter -written by Mr. Gladstone on Jiine”21, 
containing his opinion that facilities of suppty might reason- 
ably be provided, without placing the liberties of the House 
of Commons in abeyance, and further, his declaration that 
he felt sure there was no idea of withholding ways and 
means, and that there was no danger to be apprehended on 
that score. In forwarding this letter, the Queen expressed 
to Lord Salisbury her earnest desire to bring to a close a 
crisis calculated to endanger the best interests of the .state j 
and she felt no hesitation in further communicating to Lord 
Salisbury her opinion that he might reasonably accept Mr. 
Gladstone’s assurances. In deference to these representations 
from the Queen, Lord Salisbury felt it his duty to take oflice, 
the crisis ended, and the tory party entered on the first 
portion of a term of power that was destined, with two rather 
brief interruptions, to be prolonged for many yearsJ In 
reviewing this interesting episode in tbo annals of the parly 
' system, it is impossible not to observe the dignity in form, 
the patriotism in sub.stance, the common-sense in result, that 
marked the proceedings alike of the .sovereign and of her 
two ministers. 

11 

After accepting i^fr. Gladstone’s resignation the Queen, on 
Juno 13, proffered him a peerage : — 

^ Tiw corrccpondoncc with th*' l\c omit tod ono fn- two foiitMioo'! fron 
Queon to .luuc 21 wns rend by one of hist letters, n?' havii);: hnrdly 
Mr. GHfid»-tonc in tl\c Ifousc of Coin- nny honring on the ronl jwint'i of the 
inons on dune 21. and Lord Salt^hury eorrrojHuidetice. 7'(»e oinitt<ti 'ir ntf!!- , 
made Id's I'tntemcnt in the Hou<;o of ce< relatr-il to the Afghan fivintier, 

on the next day. .^fr. Cilad- and the blnto of the negotiaiifiu'^ uith 

Ftono told tin* House* of Common*; th.-it 
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Titc Qxi<'>'n {o ^fr. Gldiisiitut'. 

Mr. (iladstono nuMUidiH'd iti hi? IrttL-r btit one. Iii.s int<*ntion 
of proposing ;;>nne honuuiv. Ibit bofmi' ^lin (‘oin.ider.i tlnn'C, ; lu'. 
wi.dn's !o osTt'i' Is!!!! :in JCrirldoin, ns murk of lier reromiition (»f 
lii? lone -ind. iiisi5nmiis]ie(i sorvici'S, .nnd rlie belirves nnd thinks 
lu' •n'iil tlu-rc'ny )h' ennided still to jvtidcr yre.'d- servin’ to Itis 
fovorC'i.*:n a:ul conittry— winch, if he retiri'd, n.s he h.is rejicntedly 
told Serr <<f kite he intended to do .‘•hortly, - -In; eonld not '1 he 
eotintrr wiudd «!e.nht]o<' he pleased :it nnv .*den;d nmrk of reconni- 
lion of'?dr. tilrid’-'tone's lone ruid endtu-nt .services, .and the (^tieet! 
hciicv.'k' tint it would he henelieinl to his health. - no lonyer 
c?;tee;n.V hitn to the jiros^nre from without, for mor«‘ .‘ictive work 
llinn t;!'/ otiirhl to utnh’rlnke. (hily the other d.ay ■ without jefer' 
caf-e to the present (‘vonts-.-{he f^ttieett mentioned to (ihoh tone 
.'.! Vi'indsor the .-idv.ant.aue to Mr. (Ilad.stone’s he-uth fd .a reinov-.t 
/re;/i otic Honso to the other, in whieli she feeir.cd to rotm*. ii.o 
Q^en tniPt?, therefore, that. Mr. (Thulstone v:t! 'ho <-!.cr 

of an c.arldom, which wonld he very gr.atifyiny li. r. 

The outgoing minister rejdied on the f<<!io‘.nt!o e-fV , 


CHAP. 

All. 

.V.r, 7f'. 


Mr. Gladstone offer.' his htnnhlc apology i-> y- ':r .'■! y It 
would not he easy for him to deseril'e th<' n ‘>*.y ' :t.h ■ : ,■ ), 
he has read yonr M.ajesty’.s generons, mi. ';. n> r- •; h?**- !;< 

prizes every word of it, for he is fnlty r.ii’.e ti. t' ^ 
st.ancc.s which give it r.tlne. It will l.c a p-. i' e ; 

liim and to his children after him. Alt’ th.-.t . '..‘ i t. 
an earldom to him, it already li.'O' h:; ■ ih r ■ 

however, of the helief tinit ho otight t'’ .‘.v,-.' r .; • , ; - 

most gracion.s offer. Any .service that >; 

will, however, he greater in the ifoi!'.- < f (’- •, * * ■ -• y , 

House of Lords; tind it has never nej ^ ; p.^: . f ; . ... . 

enter that historic ch.ainhcr, altie.;;e;. 1 - A ■ r ' ■ y 

feeling which led Sir It. Peel to p-.jt no 

perpetual or almost a pcrpetn.'j] ?'-;fd ; v,': e rd,- ' . 

family, 

Mlien the circumstances of tl.o . ‘ • . - 

''j***’*- 

may erelong, to impose on him .-.nr :• ! , ■ - -•* 

covet that interval hetween .an r.^du' ' ;r r 

VOL. II. 
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profession of politics has always appeared to him especially to 
. require. There are circumstances connected with the position 
of his family, which he will not obtrude upon your Majesty, but 
which, as he conceives, recommend in point of prudence the 
personal intention from which he has never swerved. He might 
hesitate to act upon the motives to which he has last adverted, 
grave as they are, did he not feel rooted in the persuasion that 
the small good he maj?^ hope hereafter to effect, can best be 
prosecuted vdthout the change in his position. He must beg 
your Majesty to supply all that is lacking in his expressioU from 
the heart of profound and lasting gratitude. | 

To Lord Granville, the nearest of his friends, he wrote on 
the same da}'’ : — 

I send you herewith a letter from the Queen which moves and 
almost upsets me. It must have cost her mucli to write, an d it 
is really a pearl of great price. Such a letter makes the siibjject 
of it secondary — but though it would take me long to set outV V' 
reasons, I remain firm in the intention to accept nothing for 
myself. 

Lord Granville replied that he was not surprised at the 
decision. ‘I should have greatly welcomed you,' lie said, 

' and under some circumstances it might he desirable, but I 
think you are right now.’ 

Here is Mr. Gladstone’s letter to an invaluable occupant of 
the all-important office of private secrctar}’: — 

To j\fi\ E. ir. Hamilton. 

June 30, 1885. — Since you have in substance (and in formi) 
received the appointment [at the Treasury], I am unnnuw.Icd, and 
may now exprc.ss the unbounded pleasure which it gives me, 
together with ray strong sense (not disparaging any one else) of 
your desert. The modesty of vour letter is ns remarkable ns its 
other qualities, and docs you the highest honour. 1 can accept 
no tribute from you, or from any one, with regard to the office of 
private .secretary under me exceju this, that it has always been 
made bv me n strict and severe otliec, and that this is really tlie 
onlv favour I have ever done you, or .any of your c<dlcaguc3 to 
whom in their several place'-- and measure.s I am sitnilarly obligHl. 
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As to your services to me the}’' have been simply indescribable. CHAP, 
No one I think could dream, until by experience he knew, to . 
what an extent in these close personal relations devolution can be 
carried, and how it strengthens the feeble knees and thus also 
sustains the fainting heart. 


HI 

The declaration of the Irish policy of the new government 
was made to parliament by no less a personage than the lord 
Heutenant.’- The prime minister had discoursed on frontiers 
in Asia and frontiers in Africa, but on Ireland he was silent. 
Lord Carnarvon, on the contraiy, came forward voluntarily 
vdth a statement of policy, and he opened it on the broadest 
general lines. His speech deserves as close attention as any 
deUverance of this memorable period. It laid down the prin- 
ciples of that alternative S 3 ’stem of government, with which 
the new ministers formall}’’ challenged their predecessors. 
Ought the Crimes Act to be re-enacted as it stood ; or in 
part ; or ought it to be allowed to lapse ? These were the 
three courses. Nobody, lie thought, would be for the first, 
because some provisions had never been put in force ; others 
had been put in force but found useless ; and others again 
did nothing that might not be done just as well under the 
ordinary law. The re-enactment of the whole statute, there- 
fore, was dismissed. But the powers for changing venue at 
the discretion of the executive ; for securing special juries at 
the same discretion; for holding secret inquiry without an 
accused person; for dealing summarily with charges of 
intimidation — might they not be continued? They were 
not unconstitutional, and they were not opposed to legal 
instincts. No, all quite true; but then the Lords should 
not conceal from themselves that their re-enactment would, 
be in the nature of special or exceptional legislation. 
He had been looldng through coercion Acts, he continued, 
and had been astonished to find that ever since 1847, witli- 
some very short intervals hardly worth mentioning, Ireland 

^ This proceeding was so unusual Uiese occasions the viceroy’s adtnin- 
as to he almost without a precedent, istration had been the object (.f 
Lord hlulgrave had addressed the vigorous attack, and Jio oii'i hut tli'j 

House of Lords in 1837, and Lord viceroy himself was eapahje of nuUcin/' 
Clarendon in 1850. But on eaeh of an effective parlifuiieutary defeuee. 
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had lived under exceptional and coercive legislation. 
^ What sane man could admit this to be a satisfactory or a 
wholesome state of things ? Why should not they try to 
extricate themselves from this miserable habit, and aim at 
some better solution. ‘ J ust as I have seen in English colonies 
across the sea a combination of English, Irish, and Scotch 
settlers bound together in loyal obedience to the law and the 
crown, and contributing to the general prosperity of the 
country, so I cannot conceive that there is any irreconcilable 
bar here in their native home and in England to the unity 
and the amity of the two nations.' He went to his task 
individually vnth a perfectl}’' free, open, and unprejudiced 
mind, to hear, to question, and, as far as might be, to under- 
stand. ‘My Lords, I do not believe that vith honest}’’ and 
single-mindedness of pui’pose on the one side, and with the 
wilhngness of the Irish people on the other, it is hopeless to 
look for some satisfactory solution of this ten-ible question. 
My Lords, these I believe to bo the opinions and the vicw.s 
of my colleagues.’^ 

This remarkable announcement, made in the presence of 
the prime minister, in the name of the cabinet as a whole, 
and by a man of known purity and .sincerity of chnraclcr, 
was taken to be an express renunciation, not merely of thu 
policy of which notice had been given by the outgoing 
administration, but of coercion as a final instrument of 
imperial rule. It was an elaborate repudiation in advaiico 
of that panacea of firm and rcsoluto government, whicli 
became so famous before twelve months were over. It w.is 
the suggestion, almost in terms, that a solution .should ho 
sought in that policy which had brought union both within 
our colonics, and between the colonies and the mother 
country, and men did not forget that this suggestion was being 
made l)y a statc.sman who had carried federation in Canada, 
and tried to carry it in South’ Africa. Wo cannot wonder 
that upon leading members of the late government, and 
especially upon the statesman who hud been specially 
responsible for Ireland, Ibe impression wa.s startling and 
profound. Important inembem of the tory party hurra.d 

> July 0, ISSJ. //««*. 29S, i>. icr,'!. 
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from Ireland to Arlington Street, and earnestly warned their 
leader that he would never be able to carry on with the 
ordinary law. They were coldly informed that Lord Salisbury 
had received quite different counsel from persons well 
acquainted vdth the country. 

The new government were not content with renouncing 
coercion for the present. They cast off all responsibility for 
its practice in the past. Ostentatiously they threw over- 
hoard the viceroy Avith Avhom the only fault that they had 
hitherto found, Avas that his SAvord Avas not sharp enough. 
A motion Avas made by the Irish leader calling attention to 
the maladministration of the criminal laAV by Lord Spencer. 
Forty men had been condemned to death, and in twenty-one 
of these cases the capital sentence had been carried out. Of 
the twenty-one executions six were savagely impugned, and 
Mr. Parnell’s motion called for a strict inquiry into these 
and some other convictions, Avith a vieAv to the fuU 
discovery of truth and the relief of innocent persons. The 
debate soon became famous from the principal case adduced, 
as the Maamtrasna debate. The topic had been so copiously 
discussed as to occupy three full sittings of the House in the 
previous October. The laAvyer Avho had just been made 
Irish chancellor, at that time pronounced against the 
demand. In substance the new government made no fresh 
concession. They said that if memorials or statements were 
laid before him, the viceroy would carefuUy attend to them. 
No minister could say less. But incidental remarks fell from 
the government that created lively alarm in tories and deep 
disgust in liberals. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, then leader of 
the House, told them that Avhile belieAung Lord Spencer to be 
a man of perfect honour and sense of duty, ‘he must say very 
franldy that there Avas much in the Irish policy of the late 
government Avhich, though in the absence of complete 
information he did not condemn, he should be very sorry to 
make himself responsible for.’^ An even more important 
minister emphasised the severance of the new policy ffom 
the old. ‘ I Avih tell you,’ cried Lord Randolph Churchill, 
‘hoAv the present government is foredoomed to failure, 

^ SirM. H. Beach, July 17, 1885. Hans. 299, p. 1085. 
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: They will be foredoomed to failure if they go out of their 
— ^ way unnecessarily to assume one j ot or tittle of the responsi- 
bility for the acts of the late administration. It is only hy 
divesting ourselves of all responsibility for the acts of the 
late government, that we can hope to arrive at a successful 
issue.’ ^ 

Tory members got up ui angry fright, to denounce this 
practical acquiescence hy the heads of their party in what 
was a violent Irish attack not onlj^ upon the late viceroy, but 
upon Irish judges, juries, and law officers. They remon- 
strated against ‘ the pusillanimous way ’ in which their two 
leaders had throvui over Lord Spencer. ‘During the last 
three years,’ said one of these protesting tories, 'Lord 
Spencer has upheld respect for law' at the risk of his life 
from day to day, with the sanction, with tlie approval, and 
wdth the acknowledgment inside and outside of this House, 
of the country, and especially of the conservative party. 
Therefore I for one will not consent to be dragged into any 
implied, how'ever slight, condemnation of Lord Spencer, 

, because it happens to suit tlio exigencies of part}’’ warfare.’ - 
This whole transaction disgtisted plain men, lory and liberal 
alike ; it puzzled calculating men ; and it had much to do 
. with the silent conversion of important and loading men. 

The general sentiment about the outgoing viceroy took 
the form of a banquet in his honour (July 24), and .‘=oiuc 
three hundred members of the two Houses attended, includ- 
ing Lord Hartinglon, who presided, and Mr. Bright. The 
two 3 'ounger leaders of the radical wing who had been in 
the late cabinet neither signed the invitation nor were 
present. But on the same evening in another place, Mr. 
Cliambcrlain recognised the high qualities and great .vorvices 
of Lord Spencer, though the\' had not alway.s agreed upon 
details. He cxpre.'cscd, however, his /ipprovnl both of the 
policy and of the arguinent.s which liad led the new gnverro 
ment to drop the Crimes Act. At the same titiiu ho de- 
noimced the ‘astounding lorgivej-.'^-ttion ’ of ministers arid 
cnergeticall}' declared ih.at ‘a strategic movement of that 
kind, executed in opposition to the notorion;; eonvirtions of 

> //flfJi. p. U'OS. ' f"- 
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tlie men who effected it, carried out for party purposes and CHAP, 
party purposes alone, is the most flagrant instance of political . 
dishonesty this country has ever known.’ Lord Hartington 
a few weeks later told his constituents that the conduct of 
the government, in regard to Ireland, had dealt a heavy 
blow ‘ both at political morality, and at the cause of order in 
Ireland.’ The severity of such judgments from these two 
weighty statesmen testifies to the grave importance of the 
new departure. 

Tlie enormous change arising from the line adopted by 
the government was Ausible enough even to men of less keen 
A'ision than Mr. Gladstone, and it was promptly indicated hy 
him in a few sentences in a letter to Lord Derby on the very 
day of the Maamtrasna debate ; — 

Within the last two or three weeks, he wrote, the situation 
has undergone important changes. I am not fully informed, 
hut what I know looks as if the Irish party so-called in 
parliament, excited by the high biddings of Lord Randolph, had 
changed what was undoubtedly Parnell’s ground until within 
a very short, time back. It is now said that a central hoard 
will not suffice, and that there must be a parliament. This I 
suppose may mean the repeal of the Act of Union, or may 
mean an Austro-Hungarian scheme, or may mean that Ireland 
is to be like a great colony such as Canada. Of all or any 
of these schemes I vdll now only say that, of course, they constitute 
an entirely new point of departure and raise questions of an order 
totally different to any that are involved in a central board 
appointed for local purposes. 

Lord Derby recording his first impressions in reply (July 
19) took the rather conventional objection made to most 
schemes on all subjects, that it either went too far or did not 
go far enough. Local government he understood, and home 
rule he understood, hut a quasi-parliament in Dublin, not 
calling itself such though invested with most of the authority 
of a parhament, seemed to him to lead to the demand for 
fuller recognition. If we were forced, he said, to move beyond 
local government as commonly understood, he would rather 
have Ireland treated like Canada. ‘ But the difficulties every 
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C ment, that would be a crisis with a beginning and an end, and 
perhaps one in which from age and circumstances I might be able 
•to supply aid and service such as could not be exactly had without 
me.i Apart from an imperious demand of this kind the question 
would be that of dealing with land laws, with local govern* 
ment, and other matters, on which. I could render no special 
service, and which would require me to enter into a new contest 
for several years, a demand that ought not to be made, and one 
to which I could not accede. I did not think the adjustment of 
personal relations, or the ordinary exigencies of party, constituted 
a call upon me to continue my long life in a course of constant 
pressure and constant contention with half my fellow-countrymen, 
until nothing remained but to step into the grave. 

He -agreed that the House of Lords was not an available resort. 
He thought I might continue at the head of the government, and 
leave the work of legislation to others.- I told him that all my 
life long I had had an essential and considerable share in the 
legislative work of government, and to abandon it would bo an 
essential change, which the situation would not bear. 

He spoke of the constant conflicts of opinion with Hartington 
in the late cabinet, but I reverted to the time when Hartington 
used to summon and lead meetings of the leading commoners, m 
which he was really the least antagonistic of men. 

He said Hartington might lead a Avhig government aided by the 
torics, or might lead a radical government. ... I rcconnnondcd 
his considering carefully the personal composition of the group of 
leading men, apart from a single personality on which reliance 
could hardly be placed, except in the single contingency to which 
I have referred as one of a character probably brief. 

He said it might be right for him to look as a friend on the 
formation of a liberal government, having (as T nndcr.-toodt 
moderate but intelligible plans, without formhig p'lrt of it. I 
think this was tlic .sub.stancc of what pa^^sod. 


Intcrc.sting ns was thi.s interview, it di<l not Tnatorinllv 
liter Mr. Glndstonc’.s dis{>o.sition. After it bad tnhtn. pla' t* 
be wrote to Lord Gnmvillo (Nov. 30);-— 


1 Thiis not 
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To Lord Graindllc. CHAP. 

I quite understand hou- natural it is that at the present 
juncture pressure, and even the udiolc pressure, should from both 
quarters he brought to bear upon me. Well, if a special call of 
imperial interest, such as I have described, should arise, I am ready 
for the service it may entail, so far as my will is concerned. But 
a very different question is raised. Let us see how matters stand. 

A course of action for the liberals, moderate hut substantial, 
lias been sketched. The parly in general have accepted it. After 
the late conversations, there is no reason to anticipate a breach 
upon any of the conditions laid down anywhere for immediate 
adoption, between the less advanced and the more advanced among 
the leaders. It must occupy several years, and it may occupy 
the whole parliament. According to 3 ’onr view the^’ will, unless 
on a single condition [?.e. Itlr. Gladstone’s leadership], refuse to 
combine in a cabinet, and to act, witli a majorit}’ at their back ; 
and will make over the business voluntarily to the torics in a 
minority, at the commencement of a parliament. Wh }- 1 The}’ 
agree on the subjects before them. Other subjects, unknown as 
yet, may arise to split them. But this is what may happen to 
any government, and it can form no reason. 

But what is the condition demanded 1 It is that a man of 
seventy-five,^ after fifty-three years’ service, with iw particular 
qualification for the questions in view should enter into a fresh 
contract of service in the House of Commons, reaching according 
to all likelihood over three, four, or five years, and without the 
smallest reasonable prospect of a break. And this is not to 
solve a political difficulty, but to soothe and conjure down per- 
sonal misgivings and apprehensions. I have not said jealousies, 
because I do not believe them to be the operative cause ; perhaps 
they do not exist at all. 

I firmly say this is not a reasonable condition, or a tenable 
demand, in the circumstances supposed. Indeed no one has 
endeavoured to show that it is. Further, abated action in the 
House of Commons is out of the question. We cannot have, in 
these times, a figure-head prime minister. I have gone a very 
long way in what I have said, and I really cannot go further. 

^ That is, in his seventy-sixth year. 
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L Lord Aberdeen, taking office at barely seventy in the House of 
Lords, apologised in his opening speech for doing this at a time 
when his mind ought rather to be given to ‘other thoughts.’ 
Lord Palmerston in 1859 did not speak thus. But he was bound 
to no plan of any kind ; and he was seventy -four, i.c. in his 
seventy-fifth year. 


II 


It is high time to turn to the other deciding issue in 
the case. Though thus stubborn against resuming the 
burden of leadership merel}’" to compose discords between 
Chatsworth and Birmingham, Mr. Gladstone Avas ready to 
be of use in the Iri.sh question, ‘if it should take a favour- 
able turn.’ As if the Irish question ever took a favourable 
turn. We have seen in the opening of the present chapter, 
hoAV he spoke to Lord Hartington of a certain speech 
of Mr. Parnell’s in Sepiember, ‘ as bad as bad could be.' 
The secret of that speech Avas a certain fact that must be 
counted a central hinge of these far-reaching transac- 

O O 


tions. In July, a singular incident had occurred, nothing 
less strange than an intervicAv between the ncAv lord- 
lieutenant and the leader of the Irish party. To renlhe 
its full significance, Ave haA’c to recall the profound odium 
that at this time enveloped Mr. Parnell’s name in the 
minds of nearl}' all Englishmen. For scA’cral 3'cars and at 
that moment ho figured in the public imagination for all 
that is sinister, treasonable, dark, mysterious, and unholy. 
He had stood his trial for a criminal conspiracy, and avo.s 
supposed only to have been acquitted b}' the corrupt con- 
nivance of a Dublin jury. He had been flung info pri.^.on 
and kept thei'o for man}' months Avithont frial.a.sa per.^on 
reasonably su.spectcd of laAvlc.ss practices. Iligli (rca<.on A^a^ 
the least di.shonourablc of the oiVcncc.s impufod to him anu 
commonly credited about liim. He lind been rd.abor.Ai'b* 
accused before the House of Commons by one (jf (be most 
important men in it, of direct, pcnsonal rc‘-pon^i!>ih»y d>r 
oulrage.s and murdcr.s, and ho left tin* necusatiun Avith leatU 
reply. He was constantly dciutuncid as the a|>'S,r,h' 
rapine nnd rebellion. Thar the viceroy of the Chsee.-i M.ottld 
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Avithout duress enter into friendly communication Avitli such 
a man, Avould have seemed to most people at that day- 
incredible and abhorrent. Yet the incredible thing hap- 
pened, and it Avas in its purpose one of the most sensible 
things that any Aucero}’’ ever did.^ 

The intervieAv took place in a London draAving-room. 
Lord Carnarvon opened the conversation by informing Mr. 
Parnell, first, that he AA'^as acting of himself and by himself, 
on his oAvn exclusive responsibility ; second, that he sought 
information onlj’-, and that he had not come for the purpose 
of arriving at any agreement or understanding hoAvever 
shadoAvy; third, that he Avas there as the Queen’s servant, 
and Avould neither hear nor say one Avord that Avas incon- ' 
sistent Avith the union of the two countries. Exactly what 
Mr. Parnell said, and AA’-hat Avas said in reply, the public Avere 
never authenticall}^ told. Mr*. Parnell afterwards spoke ^ as 
if Lord Carnarvon had given him to understand that it Avas 
the intention of the government to offer Ireland a statutory 
legislature, Avith full control over taxation, and that a scheme 
of land purchase Avas to be coupled Avith it. On this, the 
viceroy denied that he had communicated any such 
intention. Mr. Parnell’s story Avas this : — 

Lord Carnarvon proceeded to say that he had sought the inter- 
AueAV for the purpose of ascertaining my views regarding — should 
he call it 1 — a constitution for Ireland. But I soon found out that 


^ This episode was first mentioned 
in the House of Commons, June 7, 
1886. Lord Carnarvon explained in 
the Lords, June 10. Mr. Parnell 
replied in a letter to the Times, June 
12. He revived the subject in the 
Houseof Commons, Feb. 13, 18SS, and 
Lord Carnarvon explained a second 
time in the Lords on May 3. On 
Lord Carnarvon’s first explanation, 
the Duke of Argyll, while placing 
the utmost reliance on his personal 
honour and accuracy, ‘ felt bound to 
observe that the statement did not 
appear to be complete, for he had 
omitted to explain what the nature 
of the communication [with Mr. Par- 
nell] absolutely was.’ Neither then 
nor two years later was the omission 
made good. Curiously enough on the 
first occasion Lord Carnarvon did not 


even mention that Lord Salisbury in 
any way shared his responsibility for 
the interview, and in fact his lan- 
guage pointed the other way. What 
remains is his asseveration, supported 
by Lord Salisbury, that he had made 
no formal bargain with Mr. Parnell, 
and gave him no sort of promise, 
assurance, or pledge. This is not 
only entirely credible, it is certain ; 
for the only body that could carry 
out such a promise had not been con- 
sulted. ‘ I may at least say this of what 
went on outside the cabinet — that I 
had no communication on the subject, 
no authorisation, and that I never 
communicated to them even that 
which I had done.’ — Hansard, 306, 
p. 1258. 

2 E.g. Hans. 306, pp. 1181, 1199. 
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; taken from more than one liberal quarter after tlie fall of 
^ the Gladstone government, it was found that ifr. Parnell no 
longer countenanced provisional reforms. After the inter- 
I view with Lord Carnarvon, the mercury rose rapidly to the 
Aop of the tube. Larger powers of administration were not 
enough. The claim for legislative power must now be 
brought boldly to the front. In unmistakable terms, the 
Irish leader stated the Irish demand, and posed both 
problem and solution. He now declared his conviction 
that the great and sole work of himself and his friends in 
the new parliament would bo the restoration of a national 
parliament of their own, to do the things which they had 
been vainly asking the imperial parliament to do for 
them.^ 


Ill 

When politicians ruminate upon the disastrous sclhsm 
that followed j\Ir. Gladstone's attempt to deal with the Iri.sh 
question in 1886, they ought closely to study tlio general 
election of 1885. In that election, though leading men fore- 
saw the approacli of a marked Irish crisis, and awaited the 
outcome of events with an overshadowing sense of pregnant 
issues, there was nothing like general concentration on tlie 
Irish prospect. The strife of programmes and the rivalries 
of lenders were wlpit^ engrossed the po])ular atleniion. 
The main body of the British electors were thinking niainlv 
of promised agrarian boons, fair trade, the church in danger, 
or some other of their own domestic allains. 

Few forms of literature or history are so dull as the narra- 
tive of political debat c.s. With a few exco 2 >tion.s, a political 
speech like the manna in the wilderness loses its savour on 
the .second day. Throe or four marked utterances of ihi*^ 
critical autumn, following all that has heeri set forth already, 
will onablo the reader to uudenstund the division ot counsel 
that ])revailcd imniediatoly before the great clumue of 
policy in ISSC, and the various strategic evolutions, masked 
movements, and play of mine, s'.'tp, and c.mnt ermine, that 
led to if. As Ijns just been de.scribcd, ami witlj good reason, 

' Auts»*t tf'S.’i, 
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for ho believed that he had the Irish viceroy on his side, CHAP. 
yh. Parnell stood inflexible. In hi.s speech of August 9.4 . 
already nront.ioned, he had thrown down his gauntlet. I®- 

Mucli the most important answer to tlic challenge, if wo 
regard the effect upon subsequent events, was that of Lord 
Salisbury two months later. To this I .shall have to return. 

The two liberal statesmen, Lord llartlngton and l\lr. (’hamber- 
lain, who were most active in this campaign, and whoso 
activity was well spiced and salted by a lively political 
antagonism, agreed in a tolerably st.iiV negative to the 
Irish demand. The whig leader with a slow mind, and 
the radical leader with a quick mind, on this single 
issue of the campaign spoke with one voice. The whig 
leader^ thought Mr. Parnell had made a mistake and 
ensured his own defeat: he overestimated his power in 
Ireland and his power in parliament; the Irish would not 
for the sake of this impossible and impracticable under- 
taking, forego without duress all the other objects which 
parliament was ready to grant them; and it remained to be 
seen whether he could enforce his iron discipline upon his 
eighty or ninety adherents, even if Ireland gave him so 
many. 

The radical leader was hardly less emphatic, and his 
utterance was the more interesting of the two, because 
until this time jMr. Chamberlain had been generally taken 
throughout his parliamentary career as leaning strongly in 
the nationalist direction. He had taken a bold and ener- 
getic part in the proceedings that ended in the release of 
Mr. Parnell from Kilmainham. He had with much difficulty 
been persuaded to acquiesce in the renewal of any part of the 
Coercion Act, and had absented himself from the banquet 
in honour of Lord Spencer. Together with his most 
intimate ally in the late government, he had projected a 
political tour in Ireland with Mr. Parnell's approval and 
under his auspices. Above all, he had actualty opened his 
electoral campaign with that famous declaration which was 
so long remembered ; — " The pacification of Ireland at this 
moment depends, I believe, on the concession to Ireland of 

* Lord Hartington at Waterfoot, Aug. 29. 
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tlie riglit to govern itself in the matter of its purely domes- 
^ tic business. Is it not discreditable to us that even now it 
is only by unconstitutional means that v'c are able to secure 
peace and order in one portion of her Ifajesty s dominlom ? 
It is a system as cojiipletelj'' centralised and bureaucratic as 
that with which Kussia governs Poland, or as that which 
prevailed in Yenice under the Austrian rule. An Ii'ishinan 
at this moment cannot move a step — he cannot lift a finger 
in any parochial, municipal, or educational work, without 
being confronted with, interfered with, controlled by an 
English official, appointed by a foreign government, and 
without a shade or shadow of representative authority. I 
say the time has come to reform altogether the absurd and 
irritating anachronism which is known as Dublin Castle. 
That is the work to which the new parliament will ho 
called.'^ Masters of incisive speech must pay the price of 
their gifts, and the sentence about Poland and Yenice was long 
a favourite in many a debate. But when the Iri.sh leader now 
made his proposal for removing the Russian yoke and tliD 
Austrian yoke from Ireland, the English leader drew hack. 
‘If tliese,’ he said, ‘are the terras on which Mr, Parnell’s 
support is to be obtained, I will not enter into the corapacL’ 
This was Mr. Chamberlain’s response." 


IV 

The language used by l^lr. Gladstone during this eventful 
time was that of a statesman conscious of the inagnitiido ol 
the issue, impressed by tho obscurit}’’ of the path along 
which parties and leaders were tj-avelling’, and keenly alivo 
to the perils of a premature or unwary stejx Xothiiig^ wa.s 
easier for the moment either for quick minds or slow unnth, 
than to face the Irish demand beforehand with a bare, 
blank, wooden 'non lilr. Gladstone had pondered 

the matter more deeply, lli-s gift of political hnaginatiuu, 
his wider experience, and his personal share in sotuo chapter.-: 
of the modent liistory of Europe and its changes, pbmi- d 
Ifmt on n lieight whence ho cotnmandcfl a vi-'w of p<l‘^'^ib^lh 
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lies and nccesailics, of liopes and of risks, lhal ■were nnseen 
by politicians of tiie beaten track. Like a pilot amid 
Avandorin ‘4 ieeberi:s, or in waters where familiar buoys had 
been taken u]> and immemorial beacons put. out., ho scanned 
the scene with Inaai eyes and a j,dass sweepinj^ tl)c horiTOU 
in every direction. No Avonder that his Avords seemed 
vague, and vague they Amdouhiedly Averc. Sup])osc that 
CaA'our had been obliged to issue an elect, ion address on the 
eve of the interview at Plomhieres, or Bismarede Avhilo he 
Avas on his visit t(i Biarritz. Their language Avould hardly 
have been pellucid. This Avas no moment for ultimatums. 
There Averc loo manv unascert ained elements. Yet some of 
those, for instance, Avho most ardently admired President 
Lincoln for the caution Avith Avhich ho adA'anced step b}' step 
to the abolition proclamation, have mo.st freely censured the 
English statc.sman because he did not in the autumn of 1885 
come out Avith cither a doAvnright Yes or a point-blank No. 
The point -blank is mU, bn- all occasions, and only a simpleton 
can think othcrAvisc. 

In Scptcmlicr Mr. Childer.s — a most capable administrator, 
a zealous colleagnc, Aviso in A\'hat the Avorld regards as the 
secondary sort of Avisdom, and the last man to AA-horn ono 
AA’onld have looked for a plunge — Avrote to j\rr. Gladstone to 
seek his approval of a projected announcement to his con- 
stituents at Pontefract, Avhich amounted to a tolerably full- 
fledcred scheme of homo rule.^ In vicAV of the charitable 
allegation that Mr. Gladstone picked up home rule after the 
elections had placed it in the poAAmr of the Irish either to put 
him_ into office or to keep him out of office, his reply to 
Mr. Childers deserves attention ; — 

To Mr. Childers. 

Sept. 28, 1885. — I have a decided sympathy Avilh the general 
scope and spirit of your proposed declaration about Ireland. If I 
offer any ohserA-ation.s, they are meant to he simply in furtherance 
of your purpose. 

1. I AA'ould disclaim giA'ing any exhaustive list of Imperial 
subjects, and AA^ould not ‘put my foot doAvn’ as to revenue, hut 

^ Life of Childers, ij. p. 230, 
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would keep plenty of elbow-room to keep all customs and 
^ excise, wbicli would probably be found necessary, 

2. A general disclaimer of particular^^^s to the form of anv 
local legislature might suffice, without giviii^ the Irish expressly 
to Imow it might be decided mainly by their wl^- 

3. I think there is no doubt Ulster Avould be {\ikle to take care 
of itself in respect to education, but a question / arises and forms, 
I think, the most difficult part of the whole sub'/je^t, whether some 
defensive provisions for the owners of land a^'Ud property should 
not be considered. 

f 

4. It is endent you have given the subjecti'h much thought, and 
my sympathy goes largely to your details as_\3>.vell as your principle. 
But considering the danger of placing cc^ mfidence in the leaders 
of the national party at the present nv poment, and the decided 
disposition they have shown to raise theirVis terms on any favourable 
indication, I would beg you to consider furthnher whether you should 
hind ymurself at present to any details, or goho ibeyond general indica- 
tions. If you say in terms (and this I do ^aiiot dissuade) that you 
are read}’’ to consider the question whether tliaO'cy can have a legis- 
lature for all questions not Imperial, this wih \\ ho a great step 
in advance ; and anything you may say beyond t t it, I should Jibe to 
see veiled in lanmiawe not such ns to commit you. 

c? o » 


The reader who is now acquainted witli [j-. GJadsfonc? 
strong .support of the Chamberlain plan in I gSo, and vith 
the bias already disclosed, knows in what dircerKion theinatn 
current of his thought must liavc been setting. Who 
taken in 1885 was in entire harmony with all the|se prctnefiu- 
tory notes. Subject, said Mr. Gladstone, to theXsupret’^''')') 
of the .crown, tlic unity of the empire, and all the<, aiithont) 
of parliament necessary for the conservation of that luiii}' 


every grant to portions of the country of enlarged po^vC'r■•' 

for the management of their own aflair.s, was not a .soim'c 

danger, but a me.ans of averting it. As to the legislate"-' 

union, ‘ I believe history and ])ostcrity will consign to dn- 

CTace the name and memory of every man, bo ho who 1^ 
^ 1 ‘H 

may, and on whichever side of the Channel ho nmyn'’*-- ’ 

that ha%*iiig the power to aid in an equitable sottleniC!-^ 

between Ireland and Great Britain, shall use that power not to 
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aid, but to prevent, or to retard it/’ Tlicsc and all the other CHAP, 
large and profiuso sentences of the ^lidlotliian address \vp.rn . 
undoubtedly open to more than one construction, and they 
cither admitted or excluded home rule, as might, happen. 

The tact that, though it vas running so freely in his own 
mind, he did not put Irish autonomy into the forefront of his 
address, has I'cen made a common article of chartre atrainst 
liini. As it the view «)f Irish auionomv now runnin<r in his 

•• O 

mind were not dependent on a siring of hyjiothcses. And who 
can imagine a pariy leader’s election a<ldress that, should have 
run thus? — ‘If Mr. P.arnell returns with a great majority of 
incmbcr.s, and if the minoritv is not wei'jhtv cnoutrli, aiul if 
the demand is constii ut ionalh" framed, and if tlie Paniollitc.s 
arc nnaniinous, iIh h wf will try home rule. And this possi- 
bility of a hypothetical oxpi'riment is to be the liberal 
cry with which to go into hattlo airainst Lord Salisbury, v.dio, 
so far as I can see. is nnr.-^ing t he id( -a of i lie same experiment,' 

Some veceh.s later, in .‘-pealting to his electors in lilid- 
lothian, Mr. tPudstonc instead <»{’ minimising magnified the 
Irish case. juisIimI it into the v<*ry forofronl, not in one 
speech, hut in nearly all; warned his hearer.s of the gravity 
of the questions soon to i.c r.dsed h3* it, and assured them 
that it would probably throw into the shade the other me.asures 
that he liad des<,'ri’o‘id :i> ripe for action. He elaborated a 
declaration, of which mncti wa" heard for many months and 
years aftci"ward.‘--. "What Irohand. lie .said, may deliheratx-ly 
and constitutioiialh' demand, unle. .s it infringes the principles 
connected with the honourable maintenance of the unity of 
the empire, v.dll he a demand that we are hound at an;/ rate 
to treat wiih careful attention. To .stint Ireland in power 
■'vhich mi'^ht he necessare or desirable for the management 
of matters pureiv Irish, wouid be a great error ; and if she vras 
so stinted the end that any such measure might contemplate 
could no! t,« .Ottoined, Then came the memorable appeal 
■Apart from the term of and tor;.-, there is one thing I 
trill sa- »nd -.Tili endearo-jr to impress upon ;.-ou, ano it is tins. 

It uiU be a Titai danger to the co-untir ana to the empire, 

'emand from ireiana lor larger powers 


if 
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of self-government is to be dealt vitb, there is not in parlia- 
ment a party totally independent of the Irish vote/'J Loud 
and long sustained have been the reverberations of this clang- 
ing sentence. It was no mere passmg dictum. Mr. Gladstone 
himself insisted upon the same position again and again, that 
‘ for a government in a minority to deal with the Irish question 
would not be safe,’ This view, j)ropounded in Ids first speech, 
was expanded in his second. There he deliberately set out 
that the urgent expediency of a liberal majority independent 
of Ireland did not foreshadow the advent of a liberal crovern- 
ment to power. He referred to the settlement of liousehold 
sufiFrago in 1867. How was the lory government enabled io 
effect that settlement ? Because there was in the House a 
liberal majority which did not care to eject the existing 
ministry." He had abeady reminded liis electors that tory 
governments were sometimes able to carry important 
measures, when once they had made up their minds to it, 
with greater facility than liberal governments could. For 
instance, if Peel had not been the person to propose the 
repeal of the corn laws, Lord John would not liavo had fair 
consideration from the tories; and no liberal government 
could have carried the ]\Iaynooth Act.^ 

The plain Knglish of the abundant references to Ireland in 
the Midlothian speeches of this election is, that I\Ir. Glad.^itono 
foresaw beyond all shadow of doubt that the Irish question 
in its largest extent would at once demand the instant 
attention of the new parhament; that the best liopc <d 
settling it would bo that the liberals .should have a jnajority 
of their own ; that the .second best ho 2 )e lay in its .‘^ottlcnu-nt 
bv the tory crovernment with the aid of the liberals; but 
that, in any case, the worst of nil conditions under wluciJ 
a settlement could be attempted — .an attempt that eouid 
not bo avoided — would bo a situation in which Mr. Panu-H 
should hold the balance between parliamentary ])arfirs- 
Thc precise state of l\fr. Gladstone's mind at this moment 
is best .shown in a very remarkable letter written by him to 
J>ord Bo.'^ebery, under who.'^o roof at Halmeuy he was- .slaying 

at the tirno:-— 


V. 


I Nov, 0, issa. 
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: To Lord Rosebery. 

Dalmeny Tarh, IWi Nov. 1885. — You have called my attention 
to the recent speech of Mr. Parnell, in which he expresses the 
desii’e that I should frame a plan for giving to Ireland, without 
prejudice to imperial unity and interests, the management of her 
own affairs. The subject is so important that, though we are 
together, I will put on paper my view of this proposal. For the 
moment I assume that such a plan can ha framed. Indeed, if I 
had considered this to be hopeless, I should have been guilty of 
great rashness in speaking of it as a contingency that should be 
kept in view at the present election. I will first give reasons, 
which I deem to be of great weight, against my producing a 
scheme, reserving to the close one reason, which would be con- 
clusive in the absence of every other reason. 

1. It is not the province of the person leading the party in 
opposition, to frame and produce before the public detailed 
schemes of such a class. 

2. There are reasons of great weight, which make it desirable 
that the party now in p»ower should, if prepared to adopt the 
principle, and if supported by an adequate proportion of the 
coming House of Commons, undertake the construction and pro- 
posal of the measure. 

3. The unfriendly relations between the party of nationalists 
and the late government in the expiring parliament, have of 
necessity left me and those with whom I act in great ignorance 
of the interior mind of the party, which has in parliament 
systematically confined itself to very general declarations. 

4. That the principle and basis of an admissible measure have 
been clearly declared by myself, if not by others, before the 
country ; more clearly, I think, than was done in the case of the 
Irish disestablishment; and that the particulars of such plans 
in all cases have been, and probably must be, left to the discretion 
of the legislature acting under the usual checks. 

But my final and paramount reason is, that the production at 
this time of a plan by me w'ould not only be injurious, but would 
destroy all reasonable hope of its adoption. Such a plzn, pro- 
posed by the heads of the liberal party, is so certain io have the 
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opposition of the tories en bloc, that every computation must he 
founded on this anticipation. This opposition, and the appeals 
with which it will be accompanied, will render the carrying of the 
measure difficult even by a united liberal i^arty; hopeless or most 
difficult, should there be serious defection. 

Mr. Parnell is apprehensive of the opposition of the House of 
Lords. That idea weighs little with me, I have to think of 
something nearer, and more formidable. The idea of constituting 
a legislature for Ireland, whenever seriouslj' and responsibly pro- 
posed, will cause a mighty heave in the body politic. It will be 
as difficult to carry the liberal part}'^ and the two British nations 
in favour of a legislature for Ireland, as it was easj' to carr}’’ them 
in the case of Irish disestablishment. I think that it may possibly 
be done; but only by the full use of a great leverage. That 
leverage can only be found in their equitable and mature con- 
sideration of what is due to the fixed desire of a nation, dearly 
and constitutionally expressed. Their prepossessions will not be 
altogether favourable; and they cannot in this matter be bullied. 

I have therefore endeavoured to lay the ground by stating 
largely the possibility and the gravity, even the solemnity, of tluit 
demand. I am convinced that this is the only path which can lead 
to success. With such a weapon, one might go hopefully intn 
action. But I well know, from a thousand indications j'ast and 
present, that a new project of mine launched into the air, Avotild 
have no viomentmn which could carry it to its aim. So, in wv 
mind, .stands the case. . . . 

7'hrcc days before this letter, Mr, Glad.stono liad replied to 
one from Lord Hartington: — 


To Lord Hariinrjioo. 

Dahn^nu, Xor. 10, — I m.adc a beginning yesterday in one 

of ray conversation spcedics, so to call fhem, on the way, by lay- 
ing it down that I was p.arlirularly bound to proven!, if I l onM, 
the doininiilion of sectional opinioti over the body .and aftion o! 
the party. 

I wi.'-h to F.'iv sonH-tbing .ibotit tin- modern nnhbali itK t' H f 
must include this, that if it i*-- ranspam and ansbitiotf;, tb'- tvo 
most prominent caiires of ita forw.-ttdrrt ■- bav.- bren; I. lery 
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democracy. 2. The gradual disintegration of the liberal aristo- CHAP, 
cracy. On both these subjects my opinions are strong. I think 
the conduct of the Duke of Bedford and others has been as 
unjustifiable as it was foolish, especially after what we did 
to save' the House of Lords from itself in the business of the 
franchise. 

Nor can I deny that the question of the House of Lords, of the 
church, or both, will probably split the liberal party. But let it 
split decently, honourabl}’, and for cause. That it should split 
now would, so far as I see, be ludicrous. 

So'far I have been writing in great sympathy with you, but 
now I touch a point where our lines have not been the same. 

You have, I think, courted the hostility of Parnell. Salisbury 
has carefully avoided doing this, and last night he simply con- 
fined himself to two conditions, which you and I both think vital * 
namely, the unity of the empire and an honourable regard to the 
position of the ‘minority,’ ie. the landlords. You will see in the 
newspapers what Parnell, making for himself an opportunity, is 
reported to have said about the elections in Ulster now at hand. 

You have opened a vista which appears to terminate in a possible 
concession to Ireland of full power to manage her own local affairs. 

But I own my leaning to the opinion that, if that consummation is 
in any way to be contemplated, action at a stroke wll be more 
honourable, less unsafe, less uneasy, than the jolting process of a 
series of partial measures. This is my opinion, but I have no 
intention, as at present advised, of signifying it. I have all along 
in public declarations avoided offering anything to the nationalists, 
beyond describing the limiting rule which must govern the question. 

It is for them to ask, and for us, as I think, to leave the space so 
defined as open and unencumbered as possible. I am much struck 
by the increased breadth of Salisbury’s declaration last night; he 
dropped the ‘ I do not see how.’ 

We shall see how these great and difficult matters develop them- 
selves. Meantime be assured that, Avith a good deal of misgiving 
as to the future, I shall do what little I can ‘towards enabling all 
liberals at present to hold together Avith credit and good 
conscience. 
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Mr. Gladstone's cardinal deliverance in November liacl been 
preceded an important event. On October 1, 1885, Lord 
Salisburj^ made that speecli at Newport, Avbicli is onc of the 
tallest and most striking landmarks in tlic shifting sands 
of tliis controvGrs}^ It must be taken in relation to 
Lord Carnarvon’s declaration of policy on taldng office, 
and to his exchange of views with Mr. Parnell at the 
end of July. Their first principle, said Lord Salisbury, 
was to extend to Ireland, so far as they could, all the institu- 
tions of this country. But one must remember that in 
Ireland the population is on several subjects deeply divided, 
and a government is bound 'on all matters of essential 
justice' to protect a minority against a m.ajority. Then 
came remaz'kable sentences; — 'Local authorities are more 


exposed to the temptation of enabling the majority to be 
unjust to the minority when they obtain jurisdiction over a 
small area, than is the case when the authority derivc.s its 
sanction and extends its jurisdiction over a wider area. In 
a large central autliorit}', the wisdom of several parts of the 
country will correct the folly and mistakes of one. In a 


local authoi’ity, that correction is to a much greater extent 
wanting, and it would be impossible to leave that out of sigl't, 
in any extension of any such local authority in Irelnnd, 


This principle was often used in the later controver.sv ns a 
recognition by Lord Salisbury, that the creation of a great 
central body would be a safer jjolicy than the mere extensiuu 
, of self-government in Irish counties. In another pnrt of the 
speech, it is true, the finger-post or wcathcr-vano jzointed m 
the opposite direction. ‘IVith respect to the larger orgntfn; 
questions connected with Ireland,’ said Lorri Salisbury, ‘1 
cannot say much, though I can speak emphatically. 1 have 
nothing to say but that the traditions of the party to whisti 
we belong, are on this point clear and distinct, and you nu'.y 
relv upon it our parly will not depart from them.' 
thfs emphatic refusal to drqmrt from the traditions of tin; 
torypavtv did not prevent Lord Salisbury from retaining at 
ihalmotnent in his cabiuot an Irish viceroy, uith v.lmtsi he 
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■was in close personal relations, and whose active Irish policy CHAP, 
he must have known to be as wide a breach in tory tradition . 

• as the mind of man can imagine. So hard is it in distracted 
times, the reader may reflect, even for men of honourable 
and lofty motive to be perfectly ingenuous. 

The speaker next referred to the marked way in which 
Mr. Parnell, a day or two before, had mentioned the position 
of Austro-Hungary. ‘I gathered that some notion of im- 
perial federation was floating in his mind. With respect to 
Ireland, I am bound to say that I have never seen any plan 
or any suggestion which gives me at present the slightest 
ground for anticipating that it is in that direction that we 
shall find any substantial solution of the diflaculties of the 
problem.’ In an electric state of the political atmosphere, a 
statesman who said that at present he did not think federal 
home rule possible, was taken to imply that he might think 
it possible by-and-by. No door Avas closed. 

It Avas, however. Lord Salisbury’s language upon social 
order that gave most scandal to simple consciences in his 
oAvn ranks. You ask us, he said, Avhy we did not reneAV the 
Crimes Act. There are tAVO answers : Ave could not, and it 
would have done no good if we could. To folloAV the ex- 
tension of the franchise by coercion, Avould have been a 
gross inconsistency. To shoAv confidence by one act, and 
the absence of confidence by a simultaneous act, Avould be to 
stultify parliament. Your inconsistency Avould have pro- 
voked such intense exasperation, that it would have led to 
ten times more evil, ten times more resistance to the law, 
than your Crimes Act could possibly have availed to check. 

Then the audience Avas favoured Avith a philosophic vieAv of 
boycotting. This, said the minister, is an offence which 
legislation has very great difficulty in reaching. The pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act against it had a very small effect. 

It grew up under that Act. And, after all, look at boy-' 
cotting. An unpopular man or his family go to mass. The 
congregation with one accord get up and walk out. Are you 
going to indict people for leaving church ? The plain fact 
is that boycotting ‘ is more like the excommunication or 
interdict of the middle ages, than anything that Ave knoAV 
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uovr. ‘ The truth about boycotting is that it depends on the 
^ passing humour of the population.’ 

It is important to remember that in the month im- 
mediately preceding this polished - apologetic, there were 
delivered some of the most violent boycotting speeches ever 
made in Ireland.^ These speeches must have been bnovn 
to the Irish government, and their occurrence and the jnir- 
port of them must presumably have been known therefore 
to the prime minister. Here was indeed a removal of 
the ancient buoys and beacons that had hitherto guided 
English navigation in Irish waters. Tliere was even less of 
a solid ultimatum at Newport, than in those utterances in 
Midlothian which were at that time and long afterwards 
found so culpably vague, blind, and elusive. Some of the 
more astute of the minister’s own colleamies were delitrliled 
with his speech, as keeping the Irishmen steady to tlie torj 
party. They began to hope that the}’- might even come 
within five-and-twenty of the liberals when the polling 
began. 

The question on Avhich side the Irish vote in Gre.^t 
Britain should be throAvn seems not to liave been decided 
until after !Mr. Gladstone’s .speech. It Avas then speedily 
settled. On Noa*. 21 a manifesto A\'as issued, handingover flie 
Irish vote in Great Britain solid to the orator of (he ^cu•- 
port speech. The tactics Avere obvious. It Avas iMr. Parncirs 
interest to bring the tAvo contending Briti.^h partio.s as umv 
as might be to a Ica'cI, and tliis he could onl}' hope (o do by 
throAA’ing Ins strength upon the AS'enkcr side. ItAV.as from 
the Aveaker .side, if they could be retained in otHcc, tiiat he 
Avonld got the bc.st terms.- The document Avas compo.scd with 
vi'mur and a.stntenc,s.s. But the idjrnses of the manife.sto were 
the least important part of it. It Avas cnougli tliut the barn 
Avord Avas passed. Some estimated the loss to the Iil"'‘rii} 
p.artv in this island at tAronty .seal.s, othnns at forty. AVindb*'" 
I.Aveutv or forty, the.so lost scats made a fatal fiiftlrence in 
the division on the Iri.sh bill a few njonth.s la(or, ajul avIicU 
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that day had come and gone, Mr. Parnell sometimes ruefully chap. 
asked himself whether the tactics of the electoral manifesto ^ 
were not on the whole a mistake. But this was not all and 
was not the worst of it. The Irish manifesto became a fiery 
element in a sharp electioneering war, and threw the liberals 
in all constituencies where there was an Irish vote into a 
direct and angry antagonism to the Irish cause and its 
leaders ; passions were roused, and things were said about 
Irishmen that could not at once be forgotten ; and the great 
task of conversion in 1886, difficult in any case, was made 
a thousand times more difficult still by the arguments and 
antipathies of the electoral battle of 1885. Meanwhile it 
was for the moment, and for the purposes of the moment, 
a striking success. 



CHAPTER II 


THE POLLS IN 1885 
(ISSo) 

I WOULD say that civil liberty' can have no security without j)olitical 

power. — C. J. Fox. 

The election ran a chequered course (Hov, 23 — Dee. 10). 
, It was the first trial of the whole body of male householders, 
and it was the first trial of the system of single- member 
districts. This is not the place for a discussion of the change 
of electoral area. As a scheme for securing representation of 
minorities it proved of little efficacy, and many believe that 
the substitution of a smaller constituency for a larger one has 
tended to slacken political interest, and to narrow political 
judgment. ^Meanwhile some of those who were most deeply 
concerned in establishing the new plan, were confident fliat 
an overwhelming liberal triumph would be the result. 3I.anY 
of their opponents took the same view, and were in despair. 
A liberal met a tory minister on the steps of a club in Pall 
I^Iall, as they were both going to t.he country for tlieir 
elections. 'I suppose,’ said the tory, ‘we arc out for twenty 
years to come.' 0 wvo He has been in oOice tor 

nearly fifteen of the eighteen years since. In September 
of the most authoritative liberal cxjierls did not see how the 
lories were to have more than 210 out of the 070 scaf.^'-. 
including the tory contingent from Ireland. Two inonflii 
later the o.vpcrt admitted that the tory chancc.s were imjirov- 
ing, mainly owing to wlnit in electioneering sl.ang was «;.n11‘‘d 
the church scare. Fair trade, loo, had made many converts 
in Lanc.ashiro. On the very e\'e of the polls the estiniatc 
at liberal headquarter.'^ was a majority <<f forty over lorif -'' 
and Iri.slimen combined. 
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As I sbould linve told the reader on .an earlier page, Mr. 
Gladstone liad proceeded to his own constituonc}* on Novem- 
ber 0. Tlic provions month had found, as usual, endless other 
interests to occupy him, quite apart from politics. These are 
the ordinary cut rics. ' Worked, sa v, live hours on books. Three 
more hour.s reduced my books and rooms to apparent order, 
but much detail remains. Worked mildly on books.’ In this 
region he would have said of disorder and disarray whatCarlylo 
said to dirt, ‘ Thou shalt not abide with me.’ As to the insides 
of books, his reading was miscellaneous; I^Iadamc d’Arblay, 
Bodley’s Bachaumont's A'iiccdofrs, Cuvier’s Theory 

of the Earth, Whewcll on Astronomy, the Life of L. 
Henncll’s Inquiry, Schmidt’s (Social Ejji'ecis of Christ ianity, 
Miss Martincau's A a tobmryj’aj)////, Anderson on Glory o f the 
Bible, Barrow's Toivards the Tenth, and .so on — many of the 
books now stonc-de.ad. Besides such I'cading as this, ho 
‘made a beginning of a paper on Hermes, and read for it,’ and 
worked hard at a controvor.sial article, in reply to M. Reville, 
upon the Dawn of Creation and Worship. When he corrected 
the proof, he found it ill-written, and in truth we may rather 
marvel at, than admire the hardihood that handled such 
themes amid such distractions.^ Much company arrived. 

‘ Count !Mtinster came to luncheon ;. long walk and talk with 
him. The Derby-Bedford party came and Avent. I had an 
hour’s good conversation Avith Lord D. Tea in the open air. 
Oct. 7. — ^Ir. Chamberlain came. Well, and much cdnA'^ersa- 
tion. Oct.S. — j\Ir. Chamberlain. Three hours of conversation. 

Before the end of the month the doctors reported excellently 
of the condition of his Amcal cords, and Avhen ho started for 
Dahneny and the scene of the exploits of 1880 once more, he 
Avas in sjDirits to enjoy ‘an animated journey,' and the vast 
enthusiasm Avith Avhich Edinburgh again received him. His 
speeches Avere marked by undiminished fire. He boldly 
challenged a verdict on policy in the Soudan, Avhile freely 
admitting that in some points, not immaterial, his cabinet 
had fallen into error, though in every case the error Avas 
fostered by the party opposite ; and he pointed to the vital 
^ Nineteenth Century, November 1885 ; reprinted in Later Gleanings, 
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fact tliat tliougli the parU* opposite were in good time, thev 
_ never dreamed of altering the policy. Ho ashed triumphant ly 
how they would have fared in the Afglian dispute, if the 
policy anterior to ISSO had not been repudiated. In }jis 
address he took the same valiant line about South Africji. 
'In the Transvaal,’ he said, ‘ we averted a war of European 
and Christian races throughout South African states, wiiicli 
would have been, alike menacing to our power, and scandalous 
in the face of civilisation and of Christendom. As this lias 
been with our opponents a favourite subject of unmeasured 
denunciation, so I for one hail and reciprocate their challenge, 
and I hope the nation will give a clear judgment on our 
refusal to put down liberty'- by force, and on the mc:is\ires 
that have brought about the present tranquillity of South 
Africa.’ His first speech was on Ireland, and Ireland iigured, 
as we have seen, largely and cmjdiatically to the last. Di.s* 


establishment was his thornie.st topic, for the scare of the 
church in danger ivas working considerable havoc in England, 
and evciy word on Scottish establishment wa.s .sure to be 
translated to establishment olsewherc. On the day on wl)irh 
he was to handle it, his entry is : ‘ JIuch rumination, luul 
made notes which in speaking I could not manage to .see. Ot) 
to Edinburgh at 2.80. Hack at 6. Spoke seventy minutes in 
E rco Kirk Hall: a diflicult .subject. The present agitation doe.-: 
not strengthen in my mind the princijdc of cstablishnioiU. 
His leading text wa.s a favourite and a .s.'iliitary maxiui «>> 
his, that ‘it is a very .scrion.s re.sponsibilily to (ako political 
quc.stions out of their proper time and their proper onh c. 
and the .summary of his sjiccch was that the party was agn-^'d 


upon certain largo aiid complicated questions, such ns were 
enough for one jiarliainent (o .settle, and th.at it would he an 
error to attempt to thni'^t tho.''‘' <piesti<m'' aside, to ea-t 
into tin: .sliade ainl the darkness, • Air tin' sake ot a .snhjeet^ ot 
which I will tnU nudervalnc tin* in>porianc<‘. i'Ut ot v.Uich 1 


utterlv deuv the m.atnrilv at (In* jwe'.om moment.'' 

On Xov. '27 the poll wa..s taken; 11.2-0 elector^ out >*; 
12,‘d2'l, or ^7 per eetU., reenrd.'.j liieir vot* .;, .-nid et tli’y 
ISTA voted for .Mr. OInd:4one. and .*124s for .Mr. i'.dryi'apw. 


or a maiority of 4Uol. .<o little isntsn - -ioji 


h.'sd h' ' a ut eie 


'-cti in tla* Vc< *■ A*’' 
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ill Midlolliiiui by Kilmniuluim, i\rnjTiba, Kbartoiim, Tcnjcleb, CHAP, 
and the other party cries of a later period. . 

^irTm 

in 

Let us turn to the general result, and the final com- 
position of ]\rr. Gladstone’s thirteenth parliament. The 
polls of the first three or four da 3 ’s were startling. It 
looked, in the phrases of the time, as if there were con- 
servative react ion all round, as if the pendulum had swung 
back to the point of toiy triumph in 1874, and as if early 
reverses would wind up in final rout. Where the torics did 
not capture the scat, their numbers rose and the liberal 
majorities fell. At the end of four days the liberals in 
England and "Wales had scored 86 against 309 for their 
adversaries. WTien two-thirds of the House had been 
elected, the liberals counted 396, the torics 379, and the 
Irish nationalists 87. In spite of the early panic or exulta- 
tion, it was found that in boroughs of over 100,000 the 
liberals had after all carried seventeen, against eight for 
their opponents. But the torics were victorious in a solid 
Liverpool, save one Irish seat; they Avon all the seats in 
Manchester .saA'c one: and in London, Avhere liberals had 
been told by those Avho Avere believed to knoAv, that they 
would make a clean SAveep, there Avere thirt}'-six tories 
against tAventj'-six liberals. Taa'o members of the late liberal 
cabinet and three subordinate ministers Avere throAvn out. 

‘The verdict of the English borough constituencies,’ cried 
the Times, ‘Avill be recorded more emphatically than Avas 
even the ease in 3 874 in favour of the conservatives. The 
opposition have to thank Mr. Chamberlain not only for 
their defeat at the polls, but for the irremediable disruption 
and hopeless disorganization of the liberal party Avitli its high 
historic past and its high claims to national gratitude. His 
achievement may give him such immortality as Avas Avon by 
the man avIio burned doAvn the temide of Diana at Ephesus.’^ 

The same Avriters have ever since ascribed the irremedi- 
able disruption to Mr. Gladstone and the Irish question. 

Noav came the counties Avith their neAvly enfranchised 

^ November 26, 1885. 
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hosts. Here the tide flowed strong and steady. Squire and 
parson were amazed to see the labourer, of whose stagnant 
indifference to politics they had been so confident, trudging 
four or five miles to a political meeting, listening without 
asking for a glass of beer to ijolitical speeches, folloAving 
point upon point, and then trudging back again dumbly 
cheAving the cud. Politicians AAuth gifts of rhetoric began to 
talk of the grand revolt of the peasants, and declared that it 
was the most remarkable transformation since the conversion 
of the Franks. Turned into prose, this meant that the 
liberals had extended their area into large rural proA-inces 
where hitherto tor}^ supremacy had never been disputed 
Whether or no Mr. Chamberlain had broken tlic party in 
the boroughs, his agrarian polic}'’ together AA'ith the natural 
uprising of the labourer against the part}' of squire and 
farmer, had saved it in tlie counties. The nominees of 
such territorial magnates as the Northumborlaud.s, the 
Pembrokes, the Baths, the Bradfords, the Watkin Wynns, 
Avere all routed, and the shock to territorial influence Avns 
felt to ho profound. An ardent agrarian reformer, aa’Iio later 
became a conspicuous unionist, AA'riting to Mr. Gladstone in 
July a description of a number of great rural gatherings, told 
him, ‘ One universal feature of these meetings is tho joy. 
affection, and unbounded applause Avith AA-hich your name is 
received by the.se earnest men. Never in all your history had 
you .so strong a place in tho hearts of tho common ])coplo. 
as you liaA'O to-da}*. If. requires to he .seen to be realised’ 

All AA’as at la.st over. It then apjiearcd that far from 
there being a second version of tho great tory rcaclion 
of 1874, tlic liberals liad noAA' in tho ncA\' jKirlinmenf a 


majority oA'cr toric.s of 82, or thirty under the corre.-^ponding 
majority in the year of inarA'cl, 1880, In Great Britain 
tliey had a m.ajority of 100, being ngainiAt B‘Sl 


* JicniU of Ocr.f'ml Llftioji o/'l.SS.A ; — 

Knplixti ni)(l Wr!.?li iHirmipIi# ami «niv<.r>UU''-', 
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they had no majority over lories and Irishmen combined. CHAP. 
That hopeful dream liad glided away throiigli the ivory gate. . 

Shots between right wing and loft of the liberal party 
were exchanged to the very la.st moment. When the 
borough elections were over, tho Birmingliam leader cried 
that so far from tho loss in tho boroughs being all tho 
fault of tho extreme liberals, it was just because tho election 
had not been fought on their inngrammo, but was fought 
instead on a manifesto that did not include one of tho j^oints 
to which the extreme liberals attached the greatest im- 
portance. For the sake of unity, they had put aside their 
most cherished ju-inciplcs, disestablishment for instance, and 
this, forsooth, was the result.^ Tlio retort camo as quickly 
as thunder after tho Hash. Lord Hartington promptly jjro- 
tested froju Matlock, that the very crisis of tlie electoral 
conflict was an ill-chosen moment for the public expression 
of doubt b}' a prominent liberal as to tho wisdom of a policy 
accepted by tho party, and announced by the acknowledged 
leader of tho whole party. When tho 2)arty had found some 
more tried, more trusted, more worth}’’ leader, then might 
perhaps be the time to imimgn the j^olicy. These reproach- 
ful ironies of Lord Hartington boded ill for any prospect of 
the heroes of this fratricidal war of the platform smoothing 
their wrinkled fronts in a libci’al cabinet. 

IV 

In Ireland the result shed a strong light on tho debating 
prophecies that the extension of the county franchise would 

The following figures may also he found interesting ; — 


Election q/'186S — 

English and Welsh Liberals, ..... 267 

„ ,, Tories, . . . . .225 

^Majority, . . 42 

At 1880— _ ■ 

English and Welsh Liberals, ..... 284 

,, ,, Tories, ..... 205 

Majority, . . 79 

In 1885— 

English and Welsh Liberals, . ■ . . . • 270 

„ „ Tories, ..... 223 

Majority, . . 47 


^ Mr. Chamberlain at Leicester, December 3, 1885. 
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not be unfavourable to the landlord interest ; that it would 
. enable tbe deep conservative interest of tbe peasantry to 
vindicate itself against tbe nationalism of the towns ; that it 
would prove beyond all doubt that the Irish leader did not 
really speak the mind of a decided majority of the people 
of Ireland. Relying on the accuracy of .these abstract 
predictions, the Irish tories started candidates all over 
the country. Even some of them who passed for shrewd 
and candid actually persuaded themselves that they were 
making an impression on the constituencies. The eftect 
of their ingenuous operations was to furnish such a measure 
of nationalist strength, as would otherwise have seemed 
incredible almost to the nationalists themselves. An in- 
stance or two ■will suffice. In two divisions of Cork, the 
tories polled 300 votes against nearly 10,000 for the 
nationalists. In two divisions of Mayo', the tories polled 
200 votes against nearly 10,000 for the nationalists. In 
one division of Kilkenny there 'were 4000 nationalist votes 
against 170 for the tory, and in another division 4000 
against 220. In a division of Kerry the nationalist hnd 
over 3000 votes against 30 for the tory, — a hundred to 
on,e. In prosperous counties with resident landlords and 
a good class of gentry such as Carlow and Kildare, in one 
case the popular vote was 4800 against 750, and in the other 
3169 against 467. In some fifty constituencies the popular 
majorities ranged in round numbers from 6500 the highest, 
to 2400 the lowest. Besides these constituencies where a 
contest was so futile, were those others in which no contest 
was even attempted. 

In Ulster a remarkable thing happened. This favoured 
province had in the last parliament returned nine liberals. 
Lord Hartington attended a banquet at Belfast (Nov. 5) just 
before the election. It was as unlucky an affair as the feast 
of Belshazzar. His mission was compared by Orange Avils 
to that of the Greek hero avJio Avent fortli to Avrestlc with 
Heath for the body of an old vroman.^ The Avholc of the 
liberal candidates in Ulster fell doAvn as dead men. Orange- 
men and catholics, the men who cried damnation to King 
William and the men avIio cried ‘To hell Avitli the Tope, 
joined hands against them. In Belfast itself, nationalists were 
* Alccstis \vas uot old. Eua. .-l/c, ‘2SIK 
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seen walking to tlic boot.lis Avitli orange cards in tlicir hats CHAP, 
to vote for Orangemen against liberals^ It is true that the . 
paradox did not last, and that the Pope and King William 76. 
were speedily on their old terms again. Within six months, 
the two parties atoned for this tcmporaiy backsliding into 
brollicrly love, by one of the most furious and protracted 
conflagrations that ever raged even in the holy places of 
Belfast. Itleanwhilo nationalism had made its way in the 
south of the province, partly ly hopes of reduced rents, 
partly by the energy of the catholic population, avIio had not 
tasted political power for two centuries. The adhesion of 
their bishops to the national movement in the i\ronaghan 
election had given them the signal three years before. 
Fermanagh, hitherto invariably Orange, now sent two 
nationalists. Antrim was the single county out of the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland that was solid against homo 
rule, and even in Antrim in one contest the nationalist was 
only beaten by 35 votes. 

Not a single liberal was returned in the whole of Ireland. 

To the last parliament she had .sent fourteen. They were 
all out bag and baggage. Ulster now sent eighteen national- 
ists and seventeen tories. Out of the eight3’'-nine contests 
in Ireland, Mr. Parnell’s men won no fewer than eight3'-five, 
and in most of them the3^ won by such overwhelming 
majorities as I have described. It was noticed that twent3’- : 
two of the persons elected, or more than one-fourth of the , 
triumphant part3y had been put in prison under the Act of ' 

1881 . A species of purge, moreover, had been performed. 

All half-hearted nationalists, the doubters and the faithless, 
were dismissed, and their places taken b3’- men pledged 
either to obey or else go. 

The British jjublic now found out on what illusions they 
had for the last four years been fed. Those of them who 
had memories, could recollect how the Irish secretary of 
the day, on the third reading of the first Coercion bill in 
1881 , had boldly appealed from the Irish members to the 
people of Ireland. ‘He was sure that he could appeal 
with confidence from gentlemen sitting below the gangway 
opposite to their constituents.' ^ They remembered all the 

^ Macknight’s Ulster as it Is, ii. p. 108. - Mr. Forster, March 11, 1881. 
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talk about Mr. Parnell and his followers -being a mere hand- 
ful of men and not a political party at all, and the rest of it. 
They had now a revelation what a fool's paradise it had been. 

As a supreme electoral demonstration, the Irish elections 
of 1885 have never been surpassed in any country. They 
showed that neither remedial measures nor repressive mea- 
sures had made even the fleeting shadow of an impression 
on the tenacious sentiment of Ireland, or on the powerful 
organization that embodied and directed it. The Land Act 
had made no impression. The two Coercion Acts had made 
none. The imperial parliament had done its best for five 
years. Some of the ablest of its ministers had set zealous 
and intrepid hands to the task, and this was the end. 
Whether you counted seats or counted votes, the result 
could not be twisted into anything but what it was — the 
vehement protest of one of the three kingdoms against the 
whole system of its government, and a strenuous demand for 
its reconstruction on new foundations. 

Endeavours were made to discredit so startling and un- 
welcome a result. It was called ‘the carefully prepared 
verdict of a shamefully packed jury.’ Much was made of 
the number of voters who declared themselves illiterate, 
said to be compelled so to do in order that the priest or 
other intimidatory person might see that they voted right. 
As a matter of fact the percentage of illiterate voters 
answered closely to the percentage of males over twenty-one 
in the census returns, who could neither read nor write. 
Only two petitions followed the general election, one at 
Belfast against a nationalist, and the other at Derr}’’ against 
a tory, and in neither of the two -was undue influence or 
intimidation alleged. The routed candidates in Ireland, like 
the same unlucky species elsewhere, raised the usual chorus 
of dolorous explanation. The register, they cried, w'as m 
a shameful condition ; the polling stations -were too few or 
too remote : the loyalists were afraid, and the poll did not 
represent their real numbers; people did not believe that 
the ballot -was really secret; the percentage of illiterates was 
monstrous; promises and pledges wont for nothing. Such 
are ever the too familiar voices of mortified electioneering. 
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There 'W’as also the best Icnown of all the concliisiTO topics CHAP, 
from toiy Ireland. It -was all done, Towcd the torics, by ■ 
the bishops and clergy ; they were indefatigable ; they 
canvassed at the houses and presided at meetings; they 
exhorted their flocks from tho altar, and tlicy drilled them 
at tho polling-booths. The spiritual screv’ of tho priest and 
tho temporal screw of tho league — there was tho whole 
secret. Such was tho sloiy, and it was not wholly devoid 
of truth: but then what balm, what comfort, had even the 
truth of it for Briti.sh rulers ? 

Some thousands of voters sl.ayed away from tho polls. 

It was ingenioush’ explained that their confldcnco in 
British rule liad been destroyed by the Carnarvon 
surrender; a shopkeeper would not ofiend his customers 
for the sake of a Union Jack that no longer waved trium- 
phant in the breeze. They were like the Arab sheikhs at 
Berber, xvho, when they found that the ICgyptian pashas 
were going to evacuate, went over to the jMahdi, The con- 
ventions appointed to select tho candidates were denounced 
as the mere creatures of Mr., Parnell, tho Grand Elector. 

As if anything could have shown a more politic appreciation 
of the circumstances. There are situations that require a 
dictator, not to impose an opinion, to kindle an aspiration ; 
not to shape a demand, but to be the efiective organ of opinion 
and demand. Now in the Irish view was one of those 
situations. In the last parliament twenty-six scats were 
held by persons designated nominal homo rulers; in the 
new parliament, not one. Every new nationalist member 
pledged himself to resign whenever the parliamentary party 
should call upon him. Such an instrument grasped in a 
hand of iron was indispensable, first to compel the British 
government to listen, and second, to satisfy any British 
government disposed to listen, that in dealing Avith Mr. 

Parnell they Avere dealing Avith nationalist Ireland, and Avith 
a statesman Avho had the poAver to make his engagements 
good. Yotf need greater qualities, said Cardinal De Retz,f 
to be a good party leader than to be emperor of the! 
universe. Ireland is not that portion of the universe in Avhich ' 
this is least true. 



CHAPTER in 


A CRTTICAL MONTH 
{December 1SS5) 

I Whoever has held tlie post of minister for any considerable time 
I can. never absolutely, unalterably maintain and carry out his 
I original opinions. He finds himself in the presence of situations 
I that are not always the same — of life and growth — in connection 
I with which he must take one course one day, and then, perhaps, 

I another on the next day. I could not alwaj's run straight ahead 
like a cannon ball. — B ismarck. 

The montli of December was passed by Mr. Gladstone at 
^ Hawarden, in such depth of meditation as it is easy for us to 
conjecture. The composition of his party, the new situa- 
tion in parliament, the mutual relations of important indi- 
viduals, the Irish case, his own share in respect of the Irish 
case, the strange new departure in Irish policy announced 
and acted upon by the subsisting cabinet — from all these 
points of view it was now his business to survey the extra- 
ordinary scene. The luiot to be unravelled in 1886 vas 
hardly less entangled than that which engaged the powerful 
genius of Pitt at the opening of the century. Stripped of 
invidious innuendo, the words of Lord Salisbury a fcAV' weeks 
later state with strength and truth the jjrohlern that now 
confronted parliament and its chief men. ' Up to the tune, 
said the tory prime minister, ‘ when Mr. Gladstone took 
office, be it for good or evil, for many generations Ireland 
had been governed through the influence and the action of 
the landed gentry. I do not Avish to defend that system. 
There is a good deal to be said for it, and a good de.al to bo 
said against it. What I Avi.sh to insist upon is, not that that 
system was good, but that the statesman Avho undertook to 
overthrow it, should have had something to put in its place. 
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He utterly destroyed it. By the Land Act of 1870, by the 
Ballot Act of 1872, by the Land Act of 1881, and last of all 
by the Reform bill of 1884, the power of the landed gentry 
in Ireland is absolutely shattered ; and he now stands before 
the formidable problem of a country deprived of a system of 
government under which it had existed for many genera- 
tions, and absolutely Avithout even a sketch of a substitute 
by which the ordinary functions of law and order can be 
maintained. Those changes Avhich he introduced into the 
government of Ireland Avere changes that Avere admirable 
from a parliamentary point of vieAv. They Avere suited to 
the dominant humour of the moment. But they Avere 
barren of any institutions by Avhich the country could be 
governed and kept in prosperity for the future.’ ^ This is a 
statement of the case that biographer and historian alike 
should ponder. Particularly should they remember that both 
parties had renounced coercion. 

Mr. Gladstone has publicly explained the Avorking of his 
mind, and both his private letters at the time, and many a 
conversation later, attest the hold Avhich the neAv aspect, 
hoAvever chimerical it may noAv seem to those Avho do not 
take long vieAvs, had gained upon him. He could not be 
blind to the fact that the action and the language of the 
tory ministers during the last six months had shown an 
unquestionable readiness to face the neAV necessities of a com- 
plex situation with neAV methods. Why should not a solution 
of the present difficulties be sought in the same co-operation 
of parties, that had been as advantageous as it Avas indis- 
pensable in other critical occasions of the century ? He 
recalled other leading precedents of national crisis. There 
Avas the repeal of the Test Act in 1828: catholic emancipa- 
tion in 1829; the repeal of the corn law in 1846; the 
extension of the franchise in 1867. In the history of these 
memorable transactions, Mr. Gladstone perceived it to be 
extremely doubtful Avhether any one of these measures, all 
carried as they Avere by tory governments, could have become 
laAV except under the peculiar conditions which secm’ed ier 


^ Lord Salisburj-, at a dinner given 
in London to the four conservEtiv® 
VOL. II. 


members for Hertfordshire. 
17, 1SS5. 

9 T 
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III. 

JEt. 76. 
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: each, of them both the aid of the liberal vote in the House 
of Commons, and the authority possessed b}^ all tory goTern- 
ments in the House of Lords. What was the situation ? 
The ministerial party just reached the figure of two hundred 
and fifty-one. Mr. Gladstone had said in the course of 
the election that for a government in a minorit}’- to deal 
with the Irish question would not be safe, such an opera- 
tion could not but be attended by danger; but the tender 
of his support to Lord Salisbury was a demonstration that 
he thought the ojoeration might still iwoperly be under- 
taken.^ 


To Herbert Gladstone. 

December 10, 1SS5. — 1. The nationalists have rim in political 
alliance with the tories for years; more especially for six months; 
most of all at the close during the elections, when ihey have made 
us 335 (say) against 250 [conservatives] instead of 355 against 230. 
This alliance is therefore at its zenith. 2. The question of Irish 
government ought for the highest reasons to he settled at once, and 
settled by the allied forces, (1) because they have the government, 
(2) because their measure will have fair play from all, most, or many 
of us, which a measure of ours would not have from the tories. 3. As 
the allied forces are half the House, so that there is not a majority 
against them, no constitutional principle is violated by allo^vlng 
the present cabinet to continue undisturbed for the purpose ui 
view. 4. The plan for Ireland ought to be produced by the 
government of the day. Principles may be laid down by others, 
but not the detailed interpretation of them in a measure. I 
publicly declared I produce no plan until the government has 
arrived at some issue with the Irish, as I hope they'’ will, b, b 
the moment ever came when a plan had to be considered with a 
view to production on behalf of the liberal jiarty, I do not at 
present see how such a question could ho dissociated from another 
vital question, namely', who aro to bo the government. I or ^ 
government alone can carry a measure, though some outline of 
essentials might be put out in a motion or re.solutiori. 

Happening in these days to inect in tlic ncigld.'onring 
> Sfcrial Ai-pirif Jri'^h Qit>-s({on, p. IS. 
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palace of a -whig magnate, !Mr. Balfour, a young but even CHAP, 
then an important member of the government, with whom 
as a veteran vith a junior of high promise he had long 
been on terms of friendly intimacy, ^Ir. CUadstone began 
an informal conversation vith liim u]ion the condition of 
Ireland, on the stir that it was making in men’s minds, 
and on the urgency of the problem. The conversation he 
followed up by a letter (.Dec. 20). .ICvery post, he said, boro 
him t,cstimony to the growing ferment. In urging how 
great a calamity it would bo if .so vast a (picstion should 
fall into the lines of party conilict, he expressed his desire 
to see it taken up by the government, and to be able, with 
reserve of necessary freedom, to co-operate in their design. 

!Mr. Balfour replied with courteous scepticism, but promised 
to inform Lord Salisbury. The tactical computation was 
presumably this, that Lord Sali.sbury would lose the Orange 
group from Ireland and the extreme torics in lilngland, but 
would keep the bulk of his party. On the other hand, i\Ir. 
Gladstone in supporting a moderate home rule would drop 
some of the old wdiigs and some of the extreme radicals, but 
he too would keep the bulk of the liberal part}". Therefore, 
even if Mr. Parnell and his follow'crs should find the scheme 
too moderate to be endurable, still Lord Salisbury with Mr. 
Gladstone’s help w"ould settle the Irish question as Peel 
with the help of the whigs settled the question of corn. 

Both at the time and afterwards Mr. Gladstone Avas Avont 
to lay great stress upon the fact that he had opened this 
suggestion and conveyed this proffer of support. For in- 
stance, he Avrites to Lord Hartingtoii (Dec. 20) : ' On Tuesday I 
had a conversation Avith Balfour at Eaton, Avhich in conform- 
ity Avith my public statements, I think, conveyed informally a 
hope that they Avould act, as the matter is so serious, and as 
its becoming a party question Avould be a great national 
calamity. I have Avritten to him to say (Avithout speaking 
for others) that if -^they can make a jjroposal for the jAurpoSe 
of settling definitely the question of Irish government, I 
shall Avish Avith proper reserves to treat it in the spirit in 
Avhich I have treated Afghanistan and the Balkan Peninsula.’ 

The language of Lord Carnarvon Avhen he took office and 
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of Lord Salisbury at Newport, coupled with the more sub- 
^ stantial fact of the alliance. between tories and nationalists 
before and during the election, no doubt warranted Mr. 
Gladstone s assumption that the alliance might contmiie, 
and that the talk of a new policy had been something more 
than an electioneering manoeuvre. Yet the importance that 
he always attached to his offer of support for a definite 
settlement, or in plainer English, some sort of home rule, 
imphes a certain simplicity. He forgot in his j)a.triotic zeal 
the party system. The tory leader, capable as his pubhc 
utterances show of piercing the exigencies of Irish govern- 
ment to the quick, might possibly, in the course of respon- 
sible consultations with opponents for a patriotic purpose, 
have been drawn by argument and circumstance on to the 
ground of Irish autonomy, which he had hitherto considered, 
and considered with apparent favour, only in the dim dis- 
tance of abstract meditation or through the eyes of Lord 
Carnarvon. The abstract and intellectual temperament is 
sometimes apt to be dogged and stubborn; on the other 
hand, it is often uncommonly elastic. Lord Salisbury’s clear 
and rationalising understanding might have been expected 
to carry him to a thoroughgoing experiment to get rid of a 
deep and inveterate disorder. If he thought it politic to 
assent to communication with Mr. Parnell, why should ho 
not listen to overtures from Mr. Gladstone ? On the other 
hand, Lord Salisbury’s hesitation in facing the perils of 
an Irish settlement in reliance upon the co-operation of 
political opponents is far from being unintelligible. H’s 
inferior parliamentary strength would leave him at the 
mercy of an extremely formidable ally. He may have 
anticipated that, apart from the ordinary temptations of 
every majority to overthroAv a minority, all the strong 
natural imiDulses of the liberal leader, his vehement sym- 
pathy with the principle of nationality, the irresistible 
attraction for him of all the grand ajid eternal common- 
places of liberty and .self-government, would inevitably 
carry him much further on the Irish road than cither Lord 
Salisbury himself may liavo been disposed to travel, or tlmn 
he could be sure of persuading liis party to follow. Ho may 
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■well have seen grounds for pause before committing himself 
to so delicate and precarious an enterprise. 

ii 

Early in December Lord Granville was at Hawarden, and 
the two discussed the crucial perplexities of the hour, not 
going further than agreement that responsibility lay with 
the government, and that the best chance for settlement 
lay in large concession. From Hawarden Loi’d Granville 
went to Chatsworth, where he found Lord Spencer on his 
way to visit Mr. Gladstone ; but nothing important passed 
among the three leaders thus brought together under the 
roof of Lord Hartington. Lord Granville imparted to Lord 
Spencer and Lord Hartington that Mr. Gladstone was full 
of Ireland in the direction of some large concession of self- 
government. The host discussed the thing dispassionately 
Avithout much expression of opinion. Proceeding to Hawar- 
den, Lord Spencer Avas there joined by Lord Rosebery. Their 
chief repeated to them the propositions already stated 
(p. 258). Mr. Gladstone Avrote to Lord Granville (Dec. 9) ; — 

You have, I think, acted very prudently in not returning here. 
It would have been violently canvassed. Your report is as 
faA’^ourable as could be expected. I think iny conversations Avith 
Rosebery and Spencer have also been satisfactory. What I expect 
is a healthful, slow fermentation in many minds, Avorking toAvards 
the final product. It is a case of belAveen the devil and the deep 
sea. But our position is a bed of roses, compared Avith that of 
the government. . . . 

Lord Spencer Avas hardly second in Aveight to Mr. Gladsl.one 
himself. His unrivalled experience of Irish administration, 
his poAvers of fixed decision in difficult circumstances, and 
the impression of high public spirit, uprightness, and forti- 
tude, Avhich had stamped itself deep upon the public mind, 
gave him a force of moral authority in an Irish crisis that 
Avas unique. He knew the importance of a firm and con- 
tinuous system in Ireland. Such a system he had inflexibly 
carried out. Extreme concessions had been extorted from 
him by the radicals in the cabinet, and Avhen the last moment 
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K of the eleventh hour had arrived, it looked as if he would 
— . break up the government by insisting. Then the govern- 
ment was turned out, and the party of 'law and order’ came 
in. He saw his firm and continuous system at the first 
opportunity flouted and discarded. He was aware, as 
officials and as the public were aware, that his successor 
at Dublin Castle made little secret that he had come over 
to reverse the policy. Lord Spencer, too, well knew in 
the last months of his reign at Dublin that his own system, 
in spite of outward success, had made no mark upon Irish 
disaffection. It is no wonder that after his visit to Haw- 
arden, he. laboured hard at consideration of the problem 
that the strange action of government on the one hand, 
and the speculations of a trusted leader on the other, had 
forced upon him. On Mr. Gladstone he pressed the question 
whether a general support should be given to Irish autonomy 
as a principle, before particulars were matured. In any case 
he perceived that the difficultj’^ of governing Ireland might 
well be increased by knowledge of the mere fact that Mr. 
Gladstone and himself, whether in office or in opposition, 
were looking in the direction of autonomy. Somebody said 
to Mr. Gladstone, people talked about his turning Spencer 
round his thumb. ‘ It would be more true,’ ho replied, ‘ that 
he had turned me round his.’ Tliat is, I suppose, by the 
lessons of Lord Spencer’s experience. 

In the middle of the month Lord Hartington asked Mr. 
Gladstone for information as to his views and intentions on 
the Irish question as developed by the general election. The 
rumours in the newspaj)ers, he said, as well as in private 
letters, were so persistent that it Avas hard to belicA'c them 
Avithout foundation. J\lr. Gladstone replied to Lord Harting- 
ton in a letter of capital importance in its relation to the 
prospects of party union (Dec. 17); — 

To Lord Lfarfi'ngfon. 

The Avliole stream of public excitement is now turned uj)on mo, 
and I am pestered Avitlv incessant telegrams ■wlu'ch I have no 
defence against, but either .suicide or Parnell’s method of seif-coii- 
cealment. The truth is, I Jiavo more or Jess of opinions and idea?, 
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but no intentions or negotiations. In these ideas and opinions CHAP, 
there is, I think, little that I have not more or less conveyed in v _ ‘ / 
public declarations ; in principle nothing. I will try to lay them 
before you. I consider that Ireland has now spoken ; and that an 
effort ought to be made hj the government without delay to meet 
her demands for the management by an Irish legislative body of 
Irish as distinct from imperial affairs. Only a government can 
do it, and a tory government can do it more easily and safely than 
any other. There is first a postulate that the state of Ireland 
shall be such as to warrant it. The conditions of an admissible 
plan are — 

1. Union of the empire and due supremacy of parliament. 

2. Protection for the minority — a difficult matter oft which I 
have talked much Avith Spencer, certain points, however, remain- 
ing to be considered. 

3. Fair allocation of imperial charges. 

4. A statutory basis seems to me better and safer than the 
revival of Grattan’s parliament, but I Avish to hear much more 
upon this, as the minds of men are still in so crude a state on the 
whole subject. 

5. Neither as opinions nor as intentions haA^e I to any one 
alive promulgated these ideas as decided on by me. 

6. As to intentions, I am determined to have none at present, to 
leave space to the government — I should wish to encourage them 
if I properly could — above all, on no account to say or do anything 
Avhich would enable the nationalists to establish rival biddings 
betAveen us. If this storm of rumours continues to rage, it may 
be necessary for me to Avrite some new letter to my constituents, 
but I am desirous to do nothing, simply leaving the field open for 
the goA'^ernment tmtil time makes it necessary to decide. Of our 
late colleagues I have had most communication Avith Granville, 

Spencer, Eosebery. Would you kindly send this on to Granville. 

I think you Avill find this in conformity with my public 
declarations, though some blanks are filled up. I haA'e in truth 
thought it my duty Avithout in the least committing mj^^self or 
any one else, to think through the subject as Avell as I could, being 
equally convinced of its urgenc}’^ and bigness. If H. and N. are 
Avith jmu, pray sIxoav them this letter, Avhich is a very hasty one. 
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for I am so battered with telegrams that I hardly know whether 
. I stand on my head or my heels. . . . 

With regard to the letter I sent you, my opinion is that there is 
a Parnell party and a separation or civil war party, and the 
question Avhich is to have the upper hand will have to be decided 
in a limited time. My earnest recommendation to everybody is 
not to commit himself. Upon this I'ule, under whatever pressure, 
I shall act as long as I can. There shall be no pi-ivate negotiation 
carried on bj'' me, but the time may come when I shall be obliged 
to speak publicly. Meanwhile I hope you Avill keep ' in free and 
full communication with old colleagues. Pray put questions if 
this letter seems ambiguous. . . . 

Pray remember that I am at all times read}’- for personal com- 
munication, should you think it desirable. 

HI 

Before receiving this letter. Lord Hartington was Startled, 
as all the world was, to come on something in the news- 
papers that instantly created a new situation. Certain prints 
published on December 17 what was alleged to be Jlr. 
Gladstone’s scheme for an Irish settlement.^ It proposed in 
terms the creation of an Irish parliament. Further particulars 
were given in detail, but with these we need not concern 
ourselves. The Irish parliament Avas enough. The public 
rahid, bewildered as it Avas b}'- the situation that the 
curious issue of the election had created, AAms throAvn by 
this announcement into extraordinary cojnmotion. The 
facts are these. Mr. Herbert Gladstone visited London at 
this time (Dec. 14), partly in consequence of a S])ecch made 
a fcAv daj’s before by Sir C. Dilke, and of the club tallcAvhich 
the speech had set going. It Avas taken to mean that ho 
and ^Ir. Chamberlain, the tAvo r.adical leader.s, thought that 
such an Irish policy as jnight be concocted botAVcen i\tr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell Avonld receive no general support 
from the liberal party, and that it Avould be much .safer lo 

‘ TlieBO Ktatoniciits fir.Bt appc-an'il not published in the T’lWK-'f ami 

in the Lee(!<! Merrtirif and thoStii7i/!artl Lumio/j morning papens until Pee. I. 
on Pec. 17, and in .n conimnniealjon Mr. ( Undatono'.s telegnim wis ponied 

from the Nalioiml Pi e‘-s Agency issued in the evening pnperB on Pec. 1 ,. 
on the night of Pec. 10. They were 
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leave tlio tories in power, in the expectation that some 
moderate measures of reform might be got from them, and 
that meamvliile they would become committed with the 
Irishmen. Tactics of this kind wero equivalent to the 
exclusion of ]\[r. Gladstone, for in every letter that he wrote 
ho pronounced the Irish question urgent. I\Ir. Herbert 
Gladstone had not been long in London before the impres- 
sion became strong upon him, that in the absence of a 
guiding hint upon the Irish question, the part}' might be 
drifting towards a split. Under this impression he had a 
conversation with the chief of an important press agency, 
who had previously warned him that the party was all at 
sea. To this gentleman, in an interview at wliich no notes 
were taken and nothing read from papers — so little formal 
was it — ho told his own opinions on the assumed opinions 
of Mr. Gladstone, all in general terms, and only with tho 
negative view of preventing friendly writers from falling 
into traps. Unluckily it would seem to need at least the 
genius of a Bismarck, to perform with precision and suc- 
cess the delicate office of inspiring a modern oracle on 
the journalistic tripod. Here, what was intended to be a 
blameless negative soon swelled, as the oracular fumes are 
wont to do, into a giant positive. In conversations with 
another journalist, who was also his private friend (Dec. 15), 
he used language which the friend took to justify the pretty 
unreserved announcement that Mr. Gladstone was about to 
set to work in earnest on home rule. 

' With all these matters,’ Mr. Herbert Gladstone wrote to a 
near relative at the time, ‘ my father had no more connection 
than the man in the moon, and until each event occurred, he 
kneAv no more of it than the man in the street.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone on the same day (Dec. 17) told the Avorld by telegraph 
that the statement was not an accurate representation of 
his views, but a speculation upon them; he added that it 
had not been published with his knowledge or authority. 
There can be no doubt, whatever else may be said, that 
the publication was neither to his advantage, nor in con- 
formity with his view of the crisis. No statesman in our 
history has ever been more careful of the golden rule of 
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political Strategy — to neglect of wliicli Frederick tke Great 
^traced the failure of Joseph ii.— not to take the second 
step before you have taken the first. Neither scheme nor 
intention had yet crystallised in his mind. Never was there 
a moment when every consideration of political jirudence 
more imperatively counselled silence. Mr. Gladstone’s denial 
of all responsibility was not found to be an explicit contra- 
diction ; it was a repudiation of the two newspapers, but it 
was not a repudiation of an Irish parliament. Therefore 
people believed the story the more. Friends and foes be- 
came more than ever alert, excited, alarmed, and in not a 
few cases vehemently angry. This unauthorised publication 
with the qualified denial, placed Mr. Gladstone in the very 
position which he declared that he would not take up ; it 
made him a trespasser on ground that belonged to the 
government. Any action on his part would in his own 
view not only be unnecessary; it would be unwarrantable; 
it would be in the highest degree injurious and mischievous.'^ 
Yet whatever it amounted to, some of this very injury and 
mischief followed. 

Lord Hartington no sooner saw what w'as then called the 
Hawarden kite flying in the sky, than ho felt its full signi- 
ficance. He at once wrote to Mr. Gladstone, partly in reply 
to the letter of the I7th already given, and pointed with 
frankness to what Avould follow. No other subject would be 
discussed until the meeting of parliament, and it would be 
discussed with the knowledge, or what would pass for 
Imowledge, that in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion the time for 
concession to Ireland had arrived, and that concession was 
practicable. In replying to his former letter j\[r. Gladstone 
had invited personal communication, and Lord Hartington 
thought that ho might in a few da3's avail liimself of it, 
though (December IS) he feared that little advantage would 
follow. In spite of urgent arguments from waiy friends, 
Lord Hartington at once proceeded to write to his cliairinan 
in Lancashire (December 20), informing the public that no 
proposals of liberal policy on the Irish demand had been 
communicated to him; for hi.s own part he .stood to what 
* Speed! on the AiUlrciis, .1.inun.ry '21, l.SSli. 
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lie said at tlie election. This letter was the first bugle note CHAP, 
of an inevitable conflict between Mr. Gladstone and those 
who by and by became the whig dissentients. 

To Lord Hartington resistance to any new Irish policy 
came easilj’-, alike by temperament and conviction. Mr. 
Chamberlain was in a more embarrassing position ; and his 
first speech after the election showed it. ‘ We are face to 
face,’ he said, ‘with a very remarkable demonstration by 
the Irish people. They have shown that as far as regards 
the great majority of them, they are earnestly in favour of 
a change in the administration of their government, and of 
some system which would give them a larger control of 
their domestic afiah’S. Well, we ourselves by our public 
declarations and by our liberal principles are pledged to 
acknowledge the justice of this claim.’ What was the 
important point at the moment, Mr. Chamberlain declared 
that in his judgment the time had hardly arrived when the 
liberal party could interfere safely or with advantage to 
settle this great question. ‘ Mr. Parnell has appealed to the 
tories. Let him settle accounts with his new friends. Let 
him test their sincerity and goodwill: and if he finds that 
he has been deceived, he will approach the liberal party in 
a sph’it of reason and conciliation. ^ 

Translated into the language of parliamentary' action, this 
meant that the liberals, with a majority of eighty-two over 
the tories, vrere to leave the tory minority undisturbed in 
ofiace, on the chance of their bringing in general measures 
of which liberals could approve, and making Irish proposals 
to which Mr. Parnell, in the absence of competition for his 
support, might ^ve at least provisional assent. In principfie, 
these tactii implied, whether right or v.Tong, the old- 
fashioned union of the two British parties against the 
Irish- W^'ere the tvro himdred and fifty tories to be left 
in power, to carry out ah the promises of the general 
election, and fulfil all the hopes of a new parliament chosen 
on a nev,' system ? The Hawarden letter-bag was heavy, ' 
with remonstrances from newly elected liberals against any 

such course. 

i AttheBi-'TrJrgiiarsRefo— a^D, i>ec. 17, lV<j. 
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: I begged jou to keep Dcrbj’- informed; Trould you kindly do 

_< the cume with Harcourt. Rosebery goes to London to-morrow. 

Two days before tliis resistance to the request for a 
meeting, he had written to Lord Granville with an im23ortant 
enclosure ; — 

December 26, 1885. — I have put down on paper in a memo- 
randum as well as I can, the possible forms' of the question which 
may have to be decided at the opening of the session. I went 
over the ground in conversation with you, and afterwards with 
R. Grosvenor, and I requested R. Grosvenor, who was going to 
London, to speak to Hartington in that sense. After his recent 
act of publication, I should not like to challenge him by sending 
him the written paper. Please, however, to send it on to Spencer, 
■who will send it back to me. 


The memorandum itself must here be quoted, for it sets 
out in form, succinct, definite, and exhaustive, the situation 
as Mr. Gladstone at that time regarded it : — 


Secret. Haivardcn Castle, Chester, Dec. 26, 1SS3. 

1. Government should act. 

2. Nationalists should support them in acting. 

3. I have done what I can to bring about (1). I am confident 
the nationalists know my desire. They also publicly know there 
can be no plan from me in the present circumstances. 

4. If (1) and (2) come about, we, ■\vho are half the House of 
Commons, may under the circumstances bo justified in waiting for 
the production of a plan. 

5. This would be in every sense the best situation. 

6. But if ministers refuse to take up the question — or if from 
their not actually taking it up, or on any gi'ounds, the nationalists 
publicly dissolve their alliance with tliem, the government then 
have a party of 250 in the face of 420, and in the face of 33y 
who were elected to oppose them. 

T. The b.asis of our system is that the ministry .shall linve the 
confidence of the House of Commons. The exception i-s, -wlicn it 
is about to appeal to the people. Tlic rule applies most strongly 
■when an election has just taken place. Wilno.s.s 1835, 18H, 1850, 
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and the ihree last elections, after each of which the rule has been CHAP, 
acted upon, silent inference standing instead of a vote. ' . 

8. The present circumstances warrant, I think, an understanding 
as above, between ministers and the nationalists ; but not one 
between us and the nationalists. 

9. If from any cause the alliance of the tories and nationalists 
which did exist, and prcsumablj'^ does exist, should be known to 
be dissolved, I do not see how it is possible for what would then 
be the liberal majorit}’- to shrink from the duty appertaining to it 
as such, and to leave the business of government to the 250 men 
whom it was elected to oppose. 

10. This looks towards an amendment to the Address, praying 
her Majestj’’ to choose ministers possessed of the confidence of the 
House of Commons. 

11. Which under the circumstances should, I think, liaA'c the 
sanction of a previous meeting of the party. 

12. An attempt woxild probably be made to traverse the pro- 
ceeding by drawing me on the Irish question. 

13. It is impossible to justify the contention that as a condition 
frevious to asserting the right and duty of a parliamentary majorit}*, 
the partj'^ or the leaders should commit themselves on a measure 
about which they can form no final judgment, until by becoming 
the government the}^ can hold all the necessary communications. 

14. But in all likelihood jealousy will be stronger than logic ; 
and to obviate such jealousy, it might be right for me [to go] to 
the very farthest allowable point. 

15. The case supposed is, the motion made — carried — ministers 
resign — Queen sends for me. 

Might I go so far as to say at the first meeting that in the case 
supposed, I should only accept the trust if assured of the adequate, 
that is of the general support of the party to a plan of duJv 
guarded home rule 1 

16. If that support were withheld, it would be mv dntv to 
stand aside. 

17. In that event it would, I consider, become the dntv of tbs' 
portion of the party, which was not prepared to support 

an effort to frame a plan of duly guarded home rule fn- 
government itself if invited by the Queen to do so. 
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K • IS. With me the Irish question would of course remain para- 
— < mount ; but preferring a liberal government -without an adequate 
Irish measure to a tory government similarly lacking, such a 
liberal government -svould be entitled to the best general support 
I could give it. 

The reference of this memorandum to Lords Granville 
and Spencer -was regarded as one of the first informal 
steps to-wards a consultation of leaders. On receiving Lord 
Spencer’s reply on the point of procedure Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to him, (December 30) ; — 

To Lord S'pencer. 

I understand jmur idea to be that inasmuch as leaders of the 
party are likelj^ to be divided on the subject of a bold Irish 
measure, and a divergence might be exhibited in a vote on the 
Address, it may be better to allow the tory government, with 
250 supporters in a house of 670, to assume the direction of the 
session and continue the administration of imperial affairs. Ido 
not undervalue the dangers of the other course. But let us look 
at this one — 

1. It is an absolute novelty. 

2. Is it not a novelty which strikes at the root of our parlia- 
mentary goA’-ernment 1 under Avhich the first dutj’’ of a majority 
freshly elected, according to a uniform course of precedent and 
a very clear principle, is to establish a government Avbich has its 
confidence. 

3. Will this abdication of primary duty avert or materially 
postpone the (apprehended) disruption of the party? IMio can 
guarantee us against an Irish or independent amendment to the 
Address ? The government must in any case produce at once 
their Irish jfiau. What Avill hnvc been gained by Avaiting for it? 
The Irish Avill know three things — (1) That J am comlitionally in 
favour of at least examining their demand. (2) That from the 
nature of the case, I must hold tin's tjucstion paramount to evtu V 
interest of jjarty. (3) That a part, to speak within bounds, of the 
liberal party Avill follow me in this res})cct. Can it he suppowd 
tljat in those circumstances they aviU long refrain, or possihiy 
refrain at all 1 With Ihcir knoAvledgo of j)Ospil)ilitics beddnd them, 
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dare they long refrain ? An immense loss of dignity in n great CITAP. 

crisis of the empire M’ould attend the forcing of our hands hy » 1!^ 

the Irish or otherwise. Tliore i.s no necessity for an instant 
decision. My desire is thoroughly to .‘ihaho up all the materials 
of the question. The jtresent leaning of my mind is to consider 
the faults and dangens of ahslontion, greater than those of a more 
decided course. Hence, in ]'art, my great anxiety tluit the present 
government should move, rieaso send this on to Granville. 


Finding Mr. Gladstone iinniovablo at ITnwardcn, four of 
the members of the Inst liberal cabinet of both wings met at 
Devonshire House on new year’s day. All, save one, found 
themselves hopeless, especially after the llawardcn revela- 
tions, as to the possibility' of governing Ireland by mere 
repression. Lord Hartingloii at once communicated the 
desires of the conclave for information of his views and 
designs, lilr. Gladstone replied (January 2, ISSG): — 

On the 17th December I communicated to you uU the oj)inion.s 
I had formed on the Irish question. But on the 21. you 
published in the 7'imcs a rc-afiirmation of opposite opinions. 

On the Irish question, I have not a word to add to that letter, 
I am indeed doing what little the pres-sure of correspondence 
permits, to prepare myself by study and reflection. My object 
was to facilitate study, by you and others — I cannot say it was 
wholly' gained. But I have done nothing, and shall do nothing, 
to convert those opinions into intention.s, for I have not the 
material before me. I do not hnow whether my ' postulate ’ is 
satisfied. ... I have talccn care by my letter of the 17th that 
you should hnow my opinions cii Hoc. You are quite welcome to 
show it, if you think fit, to those whom ymu met. But Harcourt 
has, I believe, seen it, and the others, if I mistake not, know the 
substance. . . . There is no doubt that a very grave situation is 
upon us, a little sooner or a little later. All my desire and 
thought was how to render it less grave, for next to the demands 
of a question far higher than all or any party interests, is my duty 
to labour for the consolidation of the party. . . . Pray show this 
letter, if you think fit, to those on whoso behalf you write. I 
propose to be available in London about 4 r.M., for any who wish 
to see me. 
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18. With me the Irish question would of course remain para- 
mount ; hut preferring a liberal government without an adequate 
Irish measure to a tory government similarly lacking, such a 
liberal government would he entitled to the best general support 
I could give it. 

The reference of this memorandum to Lords Granville 
and Spencer was regarded as one of the first informal 
steps towards a consultation of leaders. On receiving Lord 
Spencer’s reply on the point of procedure Mr. Gladstone 
■wrote to him, (December 30) : — 

To Lord S2)encer. 

I understand your idea to he that inasmuch as leaders of the 
party are likely to he divided on the subject of a hold Irish 
measure, and a divergence might he exhibited in a vote on the 
Address, it may he better to allow the tory government, with 
250 supporters in a house of 670, to assume the direction of the 
session and continue the administration of imperial affairs. I do 
not undervalue the dangers of the other course. But let us look 
at this one — 

1. It is an absolute novelty. 

2. Is it not a novelty which strikes at the root of our parlia- 
mentary government? under which the first duty of a majority 
freshly elected, according to a uniform course of precedent and 
a very clear principle, is to establish a government whicli has it.s 
confidence. 

3. Will this abdication of primary duty avert or materially 
postpone the (ajipr eh ended) disruption of the party? Who cati 
guarantee us against an Irish or independent amendment to the 
Address? The goA^ernment must in any case produce at once 
their Irish plan. What aaoU Iua’c been gained by Avaiting for it? 
The Irish Avill know three 111111".= — (1) That I am conditionally in 
favour of at least examining their demand. (2) That from the 
nature of the case, I must hold this question paramount to cvety 
interest of party. (3) That a part, to speak Avithin liotinds, of the 
liberal party Avill folioAV me in this respect. C.an it he 5 U[fpO'''d 
that in those circum-stances they Aviil long refrain, or po^'ibly 
rcfr.ain at all ? With their knoAvledge of possibilities behind them, 
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dare, they long refrain? An immense loss of dignity in a great CHAR 
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crisis of the empire would attend the forcing of our hands by v 
the Irish or otherwise. There is no necessity for an instant 
decision. My desire is thoroughly to shake up all the materials 
of the question. . The present leaning of my mind is to consider 
the faults and dangers of abstention, greater than those of a more 
decided course. Hence, in part, my great anxiety that the present 
government should move. Please send this on to Granville. 

Finding Mr. Gladstone immovable at Hawarden, four of 
tbe members of the last liberal cabinet of both wings met at 
Devonshire House on new year’s day. All, save one, found 
themselves hopeless, especially after the Hawarden revela- 
tions, as to the possibility of governing Ireland by mere 
repression. Lord Hartington at once communicated the 
desires of the conclave for information of his views and 
designs. Mr. Gladstone replied (January 2, 1886): — 

On the 17th December I communicated to you all the opinions 
I had formed on the Irish question. But on the 21st you 
published in the Times a re-affirmation of opposite opinions. 

On the Irish question, I have not a word to add to that letter. 

I am indeed doing what little the pressure of correspondence 
permits, to prepare myself by study and reflection. My object 
was to facilitate study, bj'’ you and others — I cannot say it was 
wholly gained. But I have done nothing, and shall do nothing, 
to convert those opinions into intentions, for I have not the 
material before me. I do not know whether my ‘ postulate ’ is 
satisfied. ... I have taken care by my letter of the 17th that 
you should know my opinions en Hoc. You are quite welcome to 
show it, if you think fit, to those whom you met. But Harcourt 
has, I believe, seen it, and the others, if I mistake not, know the 
substance. . . . There is no doubt that a very grave situation is 
upon us, a little sooner or a little later. All my desire and 
thought was how to render it less grave, for next to the demands 
of a question far higher than all or any party interests, is my duty 
to labour for the consolidation of the party. . . . Pray show thi'^'*'* 
letter, if you think fit, to those on whose behalf you write, 
propose to be available in London about 4 r.M., for v -"'ho 
to see me. 

VOL. IT, 
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A CBITIOAL MONTH 


►Signals and intimations were not -wlioU}^ wanting from 
the Irish camj). It was known among the subalterns in that 
rather impenetrable region, partly by the light of nature, 
partly by the indiscretions of dubiously accredited ambas- 
sadors, that Mr. Gladstone was not disposed on any terms to 
meet the Irish demand by more coercion. For the liberal 
party as a whole the Irish had a considerable aversion. The 
violent scenes that attended the Coercion bill of 1881 , the 
interchange of hard words, the suspensions, the imprison- 
ments — aU mechanically acquiesced in hy the ministerial 
majority — had engendered both bitterness and contempt. 
The Irishmen did not conceal the satisfaction with Avhich 
they saw the defeat of some of those liberals who had 
openly gloated over their arrests and all the rest of their 
humiliations. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, had laid a heaty 
and chastening hand upon them. Yet, even when the 
struggle had been fiercest, with the quick intuition of a 
people long oppressed, they detected a note of half-sym- 
pathetic passion which convinced them that he would ho 
their friend if he could, and would help them when he might. 

Mr. Parnell was not open to impressions of this order. Ho 
had a long memory for injuries, and he had by no means 
satisfied himself that the same injuries might not recur. 
As soon as the general election was over, he had at once 
set to work upon the result. "Whatever might be right for 
others, his line of tactics was plain — to ascertain from which 
of the two Engli.sh parties he was most likely to obtain tlio 
response that he desired to the Iri.'^h demand, and then to 
concert the procedure best fitted to place tlmt part}' in 
power. He was at fir.st not sure whether Lord Salisbury 
would renounce the Iilsh alliance after it had served the 
double purpose of ou.sting the liberals from office, and then 
reducing their numbers at the election. He .‘''ccins also to 
have counted upon further communications with Lonl 
Carnarvon, and this e.xpectation was made known to iMr. 
Gladstone, who e.xpressed ]n.s.‘k>ti.‘^factiun at tlio now-s tliough 
it was also made known to him that ^Ir. Parnell doubted 
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luord Carnarvon’s power to carry ont. his unquestionably CHAP, 
favourable dispositions. Ho at tbo same time very naturally . 

did bis best to get some light as to 'Mr. Gladstone’s own 
frame of mind. If neither party wovild otlcr a solution of the 
problem of Irish govcniment, ^Ir. I’arnell would prefer to 
keep the torics in ofiicc, as they would at least work out 
gradually a solution of tbo problems of Irish land. To all 
these indirect communications !Mr. Gladstone’s consistent 
reply was that Mr. Parnell's immediate business was with 
the government of the da}', first, because only the govern- 
ment could handle the matter; second, because a tory 
goveniment with the aid that it Avoukl receive from liberals, 
might most certainly, safely, and quickl}’’ settle it. He 
declined to go be^nnd the ground ah-cadv publicly taken by 
him, unless b}* way of a further public declaration. On to 
this new ground ho would not go, until assured that tho 
government had had a fair opportunity given them. 

By the end of December j^Ir. Parnell decided that there 
was not the slightest possibility of any settlement being 
offered by the conservatives under the existing circum- 
stances. ‘ MTiatever chance there was,’ ho said, ' disappeared 
when the seemingly authoritative statements of ]\Ir. Glad- 
stone’s intention to deal with tho question were published.’ 

He regarded it as quite probable that in spite of a direct 
refusal from the tories, the Irish members might prefer to 
pull along with them, rather than run tho risk of fresh 
coercion from the liberals, should tho latter return to power. 
‘Supposing,’ he argued, ‘that the liberals came into office, 
and that they offered a settlement of so incomplete a char- 
acter that we could not accept it, or that owing to defections 
they could not carry it, should we not, if any long interval 
occurred before the proposal of a fresh settlement, incur con- 
siderable risk of further coercion ? ’ At any rate, they had 
better keep the government in, rather than oust them in 
order to admit Lord Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain with a 
new coercion bill in their pockets. 

Foreseeing these embarrassments, Mr. Gladstone wrote in 
a final memorandum (December 24) of this eventful yp*' """ "" . 

‘ I used every effort to obtain a clear majorit’'" 
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A CRITICAL month; 


and. lailed. X am therefore at present a man irl^ tl- 

ministers bring in a measure ? If ' Aye/ I 
‘No’: that I presume puts an end to aU re|p,j^^ j 

fidence between nationalists and tories. If |)(jijsil)i]i(.ies W’ 


have then upon me, as is evident, the ref. 
the leader of a majority. But what if neither 
be had — ^will the nationalists then continue 
and thus relieve me from responsibilit}’', or esscntiallv 
support [from the government,] and thus cha|jg^^ dissolution 
my position ? Nothing but a public or publis avail’ 

of a relation of amity publicly sealed could be 
>So-the year ended. 

V 


Aye nor No c;ui 
^ their .support 
vilhdraw their 
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(Jauvnri/ JSSO) 

Historians coolly dissect a man’s thoughts ns they please; and 
lahcl them like specimens in a naturalist’s cahinct. Such a thing, 
they argue, M-as done for mere personal aggrandizement ; such a 
thing for national objects ; such a thing from high religious 
motives. In real life we may he sure it was not so. — Gardinkr, 

Ministers meamvliilc hesitated, balanced, doubted, and CHAP, 
■wavered. Their party was in a minority, and so they had a . 
fair plea for resigning and not meeting the new parliament. 

On the other hand, they had a fair idea for continuing in 
office, for though they Avere in a minority, no other party had 
a majority. ISTobody Imcw what the Hartington Avhigs Avould 
do, or Avhat the Irish Avould do. There seemed to be many 
chances for expert angling. Then with Avhat policy Averc 
they to meet the House of Commons ? They might adhere 
to the conciliatory policy of the summer and autumn, keep 
clear of repressive legislation, and make a bold attempt in 
the direction of self-government. Taking the same cour- 
ageous plunge as Avas taken by Wellington and Peel in 
1829, by Peel in the Avinter of 1845, by Disraeli in 1867, 
they might carry the declarations made by Lord Carnaiwon 
on behalf of the government in July to their only practical 
conclusion. But then they As^ould have broken up their 
party, as Wellington and Peel broke it up ; and Lord Salis- 
bury may have asked himself AAdiether the national emer- 
gency AA^arranted the party risk. . 

Resistance then to the Irish demand being assumed, 
various tactics came under revieAA^ They might begin by 
asking for a vote of confidence, saying plainly that if the’V-,.,^ 
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journal supposed to be inspired by Lord Randolph, to the 
^effect that conciliation in Ireland had totally failed, that 
Lord Carnarvon had retired because that policy vas to be 
reversed and he was not the man for the rival policy of 
vigour, and finally, that the new policy would probably be 
announced in the Queen's Speech; in no circumstances 
would it be possible to avoid a general action on the 
Address. 


II 


The current of domestic life at Hawarden, in the midst of all 
these perplexities, flowed in its usual ordered channels. The 
engagement of his second daughter stirred Mr. Gladstone's 
deepest interest. He jiractises occasional woodcraft with 
his sons, though ending his seventy-sixth year. He spends 
a morning in reviewing his private money affairs, the first 
time for three years. He never misses church. He corrects 
the proofs of an article on Huxley ; carries on tolerably pro- 
fuse correspondence, coming to very little ; he works among 
his books, and arranges his iDapers; reads Beaconsfield's 
Home Letters, Lord Stanhope’s Pitt, Macaulay’s Warren 
Hastings, which he counts the most brilliant of all that 
illustrious man’s performances ; Maine on Po^mlar Govern- 
ment; King Solomon’s Mines; something of Tolstoy; Dicey's 
Laro of the Constitution, where a chapter on semi-sovereign 
assemblies made a deep impression on him in regard to the 
business that now absorbed his mind. Above all, he nearly 
every day reads Burke : — ‘ December 18. — Read Burke : what 
a magazine of wisdom on Ireland and America. January 0. 
— Blade many extracts from Burke — sometimes almost 
divine.’ ^ Wo may easily imagine how the heat from that 
profound and gloAving furnace still further inflamed .strong 
purposes and exalted resolution in Blr. Gladstone. Tho .Diiko 
of Arg)*ll vTote to say that ho was sorry to hear of the sfudj' 
of Burke: ‘Your pcrfcrviehim ingenium /Seoli docs not 
need being touched Avith a live coal from that Irisii altar. 
Of course your reference to Burke indicates a (ondency fo 


* If thi.-’ fcenis hyperlv-dc, U’t the 
rcail'T remember an entry in Mnc- 
aulny'.s tli-iry:— ‘I have now lini'-hcd 


reading again mo d of Htirbc » wort" •• 
AdmtRiide Tiie gre.a{.<';d cyan '’jay 
Milton.’ TreveJy.an*s /.i /< , ii. p. <• 
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compare our position as regards Jrcland to the position of CHAP. 
George iii. towards the colonics. I. deny tliat there is any 
parallelism or even analog}'.’ It was during these months 
that he renewed his friendly intercourse Avith Cardinal 
Manning; Avhicli had been .suspended .since the controvensy 
upon the Yatican pamphlets. In November Mr, G]ad.stono 
sent Manning his article on the 'DaAvn of Creation.’ The 
cardinal thanked him for the paper — ‘still more for your 
Avords, Avhich rcA’iA'o the memories of old days. Fifty-five 
years are a long reach of life in Avhich to remember each other. 

AYe have tAvice been parted, but as the path declines, as you 
say, it narroAYS, and I am glad that ayc arc again nearing each 
other as Ave near our end, . . . If avc cannot unite in the 
realm Avhere " the morning stars sang together ” avc .should be 
indeed afar oft'.’ illuch correspondence folloAved on the 
articles against Huxley. I'hen his birthd.ay came : — 

Postal deliveries and other arrivals were seven liundred. 
Immeasurable kindness almost ovcrwliolined us. There Avas also 
the heaA'y and incessant Avciglit of the Irish question, Avhich 
offers daily phases more or loss noAv. It AA-as a day for intense 
thankfulness, hut, alas, not for recollection and detachment. 

AVhen Avill that day cornel Until then, AA'hy string together the 
commonplaces and generalities of great things, really unfcit 1 
. , I am certain there is one keen and deep desire to he extri- 

cated from the life of contention in Avhich a chain of incidents has 
for the last four years detained me against all my Avill. Then, 
indeed, I should reach an eminence from Avhich I could look 
before and after. But I kuoAv truly that I am not Avorthy of this 
liberty Avith which Christ makes free his elect. In his OAvn good 
time, something, I trust, Avill for me too he mercifully devised. 

Ill 

At tke end of this long traAmil, Avliicli anybody else Avould 
have found all the sorer for the isolation and quietude that 
it was ever Mr, Gladstone’s fashion in moments of emergency 
to seek, he reached London on January 11th; tAvo days 
later he took the oath in the neAv parliament, AAdiose life Avas 
destined to be so short ; and then he found himself on ‘the 
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intentions and the grounds of them. ■ He said ‘T\diat! Are you 
prepared to go forward without either Hartingfcon or Chamberlain f 
I answered, ‘Yes,’ I helieve it was in my mind to say, if I did 
not actually say it, that I was prepared to go forward without 
anybody. That is to say wthout anj?- known and positive assur- 
ance of support. This was one of the great impei’ial occasions 
which call for such resolutions. 

An. amendment stood uioon the notice-paper in the name 
of Mr. Collings, regretting the omission from the speech of 
measures for benefiting the rural labourer; and on this 
motion an immediate engagement was fought. Time was 
important. An exasperating debate on coercion with obstruc- 
tion, disorder, suspensions, would have been a damning pro- 
logue to any ]3olicy of accommodation. The true significance 
of the motion was not concealed. On the agrarian aspect 
of it, the only important feature was the adhesion of Mr. 
Gladstone, now first formally declared, to the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The author of the agrarian policy 
fought out once more on the floor of the Plouse against 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen the battle of the plat- 
form. It w'as left for Sir Michael Hicks Beach to remind the 
House that, whatever the honest mover might mean, the 
rural labourer had very little to do with the matter, and he 
implored the gentlemen in front of him to think twice and 
thrice before they committed the future of this country to 
the gravest dangers that ever awaited it. 

The debate was not prolonged. The discussion opened 
shortly before dinner, and by one o’clock the division was 
taken. The government found itself in a minorit}' of ID. 
The majority numbered 331, composed of 2.57 liberals and 
74 Irish nationalists. The ministerialist minority was 252, 
made up of 234 torios and 18 liberals. Besides the fact that 
Lord Hartington, Jfr. Goschen, and >Sir Henry Jamc.s voted 
with ministers, there was a .still more ominous circmnslanco. 
No fewer than 76 liberals wore absent, including uinong 
them the imposing personality of i^lr. Bright. In a inenio- 
r.andum written for .submission to the Queen a lew d.ays 
later, ^Ir. Gladstone said, ‘I must c.xpro.s.s my pcnsonal 
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viction tliat had the late ministers remained in office and. 
proceeded with their proposed plan of repression, and even 
had that plan received my support, it would have ended in 
a disastrous parliamentary failure.’ ^ 

The next day (Jan. 28) ministers of course determined to 
resign. A liberal member of parliament was overtaken by 
Lord Randolph on the parade ground, wallting aAva}?- from the 
cabinet. ‘You look a little pensive,’ said the liberal. ‘Yes; 
I Avas thinldng. I have plenty to think of. AVell, aa’-o are 
out, and you are in.’ ‘ I suppose so,’ the liberal replied, ‘ Ave 
are in for six months ; AA^e dissolve ; you are in for six years.’ 
‘Not at all sure,’ said Lord Randolph; ‘let me tell you one 
thmg most solemnly and most surely ; the conseiwative party 
are not going to be made the instrument of the Irish for 
turning out Mr. Gladstone, if he refuses repeal.’ ‘ Nobody,’ 
observed the sententious liberal, ‘ should so often as the 
pohtician say the prayer not to be led into temptation. 
Remember your doings last summer.’ 


CHAP. 
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^ ilr. Gladstone •was often taunted pension list, and Lord Derby in 1852 
with having got in upon the question on the militia. . . . For myself, 1 
of allotments, and then throwing may say personally that I made my 
the agricultural labourer overboard, public declaration on behalf of allot- 
‘ The proposition,’ he said, ‘is ments in 1832, when Mr. Jesse Coll- 
not only untrue but ridiculous, ings Avas just born .’ — To Mr, C. A. 
If true, it would proA’^e that Lord Fyffe, May 6, 1890 
Grey in 1830 came in upon the 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FEW POLICY 
{1SS6) 

Ik reason all government without the consent of the governed is 
the verj' definition of slavery ; hut in fact eleven men well armed 
will certainly subdue one single man in his shirt. . . . Those who 
have used to cramp liberty have gone so far as to resent even 
the liberty of complaining ; although a man upon the rack was 
never known to he refused the liberty of roaring as loud as he 
thought fit. — Jonathan Swift. 

The tory government was defeated in the sitting of Tiies* 
^day (Jan. 26). On Friday, ‘at a quarter after midnight, in 
came Sir H. Ponsonby, with, verbal commission from her 
Majesty, which. I at once accepted.’ ^ The whole of Saturday 
was spent in consultations with colleagues. On Sunday, 
Mr. Gladstone records, ‘except church, my day from ono 
to eight was given to business. I got only fragmentary read- 
ing of the life of the admir.able Mr. Suckling and olkcr 
books. At night came a painful and harassing succc.ssion ol 
letters, and my sleep for once gave way ; yet for the soul it va.s 
profitable, driving me to the hoi^e that the strength of Ood 
might be made manifest in my weakness.’ On Monday, 
Feb. 1, he went to attend the Queen. ‘ OlY at 9.10 to Osborne. 
Two audiences : an hour and half in all. Everything good 
in the main points. Largo discourse upon Ireland in par- 
ticular. Returned at "/.f. I kissed hands and am thereby 
prime minister for the third time. But, as 1 tru.st, lor 
;i brief time only. Slept well, 71.(7.’ 

The first question was, how many of his collc.agiic.s in the 
liberal cabinet that wont out of ofiico six niontli.s before. 
Would now embark with him in the voyage into stormy and 
unexplored seas. I should .suppose that no .such difiicultiC'> 

* I Jim If, 
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had ever confronted the attempt at making a cabinet since 
Canning’s in 1827. 

Mr. Gladstone begins the fragment from ■which I have 
already quoted ■with a sentence or Uvo of retrosj^ect, and then 
jDi’oceeds : — 


111 1885 (I think) Chamberlain had proposed a plan accepted by 
Parnell (and supported by me) which, without establishing in 
Ireland a national parliament, made Amrj' considerable advances 
towards self-government. It was rejected by a small majority of 
the cabinet — Granville said at the time he would rather take 
home rule. Spencer thought it would introduce confusion into 
executive duties. 

On the present occasion a full half of the former ministers 
declined to march ivith me. Spencer and Granville were ni)’’ main 
supports. Chamberlain and Trevelyan went with me, their basis 
being that we were to seek for some method of dealing with the 
Irish case other than coercion. AVhat Chamberlain’s motive was I 
do not clearly understand. It was stated that he coveted the Irish 
secretaryship. ... To have given him the office would at that time 
have been held to be a declaration of war against the Irish part 3 % 

Selborne nibbled at the offer, but I felt that it would not work, 
and did not use great efforts to bring liim in.^ . . . 

When I had accepted the commission, Ponsonby brought me a 
message from the Queen that she hoped there would not be any 
Separation in the cabinet. The word had not at that time 
acquired the offensive meaning in which it has since been stereo- 
typed by the so-called unionists ; and it Avas easy to frame a reply 
in general but strong Avords. I am bound to saj'- that at Osborne 
in the course of a long conversation, the Queen Avas frank and free, 
and shoAved none of the ‘ armed neutrality,’ Avhich as far as I know 
has been the best definition of her attitude in the more recent 
years towards a liberal minister. Upon the Avhole, Avhen I look 
back upon 1886, and consider the inveterate sentiment of hosti- 
lity, flavoured Avith contempt toAvards Ireland, Avhich has from time 

^ ' 'When the matter Avas finally ad- Bi-iglit ; and for — Granville, Spencer, 
Justed by Chamberlain’s retirement, Kimberley, Ripon, Rosebery, Har- 
Ave had against us — Derby North- court, Childers, Lefevre, Dilke (un- 
brook, Carlingford, Selborne, Dodson, available).’ Mr. Goschen Avas not in 
Chamberlain, Hartington, Trevelyan, the cabinet of 1880. 
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THE NEW POLICY 


: immemorial formed tlie basis of English tradition, I am much 
— ^ more disposed to be thankful for what we then and afterwards 
accomplished, than to murmur or to wonder at what we did not. 


What Mr. Gladstone called the basis of his new goveru- 
inent was set out in a short memorandum, which he read 
to each of those whom he hoped to include in his cabinet ; — 
‘ I propose to examine whether it is or is not practicable 
to comply with the desire widely prevalent in Ireland, and 
testified the return of eighty-five out of one hundred 
and three representatives, for the establishment b}'’ statute 
of a legislative body to sit in Dublin, and to deal with 
Irish as distinguished from imperial affairs ; in sucli a 
manner as would be just to each of the three kingdoms, 
equitable Avith reference to eAwy class of the people of 
Ireland, conducive to the social order and harmony of that 
country, and calculated to support and consolidate the unity 
of the empire on the continued basis of imperial authority 
and mutual attachment.’ 

No definite plan Avas propounded or foreshadoAved, but only 
the proposition that it Avas a duty to seek a plan. The 
cynical Aversion AA'as that a cjibinet Avas got together on the 
chance of being able to agree. To Lord Hartington, jMn 
Gladstone applied as soon as he receded the Queen’s com- 
mission. The invitation Avas declined on reasoned grounds 
(January 30). Examination and inquiry, said Lord Harting- 
ton,* must mean a proposal. If no proposal folloAved inquiry, 
the reaction of Irish disappointment Avould be .severe, as it 
Avould be natural. TIis adherence, moreover, Avould bo of 


little value. lie had already, ho observed, in the govern- 
ment of 1880 made concessions on other subjects that might 
be thought to haA'o .shaken public confKlcnco in him; hf 
could go no further Avilhout destroying that confidence 
altogether. HoAvevor that might he, ho could not depart 
from the t.raditions of Lrilish statesmen, and he avus <q}po?c!l 


to a separate Irish legislature. At the same (line ho ftai- 
cluded, in a sentence aftcrAvards pressed hy i^lr. (dad.«tone <'n 
thoiioticoof thcQucen:-— ‘lam fully convinced tlmt theaUcr- 
natlvc policy of governing Ireland A\nt,hoAii largo 
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to Iho national sentiment., presents cli{l,icnlt.ies of a tremen- CHAP. 

dons character, Avliicli in my o])inion could no^v only bo . . 

faced by the support of n nation united by tlio conscious- 77. 
ness that the fullest ot^portiinity had been given for the pro- 
duction and consideration of a conciliatory policy.’ 

A few days later (February 5) Lord Ilartington wrote : — 

‘I have been told that I have been represented as having 
been in general agreement with you on your Irish policy, 
and having been prevented joining your government solol}’^ 
by the declarations which J made to my constituents; and 
as not intending to oppose the government even on homo 
rule. On looking over my letter I think that the general 
intention is sufiicicntly clear, hut, there is ]iart of one sentence 
which, taken by itself, might bo understood as committing mo 
beyond Avhat I intended or wished. The Avords I refer to are 
those in Avhich I say that it ina}* be possible for me as a 
private member, to prevent obstacles being placed in the Avay 
of a fair trial being given to the policy of the ncAV govern- 
ment. But I think that the commencement of the sentence 
in Avhich these Avords occur sufficiently reserves my liberty, 
and that the Avhole letter shoAvs tliat Avhat I desire is that the 
someAvhat undefined declarations Avhich have hitherto been 
made should noAV assume a practical shape.’ ^ 

TJie decision Avas persistently regarded by j\rr. Gladstone as 
an important event in English political histoiy. With a small 
number of distinguished indhfidual exceptions, it marked 
the AvithdraAval from the liberal jAarty of the aristocratic 
element. Up to a very recent date this had been its govern- 
ing element. Until 1868, the Avhig nobles and their con- 
nections held the reins and shaped the polic}’’. After the 
accession of a leader from outside of the caste in 1868, Avhen 
Mr. Gladstone for the first time became prime minister, they 
continued to hold more than their share of the offices, but 


^ A few weeks later, Lord Harting- his addi’ess to the electors of Mid- 
ton said on the point of Mr. Glad- lothianandinhisMidlothianspeeches; 
stone’s consistency, — ‘AA^hen I look when I consider all these things, I 
hack to the declarations that Mr. feel that I have not, and that no one 
Gladstone made in parliament, which has, any right to complain of the 
have not been infrequent ; when I declaration that Mr. Gladstone has 
look back to the increased definite- recentlymade.’ — Speech atthe Eighty ' 
ness given to these declarations in Club, March 6, 1886. 
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secretary was at once generally regarded as decisive of Mr. 
- Gladstone’s ultimate intention, for during the election and 
afterwards I had spoken strongly in favour of a colonial tjye 
of government for Ireland. It was rightly pressed upon Mr. 
Gladstone by at least one of his most experienced advisei-s, 
that such an appointment to this particular ofiSce Avould 
be construed as a declaration in favour of an Irish parlia- 
ment, without any further examination at all.^ And so, in 
fact, it was generally construed. 

Nobody was more active in aiding the formation of tlie 
new ministiy than Sir William Harcourt, in wliose powerful 
composition loyalty to party and conviction of the value of 
party have ever been indestructible instincts. ‘ I must not 
let the week absolutely close,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to him 
from Mentmore (February 6), 'without emphatically thank- 
ing you for the indefatigable and effective help which you 
have rendered to me during its course, in the difficult work 
now nearly accomplished.’ 

At the close of the operation, he writes from Downing 
Street to his son Henry, then in India ; — 


Feh'xiary 12, 1886. You see the old date lias reappeared at the 
head of my letter. The work last week was extremely hard from 
the mixture of political discussions on the Irisli cpiestion, hy u'ay 
of preliminary condition, with the ordinary distribution of ofTiccs 
which while it lasts is of itself difficult enough. 

Upon the Avhole I am well satisfied with its composition. It is 


^ As for the story of being con- 
cerned in Mr, Gladstone’s conver- 
sion to lioino rule, it is, of covirsc, 
pure inoonsliinc. 1 only gl.ance at it 
because in politics people are ready 
to believe nnytliiug. At the gencr.al 
election of ISSO, I had declined to 
Eujjport homo rule. In the pre.^s, 
liowevcr, I bad fitrennously opposed 
the Forster Coercion hill of the 
following winter, as Involving a 
radical niisappi-clicnsion of the nature 
and magnitude of tho case. In 
the course of that controversy, nrgn- 
menl-s •jirossod tliem.'clvos forw.anl 
which kd much further than men' 
resi-stance to the policy of coer- 
cion. Without having had the ad- 


vantage of any communication what- 
ever with Mr. Glndatone upon Ifisti 
subjects for aoinc years hehirCj I ha*’ 
still pointed out to my coiusthucnts 
at Newcastle in tho jirevious Novein- 
hcr, that thero was uotliing in Jfr. 
Gladstone's electoral mniiifcHto to 
prevent him from propo.sing a colom.a. 
plan for Ireland, and X had cxpic«#<>> 
my own conviction th.at this nas tho 
right direction in wliieh to look. A 
few day.s hefoie the fall of the tory 
government, I !ia<l advocatc>I the 
exclusion of Iri'^h niiToheri iron; 
We.stmin.str r, and the production o. 
measures dealing with the Und.~~ 
Sp.-eeh at ('h.'Itnsfonl, .Tanuary n 
IhStl 
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not a bit more radical than the government of last year ; perhaps CHAP, 
a little less. And we have got some good young hands, which ^ 
please me very much. Yet short as the Salisbury government has 
been, it would not at all surprise me if this were to be shorter still, 
such are the difficulties that bristle round the Irish question. But 
the great thing is to be right ; and as far as matters have yet 
advanced, I see no reason to be apprehensive in this capital respect. 

I have framed a plan for the land and for the finance of what must 
be a very large transaction. It is necessary to see our way a little 
on these at the outset, for, unless these portions of anything we 
attempt are sound and well constructed, we cannot hope to succeed, 

On the other hand, if we fail, as I believe the late ministers Avould 
have failed even to pass their plan of repressive legislation, the 
consequences will be deplorable in ever}’- way. There seems to be 
no doubt that some, and notably Lord B. Churchill, fully reckoned 
on my failing to form a government.^ 


II 

The worli pressed, and time was terribly short. The new 
ministers had barely gone through their re-elections before 
the opposition began to harry them for their policy, and 
went so far, before the government was five weeks old, as 
to make the extreme motion for refusing supply. Even 
if the opposition had been in more modest humour, no 
considerable delay could be defended. Social order in 
Ireland was in a profoundly unsatisfactory phase. That 


^ The cabinet was finally composed 
Mr. Gladstone, . 

Lord Herscliell, 

Lord Spencer, . 

Sir W. Harcourt, 

Mr. Childers, . 

Lord Rosebery, 

Lord Granville, 

Lord Kimberley, 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
LordRipon, 

Mr. Chambei'lain, 

Mr. ]\I or ley, 

Mr. Trevelyan, . 

Mr. Mundella, 

The Lord chancellor, Mr. C.-Ban- 
nerman, Mr. Mnndella, and myself, 
now sat in cabinet for the first time. 
After the two resignations at the end 


as follows : — 

First lord of the treasury. 

Lord chancellor. 

President of council. 

CharMllor of exchequer. 

Home secretary. 

Foreign ,, 

Colonial ,, 

Indian , , 

War ,, 

Admiralty. 

Local government. 

Irish secretary. 

Scotch secretary. 

Board of trade. 

of March, Mr. Stansfeld came in as 
head of the Local government board, 
and we sat with the ominoiis number 
of thirteen at table. 
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fact "was tlie starting-point of tlio roversal of policy "wliicli 
^ tlie government had come into existence to carry out. You 
cannot announce a grand revolution, and then beg the 
world to wait. The veiy reason that justified the polic}’’ 
commanded expedition. Anxiety and excitement were too 
intense out of doors for anything but a siDeedy date, and 
it was quite certain that if the new plan were not at once 
propounded, no other public business would have much 
chance. 


The new administration did not meet parliament until 
after the middle of February, and the two Irish bills, in 
which their policy was contained, were ready by the end of 
the first Aveek of April. Considering the enormous breadth 
and intricacy of the subjects, the pressure of parliamentaiy 
business all the time, the exigencies of administrative ivork 
in the case of at least one of the ministers ]3rincipally con- 
cerned, and the distracting atmosphere of party perturbation 
and disquiet that daily and hourly harassed the atoiIv, the 
despatch of such a task Avithin such limits of time Awas at 
least not discreditable to the industiy and concentration of 
those Avho achieved it. I leave it still open to the liostile 
critic to say, as MoUere’s Alceste says of the soimet composed 
in a quarter of an hour, that time has nothing to do Avith tlio 
business. 

All through March Mr, Gladstone laboured in Avliat ho 
called ‘stiff conclaves’ about finance and land, attended 
draAving rooms, and ‘observed the Amriations of 
accueils’', had an audience of the Queen, ‘A'ery gracion.s, 
but avoided serious subjects’; Avas Laid up Avith cold, and 


the Aveather made Sir AndrcAv Clark strict; then rose up 
to fresh grapples Avith finance and laud and imtoAvard 
colleague.s, and all the 'inexorable demands of my politicfd 
Amcation.’ His patience and self-control Avoro as marvelloti.^ 
as his tireless industry. Sorcl}’- tried by .something or 
another at a cabinet, ho enters, — ‘Angry Avith myself for 


not bearing it better. I ought to have l»ccn (hankfid for 
it all the time.’ On a similar occasion, a junior coneague 
shoAved himself lo.ss thankful than ho .should Iwvo been for 
purposeless antagoruKin. ‘ Think of it n.s dis^-ipline,’ said Mr. 
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Gladstone. ‘ But why/ said tlie unregeiierate junior, ‘ should 
we grudge the blessings of discipline to some other people ? ’ 
Mr. Gladstone was often blamed even by Laodiceans 
among his supporters, not wise but foolish after the event, 
because he did not proceed by way of resolution, instead of by 
bill. Resolutions, it was argued, would have smoothed the 
way. General propositions would have found readier access 
to men’s minds. Having accepted the general proposition, 
people would have found it harder to resist the particular 
application. Devices that startled in the precision of a 
clause, would in the vagueness of a broad and abstract 
principle have soothed and persuaded. Mr. Gladstone was 
perfectly alive to all this, but his answer to it was plain. 
Those who eventually threw out the bill would insist on 
unmasking the resolution. They would have exhausted all 
the stereotyped vituperation of abstract motions. They 
would have ridiculed any general proposition as mere plati- 
tude, and pertinaciously clamoured for working details. 
What would the resolution have affirmed ? The expediency 
of setting up a legislative authority in Ireland to deal with 
exclusively Irish affairs. But such a resolution would 
be consistent equally with a narrow scheme on the one 
hand, such as a plan for national councils, and a broad 
scheme on the other, giving to Ireland a separate exchequer, 
separate control over customs and excise, and practically 
an independent and co-ordinate legislature.^ How could the 
government meet the challenge to say outright whether they 
intended broad or narrow ? Such a resolution could hardly 
have outlived an evening’s debate, and would not have post- 
poned the evil day of schism for a single week. 

Precedents lent no support. It is true that the way was 
prepared for the Act of Union in the parliament of Great 
Britain, by the string of resolutions moved by Mr. Pitt in 
the beginning of 1799. But anjffiody who glances at them, 
will at once perceive that if resolutions on their model had 
been framed for the occasion of 1886, they would have, covered 
the Avhole ground of the actual bill, and would instant^ have 


CHAP. ' 

V, 

Ml’. 11.' 


^ See Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. Also Lord Hartington at Bradford, 
June 1, 1886. ffans. 306, p. 677. May 18, 1886. 
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. raised all tlie formidable objections and difficulties exactly 
^ as the bill itself raised them. The Bank Charter Act of 
1833 was founded on eight resolutions, and they also set 
forth in detail the points of the ministerial plan.^ The 
renewal of the East India Company^ charter in the same 
year went on by way of resolutions, less abundant in par- 
ticulars than the Bank Act, but preceded by correspondence 
and papers which had been exhaustively canvassed and dis- 
cussed.^ The question of Irish autonomy was in no position 
of that sort. 

The most apt precedent in some respects is to be found 
on a glorious occasion, also in the year 1833. Mr. Stanley 
introduced the proposals of his government for the emanci- 
pation of the West Indian slaves in five resolutions. They 
furnished a key not only to policy and general principles, 
but also to the plan by which these were to be carried out," 
Lord Howick followed the minister at once, raising directly 
the whole question of the plan. Who could doubt that Lord 
Hartington would now take precisely the same course toward.^ 
Irish resolutions of similar scope ? The procedure on the 
India bill of 1858 was just as little to the point. The general 
disposition of the House was wholly friendlj’' to a settle- 
ment of the question of Indian government by the exist- 
ing ininistry. No single section of the oj^position wished to 
take it out of their hands, for neither Lord Bussell nor the 
Peclitcs nor the Manchester men, and probably not even 
Loi’d Palmerston himself, were anxious for tljo immediate 
return of the last named minister to power. Who will 
pretend that in the House of Commons in February 3880, 
anything at all like the same .state of facts prcvailod ? As 
for the resolutions in the case of the Irish church, they 
were moved by Mr. Gladstone in opposition, and he thought 
it obvious that a policy proposed in opposition stand-s on a 
totally different footing from a policj’laid before parliament 
on the rosponsibilit}' of a government, and a government 
bound by'overy ncce.ssity of the .situation to prorn})t action.'* 


1 .Tune 1, Isa.T. Han>. 18, p. ISO, 

2 .Tune la, isaa. /tut. V- TOO. 

’ Mav M, IH.a.T. 17, p. 12ao, 

* There is also tin) rase of tin 


Keforni bill of ISO”. Dt't'ii'Ti hso. 
tlurti’f-ji resolutions on the f/»buv 
(iiitl Bright both in 

urging the r.'solutuni- ft.eaw Is-* 
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At a later stage, as wo shall see, it was actually proposed 
that a vote for the second reading of the bill should be taken 
to mean no more than a vote for its principle. Eveiy one 
of the objections that instantly sprang out of their ambush 
against this proposal would have worked just as much 
mischief against an initial resolution. In short, in opening 
a policy of this difficult}’’ and extent, the cabinet was bound 
to produce to parliament not merely its policy but its plan 
for carrying the policy out. By that course only could 
parliament know what it was doing. Any other course 
must have ended in a mystifying, irritating, and barren 
confusion, alike in the House of Commons and in the 
country.^ 

The same consideration that made procedure by resolu- 
tion unadvisable told with equal force within the cabinet. 
Examination into the feasibility of some sort of plan was 
most rapidly brought to a head by the test of a particular 
plan. It is a mere fable of faction that a cast iron policy 
was arbitrarily imposed upon the cabinet; as matter of 
fact, the plan originally propounded did undergo large and 
radical modifications. 

The policy as a whole shaped itself in two measures. 
First, a scheme for creating a legislative body, and defining 
its powers; second, a scheme for oj^ening the way to a 
settlement of the land question, in discharge of an obliga- 
tion of honour and policy, imposed upon this country by its 
active share in all the mischiefs that the Irish land system 
had produced. The introduction of a plan for dealing with 
the land was not very popular even among ministers, but it 
was pressed by Lord Spencer and the Irish secretary, on the 
double ground that the land was too burning a question to be 
left where it then stood, and next that it was unfau- to a new 
and untried legislature in Ireland to find itself confronted 
by such a question on the very threshold. 

The plan was opened by !Mr. Gladstone in cabinet on 


dropped and the bill at once printed. 
A meeting of liberal members at Zdr. 
Gladstone’s house unanimousiv re- 
solved to support an amendment sea- 
ting aside the resolutions, Disraeli 


rii once abandoned tlicm. 

Lord Hartington’s argument 
the second reading shows howa 
solution Would have fared, -c- 
205, p, 610. 
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March ISfcli, and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan at once 
wished to resign. He remonstrated in a vigorous correspond- 
ence. ‘ I have seen many and many a resignation/ he said, 
‘ but never one based upon the intentions, nay the immature 
intentions of the prime minister, and on a pure intuition of 
what may happen. Bricks and rafters are prepared for a liousc, 
but are not themselves a house.’ The evil hour was postponed, 
but not for long. The cabinet met again a few days later 
(March 26) and things came to a sharp issue. The question 
was raised in a sufficiently definite form by the proposition 
from the prime minister for the establishment of a statutory 
body sitting in Dublin with legislative powers. Ho difficulty 
was made about the bare proposition itself. Every one 
seemed to go as far as that. It needed to be tested, and 
tests were at once forthcoming. Mr. Trevelyan could not 
assent to the control of the immediate machinery of law 
and order being withdrawn from direct British authority, 
among other reasons because it was this proposal that 
created the necessity for buying out the Irish landlords, 
which ho regarded as raising a problem absolutely insoluble.^ 
Mr. Chamberlain raised four points. He objected to the 
cesser of Irish representation; he could not consent to the 
grant of full rights of taxation to Ireland ; ho resisted tbo 
surrender of the appointment of judges and magistrates; 
and he argued strongly against 2 >i’oceeding by enumeration 
of the things that an Irish government might not do, 
instead of b}’’ a specific delegation of the things tliat it 
might do.2 That these four objections were not in them- 
selves incapable of accommodation was shown by sub.sequcnt 
events. The secojid was voi-y spcedilj’, ai^d the fir-st w.a.s 
ultimately allowed, while the fourth w'a.s held by good 
authority to bo little more than a question of drafting. 
Even the third was not a point either .way on ^v*hi^■h to 
break up a government, destroy a ]>olicy, and .‘^jdit a party. 
But everybody who is acquainted with eitber tlio groat or 
the small confficts of buman history, knows how little the 
more terms of a pvincijdc <>r of an objec'tion arc to h'- 
trusted us a eluo either to its ju'aciical .sigm'ti<-uticc, or 

^ jjupj. not, r- ttiG. ' //(oo, p. nw. 
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to the <K'‘-i”n wisii w’nirh ii is in r<snli{v ndvanc'cd. 'Ciio ('UAT’. 

<lesi;jn hero nniit-r all the heads of el'jeelion. 'vas tl»o. ,1 

dwarlintr of (ho k”*:isiativo l*ctly. tlie eratnjdnir and eon- "7. 
strietion of i;.s erLtans, its redtietion to sonu-ihit^i,’’ which 
(ho Irish ootdd mvt liave fv*>n proteiuhti (o accept, and 
which they would have hocn n«> hotter than fools if (hoy 
liad ever utt*'nipt»ni lo work. 

froinc supi'oscd then, and Mr. ('ijanthcrlain lias .said .since, 
that when ho cntenal the cahinot roojn on (his incinomhlc 
occasion, ho intended to iio conciliatory. Wilncssts of the 
scene thought, that, the jniino minister tnade little allcmpl. 
in that direction. Yet v.here twe> nien of chav mind and 
linn will mean 1W(» ossentiallv different things tinder the 


.same name, whetlier untonojiiv or anythin^ else, and cacli 
intends stand hy his own interpretation, it. is childish lo 
snpjHe'^c that arts of. deportment, will stmoher or atlomiato 
fundamental divorircnce, or make peo])lo who arc rjnito 
aware how vitally they djiVer, pretend that they entirely 
•agree. Mr, (.Ihul.stono knew the giant hnrden that ho had 
taken ii]). and when he went to tlie cabinet of March 2(5, Ids 
mind was no donht. fixed that success, so hazardons nt host, 
would be hopeless in face of pcr.sotial nntagoni.sms and 
bitterly divided counsels. 'J'his, in Ids view, and in Ids 
own phrase, was one of the ‘great imperial occasions’ that 
call for imjterial resolves. ’J'lic two inini.slcrs according]}* 
resigned. 

Besides tliesc two important .scccssion.s, some ndnisters 
out of the cabinet resigned, but they were of the wldg 
complexion.'* Tlic new prospect of the whig scldsin extend- 
ing into the camp of the extreme radicals crcatecl natural 
alarm but hardly produced a panic. So deep wore the roots 
of party, so immense the authority of a veteran leader. It 
used to be said of the administration of 1S80, that the world 
would never really know lilr. Gladstone’s strength in par- 
liament and tlie country, until every one of his colleagues 


^ Paint hopes were nourishccl tliat onlsiclo. Lord Dalhousic, one of 
Mr. Bright might ho induced to the truest liearts that ever were 
join, hut tiicrc was unfortunately attracted to jmblic life, too early 
no ground for them. Mr. Whit- lost to his country, took the Scottish' 
bread was invited, but preferred lo secretaryship, not in the cabinet, 
lend staunch and important support 
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had in turn abandoned him to his own resources. Certainly 
the secessions of the end of March 1886 left him undaunted. 
Every consideration of duty and of policy bound him to 
persevere. He felt, justly enough, that a minister Avho had 
once deliberately invited his party and the people .of the 
three kingdoms to follow him on so arduous and bold a 
march as this, had no right on any common plea to turn 
back until he had exhausted every available device to 
' bring the army of the faithful through.’ 

Ill 

From the first the Irish leader was in free and constant 
communication with the chief secretary. Proposals were 
once or twice made, not I think at Mr. Parnell’s desire, for 
conversations to be held betAveen Mr. Gladstone and himself, 
but they Avere ahvays discouraged b}’^ Mr, Gladstone, Avho Avas 
never fond of direct personal contentions, or couA'ersations 
AAdien the purpose could be as Avell sei’A'ed otherArise, and he 
had a horror of AA^hat he called multiplying channels of com- 
munication. ' For the moment,’ ho replied, ' I think Ave may 
look to Mr. M. alone, and rel}^ on all he saj^s for accuracy as 
AA'ell as fidelity. I liavc been hard at AA’ork, and to-day I 
mean to haAm a further and full talk Avith Mr. M., aa’Iio aa'III 
probably soon after Avish for some rencAA'cd' conversation 
AA’ith Mr. Parnell.’ Mr. Parnell sliOAA’ed himself acute, frank, 
patient, closely attentive, and jiossesscd of striking though 
not rapid insight. Ho never slurred over diflicultics, nor 
tried to pretend that rough Avas smooth. On the other 
hand, he had nothing in common AA'ith that dcspcr.aio 
species of counsellor, avIio takes all the small jioints, and 
raises objections instead of helping to contrive expedients. 
He measured tbc ground AA'ith a sIoaa’ and careful eye, and 
fixed tcnaciou.sly on the tiling that ^vas o.sscntial at the 
moment. Of constructive faculty be ncA'cr sbowed a trace, 
lie Avas a man of temperament , of Avill, of authority, ot 
poAver; not of ideas or ideals, or knoAvledge, or jiolifical 
maxims, or CA'cn of the practical reason in any of its hight;r 
senses, as Hamilton, Madison, and Jerfor-son had practical 
reason. But he knew Avhnl ho Avanted. 
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He was alwaj^s perfectlj’- ready at this period to acquiesce 
in Irish exclusion from Westminster, on the ground that 
they would want all the brains they had for their own 
parliament. At the same time he would have liked a pro- 
vision for sending a delegation to Westminster on occasion, 
with reference to some definite Irish questions such as might 
be expected to arise. As to the com2:)Osition of the upjDer 
or protective order in the Irish parliament, he was wholly 
unfamiliar with the various utopian plans that have been 
advanced for the protection of minorities, and he declared 
himself tolerably indifferent whether the object should be 
sought in nomination b}'’ the crown, or through a special and 
narroAver elective body, or by any other scheme. To such 
things he had given no thought. He Avas a party chief, not a 
maker of constitutions. He liked the idea of both orders sit- 
ting in one House. He made one significant suggestion : he 
Avished the bill to impose the same disqualification upon the 
clergy as exists in our own parliament. But he AA^ould have 
liked to see certain ecclesiastical dignitaries included by 
virtue of their office in the upper or protective branch. All 
questions of this kind, hoAvever, interested him much less 
than finance. Into financial issues he threAv himself Avith 
extraordinary energy, and he fought for better terms Avith a 
keenness and tenacity that almost baffled the mighty expert 
Avith whom he Avas matched. They only met once during 
the Aveeks of the preparation of the bill, though the indirect 
communication AA^as constant. Here is my scanty note of 
the meeting : — 

Ajpril 5. — Mr. Parnell came to my room at the House at 8.30, 
and Ave talked for tAvo hours. At 10.30 I AA^ent to Mr. Gladstone 
next door, and told him Iioaa’- things stood. He asked me to open 
the points of discussion, and into my i-oom AA^e AA^ent. He shook 
hands cordially Avith Mr. Parnell, and sat doAsm betAA’-een him and 
me. We at once got to AA^ork. P. extraordinarily close, tenacious, 
and sharp. It AA^as all finance. At midnight. Mi’. Gladstone rose 
in his chair and said, ‘ I fear I must go ; I cannot sit as late as 
I used to do.’ ‘Very cleA'er, A’-ery cleA'er,’ he muttered to me as I 
held open the door of his room for him. I returned to Parnell, 
VOL. IL 2 M 
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had in turn abandoned him to his own resources. Certainly 
^ the secessions of the end of March 1886 left him undaunted. 
Every consideration of duty and of pohcy bound him to 
persevere. He felt, justly enough, that a minister who had 
once deliberately invited his party and the people .of the 
three kingdoms to follow him on so arduous and bold a 
march as this, had no right on any common j)lea to turn 
back until he had exhausted every available device to 
' bring the army of the faithful through.' 

Ill 

Erom the first the Irish leader was in free and constant 
communication with the chief secretary. Proposals were 
once or tince made, not I think at Mr, Parnell’s desire, for 
conversations to be held between Mr. Gladstone and himself, 
but they were always discouraged bj' Mr. Gladstone, who was 
never fond of direct personal contentions, or conversations 
when the purpose could be as well served otherwise, and ho 
had a horror of what he called multiplying channels of com- 
munication. ' For the moment,' he replied, ' I think we may 
look to ]\Ir. M. alone, and rely on all ho says for accuracy as 
well as fidelity. I have been hard at work, and to-day I 
mean to have a further and full talk with Mr. M., who will 
probably soon after wish for some renewed’ conversation 
with Mr. Parnell.’ Itir. Parnell showed himself acute, frank, 

^ patient, closely attentive, and jiossesscd of striking though 
' not rapid insight. Ho never slurred over diflicultics, nor 
' tried to pretend that rough was smooth. On the other 
1 hand, ho had nothing in common with that desperate 
■ .species of counsellor, who takes all the small points, and 
, raises objections instead of hcljfijig^ to contrive cxjaaricnt.^:. 
Ho measured the ground with a slow and careful oyo, .and 
fixed tenaciously on the thing that was c.sscntial jit the 
moment.. Of constructive faculty he never .<:howed n trace. 
He was a man of temperament, of will, of authority, of 
power: not of ideas or ideals, or knowledge, or political 
maxims, or even of the pnictical rca.son in any of it.s higher 
senses, a.s llumilton, ^radhem, and Jetrcr.son hau* pr.ictical 
reason. But he knew what he wanted. 
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Tlio clrafi. project of surrcmlcring coni})1clo taxing-power 
to Llie Irish legislali VO btidy was eventually abandoned. Itv 
was soon felt that, the bare possihilit}' of Ireland put.ting 
duties on British goods — and it was not more than a bare 
possibility in Yie^Y of Britain’s position as practically Ireland’s 
only market — would liave destroyed the bill in every 'manu- 
facturing and commercial centre in the land. Mr. Parnell 
agreed to give up the control of cu.stoms, and also to give 
up direct and continuous representation at Westminster. 
On this cardinal point of the cc.sscr of Irish representation, 
i^Ir. Gladstone to the last profe.ssed to keep an open mind, 
though to most of the cabinet, including especially three 
of its oldest hands and coolest heads, exclusion was at 
this time almast vital. ICxclnsion was favoured not oidy 
on its merits. ^Ir. Bright was known to regard it as 
large compensation for what, otherwise ho viewed ns })nrc 
mischief, and it was cx])octcd to win snj>port in other 
quarters generally hostile, Bo in truth it did, hnt at. the 
cost of support in quarters that were friendly. On April JIO, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville, ‘ I scarcely see how 
a cabinet could have been formed, if the inclusion of the 
Irish members had been insisted on; and now I do not see 
how the scheme and policy can he saved from .shipwreck, if 
the exclusion is insisted on.' 

The plan was bound to be extensive, as its objects Avere 
extensive, and it took for granted in the case of Ireland 
the fundamental prohahilities of civil society. Ho Avho 
looks Avith ‘indolent and kingly gaze’ upon all projects 
of Avritten constitutions need not turn to the Appendix 
unless he Avill. Two features of the idan Avere cardinal. 

The foundation of the scheme Avas the establishment 
in Ireland of a domestic logi.slature to deal Avith Irish as 
distinguished from imperial affairs. It folloAved from this 
that if Irish members and represen LatiA^e peers remained at 
Westminster at all, though they might claim a share in the 
settlement of imperial affairs, they could not rightl}' control 
English or Scotch affairs. This Avas from the first, and has 
eA^er since remained, the Gordian knot. The cabinet on a 
revicAv of all the courses open determined to propose the 
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wlio went on repeating his points in his impenetrable way, until 
the policeman mercifully came to say the House was up. 

Mr. Gladstone’s own note must also be transcribed : — 

Ajyril 5. — Wrote to Lord Spencer. The Queen and mimstors. 
Four hours on the matter for mj'^ speech. 1-J, hours with Welby 
and Hamilton on the figures. Saw Lord Spencer, IMr. Moi'ley, 
Mr. A. M. H. of G., 5-8. Dined at Sir Thomas May's. 

1| hours with Motley and Parnell on the root of the matter j 
rather too late for me, 10^12. A hard day. (Diary.) 

On more than one financial point the conflict went 
perilously near to breaking down tlie whole operation. ' If 
we do not get a right budget,’ said Mr. Parnell, ‘ all will go 
wrong from the very first hour.’ To the last he held out 
that the-just proportion of Irish contribution to the imperial 
fund was not one-fourteenth or one-fifteenth, but a twentieth 
or twenty-first part. He insisted all the more stronglj'' on 
his own more liberal fraction, as a partial compensation for 
their .surrender of fiscal liberty and the right to impose 
customs duties. Even an hour or two before the bill was 
actually to be unfolded to the House, ho hurried to the Iri.sh 
office in what was for him rather an excited state, to make 
one more appeal to mo for his fraction. It is not at all 
improbable that if the bill liad gone forward into committee, 
it would have been at the eleventh hour rejected by the 
Irish on this department of it, and then all would have been 
at an end. Mr. Parnell never concealed this clanger ahead. 

In the cabinet things went forward with such ups and 
downs as are usual when a difficult bill is on the anvil. In 
a project of this magnitude, it was inevitable that some 
ininislor .should occasionally let fall the consecrated formula 
that if this or that were done or not done, he must recon- 
sider his position. Financial arrangements, and the protec- 
tion of the minority, were two of the knottiest points, — the 
first from the contention raised on the Irish side, the second 
from misgiving in some minds as to the possibility of 
satisfyijig proto.stant sentiment in Englatid anti Bcollanti. 
Some kept the colonial type more .strongly in view rhan 
other.s. and the bill no thnibt ulitmutcly bore that cast. 
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plan of total exclusion, save and unless for the purpose of 
revising this organic statute. 

The next question was neither so hard nor so vital. 
Ought the powers of the Irish legislature to be specifically 
enumerated ? Or was it better to enumerate the branches 
of legislation from which the statutory parliament was to be 
shut out ? Should we enact the things that they might do, 
or the things that they might not do, leaving them the 
whole residue of law-making power outside of these excep- 
tions and exclusions ? The latter was the plan adopted in 
the bill. Disabilities were specified, and everything not so 
specified was left within the scope of the Irish authoritj^ 
These disabilities comprehended all matters aftecting the 
crown. All questions of defence and armed force were 
shut out; all foreign and colonial relations; the law of 
trade and navigation, of coinage and legal tender. The 
new legislature could not meddle with certain charters, nor 
with certain contracts, nor could it establish or endow any 
particular religion.^ 


IV 

Among his five spurious types of courage, Aristotle names 
for one the man who seems to be brave, only because he 
does not sec his danger. This, at least, was not !Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case. No one knew better than the leader in the 
enterprise, how formidable were the difficulties that lay in 
his path. The giant mass of secular English jnejudico 
against Ireland frowned like a mountain chain across (ho 
track, A strong and proud nation had trained itsclt for 
long courses of time in habits of di.slikc for (he history, (ho 
political claim.s, the religion, the t,empcramont, of a weaker 
nation. The violence of the Irish mcmbor.s in (ho last 
parliament, sporadic barbarities in some of the wilder por- 
tions of the island, the hidcous'nuirdors in the Parle, had all 
deepened and vivified the scowling impressions nnrsctl by 
largo bodies of Englishmen for man}’ ages past about un- 
fortunate Ireland. Then the practical operation ot .sbaping 
an Irish constitution, whether on ooloniul, federal, or any 
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other lines, was in itself a task that, even if all external CHAP. 

circumstance had been as smiling as it was m fact the y- 

opposite, still abounded in every kind of knotty, intricate, and I 
intractable matter. 

It is true that elements could be discovered on the other 
side. First, was Mr. Gladstone’s own high place in the con- 
fidence of great masses of his countiymen, the result of a 
lifetime of conspicuous service and achievement. Next, the 
lacerating struggle with Ireland ever since 1880, and the 
confusion into which it had brought our affairs, had bred 
something like despair in many minds, and they were ready 
to look in almost any direction for relief from an intolerable 
burden. Third, the controversy had not gone very far before 
opponents were astounded to find that the new policy, which 
they angrily scouted as half insanity and half treason, gave 
comparatively little shock to the new democracy. This was 
at first imputed to mere ignorance and raw habits of political 
judgment. Wider reflection might have warned them that 
the plain people of this island, though quickly roused against 
even the shadow of concession when the power or the great- 
ness of their country is openly assailed, seem at the same 
time ready to turn to moral claims of fair play, of concilia- [ 
tion, of pacific truce. With all these magnanimous senti- 
ments the Irish case was only too easily made to associate 
itself. The results of the Irish elections and the force of the 
constitutional demand sank deep in the popular mind. The 
grim spectre of Coercion as the other alternative wore its 
most repulsive look in the eyes of men, themselves but 
newly admitted to full citizenship. Rash experiment in 
politics has been defined as raising grave issues without 
grave cause. Nobody of any party denied in this crisis the 
gravity of the cause. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE BILL 
{1SS6) 

Much liavc I fccu and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them nil . . . 

There lies the port ; the vessel puffs her sail ; 

There gloom the dark broad seas. 

Tkxnyson, Uli/sscs. 

It was nob within the compass eitlier of liiiman effort or 
human endurance even for the most practised and skilful 
of orators to unfold the whole plan, both government and 
land, in a single speech. Nor was public interest at all 
equally divided. Irish land had devoured an inimchsc 
amount of parliamentary time in late years ; it is one of tlio 
most technical and repulsive of all political subjects; and to 
many of the Avarmest friends of Iri.sh self-government, any 
special consideration for the OAvners of Irish land Ava.s bitterly 
unpalatable. Expectation aaxis centred upon the plan for 
general government. This Avas introduced on A])ril Hero 
is the entry in the little diary; — 

'I’lic message c-amo to me this morning; ‘Hold thou up my 
goings in thy path, tliat m\' footstep.s slip not.’ Settled finally my 
figure.s Avith Wolby and Hamilton ; other points Aviih Spencer and 
^lorley. hefloctcd much. Took a .djort drive, 11. of C., IL'Sb 
Extraordinary scones OAitside the Iloime and in. iNtv speech, Avhioh 
I have .somclimo.s thought could jicA-er ciul, lasted nearly 31 hour.'. 
Voice and strength and freedom Avero granted (o me in a do^rroc 
Imvond Avhat I could huA'c hoped. Hut many a prayer Imd gone 
up for me, and not T bclicA'c in A'atii. 

ISn .such .scone has ever bcoix behold in liic Honso of 
Commons. Members came down at breal: of day to yoonro 
their places; before noon every seat Avns marked, and 
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crowded benches were even arrayed on the floor of the 
House from the mace to the bar. Princes, ambassadors, 
great peers, high prelates, thronged the lobbies. The fame 
of the orator, the boldness of his exploit, curiosity as to the 
plan, poignant anxietj’- as to the party result, wonder 
whether a wizard had at last actually arisen with a spell 
for casting out the baleful spirits that had for so many 
ages made Ireland our torment and our dishonour, all these 
things brought together such an assemblage as no minister 
before had ever addressed within those world-renowned 
walls. The parliament was new. Many of its members had 
fought a hard battle for their seats, and trusted they were 
safe in the haven for half a dozen good j^ears to come. 
Those who were moved by professional ambition, those 
whose object was social advancement, those who thought 
onl}'- of upright public service, the keen party men, the men 
who aspired to office, the men with a past and the men who 
looked for a future, all alike found themselves adrift on 
dark and troubled waters. The secrets of the bill had been 
well kept. To-day the disquieted host were first to learn 
what was the great project to which they would have to ray 
-that Aye or Ho on Avhich for them and for the state so 
much would hang. 

Of the chief comrades or idvals of the minister’s own 
generation, the strong administrators, the eager and accom- 
plished debaters, the sagacious leaders, the only survivor 
now comparable to him in eloquence or in influence was 
Mr. Bright. That illustrious man seldom came into the 
House in those distracted days; and on this memorable 
occasion his stern and noble head was to be seen in dim 
obscurity. Various as were the emotions in other regions 
of the House, in one quarter rejoicing was unmixed. 
There, at least, was no doubt and no misgiving. There 
pallid and tranquil sat the Irish leader, whose hard insight, 
whose patience, energy, and spirit of command, had achieved 
this astounding result, and done that which he had vowed 
to his countrymen that he would assuredly be able to do. 
On the benches round him, genial excitement rose almost to 
tumult. Well it might. For the first time since the union. 
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1. the Irish case was at last to be pressed in all its force and 
_/ strength, in every aspect of policy and of conscience, by the 
most powerful Englishman then alive. 

More striking than the audience, was the man ■. more 
striking than the multitude, of eager onlookers from the 
shore was the rescuer with deliberate valour facing the 
floods ready to wash him down; the veteran Ulj^sses, who 
after more than half a century of combat, service, toil, 
thought it not too late to tiy a further ‘ work of noble note.’ 
In the hands of such a master of the instrument, the theme 
might easily have lent itself to one of those displays of 
exalted passion which the House had marvelled at in more 
than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on the Turkish ques- 
tion, or heard with religious reverence in his speech on the 
Affirmation bill in 1883. What the occasion now required 
was that passion should burn low, and reasoned persuasion 
hold up the guiding lamp. An elaborate scheme was to be 
unfolded, an unfamiliar policy to be explained and vindi- 
cated. Of that best kind of eloquence which dispenses with 
declamation, this "was a fine and sustained example. There 
W'as a deep, rapid, steady, onflowing volume of argument, 
exposition, exhortation. Every hard or bitter stroke was 
avoided. Now and again a fervid note thrilled the ear and 
lifted all hearts. But political oratory is action, not words, 
— action, character, will, conviction, jnirpose, personality. 
As this eager mnstcr of men underwent the enchantment, 
of periods exquisite in their balance and modulation, the 
compulsion of bis flashing glance and animated gesture, 
what stirred and commanded them was tiro recollection 
of national service, the thought of the speaker's master- 
ing purpose, his unflagging resolution and strenuous will, 
his strength of thew and .sinew well tried in long year.-; ot 
resounding war, his unqucnchcd conviction that the 
cause can never fail Few arc the heroic moments in our 
parliamentarv politics, but this was one. 

n 

The tir.-t reading f>f ibe bill was albnved t»' jmss v uhmt 
a divi.sion. To the second, lord HartingtAu urovul an 
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amondnicnt. in ihc ovdinarv iorin of Kiinplc rejection.^ Tlis 
(wo speeches" jn'CFcnt. (he ease airains(. the ])olicy and tho' 
bill in i(s most, massive form. The dire(’l, and unsophisti- 
cated nature of his antagonism, backed l\v ^ personal char- 
acter of uprightness and plain dealing beyond all suspicion, 
gave a momentum to his attack that was beyond any clVcct. 
of dialectics. Tt was noticed (hat he had never during his 
thirty years of parliamentary life spoken with anything lilcc 
the same power before. 'I'lic debates on the two stages 
occupied sixteen nights. They wore not \mworthy of the 
gravitv of the issue, nor of the fame of the Ifousc of Com- 
mens. Only one speaker held (he magic, secret of Oemos- 
thenic oratory. Several others .showed themselves masters 
of the higher arts of parliamentary discus.^^ion. One or (wo 
transient spurts of tire in the encounters of orange and 
green, served to reveal (he intensity of (lie glow behind the 
closed doors of (he furnace, lint, the general temper was 
good. The rule against irritating language was hardly ever 
broken. Swords crossed according to iho strict rules of 
combat. The (one w.as rational and .argumentative. There 
was plenty of .strong, close, and jicnto reasoning; there wa.s 
some learning, a considerable acquaintance both with historic 
and contemporary, foreign and domestic fact, and when fact 
and reasoning broke down, their place was abundantly filled 
by eloquent prophecy of disaster on one side, or blessing on 
the other. Neither prophecy was demonstrable ; both coulil 
be made plausible. 

Discussion was adorned by copious references to the 
mighty shades ^Yho had been the glory of the House in a 
great parliamentary age. We heard again the Vivgilian 
hexameters in which Pitt had described the spirit of his 
policy at the union : — 


CHAP. 

VI. 

hir. 11. 


Paribus sc Icgibus ambro 
Invictfe gentes ojterna in foedei’a mittant. 


We heard once more how Grattan .said that union of the 
legislatures was severance of the nations; that the ocean 


^ First re.ading, April 1.^. Motion inadc for second rending and amend- 
ment, May 10. Land bill introduced and first reading, April 16‘. 

® April 9, May 10. 
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forbade imion, the channel forbade separation ; that England 
in her goyernment of Ireland had gone to hell for her prin- 
ciples and to bedlam for her discretion. There y’as, above 
all, a grand and copious anthology throughout the debate 
from Burke, the greatest of Irishmen and the largest master 
of civil wisdom in our tongue. 

The aj)pearance of a certain measure of the common form 
of all debates was inevitable. No bill is ever brought in of 
which its opponents do not say that it either goes too far, or 
else it does not go far enough ; no bill of which its defenders 
do not say as to some crucial flaw pounced upon and 
paraded by the enemy, that after all it is a mere question of 
drafting, or can be more appro23riately discussed in com- 
mittee. There was the usual evasion of the strong points of 
the adversary’s case, the usual exaggeration of its weak ones. 
That is debating. Perorations ran in a monotonous mould; 
integrity of the empire on one side, a real, happy, and in- 
dissoluble reconciliation between English and Irish on the 
other. 

One side dwelt much on tho recall of Lord Eitzwilliain in 
1795, and the squalid corruption of tho union; the other, on 
tho hopeless distraction left by the rebellion of 1798, and 
the impotent confusion of tho Irish parliament. Ono 
speaker enumerated Mr. Pitt’s arguments for the union — 
tlio argument about tho regency and about tho commercial 
treaty, tho argument about foreign alliances and confeder- 
acies and tho army, about free trade and catholic emanci- 
pation; lie showed that under all these six heads the new 
bill carefully respected and guarded the ground.s taken b}' 
the minister of tho union. lie was bluntly answered by 
the exclamation that nobody cai-cd a straw about wliat 3fr. 
Pitt .said, or what Sir Palph Abcrcromby said ; wliat wo liad 
to deal with were (he facts of the case in tho year 18SG. 
Yon .show your mistrust of the Tri.sh by inserting .all these 
safeguards in the bill, said tho opposition. No, replied 
ministers ; the safeguards arc to meet no mistrusts of ours, 
but- thnve entertained or foigued by other people. ^ ou hau 
no mandate for home rule, said the ojiposition. KtlH loss 
mini.ster.s retorted, had yoti a mandate for roerrion. 
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Such :v scheme ns this, oxelnimcd the critics, >vith nil CITAP 
its checks nnd counterchecks, its truncated functions, its* — IJl— ' 
vetoes, exceptions, and reservations, is degrndinj; to Ireland, 
and every Irish patriot with a spark of spirit in his hosom 
must feel it so. As if, retorted the dofendors, there were 
no degradation to a free ]icnple in sutVering twenty years of 
vour iirm rind resolute cocreion. One .side arixncd that the 
interests of Ireland and Oroat Britain were much too closely 
intertwined to ]icrmit a donhlo legislature. The oilier 
argued that, this very interdcjicndenco was just wlint made 
an Irish legislature safe, hceausc it Avas incredible tliat they 
should act. as if they hud no heuctit to receive from us, and 
no injury to sulTcr from injury inflicted upon ns. Do yon, 
a.skcd some, hlot out of your minds the hitter, incendiar}', 
and rebellions speech of Irish members.^ But do yon then, 
the rejoinder folloAvcd, snpjiosc t.hat the lungnage that, came 
from men's hearts when a boon was refused, is a chic to the 
sentiment in their hearts when the boon shall have been 
granted? I^Iinistcrs Avero bombarded Avith reproachful 
quotations from flieir old sjiccchcs, 'I'hcy answered the 
fire by taunts about the dropping of coercion, and the 
amazing manojiivres of the autumn of 18R.5, Tlic device of 
the lAvo orders Avas denounced as inconsistent Avith the 
democratic tendencies of the age. A very impressive argu- 
ment forsooth from you, Avas the reply, Avho arc cither 
stout defenders of the House of Lords as it is, or else stout 
adA'oeates for some of the multifarious sclicmcs for mixing 
liereditary peers Avitli fossil officials, all of them equally 
alien to the democratic tendencies Avhether of this ago or 
any other. So, Avith stroke and counter-stroke, Avas the 
ball kept flying. 

Much Avas made of foreign and colonial analogies ; of the 
union hetAveen Austria and Hungary, Noiuvay and SAveden, 
Denmark and Iceland ; hoAv in forcing legislative union on 
North America Ave lost the colonies; Iioav the union of legis- 
latures ended in the severance of Holland from Belgium. 

All this carried little conviction. Most members of parlia- 
ment like to think Avitli pretty large blinkers on, and though 
it may make for narroA\mess, this is consistent Avitli much 
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bill or leave it.' Some began to object to tlie absence of 
> certain jDi’ovisions, siicli as the immediate control of tbe 
constabulary, and tbe right over duties of custom.s. Mr. 
Parnell rose from tbe table, and clenched tbe discussion by 
informing them that if they declined tbe bill, tbe govern* 
ment would go. They at once agreed “^to accept it pro 
tanto, reserving for committee tbe right of enforcing and, 
if necessary, reconsidering their position with regard to 
these imiDortant questions.’ This is neither more nor less 
than the form in which l\Ir. Parnell made his declaration in 
parliament. There was complete consistency between the 
terms of this declaration, and the terms of acceptance 
agreed to b}'- his colleagues, as disclosed in the black daj’-s 
of December four j^ears later. The charge of bad faith and 
hypocrisy so freelj’^ made against the Irishmen is wholly 
unwarranted by a single word in those })roceodings. If the 
■whole transacl.ion had been known to the House of Com- 
mons, it could not have impaired by one jot or tittle the 
value set by the supporters of the bill on the assurances of 
the Irishmen that, in principle and subject to modification 
on points named, they accepted the bill as a settlement oi 
the question, and would use their best endeavours to make 
it work.- 

* When the bill -was practically were no\v.‘;p.aj)er men, and they were 
settled, lie asked if lie mi^ht have poor men, and any ncwsp.aj)or would 
a draft of the main provisions, for have given them a thousand pmmds 
communication to linlf a dozen of his for it. No very wonderful virtue, 
confidential colloaguc.s. After sonic you may say. But how inaii.v of 
(lemur, tho Iri.sh secretary con- your Hon.°o of Commons would 
senlod, av.arning him of tiio damaging believe it? ' 

coascfjnence.s of an.v pronuiturc diviil- -For this jwinl, see the yTiiiiy 
g.ation. The draft was duly returned, report of tiic famous jiroceodiugs i« 
and not a word leaked out. Pomo C'>iiiniil tec-room I’if teen, collected b.i 
time afterwanls ^^r. I’aniell rce.all(>d the volume entitled 7'/iC 
the incident to me.- ‘ 'J’hree of the (1S91). 

men to whom I thowed tho draft 
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EveryTHIKG on every side Avas full of traps and mines. ... It Avas 
in the midst of this chaos of plots and counterplots . . . that the 
firmness of that noble person [Lord Rockingham] was put to the 
proof. He never stirred from his ground; no, not an inch.— 
Btjrke (1766). 

The atmosjfliere in London became thick and liot with 
political passion. Veteran observers declared that our 
generation had not seen anything like it. Distinguished 
men of letters and, as it oddly happened, men who had won 
some distinction either by denouncing the legislative union, 
or by insisting on a decentralisation that should satisfy Irish 
national aspirations, now choked with anger because they 
■were taken at their word. Just like irascible scholars of old 
time who settled controversies about corrupt texts by im- 
puting to rival grammarians shameful crimes, so these writers 
could find no other explanation for an opinion that was' 
not their own about Irish government, except moral turpi- 
tude and personal degradation. One professor of urbanity 
compared Mr. Gladstone to a desperate pirate burning his 
ship, or a gambler doubling and trebling his stake as luck 
goes against him. Such strange Auolence in calm natures, 
such pharisaic pretension in a Avorld Avhere Ave are all fallen, 
remains a riddle. Political differences Avere turned into 
social proscription. "Whigs Avho could not accept the'-new 
policy Avere specially furious Avith Avhigs Avho could. Great 
ladies purified their lists of the names of old intimates. 
Amiable magnates excluded from their dinner-tables and 

O 

their country houses once familiar friends who had fallen 
into the guilty heresy, and even harmless portraits of the 
VOL. II. 2 K 
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: Iieuesiarcli were sternly removed from the Avails. At some 
of the political clubs it rained blackballs. It Avns a painful 
demonstration how thin after all is our social veneer, CA'cn 
Avhen most highly polished. 

When a royal birthdaj^ Avas draAving near, the prime 
minister Avrote to Lord Granville, his unfailing counsellor in 
every difficulty political and social: — ‘I am becoming seriously 
perplexed about my birthday dinner. Hardly any peers of 
the higher ranks Avill be available, and not many of the lower. 
/Will the seceding colleagues come if they are asked ? (Argyll, 

: to Avhom I applied privatelj’^ on the score of old friendship, 
f has already refused me.) I am for asking them ; but 1 e.x- 
i pect refusal. Lastly, it has become customai’y for the Prince 
> of "Wales to dine Avith me on that day, and he brings his 
, eldest son iioav that the young Prince is of age. Put his 
■ position Avould be A*ery aAvlcAward, if he comes and Avitnesscs 
a great nakedness of the land. "What do you say to all this 1 
i If jmu cannot help me, avIio can ? ' Most of tlic seceding 
colleagues accepted, and the dinner came olT avcU enough, 

‘ though as the host Avrote to a friend beforehand, ‘ If Harting- 
ton AA'ere to get up and move a A’ote of want of conlidenco alter 
dinner, ho avouIcI almost carry it.’ The Prince Avas unable 
to be present, and so the great nakedness Avas by him unseen, 
but Prince Albert Victor Avas there instead, and is described 


by Mr. Gladstone as ‘most kind.’ 

'fhe couver.sion of Peel to free trade forty years bclorc had 
led to the same species of e.xplosion, though Peel had the 
court strougly Avith him. Poth then and now it. 'vas the 
case of a feud Avithin tl)e bosom of a parly, .and such lend- 
like civil Avars haA-c CA'cr been tbe fiercest. In each 
there Avas a sense of betrayal — at least as unreasonuble m 
1880 as it Avas in 18-h;. The })rovinces somehow took 
thiug.s more rationally than the metropolis. Tho.so a'Iso avcsv 
stunned by the fierce moans of London over the d de- 
cline in national lioiuair and credit, the immincjit'c ol rivil 
AA'.ar, and the nltiinaio deslnieiion of PritisU power, mtuvi 
their acqnaintanees in the country excist d .ami inn rr*^!^,'!, 
but still clothed .and in thoir right, minds. 'J'hrg''r;'tV!iy ot tb>’ 
<piesli«>n Av'us ftsily nn(i«-i>to<ul, but in taking sides orviin.’UA 
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iHGii di»l iio(, talk as if llicy ^vcrc in for t lic hatllc of Arma- 
geddon. The aUcinpt, to kindle the torch of rcHgion.s fear 
or hate was in Groat, llrilain happily a failure, Tlic mas.s of 
liberal presbyterians in .Scotland, and of noncamformi.si.s in 
England and Wale.';, .stood firm, though .some of their most 
eminent, and able divinc.s rcsi.sted the new jirojoct, Ic.ss on 
rcliijfious grounds than on what they took t,o he the balance 
of political arguments. Mr. Gladstone was able to ])oint. to 
the conclusive assurances ho had received that, the kindred 
peoples in the colonics. and America regarded with warm 
and fraternal sympathy the ]ircscnt elVort, to settle the long- 
vc.xed anti troulded relations between (treat Ilritaiu .and 
Ireland : — 


cirAP. 

VJl. 

-]vr. 77. 


We mu.-'t not. be (liscounigcd if at home anti nai ticnhirlv in the. 
upper ranks tif society, we hear .a variety of dl.^eordant iintes, 
nolc.s alike discordant from onr policy anti from tme antither. 
"i'ou have before yon a (•altinet ilctcrinincd iti its pnrpuse. .'mil ;m 
intelligible plan. I own I sec very little cl.^e in flic political 
arena that i.s tletcnnined or that i.s intelligible. 


Inside the .House stiitLcrraucan activity was tit its licight 
all through the month of ^lay. 'I’his was t.hc critical ])eriud. 
The regular opposition spoke little and did little; witli com- 
posed interest tlic}^ watched other.s do their work. On tlio 
ministerial side men wavered and changed and changed 

O O 

again, from day to day and almost from hour to hour. 
Kever were the motions of the pendulum so agitated and so 
irregular. So novel and complex a problem w.as a terrible 
burden for a new parliament. About half its members had 
not sat in any parliament before. The whips Avero ]jew, 
some of the leaders on the front benches Avero new-, and those 
of them Avho Acere most in earnest about the policy were too 
heaAuly engrossed in the business of the measure, to have 
mucli time for the exercises of explanation, argument, .and 
l^ersuasion Avitli their adherents. One circumstance told 
poAverfully for ministcr.s. The great central organisation of 
the liberal party came decish'ely over to Mr. Gladstone 
(May 5), and Avas folloAved by nearlj’- all the local associa- 
tions in the country. Neither -Avliig secession nor radical 
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dubitatioii sliook tlie streii«tli iulierent in sucli macliinerv, 
in a community wliere tlie pi’inciple of government by party 
bas solidl}’’ established itself. This vas almost the single 
consolidating and steadying element in that hour of disper- 
sion. A serious move in the opposite direction had talcen 
place three weeks earlier. A great meeting was lickl at the 
Opera House, in the Haymarket, presided over by the accoiu- 
pli.shed whig nobleman who had the misfortune to be Irish 
viceroy in the two dismal years from 1880, and it was 
attended both by Lord Salisbury on one side and Lord 
Hartington on the other. This Avas the first broad public 
mark of liberal secession, and of that practical fusion between 
Avhig and tory which the neAV Irish policy had actually pre- 
cipitated, but to which all the signs in the political lieaven.s 
had been for three or four years unmistakably pointing. 

The strength of the friends of the bill was tAVofoId: firsf, 
it lay in the dislike of coercion as the only visible alternative; 
and second, it lay in the hope of at last touching the firm 
ground of a final settlement with Ireland. Their weakness 
Avas also tAA’ofold: first, misgivings about tbo exclusion of the 
Irish members; and second, repugnance to tbo scheme for 
land purchase. There AA’cro not a foAv, indeed, who pro- 
nounced the exclusion of Irish members to bo the inosi 


sensible part of the plan. Hr. Gladstone retained his iui- 
partiality, but kncAv that if ayc proposed to keep the Irishmen, 
Avc should be run in upon quite a.s fiercely from the other 
side. Hr. Parnell stood to his original position. Any 
regular and compulsory attcudaucc at HTst minster, he said, 
Avould bo highly objectionable to Ins IVicuds, Further, the 
right of Iri.sh mcnil'crs to take ))art in ]>iirt‘lv Kijglish a-, 
Ave.ll us imperial business would bo sei/od upon by i‘aigi!‘'U 


])oliticians, Avhenever it should uiiswer llufir jmrpo.se, as a 
pretext for interforiug in Iri.sh affair.‘i. lu short, ho fore- 
saw, as nil did, tho difiicultio.s that Avouhl incvitnhiy .arise 
fron\ retention. Put the tide I'uu more and more stronglA 
the other AYuy. Sf.’oilund grew rather restiv*- a* a jtro|ioeif 
A\hieh, a.s .she apprehended, wotihl make a jo-cceo^nit i“r 
herself Avhen her turn for exteission of hn-al yuv.ers slu-tda 
come, and Scolchmtni hud no intention of bojjig i-hni out 
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from a voice in imperial affairs. In England, the catholics 
professed alarm at the prospect of losing the only catholic 
force in the House of Commons. ‘ We cannot spare one of 
you,’ cried Cardinal Manning. Some partisans of imperial 
federation took it into their heads that the plan for Ireland 
would be fatal to a plan for the whole empire, though others 
more rationally conceived that if there was to be a scheme 
for the empire, schemes for its several parts must come first. 
Some sages, while pretending infinite friendship to home 
rule, insisted that the parliament at Westminster should 
retain a direct and active veto upon legislation at Dublin, 
and that Irish members should remain as they were in 
London. That is to say, every precaution should be taken 
to ensure a stiff fight at Westminster over every Irish 
measure of any importance that had alreadj’’ been fought on 
College Green. Speaking generally, the feeling against this 
provision was due less to the anomaly of taxation without 
representation, than to fears for the unity of the empire and 
the supremacy of parliament. 

The Purchase bill proved from the first to be an almost 
intolerable dose. Vivid pictures were drawn of a train of 
railway trucks two miles long, loaded with millions of bright 
sovereigns, all travelling from the pocket of the British son of 
toil to the pocket of the idle Irish landlord. The nationalists 
from the first urged that the scheme for home rule should 
not be weighted with a land scheme, though they were willing 
to accept it so long as it was not used to prejudice the larger 
demand. On the other side the Irish landlords themselves 
peremptority rejected the plan that had been devised for 
their protection. 

The air was thick with suggestions, devices, contrivances, 
expedients, possible or madly im]Dossible. Proposals or 
embryonic' notions of proposals floated like motes in a sun- 
beam. Those to whom lobby diplomacy is as the breath of 
their nostrils, were in their element. So were the worthy 
•persons who are ahvays ready with ingenious schemes for 
catching a vote, or two here, at the cost of twenty votes else- 
where. Intrigue may be too dark a word, but coaxing, bully- 
ing, managing, and all the other arts of party emergency, went 
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on at an imprececlented rate. Of these arts, the supervising 
angels will hardly record that, any section had a monopoly. 
The legerdemain that makes words pass for things, and 
liquefies things into words, achieved many flashes of success. 
But they were only momentary, and the solid obstacles 
remained. The foundations of human character are much 
the same in all historic ages, and every public crisis brings 
out the same types. 

i\Iuch depended on Mr. Bright, the great citizen and noble 
orator, who had in the last five-and-forty years fought and 
helped to win more than one battle for wise and just govern- 
ment; whoso constancy had confronted storms of jmblic 
obloquy without yielding an inch of his ground; whoso eye 
for the highest questions of state had proved itself singidarly 
sure; and whose simplicit}', love of right, and unsophisti- 
cated purit}' of public and private conduct, coininanded the 
trust and the reverence of nearl}' all the better part of his 
countrymen. To i\rr. Bright the e 3 ’cs of many thousands 
were turned in these weeks of anxiet}' and doubt. Ho had 
in public kept silence, though in private he made little 
secret of his disapproval of the new policj’. Before the bill 
was produced he had a prolonged conversation (March 20) 
Avith Mr, Gladstone at Downing Street. ‘ Long and AA*cightv ’ 
are the words in tlio diary. The minister sketched his 
general design. i\rr. Bright stated his objections nuich m 
the form in which, as Ave .shall .sec, ho stated thorn later. Of 
the exclusion of the Irish members he approved. The Land 
hill ho thought quite Avrong, for Avlgy .should so enormous an 
clVort bo made for one interest onl}' ? lie expressed his 
.sympathy witii IMr. Gladstone in his groat, ditiicultie.s, ''otdd 
jiot but. admire hi.s ardour, and came away Avith the c.xj'cotu- 
t ion that the obstacles Avould bo found invincible, and that 
the minister would retire and leave olhcr.s toapjn-oach ihe 
task on oilier lines. Other important jicirons, it m.\v he 
observed, dorh'ed at this time a similar improsion trout 
Mr, Gladstones language to them: that he miyltt ds^eeru 
the intpos.sibilifv of Ids jwdioy, that lie would adTiut U, and 
Acouhl then hand tlie responsibility over to Lord llartinglon, 
or Avhoever else might be Aviiling to face it. 
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On tlio otlier hand, Briirht loft- the minislev himself CHAP. 

not without hopes that as things went forward he might v 1_ ' 

count on this potent auxiliary. So late as the middle of 77 . 

May, though he could not support, it was not certain that he 
would actively oppose. The following letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone best describes his attitude at this time ; — 


Mr. Bt'ighi io Mr. Gladsionc. 

nochdak, Mmj IZih, 1886 . 

My DEATi Gladstone, — Your note just received has put mo in 
a great difficulty. To-day is the anniversary of the greatest sorrow 
of my life, and I feel pre.sscd to spend it at home. I sent a 
message to Mr. Arnold Jlorley last evening to saj’^ that I did not 
intend to return to town before ^Monday next— -but I shall now 
arrange to go to-morrow — although I do not see how I can be of 
service in the great trouble which has arisen. 

I feel outside all the contending sections of tlie liberal party — 
for I am not in favour of home rule, or the creation of a Dublin 
parliament — nor can I believe in any scheme of federation as 
shadowed forth by Mr. Chamberlain. 

I do not believe that with regard to the Irish question ‘the 
resources of civilisation are exhausted ’ ; and I think the plan of 
your bill is full of complexity, and gives no hope of successful 
working in Ireland or of harmony between AVestminster and 
Dublin. I may say that my I'cgard for you and my sympathy 
with you has made me silent in the discussion on the bills before' 
the House. I cannot consent to a measure which is so offensive to 
the whole protestant population of Ireland, and to the whole 
. sentiment of the province of Ulster so far as its lojmi and pro- 
testant people are concerned, I cannot agree to exclude them 
from the protection of the imperial parliament. I would do much 
to clear the rebel party from AA^estminster, and I do 'not sympathise 
with those who wish to retain them, but admit there is much 
force in the arguments on this point which are opposed to my 
views upon it. 

Up to this time I have not been able to bring myself to the point 
of giving a vote in favour of your bills. I am grieved to have to 
say this. As to the Land bill, if it comes to a second reading, I 
fear I must vote against it. It may be that my hostility to the rebel 
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C party, looking at their conduct since your government va? formed 
six years ago, disables me from taking an impartial view of this 
great question. If I could believe them loyal, if they were 
honourable and truthful men, I could yield them much ; but I 
suspect that your policy of surrender to them will only j)lacc more 
power in their hands, to war with greater effect against the unity 
of the three kingdoms with no increase of good to the Irisli 
people. 

How then can I be of service to you or to the real intercst.s of 
Ireland if I come up to town ? I cannot venture to advise you, 
so superior to me in party tactics and in experienced statesman- 
ship, and I am not so much in accord with j\Ir. Chamberlain a.s to 
make it likely that I can say anything that will affect his course. 
One thing I may remark, that it a 2 >pears to me that measures of 
the gravity of those now before parliament cannot and ought not 
to be thrust through the House by force of a small majority. 
The various reform bills, the Irish church bill, the Hvo great land 
bills, were passed by very large majorities. In the present ca«e, 
not only the whole tory jiarty oi»posc, but a very im])orlant sec- 
tion of the liberal j)arty; and although numerous meetings of 
clubs and associations have jiasscd resolutions of confidence in 
you, yet generally they have accepted your Irish government 
bill as a ‘basis’ only, and have admitted tlic need of imjiorUnnt 
changes in the bill — chamres which in realitv would dc.stroy the 
^bill. Under these circumstances it seems to me that more tune 


.should he given for the consideration of the Irish question. 
Parliament is not ready for it, and the intclligcnrc of the country 
is not ready for it. If it bo possible, T should wish timt no divi- 
.•-•ion sliouhl 1)0 taken upon the bill. If the .second rcadijig shouM 
be carried o))ly by a smull m.ajority, it would not forward the hid '• 
but it would stronglbcu the rebel oartvin their futiuc .agitation, 

* * « .r 

and make it more difficult for aiiotbor session or another pasha- 


meut to deal with the question u-hh .'^omc sense of inilcp'-nactice ot 


of that party. In any case of a nivi'-ion. it i--’ I sui'je>''e o-nam 
that a cnnsitlerablo majority of Pn'tisli memhe!- v.ill <(j)pe-e t.o' 
bill. Thus, wbih-t it v.-ill have ilo; support r.f the roh<-! memh-i' » 
it will be oppt'fcd by .a in:ijorily from Great F>rit '-in and by a uo-'t 
hostile vole from all t’hat i-> h>yai in Ireland, "nie re nlr via 
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bo, if a majority support s you it will be one composed in eflect CHAR, 
* VTT 

of the men who for six years past have insulted the Queen, have . 

torn down the national flag, have declared your lord lieutenant 
guilty of deliberate murder, and have made the imperial parlia- 
ment an assembly totally unable to manage the legislative busi- 
ness for which it annually assembles at Westminster. 

Pray forgive me for writing this long letter. I need not assure 
yon of my sympathy with you, or mj' sorrow at being unable to 
support your present policy in the House or the country. The 
more I consider the question, the more I am forced in a direction 
contrary to my wishes. 

For thirty years I have preached justice to Ireland. I am as 
much in her favour now as in past times, but I do not think it 
justice or wisdom for Great Britain to consign her population, 
including Ulster and all her protestant families, to what there is 
of justice and wisdom in the Irish party now sitting in the parlia- 
ment in Westminster. 

Still, if you think I can be of service, a note to the Reform 
Club will, I hope, find me there to-morrow evening. — Ever most 
sincerely yours, John Bright. 

An old parliamentary friend, of great weight and aiitlio- 
rity, went to j\Ir. Bright to urge liim to support a pro- 
posal to read the bill a second time, and then to hang it 
up for six months. Bright suffered sore travail of spirit. 

At the end of an hour the peacemaker rose to depart. 

Bright pressed him to continue the wrestle. After three- 
cpiarters of an hour more of it, the same performance 
took place. It was not until a third hour of discussion 
that Mr. Bright would let it come to an end, and at the 
end he was still uncertain. The next da}'- the friend met 
him, looking worn and gloomy. ‘ You ma}'^ guess,’ Mr. 

Bright said, ‘ what sort of a night I have had.’ He had 
decided to vote against the second reading. The same per- 
son went to Lord Hartington. He took time to deliberate, 
and then finall}'- said, ‘No; Mr. Gladstone and 1 do not 
mean the same thing.’ 
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The centre of interest lay in the course that might be 
finally taken by those Avho declared that they accepted the 
principle of the bill, but demurred upon detail. It Avas 
upon the group led from Birmingham that the issue hung. 
‘ There are tAVo principles in the bill,’ said j\Ir. Chamberlain 
at this time, ‘ Avhich I regard as Autal. The first' is the 
principle of autonomy, to Asdiich I am able to giA'e a lioarLv 
assent. The second is inAmlved in the method of giA'ing 
effect to this autonom}’-. In the bill the goA'ernment haA’o 
proceeded on the lines of separation or of colonial independ- 
ence, AAdiereas, in my liiimble judgment, they should have 
adopted the principle of federation as the only one in accord- 
ance Avith democratic aspirations and experience.’' He Avas 
eA’cn so strong for autonomy, that he Avas ready to face all 
the immense difficulties of federation, Avhether on the 
Canadian or some other pattern, rather than lose autonomy. 
Yet he Avas ready to slay the bill that made autonomy 
possible. To kill the bill A\*as to kill autonomy. To say that 
they Avould go to the country on the plan, and not on 1 ho 
principle, AA'as idle. If the election Avere to go again.st the 
goA'crnmcnt, that Avould destroy not only the plan Avhicdi they 
di.slikcd, but tlio principle of Avhich they declared that they 
AA’armly approA'ed. The ucaa' goA’ernment that Avould in that 
case come into existence, Avould certainly hav'c nothing to 
say cither to plan or principle. 

Two things, said !Mr. Chamberlain on the ninth night of 
the debate, had become clear during the controA-er.sy. One 
was that the Briti.sh democracy liad a ])assionate devotion to 
the prime minister. The other Avas the display ot a .‘^onti- 
ment out of doors. ' the uniA-orsaliiy and com plot 
of which, I dare say, has i.akcn many of us by surprise, in 
favour of some form of homo rule to Ireland, Avdiich A’-ill 
gi\'c to the Irish people some greater control over their own 
affair.s.”- It did m>l need so acme a str.iteghf as .'‘fr. 
Chamberlain to porceiA'c that the only hope oi ralhinganV 

' L-jt/r i'. Mr. T. H. RoU^.n, \U\ VAV'-, Mny S. 
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considei'fiblo portion of t.lie left, ■sving of tlic party to t.ho dis- CHAP, 
sentient liag, in face of this strong popular sentiment em-v_l^Il_y 
bodied in a snpereminent minister, Avas to avoid as much as 
possible all irreconcilable language against cither the 
minister or the sentiment, even -whilo taking energetic steps 
to unhorse the one and to nullify the other. 

The prime minister meanwhile fought the battle as a 
battle for a high public design once begun should be fought. 

Ho took few secondary arguments, but laboured onl}’^ to hold 
up to men’s imagination, and to burn into their understand- 
ing, the lines of central polic}’-, the shame and dishonour 
from which it would relieve u.s, the new life with which it 
would inspire Ireland, the case that it would bring to parlia- 
ment in England. His tenacity, his force and resource were 
inexhaustible. He was harassed on cveiy side. The Irish 
leader pressed him hard upon finance. Old adherents urged 
concession about exclusion. The radicals di.slikcd the two 
orders. Minor points for consitleralion in committee rained 
in upon him, as being good reasons for altering the bill 
before it came in sight of committee. Not a single construe- 
tive proposal made any way in the course of the debate. 

All was critical and negative. Air. Gladstone’s grasp was 
unshaken, and though he saw remote bearings and interde- 
pendent consequences where others supposed all to be plain 
sailing, yet if the principle were only saved he professed 
infinite pliancy. He protested that there ought to be no 
stereotyping of our minds against modifications, and that 
the widest po.ssible variety of modes of action should be 
kept open; and he ‘hammered hard at his head,’ as he put 
it, to see what could be worked out in the way of admitting 
Iri.sh members without danger, and without intolerable in- 
convenience. If anybody considered, he continued to repeat 
in endless forms, that there was another set of provisions by 
which better and fuller effect could be given to the principle 
of the bill, they were free to displace all the particulars that 
hindered this better and fuller effect being given to the 
principle.^ 

^ IJans, 306, p. 1218, 
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At the beginning of Maj* the unionist computation vras 
that 119 on the ministerial side of the House had, with 
or without qualification, jA'omised to vote against the second 
reading. Of these, 70 had publiclj'’ committed themselves, 
and 23 more were supposed to he absolutely- certain. If the 
whole House voted, this estimate of 93 would give a 
majority of 17 against the bill,^ The leader of the radical 
wing, however, reckoned that 55 out of the 119 would vole 
with him for the second reading, if he pronounced the 
ministerial amendments of the bill satisfactory, 'i’ho 
amendments demanded were the retention of the Irish 
members, a definite declaration of the supremacy of the 
imperial parliament, a .separate assembly for Ulster, and (ho 
abolition of the restrictive devices for the repi’eseutation of 
minorities. Less than all this might have been taken in 
committee, provided that the government would e.xpres.sly 
say before the second reading, that they would retain the 
Irish representation on its existing footing. The repealed 
ofier by ministers to regard this as an open que-stion wa.s 
derided, because it was contended that if the bill were once 
safe through its second reading, Hr. Bright and the wliigs 
would probably A-ote Avith ministers against Ji-ish incln.sion. 

JCveii if this ultiinatum had heon accepted, tliere Avonld 
still have remained the ditliculty of llie Ijand liill, of Avhich 
Mr. (.’hamhorlain had announced that he Avould move the 


rejection. In (ho face of ever-growing embarrassments 
:ind importunities, recour.so Avas li.ad to the usual device 
of a meeting of the party at the foreign (tflico (May 'In. 


'Plic circular 
liberals Av)i<>, 
in the hill. 


calling the meeting wa.s addre.^sed to those 
while ro(ainin,g full freedom on all particulars 
Wore ‘ in favour of the c.stal>li^hmeu( of a 


legislative hotly in Dublin for the m.anngtunent tif ufiairs 
specifically and tiXchisiA'cIy Irish.’ This was h‘'m*ej<«r!h t'» 
he the test of p.irty niember.ship. A man wla* was t<>r an 
Iri.sh loiti.'-'lat ive body avxis cxpOiAed to come to the party 


Hiceiing. and a man avIio wa^ against it 


f>> 'LA' 


* In tta.’ * a4 ' ' ath tC lit'i ^n!> 


Ji.*' t.it. 
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&,way. Many tlioiiglit this discrimination a mistake. Some CHAP, 
two hundred and twenty members attended. The pith ofv_ZJL_ 
the prime minister’s speech, which lasted for an hour, came 
to this : that the government Avould not consent to emascu- 
late the principle of the hill, or turn it into a mockery, a 
delusion,, and a snare ; that members who did not wholly 
agree with the bill, might still in accordance with the strict 
spirit of parliamentary rules vote for the second reading 
with a view to its amendment in committee; that such a 
vote would not involve support of the Land bill; that he 
was ready to consider any plan for the retention of the 
Irish members, provided that it did not interfere with the 
liberty of the Irish legislative body, and would not introduce 
confusion into the imperial parliament. Finally, as to pro- 
cedure — and here his anxious audience fell almost breathless 
— they could either after a second reading hang up the bill, 
and defer committee until the autumn ; or they could wind 
up the session, prorogue, and introduce the bill afresh with 
the proper amendments in October. The cabinet, he told 
them, inclined to the later course. 

Before the meeting Mr. Barnell had done his best to 
impress upon ministers the mischievous effect that would 
be produced on Irish members and in Ireland, by any 
IDi'omise to withdraw the bill after the second reading. On 
the previous evening, I received from him a letter of unusual 
length. ‘ You of course,’ he said, ' are the best judges of what 
the result may be in England, but if it be permitted me to 
express an opinion, I should say that withdrawal could 
scarcely fail to give great encouragement to those Avhom it 
cannot conciliate, to depress and discourage those aa'Iio are 
noAv the strongest fighters for the measure, to produce doubt 
and Avonder in the country and to cool enthusiasm ; and 
finally, A\Een the same bill is again produced in the autumn, 
to disappoint and cause reaction among those aa'Iio maj^ 
have been temporarily, disarmed by AvithdraAA'al, and to 
make them at once more hostile and less easy to appease.’ 

This letter I carried to Mr. Gladstone the next morninof, and 
read aloud to him a feAv minutes before he AA^as to cross over 
to the foreign office. For a single instant — the only occasion 
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tliafc I can recall during all tliesc severe veeks — Iris patience 
broke. The recovery -was as rapid as the Hash, for he knew 
the duty of the lieutenant of the watch to report the signs 
of rock or shoal. He was quite as conscious of all tliat was 
urged in Mr. Parnell’s letter as was its writer, but perception 
of risks on one side did not overcome risks on the other. 
The same evening the}’^ met for a second time : — 

May 27. — . . . Mr. Gladstone and Parnell had a convci's.'iliou 
^ in my room. Parnell court couif* enough, hut depro.^sed and 
\ gloonm Mr. Glad.stone worn and fagged.,. . . 'Whe/i he wn' 
gone, Parnell repeated moodily that he might not be able to vote 
for the second reading, if it Avcrc undcr.-itood that after tlie .'-econd 
reading the bill Avas to be withdrawn. ‘ Very well,’ said T, 'that 
Avill of eour.se destroy the government and the policy; but be that 
as it may, the cabinet, I am positiA'c, won't change their line.’ 


The proceedings at the foreign oHice brought (o the 
supporters of government a lively seuso of relief. Jn (ho 
course of the evening a score of l.hc Avaverers Avcrc iound 
to have been satisfied, and Avero struck oil' the di.s.scnticnt 
lists. But the relief did not Inst for many hours. Hw 
opposition instantly challenged ministers (May 2<S) to say 
plainly which of the tAvo courses they intended to ndo]»i. 
Though short, thi.s Avas the mo.st viA’acious debate of all- 
Was the bill to be AvithdraAvn, or Ava.s it to be po.stjHmcd ' 
If it Avas to be AvithdraAvn, then, argued the lory loadm- 
(Sir M. 11. Bcaeli) in angry Utnes, the vote on the sccuud 
reading Avould he a farce. If it Avas to be jvjstponed. what 
Avns that hut to paraly.se the forces of hiAV and order in 
Ireland in the meantime. Snc,h tiiing.s Avere (rifling aSuIi 
jmrlinment, trilling Avith a vital on.stitutioual ijucsfioii. ano 
i riding Avith the .social order Avhieh the gi)vermiU'Ut pr<if» s'-* d 
to be so auxions to restore. A bill read a second tune <>0 
snob terms as the.so Avould neitlier more nor i/tan 


;i Gontiuuanee-in-Oriiec bill. 

This biting sallv raised (In* tt-tnper fU' tlo' lb>i!‘'‘ "U bei! 
sales, and Mr. Gbulstono met it Aviih that dignity v,hi‘'b din 
not often fail to qtte]] even llio luar.Gio'.t of lu'- “• 

'You pri'nonru'e tlmt obvitanly ilie motive ot the gov*. 
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liient, is t,o ensure llieir own continnnncc in oHice. They CHAP. 

prefer that, to all the considerations connected with the, 

great issue before them, and their minds in fact arc of such 
a mean and degraded order, that they can only be acted 
upon, not by motives of honour and dut}", but simply by 
those of scllishuess and personal interest. Sir, 1 do not 
condescend to discuss that imputation. The dart aimed at 
our shield, being such a dart as that, is irhnn imhclle t^inc 
ictv.' ^ 

'Fhc speaher then got on to the more hazardous part of 
the ground. He proceeded to criticise tlie observation of the 
leader of the opposition that ministers had undertaken to 
remodel the bill. ‘ That ha])py word,’ he said, ‘ as apjdied 
to the structure of the bill, is a ))urc invention.’ Lord 
Randolph interjected that the word used Avas not ‘ i-c- 
modelled,’ but ‘reconstructed.’ ‘Docs the noble lord dare 
to say,’ asked the minister, ‘that it was used in rc.spect of 
the bill?’ ‘Yes,’ said the noble lord. ‘ Xcver. never,’ cried 
the minister, Avith a vehemence that shook the hearts of 
doubting folloAvers ; ‘ it Avas used Avith inspect to one par- 
ticular clause, and one particular point of the bill, namely 
so much of it as touches the future relation of the repre- 
sentatiA'cs of Ireland to the imperial parliament.' Before 
the exciting episode Avas over, it Avas stated definitely that if 
the bill Avore read a second time, ministers Avould advise a 
]n’orogation and re-introduce the bill Avith amendments. 

The effect of this couple of hours Avas to convince the House 
that the goA'ernment had made up their minds that it Avas 
easier and safer to go to the coimtiy Avitli the plan as it 
stood, than to agree to changes that Avould cn(, angle them 
in neAv embarrassments, and discredit their confidence in 
their oAvn handiAVork. Ingenious negotiators perceHed that 
their toil had been fruitless. Every man noAV kneAv the 
precise situation that he had to face, in respect alike of the 
Irish bill and liberal unity. 

On the day following this decisive scene (May 20), midcr 
the direction of the radical leader an invitatio]i to a con- 
ference Avas issued to those members ‘Avho being in fa your 

' flans. 306, p. .322. 
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of some sort of imtonomy for Ireland, disapproved of Uic 
government bills in tlieir present shape.’ The form of the 
invitation is remarkable in view of its ultimate eiVect on 
Irish aiitonom}^ The meeting was held on May 31 , in the 
same committee room upstairs that four years later became 
associated with the most cruel of all phases of the Irish 
controvers}'. Mr. Chamberlain presided, and some fifty-fivo 
gentlemen attended. Mot all of them had hitherto been 
understood to be in favour either of some sort, or of any sort, 
of autonomy for Ireland. The question was Avhethcr they 
should content themselves Avith abstention from the division. 


or should go into the lobby against the government. If they 
abstained, the bill Avould pass, and an e.vtension of tlic parly 
schism Avould be aA'erted. The point Avas carried, as all 
great parliamentary issues are, b}^ considerations apart from 
the nice and exact balance of argument on the merits. In 
anxious and distracting moments like this, Avhen so many 
arguments tell in one AA^ay and so many tell in another, a 
casting A*ote often belongs to the moral Aveight of sonic 
particular person. The chairman opened in a neutral 
sense. It seems to have been mainly the moral Avcight of 
Mr. Bright that sent doAvn the scale. Ho Avas not present, 
but he sent a letter. He hoped that every man Avould 
his oAvn mind, but for his part he must vole against the bill. 
This letter Avas afterwards described ns the dcath-Avarrant ol 
the bill and of the administration. The cour.so of the men 
AA-ho had been summoned because they Avere faA'ouraiilc t*> 
some .sort of home rule Avas decided ly the illu.stnous 
state.srnan Avho oppo.':cd every sort of home rule, 'iheir 
boat Ava.s driA'cn straight upon tlm rocks of eoeivion by 
the intlucucc t)f the great orator avIio had never in all h!- 


career bcon more clo(]Uent than when ho was denonmnug 
the mischief and fulilitv of Iri.sh coercion, and jneu-vtuiu' 


that force is no rcinefly. 

One of the bo.st spoaki j-.s in the Ifonso thonyh not at lb-‘' 
time in ibc c.ibinet, ac.js making an admir.d-ly -.'.arm ami 
emvinced (bUeni-c nliko of the p di-y anil tie- bdl A.hib' 
these pro»:eedingri AAcre going on. But Mr l\Avn r y,,r. 
listened to bAMiunof piv*occMpiid miud'C .\ll ktieiA' A.na» 
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of some sort of autonomy for Ireland, disapproved of the 
. government bills in their present shape.' The form of the 
invitation is remarkable in view of its ultimate effect on 
Irish autonomy. The meeting was held on May 31, in the 
same committee room upstairs that four years later became 
associated with the most cruel of all phases of the Irish 
controversy. Mr. Chamberlain presided, and some fifty-five 
gentlemen attended. Not all of them had hitherto been 
understood to be in favour either of some sort, or of any sort, 
of autonomy for Ireland. The question was whether they 
should content themselves with abstention from the division, 
or should go into the lobby against the government. If they 
abstained, the bill would pass, and an extension of the party 
schism would be averted. The point was carried, as all 
great parliamentary issues are, by considerations apart from 
the nice and exact balance of argument on the merits. In 
anxious and distracting moments like this, when so many 
arguments tell in one way and so many tell in another, a 
casting vote often belongs to the moral weight of some 
particular person. The chairman opened in a neutral 
sense. It seerns to have been mainly the moral weight of 
Mr, Bright that sent down the scale. He was not present, 
but he sent a letter. He hoped that every man would use 
his own mind, but for his part he must vote against the bill. 
This letter was afterwards described as the death-warrant of 
the bill and of the administration. The course of the men 
who had been summoned because they were favourable to 
some sort of home rule Avas decided by the illustrious 
statesman Avho opposed eAmry sort of home rule. Their 
boat Avas driven straight upon the rocks of coercion by 
the influence of the great orator Avho had noA^er in all his 
career been more eloquent than Avhcn ho Avas denouncing 
the mischief and futility of Irish coercion, and protesting 
that force is no remedy. 

One of the best sjieakers in the House, though not at that 
time in the cabinet, Aras making an admirably Avarin and 
convinced defence alike of the policy and the bill AA-hilo 
these proceedings Avere going on. But Mr. FoAvder Avas 
listened to by men of prc-occupied minds. All kncAV Avhat 
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appeal was mingled more than one piece of piquant mockery. 
Mr. Chamberlain had said that a dissolution had no terrors . 
for him. ‘ I do not wonder at it. I do not see how a dis- 
solution can have any terrors for him. He has trimmed his ' 
vessel, and he has touched his rudder in such a masterly 
way, that in whichever direction the winds of heaven may ' 
blow they must fill his sails. Supposing^ that at an election ; 
public opinion should be very strong in favour of the bill, 
my right hon. friend would then be perfectly prepared to 
meet that public opinion, and tell it, “I declared strongly 
that I adopted the principle of the bill.” On the other 
hand, if public opinion were very adverse to the bill, he 
again is in complete armour, because he says, “Yes, I voted 
against the bill.” Supposing, again, public opinion is in 
favour of a very large plan for Ireland, my right hon, friend 
is perfectly provided for that case also. The government 
plan was not large enough for him, and he proposed in his 
speech on the introduction of the bill that we should have a 
measure on the basis of federation, which goes beyond this 
bill. Lastly — and now I have very nearly boxed the com- 
pass — supposing that public opinion should take quite a 
different turn, and instead of wanting very large measures 
for Ireland, should demand very small measures for Ireland, 
still the resources of my right hon. friend are not exhausted, 
because he is then able to point out that the last of his plans 
was for four provincial circuits controlled from London.’ 
All these alternatives and provisions were visibly ‘ creations 
of the vivid imagination, born of the hour and perishing 
with the hour, totally unavailable for the solution of a great 
and difficult problem.’ 

Now,, said the orator, was one of the golden moments of 
our histoiy, one of those opportunities which may come and 
may go, but which rarely return, or if they return, return at 
long intervals, and under circumstances which no man can 
forecast. There was such a golden moment in 1795, on the 
mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. At that moment the parlia- 
ment of Grattan was on the point of solving the Irish pro- 
blem. The cup was at Ireland's lips, and she was ready to 
drink it, when the hand of England rudely and ruthlessly 
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BOOK out the session as having led his party with remarkable skill 
> — and judgment. Like the Irish leader, he seemed to be 
1886, inspired by the occasion to a performance beyond his usual 
range, and he delivered the final charge with strong effect. 
The bill, he said, was the concoction of the prime minister 
and the Irish secretary, and the cabinet had no voice in the 
matter. The government had delayed the progress of the 
bill for a whole long and weary month, in order to give 
party wirepullers plenty of time in which to frighten 
waverers. To treat a vote on the second reading as a mere 
vote on a principle, without reference to the possibility of 
applying it, was a mischievous farce. Could anybody dream 
that if he supported the second reading now, he would not 
compromise his action in the autumn, and would not be 
appealed to as having made a virtual promise to Ireland, of 
which it would be impossible to disappoint her ? As for the 
bill itself, whatever lawyers might say of the theoretic 
maintenance of supremacy, in practice it would Have gone. 
All this side of the case was put by the speaker with the 
straight and vigorous thrust that always works with strong 
effect in this great arena of contest. 

Then came the unflagging veteran with the last ol his five 
speeches. He was almost as white as the flower in his coat, 
bnt the splendid compass, the flexibility, the moving charm 
and power of his voice, were never more wonderful, ihe 
construction of the speech was a masterpiece, the temper of 
it unbroken, its freedom from taunt and bitterness and small 
personality incomparable. Even if Mr. Gladstone had been 
in the prime of his days, instead of a man of seventy-six years 
all struck ; even if he had been at his ease for the last tour 
months, instead of labouring with indomitable toil at the two 
bills, bearing all the multifarious burdens of the head of a 
sovernment, and all the weight of the business of the leader of 
the House, undergoing all the hourly strain and contention oi 
a political situation of unprecedented difficulty, — much of the 
contention being of that peculiarly trying and painful sort 
which means the parting of colleagues and friends — his 
closing speech would still have been a surprising efiorb of 
free, argumentativo, and fervid appeal. With tho fervid 
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appeal was mingled more than one piece of piquant mockery. 
Mr. Chamberlain had said that a dissolution had no terrors 
for him. ‘ I do not wonder at it. I do not see how a di.s- 
solution can have any terrors for him. lie has trimmed his 
vessel, and he has touched his rudder in sucli a masterly 
way, that in whichever direction the Avinds of heaven may 
bloAV they must fill his sails. Supposing^ that at an election 
public opinion should bo very strong in favour of tlie bill, 
my right hon. friend would then bo perfectly prepared to 
meet that public opinion, and tell it, “I declared strongly 
that I adopted the principle of the bill.” On the other 
hand, if public opinion wore very adverse to the bill, he 
again is in complete armour, because ho says, “ Ve.s, 1 voted 
against the bill.” Supposing, again, public opinion is in 
favour of a very large plan for Trcland, my right hon. friend 
is perfectly provided for that ease also. 'I'ho government 
plan was not largo enough for him, and ho proposed in his 
speech on the introduction of the bill that wo .should have a 
measure on the basis of federation, which goes beyond thi.s 
bill. Lastly — and now I have very nearly boxed the com- 
pass — supposing that public opinion should take quite a 
ditYerent turn, and instead of wanting very large measures 
for Ireland, should demand very small measures for Ireland, 
still the resources of my right hon. friend are not e.xhausted, 
because he is then able to point out that the last of his plans 
Avas for four provincial circuits controlled from London.’ 
All these alternatives and j)rovisions Avere visibly ‘ creations 
of the vivid imagination, born of the hour and perishing 
Avitli the hour, totally unavailable for the solution of a great 
and difficult problem.’ 

NoAV,.said the orator, Avas one of the golden moments of 
our history, one of those opportunities Avhich may come and 
may go, but Avhich rarely return, or if they return, return at 
long intervals, and under circumstances Avhich no man can 
forecast. There Avas such a golden moment in 1795, on the 
mission of Lord FitzAvilliam. At that moraeht the parlia- 
ment of Grattan Avas on the point of soh’ing tlie Irish pro- 
blem. The cup AA’^as at Irelands lips, and she Avas ready to 
drink it, Avhen the hand of England rudely and ruthlessly 
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dashed it to the ground in obedience to the wild and 
dangerous intimations of an Irish faction. There had been 
no great day of hope for Ireland since, no day when j'ou 
might completely and definitely hope to end the controversy 
till now — more than ninety years. The long periodic time 
had at last run out, and the star had again mounted into 
the heavens. 

This strain of living passion was sustained with all its fire 
and speed to the very close. ‘Ireland stands at your bar 
expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant. Her words are -the 
words of truth and soberness.' She asks a blessed oblivion 
of the past, and in that oblivion our interest is deeper even 
than hers. You have been asked to-night to abide by the 
traditions of which we are the heirs. What traditions ? By 
the Irish traditions ? Go into the length and breadth of the 
world, ransack the literature of all countries, find if you 
can a single voice, a single book, in which the conduct of 
England towards Ireland is anyAvhere treated except with 
profound and bitter condemnation. Are these the traditions 
by which we are exhorted to stand ? No, they are a sad 
exception to the glory of our country. They are a broad 
and black blot upon the pages of its history, and what wo 
want to do is to stand by the traditions of which we are the 
heirs in all matters except our relations with Ireland, and 
to make our relation with Ireland to conform to the other 
traditions of our country. So we treat our traditions, so we 
hail the demand of Ireland for what I call a blessed oblivion 
of the past. She asks also a boon for the future ; and that 
boon for the future, unless we are much mistaken, will bo a 
boon to us in respect of honour, no less than a boon to her 
in respect of happiness, prosperity and peace. Such, sir, is 
her prayer. Think, 1 beseech you ; think well, think wisely, 
think, not for the moment, but for the years that are lo 
come, before you reject this bill.’ 

The question was put, the sand glass Avas turned upon tlio 
table, the division bells Avere set ringing. Even at this 
moment, the ministerial Avhips believed that some Avere still 
Av.avering. A reference made by Bfr. Parnell to liarrnonious 
communications in the previous summer Avith a tory minister, 
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inclined them to vote for the bill. On the other hand^ the 
prospect of' going to an election without a tory opponent was 
no weak temptation to a weak man. A common impression 
Avas that the bill would be beaten by ten or fifteen. Others 
were sure that it Avould be twice as much as either figure. 
Some on the treasury bench, perhaps including the prime 
minister himself, hoped against hope that the hostile majority 
might not be more than five or six. It proved to be thirty. 
The numbers were 843 against 313. Ninety-three liberals 
voted against the bill. These with the tAvo tellers Avere 
betAveen one-third and one-fourth of the full liberal strength 
from Great Britain. So ended the first engagement in this 
long campaign. As I passed into his room at the House Avith 
Mr. Gladstone that night, he seemed for the first time to 
bend under the crushing Aveight of the burden that he had 
taken up. 


V 

When ministers Avent into' the cabinet on the folio Aving 
day, three of them inclined pretty strongly toAvards resigna- 
tion as a better course than dissolution; mainly on the 
ground that the incoming government Avould then have to 
go to the country Avith a policy of their OAvn. Mr. Gladstone, 
hoAvever, entirely composed though pallid, at once opened 
the case Avith a list of twelve reasons for recommending 
dissolution, and the reasons Avere so cogent that his opening 
of the case Avas also its closing. They Avere entirely char- 
acteristic, for they began Avith precedent and the key Avas 
courage. He kneAV of no instance Avhere a ministry defeated 
■ under circumstances like ours, upon a great policy or on a 
vote of confidence, failed to appeal to the country. Then 
Avith a vieAV to the enthusiasm of our friends in this country, 
as Avell as to feeling in Ireland, it Avas essential that Ave 
should not let the flag go doAvn, We had been constantly 
challenged to a dissolution, and not to take the challenge up 
Avould be a proof of mistrust, weakness, and a faint heart. 
‘ My conclusion is,’ he said, * a dissolution is formidable, but 
resignation AA'ould mean for the present juncture abandon- 
ment of the cause.’ His conclusion Avas accepted Avithout 
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comment. The experts outside the cabinet ■\vei’6 convinced 
— ' that a bold front was the best way of securing the full fight- 
1886. jjjg po-^yer of the loarty. The white feather on such an issue, 
and with so many minds wavering, would be a sure provoca- 
tive of defeat. 

Mr. Gladstone enumerated to the Queen what he took to 
be the new elements in the case. There were on the side of 
the government, 1. The transfer of the Irish vote from 
the tories, 2. The popular enthusiasm in the liberal masses 
Avhich he had never seen equalled. But what was the 
electoral value of enthusiasm against (a) anti-Irish preju- 
dices, (b) the poAver of rank, station, and Avealth, (c) the kind 
of influence exercised by the established clergy, ‘ perversely 
applied as of course Mr. Gladstone thinks in politics, but 
resting upon a very solid basis as founded on the generally 
excellent and devoted Avork Avhich they do in their parishes.' 
This remained to be proved. On the other side there Avas 
the Avhig defection, Avith the strange and unnatural addition 
® from Birmingham, ‘ Mr. Gladstone himself has no skill in 
these matters, and dare not lay an opinion before your 
Majesty on the probable general result.’ He thought there 
Avas little chance, if any, of a tory majority in the new 
parliament. Opinion taken as a Avhole seemed to point to a 
majority not very large, Avhichever Avay it may be. 

No election Avas ever fought more keenly, and never did 
so many poAverful men fling themselves Avith livelier activity 
into a great struggle. The heaviest and most tolling attack 
came from Mr. Bright, Avho had up to noAV m public been 
studiously silent. Every Avord, as they said of Daniel 
AYebster, seemed to Aveigh a pound. His arguments Averc 
mainly those of his letter already given, but they ^rere 
delivered Avith a gravity and force that told poAveri’ully upon 
the large phalanx of doubters all over the kingdom. On 
the other side, lllr, Gladstone’s plume Avaved in every part ot 
the field. He unhorsed an opponent as ho flcAV" past on the 
road; his voice rang A\dth calls as thrilling as Avero ever 
hoard in England; he appealed to the individual, to hi.s 
personal responsibility, to the best elements in liim, to tho 
sense of justice, to the poAvers of hope and of sympathy; ho 
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displayed to the full that rare combiuation of cpialitios that 
had ahvays enabled him to view affairs in all their range, 
at the same time from the high commanding eminence 
and on the near and sober level. 

He left London on Juno 17 on his way to Edinburgh, and 
found ‘ AYonderful demonstrations all along the road ; many 
little speeches ; could not bo helped. ' The feoluig here,’ 
he wrote from Edinburgh (June 21), Ms truly wonderful, 
especially when the detestable state of the press is con- 
sidered.’ Even jMr. Goscheu, Avhom ho described as ‘ supply- 
ing in the main soul, brains, and movement to the dis- 
sentient body,’ was handsomely beaten in one of the 
Edinburgh divisions, so fatal was the proximity of Achilles. 
‘./tMic22. Off to Glasgow, 12;1. Heeting at 3. Spoke an 
hour and twenty minutes. Off at 5.50. Ileached Hawarden 
at 12.30 or 40. Some speeches by the way ; others I declined. 
The whole a scene of triumph. God help u.s. His poor 
creatures.’ At HaAvardeu, he found chaos in his room, and 
ho set to Avork upon it, but ho did not linger. On June 25, 
‘off to Manchester; great meeting in the Free Trade Hall. 
Strain e.xccssive. Five miles through the streets to Mr. 
Agnew’s; a Avonderful spectacle half the Avay.’ From Man- 
chester he Avrote, ‘ I have found the disj)lay of enthusiasm 
far beyond all former ineusure,’ and the torrid heat of the 
rneetmg almost broke him down, but friends around him 
heard him murmur, 'I must do it,’ and bracing himself Avith 
tremendous effort ho Avent on. Two days later (Juno 28) he 
Avoimd up the campaign in a speech at Liverpool, Avhich 
even old and practised political hands Avho Avero there, found 
the most magnificent of them all. Staying at Courthoy, the 
residence of his nephcAvs, in the morning he enters, ‘ Worked 
up the Irish question once more for my last function. Seven 
or eight hours of processional uproar, and a speech of an 
hour and forty minutes to five or six' thousand people in 
Hengler’s Circus. Foav buildings gh'^e so noble a presenta- 
tion of an audience. Once more my voice held out in a 
marvellous manner. I Avent in bitterness, in the heat of my 
spirit, but the hand of the Lord Avas strong upon me.’ 

He had no sooner returned to HaAvarden, than lie Avrote to 
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^ to have a curiously dgemonic air about it : — 

1886. 

The Leith business will show you I have not been inactive here. 

former M.P. attended my meeting m the Music Hall, and was 

greeted by me accordingly (he had voted against us after wobbling 
about much). Hearing by late post yesterday that waiting to the 
last he had then declared against us, I telegraphed doAvn to Edin- 
burgh in much indignation, that they might if they liked put me 
up against him, and I wmuld go down again and speak if they 
wished it. They seem to have acted wuth admirable pluck and 
promptitude. Soon after mid-day to-day I received telegrams to 

say I am elected for Midlothian,^ and also for Leith, having 

retired rather than wait to be beaten. I told them instantly to 
publish this, as it may do good. 

The Queen, who had never relished these oratorical 
crusades whether he was in opposition or in office, did 
not approve of the first minister of the crown addressing 
meetings outside of liis own constituency. In reply to a 
gracious and frank letter from Balmoral, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote ; — 

He must state frankly w'hat it is that has induced him thus to 
yield [to importunity for .speeches]. It is that since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, in fact since 1880, the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, Lord Salisbury and Lord Iddesleigh (he has not observed the 
same iwactice in the case of Sir M. H. Beach) have established 
a rule of what may be called popular agitation, by addressing public 
meetings from time to time at places with which they were not 
connected. This method wms peculiarly marked in the case of 
Lord Salisbury as a peer, and this change on the part ol the 
leaders of opposition has induced Mr. Gladstone to deviate on 
this critical occasion from the rule which he had (he believes) 
generally or uniformly observed in former yeans. Ho JS, 
as he has previously appidscd your Majesty, aware of the im- 
mense responsibility he has assumed, and of the severity of just 
condemnation -which will bo pronounced upon him, if he should 
eventually prove to have been wrong. But your jMaje-st}' will bo 

* llo was relurued without opposition. 
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tlie first to perceive that, even if it had been possible for him to 
decline this great contest, it was not possible for him having v. 
entered upon it, to conduct it in a half-hearted manner, or to omit 
the use of any means requisite in-order to place (what he thinks) 
the true issue before the country. 

Nature, however, served the royal purpose. Before his 
speech at Liverpool, he was pressed to speak in the 
metropolis : — 

As to my going to London, — he wrote in reply, — I have twice had 
my ehest rather seriously strained, and I have at this moment a sense 
of internal fatigue within it which is quite new to me, from the 
effects of a had arrangement in the hall at Manchester. Should any- 
thing like it he repeated at Liverpool to-morrow I shall not be fit 
physically to speak for a week, if then. Mentally I have never 
undergone such an uninterrupted strain as since January 30 of 
this year. The forming and reforming of the government, the 
work of framing the bills, and studying the subject (which none of 
the opponents would do), have left me almost stunned, and I have 
the autumn in prospect w^th, perhaps, most of the work to do 
over again if Ave succeed. 

But this Avas not to he. The incomparable effort Avas in 
vain. The sons of Zeruiah Avere too hard for him, and 
England Avas unconvinced. 

The final result Avas that the ministerialists or liberals of 
the main body Avere reduced from 235 to 196, the tories rose 
from 251 to 316, the dissentient liberals fell to 74, and Mr. 
Parnell remained at his former strength. In other Avords, 
the opponents of the Irish policy of the government Avere 
390, as against 280 in its favour; or a unionist majority of 
110. Once more no single party possessed an independent 
or absolute majority. An important member of the tory 
party said to a liberal of his acquaintance (July 7), that he 
Avas almost sorry the tories had not played the bold game 
and fought independently of the dissentient liberals. ‘ But 
then,’ he added, ‘ Ave could not have beaten you on the bill, 
Avithout the compact to spare unionist seats.’ 

England had returned opponents of the liberal policy in 
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the proportion of two and a half to one against its friends; 
but Scotland approved in the proportion of three to two, 
Wales approved by five to one, and Ireland by four and a 
half t.o one. Another fact with a warning in it was that, 
taking the total poll for Great Britain, the liberals had 
1,344,000, the seceders 397,000, and the tories 1,041,000 
Therefore in contested constituencies the liberals of the 
main body were only 76,000 behind the forces of tories 
and seceders combined. Considering the magnitude and 
the surprise of the issue laid before the electors, and in 
view of the confident prophecies of even some peculiar 
friends of the policy, that both policy and its authors 
Avould be swept out of existence by a universal explosion 
of national anger and disgust, there was certainly no final 
and irrevocable verdict in a hostile British majority of no 
more than four per cent, of the votes polled. Apart from 
electoral figures, coercion loomed large and near at band, 
and coercion tried under the new political circumstances 
that would for the first time attend it, might well be trusted 
to do much more than wipe out the margin at the polls. 

‘ There is nothing in the recent defeat,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 

‘ to abate the hopes or to modify the anticipations of those 
who desire to meet the Avants and Avishes of Ireland.' 

VI 

The question now before Mr. Gladstone Avas Avhether to 
meet the neAV parliament or at once to resign. For a short 
time he Avavered, along Avith an important colleague, and 
then he and all the rest came round to resignation, Tho 
considerations that guided him AA^ere these. It is best for 
Ireland that the party strongest in the neAV parliament 
should be at once confronted Avith its responsibilities. Again, 
we Avere bound to consider Avhat Avould most tend to reunite 
the liberal party, and it Avas in opposition that the chances ot 
such reunion AVOuld be likely to stand highest, especially m 
vieAV of coercion Avhicli many of the dissidents had refused to 
contemplate. If he could remodel tho bill or frame a nou' 
one, that might be a possible ground for endeavouring to 
make up a majority, but ho could nob see his Avay to any 
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such process, though ho was ready lor certain aiucndments. ' 
Finally, if we remained, an amendment would bo moved 
definitely committing the now Xiousc against homo rule. 

The conclusion was for immediate resignation, and his 
colleagues were unanimous in assent. The Irish view was 
dillerent and impossible. Ivcturning from a visit to Ireland 
I wrote to Mr. Gladstone (.Inly 10): — 

You may jicriiaps care to .-^oo wliat [not a secular politician] 

tliink-sso I enclose you a conversation between him and . IIo 

does not show much .strength of political judgment, and one can • 
understand why Parnell never lakes him into couiuscl. Parnell, 
of course, i.s an.vious for u.s to hold on to the last moment. Our 
fall will force him without delay to take up a new and diflicult line. 
Put his letters to me, especially the last, show a desperate 
willingnes.s to blink the new jiarhamentary .situation. 

Mr. Purnell, in fact, prc.ssed with some importunity that 
wo .should meet the new parliament, on the strange view 
that the result of the election was favourable on general 
cpiestions, and indecisive only on Iri.sh policy. Wc were to 
obtain the balance of supply in an autumn sitting, in 
January to attack registration reform, and then to dissolve 
upon that, without making any Irish proposition whatever. 
This curious suggestiou left altogether out of sight tho ccr- 
dainty that an amendment referring to Ireland would be at 
once moved on tho Address, such as must beyond all doubt 
command the whole of tho tories and a largo part, if not all, 
of the liberal di.s.sentients. Only one course was possiblo 
for the defeated ministers, and they resigned. 

On July 30, Mr. Gladstone had his final audience of tho 
Queen, of which he wrote the memorandum following : — 

Conversation loith the Queen, Ancjiist 2, ISSG. 

The conversation at my clo.sing audience on Friday was a 
singular one, when regarded as the probable last word with the 
sovereign after fifty-five years of political life, and a good quarter 
of a century’s service rendered to her in office. 

The Queen was in good spirits j her manners altogether 
pleasant. She made me sit at once. Asked after my wife as we 
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begcan, and sent a kind message to her as Ave ended. About me 
personally, I think, her single remark Avas that I should require 
some rest. I remember that on a closing audience in 1874 she 
said she felt sure I might be reckoned upon to support the 
throne. She did not say anything of the sort to-day. Her mind 
and opinions have since that day been seriously Avarped, and I 
respect her for the scrupulous avoidance of anything AA'hich could 
have seemed to indicate a desire on her part to claim anything in 
common Avith me. 

Only at three points did the conversation touch upon anything 
even faintly related to public affairs . . . The second point 
Avas the conclusion of 'some arrangement for appanages or 
incomes on behalf of the third generation of the royal house. 
I agreed that there ought at a suitable time to be a committee 
on this subject, as had been settled some time back, she ob- 
serving that the recent circumstances had made the time un- 
suitable. I did not offer any suggestion as to the grounds 
of the affair, but said it seemed to me possible to try some plan 
under Avhich intended marriages should be communicated Avithout 
forcing a reply from the Houses. Also I agreed that the amounts 
Avere not excessive. I did not pretend to have a solution ready : 
but said it avouM, of course, be the duty of the government to 
submit a plan to the committee. The third matter Avas trivial : a 
question or two from lier on the dates and proceedings connected, 
Avith the meeting. The rest of the conversation, not a very long 
one, Avas filled up Avith nothings. It is rather melancholy. But 
on neither side, given the conditions, could it Avell be helped. 

On the folloAving day she Avrote a letter, making it evident, that 
so far as Ireland Avas concerned, she could not trust herself to say 
Avhat she Avanted to say, . . . 

Among the hundreds of letters that reached him every 
Aveek Avas one from an e\mngelical lady of known piety, 
enclosing him a form of prayer that had been issued against 
home rule. His aclcnoAA'ledgment (July 27) shoAvs none of 
the impatience of the baffled statesman: — 

I thank you much for your note j and though I greatly 
deplored the issue, and the ideas of the prayer in question, yet, 
from the moment Avhen I heard it Avas your composition, I knew 
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perfectly well that it was written in entire good faith, and had no ( 
relation to political controvers}' in the ordinary sense. I cannot ^ 
but think that, in bringing the subject of Irish intolerance before ' 
the Ahuighty Father, we ought to have some regard to the fact 
that down to tho present day, as between the two religions, the 
offence has been in tho proportion of perhaps a hundred to ono 
on tho protestaut side, and tho suffering by it on tho Eoinau side. 
At tho present hour, I am pained to express niy belief that there 
is far more of intolerance in action from so-called protestants 
against Eoman catholics, than from Koman catholics against 
protestants. It is a great satisfaction to agree with you, as I feel 
confident that I must do, in tho conviction that of prayers we 
cannot possibly have too much in this great matter, and for my 
own part I heartily desire that, unle.ss tho policy I am proposing 
be for the honour of God and the good of His creatures, it may 
be trampled under foot and broken into dust. Of your most 
charitable thoughts and feelings towards me I am deeply sensible, 
and I remain witli hearty regaial. 

A.s he wrote at this time to B. H. Hutton (July 2), ono of 
the choice spirits of our ago, ‘Roly upon it, I can never 
quarrel with you or with Bright. AVliat vexes mo is when 
differences disclose baseness, which sometimes happens.’ 
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1886-1898 

CHAPTER I 

THE MORROW OF DEFEAT 
{ 1886 - 1887 ) 

Chakity rendereth a man truly great, enlarging his mind into a 
vast circumference, and to a capacity nearly infinite ; so that it by 
a general care doth reach all things, h}’’ an universal affection doth 
embrace and grace the world. . . . Even a spark of it in generosity 
of dealing breedeth admiration ; a glimpse of it in formal courtesy 
of behaviour procureth much esteem, being deemed to accomplish 
and adorn a man. — Barrow. 

BOOK After tho rejection of liis Irish policy in the suminer of 
. 1886, Mr. Gladstone had a period of six years before him, 
1886. the life of the new parliament. Strangely dramatic years 
they were, in some respects unique in our later history. Tlio 
party schism among liberals grew deeper and wider. Tbo 
union between tories and seceders became consolidated and 
final. The alternative policy of coercion was passed tbrongh 
parliament in an extreme form and with violent strain on 
the legislative machinery, and it was carried out in Ireland 
in a fashion that pricked the consciences of many thousands 
of voters who had resisted the proposals of 1886. A fieroo 
storm rent the Irish phalanx in two, and its leader vanished 
from the field where for sixteen years he had fought so bold 
and uncompromising a fight. During this period Mr. Glad- 
stone stood in the most trying of all tho varied positions ut 
his life, and without llinching ho confronted it in tho strong 
faith that the national honour as well as tho assuagenieub 
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of tlie inveterate Irisli wound in the flanlc of his country, 
were the issues at stake. 

This intense pre-occupation in the political struggle did 
not for a single week imjDair his other interests, nor stay his 
ceaseless activity in controversies that were not touched hy 
politics. Not even now, when the great cause to Avhich he 
had so daringly committed himself was in decisive issue, 
could he allow it to dull or sever what had been the 
standing concerns of life and thought to him for so long a 
^ span of years. As from his youth up, so now behind the 
man of public action was the diligent, eager, watchful 
student, churchman, apologist, divine. And what is curious 
and delightful is that he never set a more admirable example 
of the tone and temper in which literary and religious con- 
troversy should be conducted, than in these years when in 
politics exasperation was at its worst. It was about this 
time that he wrote : — ' Certainly one of the lessons life has 
taught me is that where there is kno’svn to be a common 
object, the pursuit of truth, there should also be a studious 
desire to interpret the adversary in the best sense his words 
will fairly bear ; to avoid whatever widens the breach ; and 
to make the most of whatever tends to narrow it. These I 
hold to be part of the laws of knightly tournament.’ And to 
these laws he sedulously conformed. Perhaps at some happy 
time before the day 'of judgment they may be transferred 
from the tournament to the battle-fields of philosophy, 
criticism, and even politics. 

II 

After the defeat in -which his tremendous labours had for 
the moment ended, he made his way to what was to him the 
most congenial atmosphere in the world, to the company of 
Dellinger and Acton, at Tegernsee in Bavaria. ‘ Tegernsee,’ 
Lord Acton wi-ote to me (Sept. 7) ‘is an out-of-the-way 
place, peaceful and silent, and as there is a good library in 
the house, I have taken some care of his mind, leading in 
the direction of little French comedies, and away from the 
tragedy of existence. It has done him good, and he has 
just started with Dollinger to climb a high mountain in the 
neighbourhood.’ 
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BOOK " ' To Mrs. Gladstone. 

^ Tegernsee, Aug. 28, 1886. — We found Dollinger reading in the 
garden. The course of his life is quite unchanged. His coir 
stitution does not appear at all to have given way. He beats 
me utterly in standing, but that is not saying much, as it 
never was one of my gifts; and he is not conscious (eighty- 
seven last February) of any diflBculty with the heart in going 
up hill. His deafness has increased materially, but not 'so that 
he cannot carry on very well conversation with a single person. 
We have talked much together even on disestablishment which 
he detests, and- Ireland as to which he is very apprehensive, 
but he never seems to shut up his mind by prejudice. I 
had a good excuse for giving him my pamphlet,^ but I do not 
Imow whether he will tell us what he thinks of it. He was 
reading it this morning. He rises at six and breakfasts alone. 
Wakes a good dinner at two and has nothing more till the next 
morning. He does not appear after dark. On the whole one sees 
no reason why he should not last for several years yet. 

‘When Dr. Dollinger was eighty-seven,’ Mr. Gladstone 
wrote later, ‘ he walked mth me seven miles across the hill 
that separates the Tegernsee from the next valley to the 
eastward. At that time he began to find his sleep subject to 
occasional interruptions, and he had armed himself against 
them by committing to memory the first three books of the 
Odyssey for recital.’ - Of Mr Gladstone Dollinger had said in 
1885, ‘I have known Gladstone for thirty years, and would 
’■ stand security for him any day ; his character is a very lino 
one, and he possesses a rare capability for work. I differ from 
him in his political views on many points, and it is difhcult 
to convince him, for he is clad in triple steel’ ^ 

Another high personage in the Koman catholic world sent 
him letters through Acton, affectionately written and witli 
signs of serious as well as sympathising .study of liis Irish 
policy. A little later (Sept. 21) Mr. Gladstone writes to his 
wife at Hawarden : — 

Bishop Strossniayer may make a journey all the way to 

^ Oiv the Iribh Quc.stion — ‘Thu - Jan. 1, ISUl). 

History of an Idea and the Lesson of ^ Convermliotm of .Diilliiiijt.r. Uy 
the Elections,’ a fifty-p.\i;e i).ami)hlct L. von Kuhell, jip. U)U, lU.^. 
prepared before leaving England. 
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llawarJen, and it seems that Acton may oven accompany him, 
which would make it much more manageable. Lli.s coming would 
bo a great compliment, and cannot bo discouraged or refused. It 
would, however, bo a serious alVair, for ho speaks no language 
with which as a spoken tonguo wo are familiar, his great cards 
being Slavonic and Latin. Unfortunately I have a very great 
increase of diiliculty in Ihuriiuj the words in foreign tongues, 
a diiliculty which I hope has hardly begun with you as yet. 

Like a good host. Lord Acton kept politics out of his way 
as well as ho could, hut .some letter of uiiuo ‘.set him ou fire, 
aud he is full of 's hhmder and of Parnell’s bill.’ Parlia- 

mentary duty was always a .sting to him, and by September 
20 ho was hack in the House of Common.s, .speaking on the 
Tenants Lclicf (Ireland) bill. Then to the temple of peace 
at Hawarden for the rest of the year, to read the JLiad ‘for 
the twenty-fifth or thirtieth time, and every time richer and 
more glorious than before’; to write elaborately on Homeric 
topics; to receive a good many vi.sitors; and to compo.so the 
admirable article on Tenny.son’s second Lockskij Hall. On 
this last let us pause for an instant. The moment was hardly 
one in which, from a man of nature le.ss great and powerful 
than Mr. Gladstone, avo .should have counted on a buoyant 
vindication of the spirit of his time. Pie had just been 
roughly repuPsed in tho bokle.st enterprise of his career; his 
name Avas a target for infinite oblocpiy; his motives Avero 
largely denounced as of the basest ; the conflict into which he 
had plunged and from Avhich he could not AvithdraAv Avas hard ; 
friends had turned aAvay from him ; he Avas old ; the issue Avas 
dubious and dark. Yet tho personal, or even Avhat to him 
Avere the national discomfitures of the hour, Avere not alloAved 
to blot the sun out of the heavens. Plis Avhole soul rose in 
challenge against the tragic tones of Tennyson’s poem, as 
he recalled the solid' tale of the vast improvements, the 
enormous mitigation of the soitoavs and burdens of mankind, 
that had been effected in the land by public opinion and 
public authority, operative in the exhilarating sphere of self- 
government during the sixty years betAveen the first and 
second Lochsley Hall. 
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The sum of the matter seems to be that upon tbe Avhole, and 
in a degree, we Avho lived 11%, sixty, seventy years back, and 
are living now, have lived into a gentler time ; that the public con- 
science has grown more tender, as indeed was very iieedful ; and 
that in matters of practice, at sight of evils formerly regarded with 
indifference or even connivance, it now not only winces but rebels ; 
that upon the whole the race has been reaping, and not scattering; 
earning and not wasting; and that without its being said that the 
old Prophet is wrong, it may be said that the young Prophet was 
unquestionably right. 

Here is the Avay in which a man of noble heart and high 
vision as of a circling eagle, transcends his individual chagrins. 
All this optimism was the natural vein of a statesman who 
had lived a long life of effort in persuading opinion in so many 
regions, in overcoming difficulty upon difficulty, in content 
with a small reform where men would not let him achieve a 
great one, in patching where he could not build anew, in un- 
quenchable faith, hope, patience, endeavour, Hr. Gladstone 
knew as well as Tennyson that ‘ every blessing has its draw- 
backs, and every age its dangers ' ; he was as 'sensitive as 
Tennyson or Ruskin or any of them, to the iin|)lacablc 
tragedy of industrial civilisation — the city children ‘ blacken- 
ing soul and sense in city slime,’ progress halting on palsied 
feet ‘ among the glooming alleys,’ crime and hunger casting 
maidens on the street, and all the other recesses of human 
life depicted by the poetic prophet in his sombre hours. But 
the triumphs of the piast inspired confidence in victories for 
the future, and meanwhile ho thought it well to remind Eng- 
lishmen that ‘ their country is still young as well as old, and 
that in these latest days it has not been umvorthy of itself. 

On his birthday he outers in his diary : — 

Dec. 29, 1886. — This day in its outer e.xperienco recalls tho 
Scotch usage which would say, ‘ terrible pleasant.’ In spite of the 
ruin of telegraph wires by snow, my letters and postal arrivals of 
to-day have much exceeded those of last year. Even my .siiaro ot 

1 Xnic^eeiU/t Ce/iOn'i/, Jammi-y 1SS7. ivador will rcincmter Mr. ttlad- 
Sco ulbo speech :vt Ilawardcn, on the stone's contrast bcty ecn ‘,“2 

Queen's Reign, August 30, 1SS7. The active ht-ite^man at Kirkwall ui • 
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the reading was very heavy. The day was gone before it seemed 
to have begun, all amidst stir and festivity. The estimate was 
nine hundred arrivals. 0 for a birthday of recollection. It is 
long since I have had one. There is so much to say on the soul’s 
history, but bracing is necessary to say it, as it is for reading 
Dante. It has been a year of shock and strain. I think a year 
of some progress; but of greater absorption in interests Avhich, 
though profoundly human, are quite oft' the line of an old man’s 
direct preparation for passing the River of Death. I have not 
had a chance given me of creeping from this whirlpool, for I cannot 
abandon a cause which is so evidentlj'^ that of my fellow-men, and 
in which a particular part seems to be assigned to me. Therefore 
am I not disturbed ‘ though the hills be carried into the middle 
of the sea.’ 

HI 

To Lord Acton, 

Sawarden, Jan. 13, 1887. — It is Avith much pleasure that I read 
your estimate of Chamberlain. His character is remarkable, as 
are in a very high degree his talents. It is one of my common 
sayings that to me characters of the political class are the most 
mysterious of all I meet, so that I am obliged to travel the road of 
life surrounded by an immense number of judgments more or less 
in suspense, and getting on for practical purposes as well as I can. 

I have Avith a clear mind and conscience not only assented to 
but promoted the present conferences, and I had laboured in that 
sense long before Mr. Chamberlain made his speech at Birmingham. 
It Avill surprise as Avell as grieve me if they do harm; if indeed 
they do not do some little good. Large and final arrangements, 
it Avould be rash I think to expect. 

The tide is floAving, though perhaps not rapidly, in our favour. 
Without our lifting a finger, a crumbling process has begun in both 
the opposite parties. ‘In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength ’ is a blessed maxim, often applicable to temporals 
as Avell as spirituals. I have indeed one temptation to haste, 
nameljq that the hour may come for me to say fareAvell and claim 
my retirement; but inasmuch as I remain in situ for the Irish 
question only, I cannot be so foolish as to alloAv myself to ruin by 
precipitancy my oAvn purpose. Though I am writing a paper 
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BOOK on the Irish question for Mr. Knowles, it is no trumpet-blast, 
— ^ — / but is meant to fill and turn to account a season of comparative 
1888. quietude. 

The death of Iddesleigh has shocked and saddened us all. 
He was full of excellent qualities, but had not the backbone 
and strength of fibre necessary to restore the tone of a party 
1 demoralised by his former leader. In gentleness, temper, sacrifice 
of himself to the common purpose of his friends, Icnowledge, quick- 
’ ness of perception, general integrity of intention, freedom from 
personal aims, he was admirable. ... I have been constantly 
struggling to vindicate a portion of my time for the pursuits I 
want to follow, but with very little success indeed. Some rudi- 
ments of Olympian religion have partially taken shape. I have a 
paper ready for Knowles probably in his March number on the 
Poseidon of Homer, a most curious and exotic personage. . . • 
Williams and Norgate got me the books I wanted, but alack for 
the time to read them ! In addition to want of time, I have to 
deplore my slowness in reading, declining sight, and declining 
memory ; all very serious affairs for one ivho has such singular 
reason to be thankful as to general health and strength. 

I wish I could acknowledge duly or pay even iu part your 
unsparing, untiring kindness in the discharge of your engagements 
as ‘ Cook.’ Come early to England — and stay long. We will try 
what we can to bind you. 


A lew months later, he added to liis miiltiiarioiis excrcise.s 
in criticism and controversy, a performance that nttractcc 
esj^Gcial nttention.i ‘ Mamma and I,' he wn’oto to Mrs, Drew, 
‘ are each, of ns still separately engaged in a death-grapplo 
with Robert Elsmerc. I complained of some of the novels 
you gave mo to read as too stiff, but they arc nothing 
this. It is wholly out of the common order. At present 
I regard with doubt and dread the idea of doing anything 
on it, hut cannot yet ho sure whether your observations wii^ 
be verified or not. In any case it is a tremendous book- 
And on April 1 (18SS), ho wrote, ‘By hard work I 
finished and am correcting my article on Robert Rhint'i<- 

^ Rohtrl EUincrc: the IkiUle of NineUenth Ctntur>j in Enter 
Bditf, (1SS8). Rcpublijhccl from tho imj^, ISUS. 
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It is ratliev slitV "work. I have had two loiters from her. 
She is much to bo liked persoimlly, but is a fruit, I think, v, 
of what must bo called Ariioldism.’ 

To Lord Acton. 

Aston Clinton, Trinrj, Luster Dai/, April 1, ’88 — I do not like to 
let too long a time elapse without some note of intercourse, even 
though that season approaches which brings you back to the shores 
of your country. Were you here I should have much to say on 
many things; but I will now speak, or first speak, of what is 
uppermost, and would, if a mind is like a portmanteau, be taken 
or tumble out first. 

You perhaps have not hoard of Jiohtrt Llsuiere, for I find with- 
out surprise, that it makes its way .slowly into public notice. It is 
not far from twice the length of an ordinary novel; and the labour 
and effort of reading it all, I should say, si.vfold ; Avhile one could 
no more stop in it than in reading Thucydides. The idea of the 
book, perhaps of the writer, appears to be a movement of retreat 
ii'om Christianity upon Tlioi.sni : a Theism with a Christ glorified, 
always in the human sense, but beyond the ordinary measure. It 
is worked out through the medium of a being — one ought to say 
a character, but I withhold the word, for there is no sufficient sub- 
stratum of character to uphold the qualities — gifted with much 
intellectual subtlety and readiness, and almost every conceivable 
moral excellence. He finds vent in an energetic attempt to carry 
his new gospel among the skilled artisans of London, whom the 
writer apparently considers as supplying the 'norm for all right 
human judgment. He has extraordinary' success, establishes a new 
church under the name of the new Christian brotherhood, kills 
himself with overwork, but leaves his project flourishing in 
a’certain ‘ Elgood Street.’ It is in fact (like the Salvation Army) 
a new Kirche der Zukunft. 

I am always inclined to consider this Theism as among the least 
defensible of the positions alternative to Christianity. Eobert 
Elsmere, who has been a parish clergyman, is upset entirely, as it 
appears, by the difficulty of accepting miracles, and by the sugges- 
tion that the existing Christianity grew up in an age specially 
predisposed to them. 
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I want as usual to betray you into helping the lame clo« over 
the stile ; and I should like to know whether you would think mo 
violently wrong in holding that the period of the Advent was 
a period when the appetite for, or disposition to, the supernatural 
was declining and decaying j that in the region of human thought, 
speculation was strong and scepticism advancing ; that if our Lord 
were a mere man, armed only with human means. His whereabouts 
was in this and many other ways misplaced by Providence ; that 
the gospels and the New Testament must have much else besides 
miracle torn out of them, in order to get us down to the cajtiil 
mo'/iuum of Elgood Street. This very remarkable work is in effect 
identical with the poor, thin, ineffectual production published with 
some arrogance by the Duke of Somerset, which found a quack 
remedy for difficulties in Avhat he considered the impregnable 
citadel of belief in God. 

Knowles has brought this book before mo, and being as strong 
as it is strange, it cannot perish still-born. I am tossed about 
with doul)t as to writing upon it. 


2b Lord Acton. 

Oxford, April S, ’88. — I am grateful for your most interesting 
letter which contains very valuable warnings. On the other side 
is copied what I have written on two of the points raised by the 
book. Have I said too much of the Academy 1 I have spoken 
only of the first century. You refer to (apparently) about 250 
A.D. as a time of great progress ? But I was astonished on first 
reading the census of Christian clergy in Rome temp. St, Cyprian, 
it was so slender. I am not certain, but does not Bougnot estimate 
the Christians before Constantine’s conversion, in the west at 
one-tenth of the population 1 hirs. T. Arnold died yesterday here. 
Mrs. Ward had been summoned and she is coming to see mo this 
evening. It is a very singular phase of the controversy which she 
has opened. When do you repnitriiik 1 

I am afraid that my kindness to tho Positivists amounts only to 
a comparative approval of their not dropping the great human 
tradition out of view; p/ia a very higli appreciation of the 
personal qualities of our frieiul . 
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'To Lord Acton. 

BolUs Hill, il/ay 13, ’SS. — Vour last letter was one of extreme 
interest. It raised sueli a multitude of points, after your perusal 
of my artiele on K. Elsmere, as to stimulate in the highest degree 
my curiosity to hnow how far you would carry into propositions, 
the ideas which you for the most part ohlirpicly put forward. 
I gave the letter to I^Iary, who paid us a Hying visit in London, 
that she might take it to Ilawarden for full digestion. For myself I 
feed upon the hope that when (when 7) you come back to England 
wo may go over the points, and I may reap further benefits from 
your knowledge. [ will not now attempt anything of the kind. 
But I will say this generally, that I am not so much oppressed 
as you appear to Ije, with the nution that great diniculties have 
been imported by the rosearches of scientists into the religious 
and theological argument. As respects cosmogony and ijcogony, 
the Scripture has, 1 think, taken much benefit from them. "What- 
ever bo the date of the early books, Pentateuch or Ilexateuch in 
their present edition, the Assyriological investigations seem to mo 
to have fortified and accredited their substance by producing 
similar traditions in variant forms inferior to the Mosaic forms, 
and tending to throw them back to a higher antiipiity, a foun- 
tainhead nearer the source. Then there is the great chapter 
of the Dispersal: which licnan (I think) treats as exhibiting the 
marvellous genius (!) of the Jews. As to unbroken sequences in 
the physical order, they do not ti-oublc me, because wo have to 
do not with the natural but the moral order, and over this science, 
or as I call it natural science, docs not wave her sceptre. It is 
no small matter, again (if so it bo, as I suppose), that, after 
warring for a century against miracle as unsustained by ex- 
perience, the assailants should now have to abandon that ground, 
stand only upon sequence, and controvert the great facts of the 
New Testament only by raising to an extravagant and unnatural 
height the demands made under the law of testimony in order 
to [justify] a rational belief. One admission has to be made, 
that death did not come into the world by sin, namely the 
sin of Adam, and this sits inconveniently by the declaration of 
Saint Paul. 

Mrs. Ward wrote to thank me for the tone of my article. Her 
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ROOK first intention was to make some reply in the Nineteenih Century 
itself. It appears that advised her not to do it. But 

1888 . I^nowles told me that he was labouring to bring her up to the 
scratch again. There, I said, you show the cloven foot; you 
want to keep the Nineteenth Century pot boiling. 

I own that jT’our reasons for not being in England did not 
appear to me cogent, but it would be impertinent to make myself 
a judge of them. The Avorst of it Avas that you did not name 
any date. But I must assume that you are coming ; and surely 
the time cannot noAv be far. Among other things, I AAmnt to 
speak Avith you about French novels, a subject on AA’hich there 
has for me been quite recently cast a most lurid light. 

, Acton’s letters in reply may have convinced Mr. Gladstone 

that tliere Avere depths in this supreme controversy that he 
had hardly sounded; and adA’^ersaria that he might have 
mocked from a professor of the school or schools of unbelief, 
he could not in his inner mind make light of, Avhen coming 
from the pen of a catholic believer. Before and after the 
article on Robert Elsmere appeared, Acton, the student Avith 
his vast historic knowledge and his deep penetrating gaze, 
AA^arned the impassioned critic of some historic point over- 
stated or understated, some dangerous breach left all un- 
guarded, some lack of nicety in definition. Acton's letter.s 
Avill one day see the light, and the reader may then kncAA' 
how candidly Mr. Gladstone Avas admonished as to the excess 
of his description of the moral action of Christianity; as to 
the risk of sending modern questions to ancient ansAA'ers, for 
the apologists of an age can only meet the difficulties of 
their ago ; that there arc leaps and bounds in the history of 
thought; hoAV AA'ell did NcAvman once say that in theology 
you have to meet questions that the Fathers could hardly 
haA^o been made to understand ; hoAv if you go to St. Thomas 
or Leibnitz or Paley for rescue from Hegel or Haeckel your 
apologetics AA'ill bo a record of disaster. You insist broadly, 
says Acton, on belief in the diA'ine nature of Christ as the 
soul, substance, and creatiA'o force of Christian religion ; yon 
assign to it A'ory much of Iho good the cluirch has done; all 
this Avith little or no qualiiieation or draw1)ack frotn the 
other side : — 
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Enter Martineau or Stephen or (unattached), and loq. : — 

Is this the final judgment of the chief of liberals 1 the pontiff of 
a church whose fathers are the later Milton and the later Penn, 
Locke, Bayle, Poland, Franklin, Turgot, Adam Smith, Washington, 
Jefferson, Bentham, Dugald Stewart, Bomilly, Tocqueville, 
Channing, Macaulay, Mill 1 These men and others like them 
disbelieved that doctrine established freedom, and they undid the 
work of orthodox Christianity, they swept away that appalling 
edifice of intolerance, tyranny, cruelty, which believers in Christ 
built up to perpetuate their belief. 

The philosophy of hberal history, Acton proceeds, wliich 
has to acknowledge the invaluable services of early 
Christianity, feels the anti-liberal and anti-social action of 
later Christianity, before the rise of the sects that rejected, 
some of them the divinit}^ of Christ ; others, the institutions 
of the church erected upon it. Liberalism if it admits these 
things as indifferent, surrenders its own reason d’etre, and 
ceases to strive for an ethical cause. If the doctrine of 
Torquemada make us condone his morality, there can be no 
public right and no wrong, no political sin, no secular cause 
to die for. So it might be said that — 

You do not work really from the principle of liberalism, but 
from the cognate, though distinct principles of democracy, 
nationality, progress, etc. To some extent, I fear, you will 
estrange valued friends, not assuredly by any expression of 
theological belief, but by seeming to ignore the great central 
problem of Christian politics. If I had to put my own doubts, 
instead of the average liberal’s, I should state the case in other 
words, but not altogether differently.^ 

1 May 2, 1888. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ALTERNATIVE POLICY IN ACT 
{1S86-18S8) 

Those who come over hither to us from England, and some weak 
people among ourselves, whenever in discourse we make mention of 
liberty and property, shake their heads, and tell us that ‘ Ireland is 
a depending kingdom,’ as if they would seem by this phrase' to 
intend, that the people of Ireland are in some state of slavery or 
dependence different from those of England. — Jonath.in Swift. 

BOOK In tlie ministry that succeedecl Mr. Gladstone in 188G, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach undertook for the second time the 
1886. office of Irish secretary, while Lord Randolph Churchill 
filled his place at the exchequer and as leader of the House. 
The new Irish policy was to open Avith the despatch of a 
■ distinguished soldier to put down moonlighters in Kerry; 
the creation of one royal commission under Lord Cowper, 
to inquire into land rents and land purchase ; and another 
to inquire into the country’s material resources. The two 
commissions Avere AA’^ell-established Avays of marking tune. 
As for Irish industries and Irish resources, a committee of 
the House of Commons had made a report in a blue book of 
a thousand pages only a year before. On Irish land there 
had been a grand commission in 1880, and a committee of 
the House of Lords in 1882-3. The latest Purchase Act Avas 
hardly 3’’et a year pld. Then to commission a general to hunt 
doAvn little handfuls of peasants A\'ho Avith blackened faces 
and rude fire-arms crept stealthily in the dead of night 
round lonel}" cabins in the remote hillsides and glens of 
Kerry, Avas hardly more sensible than it Avould bo to send 
a squadron of life-guards to catch pickpockets in a 
London slum. 

A question that exorcised JFr. Gladstone at least a.s 
sharply as the proceedings of mijiistor.s, Avas the attitude 
coa 
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to 1)0 taken hy tho.so who Inul quitted him, ejected him in < 
the short parliament of IvS.SG, and fought the election against v, 
him. Wo have seen how much controversy arose long years 
before as to the question whereabouts in the IIouso of 
Commons the Peelitcs should lako their seats.^ Tho same 
perplexity now confronted tho liberals who did not agree 
with iMr. Gladstone upon Irish government. Lord Harliugtoii 
wrote to him, and hero is his reply : — 

August 2, ISSG. — I hilly appreciate tho feeling which has 
prompted your letter, ami I admit tho reality of tho dilUcultiea 
you doscrihe. It is also clear, I think, that so far as title to 
places on tho front opposition bench is concerned, your right to 
them is identical with ours. I am afraid, however, that I cannot 
materially contribute to relieve you from embarrassment, 'ihe 
choice of a seat is more or less the choice of a symbol ; and I have 
no such accpiaintauce with your political views and intentions, as 
could alone enable me to judge what malerials I have before mo 
for making an answer to your impiiry. For my own part, I 
earnestly desire, subject to the paramount e.xigencies of tho Irish 
question, to promote in every way tho reunion of tho liberal 
party ; a desire in which I earnestly trust that you participate. 
And I certainly could not directly or indirectly dissuade you 
from any step which you may bo inclined to take, and which 
ma}’^ appear to you to have a tendency in any measure to promote 
that end. 

A singular event occurred at the end of tho year (ISS6), 
that produced an important change in tho relations of this 
group of liberals to tho goverument that they had placed and 
miiintained in power. Lord Randolph, tho young minister 
who with such extraordinary rapidity had risen to ascendency 
in tho councils of tho government, suddenly in a fatal moment 
of miscalculation or caprice resigned (Dec. 23). Political 
suicide is not easy to a man witli energy and resolution, but 
this was one of the rare cases. In a situation so strangely ' 
unstable and irregular, with an administration resting on 
the support of a section sitting on benches opposite, and 
still declaring every day that they adhered to old liberal 

^ See vol. i. p. 423. 
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BOOK principles and had no wish to sever old party ties, the 
— ^ withdrawal of Lord Randolph Churchill created boundless 
1886, perturbation. It was one of those exquisite moments in 
which excited politicians enjoy the ineffable sensation that 
the end of the world- has come. Everything seemed pos- 
sible. Lord Hartington was summoned from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, hut being by temperament incredulous of 
all vast elemental convulsions, he took his time. On his 
return he declined Lord Sahsbury’s offer to make way for 
him as head of the government. The glitter of the prize 
might have tempted a man of schoolboy ambition, but Lord 
Hartington was too experienced in affairs not to know that 
to be head of a group that held the balance was, under such 
equivocal circumstances, far the more substantial and com- 
mandmg position of the two. Mr, Goschen’s ease was 
different, and by taking the vacant post at the exchequer 
he saved the prime minister from the necessity of going back 
under Lord Randolph’s yoke. As it happened, all this gave 
a shake to both of the unionist wings. The ominous clouds 
of coercion were sailing slowly but discernibly along tlio 
horizon, and this made men in the unionist camp still more 
restless and uneasy. Mr. Chamberlain, on the very day of 
the announcement of the Churchill resignation, had made a 
speech that was taken to hold out an olive branch to his old 
friends. Sir William Harcom-t, ever holding stoutly iu Imr 
weather and in foul to the party ship, thought the break-up 
of a great political combination to be so immense an evil, as 
to call for almost any sacrifices to prevent it. He in.stantly 
wrote to Birmingham to express his desire to co-oporate in 
re-union, and in the course of a few daj's five niombers of the 
original liberal cabinet of 1SS6 met at his house in what was 
known as the Round Table Conference.^ 

A letter of ]\rr. Gladstone’s to mo puts some of his 
views on the situation created by the retirement of Lord 
Randolph : — 

Ilawanh'n, Christmas Day, 18S6. — Between Christmas sorviecs, 
a flood of cards and congratulations for the sejison, and many 

* Sir W. Iliiircourt, Mr Cimabcrlaui, Lord itcrachcll, Sir George TrcvcJvau, 

a.nd myself. 
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interesting letters, I am drowned in work to-day, having just at 
p.M. ascertained what my letters are. So forgive me if, first 
thanking you very much for yours, I deal with some points 
rather abruptly. 

1; Churchill has committed an outrage as against the Queen, and 
also the prime minister, in the method of resigning and making 
known his resignation. This, of course, they will work against 
him. 2. He is also entirely wrong in supposing that the finance 
minister has any ruling authority on the great estimates of 
defence. If he had, he would be the master of the country. 
But although he has no right to demand the concurrence of his 
colleagues in his view of the estimates, he has a rather special 
right, because these do so much towards determining budget and 
taxation, to indicate his own views by resignation. I have 
repeatedly fought estimates to the extremity, with an intention 
of resigning in case. But to send in a resignation makes it 
impossible for his colleagues as men of honour to recede. 3. I 
think one of his best points is that he had made before taking 
office recent and formal declarations on behalf of economy, of 
which his colleagues must be taken to have been cognisant, and 
Salisbury in particular. He may plead that he could not reduce 
these all at once to zero. 4. Cannot something be done, without 
reference to the holes that may be picked, to give him some 
support as a champion of economy 1 This talk about the con- 
tinental war, I for one regard as pure nonsense when aimed at 
magnifying our estimates. 

5. With regard to Hartington. What he will do I know not, 
and our wishes could have no weight with him. . . . The position 
is one of such difficulty for H. that I am very sorry for him, 
though it was never more true that he who makes his own bed 
in a certain way must lie in it. Chamberlain’s speech hits him 
very hard in case of acceptance. I take it for granted that he 
Avill not accept to sit among thirteen torics, but will have to 
demand an entry by force, i.e. with three or four friends. To 
accept upon that footing avouUI, I think, be the logical conse- 
quence of all he has said and done since April. In logic, he ought 
to go forward, or, as Chamborlain has done, backward. The 
Queen will, I have no doubt, be brought to bear upon him, and 
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BOOK the nine-tenths of his order. If the Irish question rules all others, 
- ^ all he has to consider is whether he (properly flanked) can serve 

1887. jjjg yje-\v of tiio Irish question. But with this logic we have 
nothing to do. The question for us also is (I think), what is 
best for our view of the Irish question 1 I am tempted to wish 
that he should accept ; it would clear the ground. But I do not 
yet see my Avay with certainty. 

6. With regard to Chamberlain. Brom what has already passed 

between us you know that, apart from the new situation and 
from his declaration, I was very desirous that everything honour- 
able should be done to conciliate and soothe. Uirquestionably his 
speech is a n'OAV fact of great Aveight. He is again a liberal, fjiiiand 
wzewc, and Avill not on all points (as good old Joe Hume used to 
say) SAvear black is AA^hite for the -sake of his vieAvs on Ireland. 
We ought not to Avaste this noAv fact, but take careful account of 
it. On the other hand, I think he Avill see that the moment for 
taking account of it has not come. Clearly the first thing is to 
see Avho are the government. When Ave see this, Ave shall also 
knoAV something of its colour and intentions. I do not think 
Randolph can go back. He Avould go back at a heavy discount. 
If he Avants to minimise, the only Avay I see is that ho should 
isolate his vote on the estimates, form no clique, and proclaim 
strong support in Irish matters and general fjolicy. Thus ho 
might pave a roundabout road of return. ... In things 

Goschen is more of a liberal than Hartington, and he would carry 
Avith him next to nobod3\ 

7. On the Avhole, I rejoice to think that, come Avhat may, this 
alVair Avill really affect progress in the Iri.sh question. 

A happy Christmas to you. It Avill bo happier than that of the 
ministers. 

^Ir. Clud.slonc gave the Round Tabic his ble&sing, his 
‘ general idea being that ho had bettor meddle as little a.s 
possible Avith the -conference, and retain a free hand.' Lord 
Hartington Avonld neither join the conference, nor deny that 
ho thought it premature. While negotiation avus going' on, 
ho said, .somehody must stay at homo, guard the jjo.dtion, 
and keep a Avatch on the movements of the enemy, and this 
duty Avas his. In truth, after encouraging or prc.ssing Mr* 
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Gosclieii to join Uio govornmciiG, it was obviously impossiblo 
to do any tiling tliat would look like desertion cither of him ^ 
or of them. On the other side, both English liberals and 
Irish nationalists were equally uneasy lest the unity of the 
party should bo bought by the sacrilicc of fundamentals. The 
conference was denounced from this quarter as an attempt to 
find a compromise that would help a few men sitting on the 
fence to salvo ‘ their consciences at the expense of a nation’s 
rights.’ Such remarks are worth quoting, t(j illustrate the 
temper of the rank and tile. Mr. JMrnell, though alive to the 
truth that when people go into a conference it usually means 
that they are ready to give up something, ivas thoroughly 
awake to the satisfactory .signiiieaneo of the Birmingham 
overtures. 

Things at the roimd table for some time irent smoothly 
enough. Mr, Chamberlain gradually advanced the whole 
length. Ho publicly committed himself to the expediency of 
establishing some kind of legislative authority in Dublin in 
accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s principle, with a preference 
in his own mind for a plan on the lines of Canada. This he 
followed up, also in public, by the admission that of course the 
Irish lemslaturc must bo allowed to organize their own form 
of executive government, either by an imitation on a small 
scale of all that goes on at Westminster and Whitehall, or in . 
whatever other shape they might think proper. ^ To assent 
to an Irish legislature for such affairs as parliament might 
determine to be distinctively Irish, with an executive rcspoix- 
sible to it, was to accept the party credo on the subject. Then 
the surface became mystcriou.sly ruffled. Language was used 
by some of the plenipotentiaries in public, of which each side 
in turn complained as inconsistent with conciliatory negotia- 
tion in private. At last on the very day on Avhich the pro- 
visional result of the conference Avas laid before Mr. Gladstone, 
there appeared in a print called the Baijtist ^ an article from 
Mr. Chamberlain, containing an ardent plea for the dis- 
establishment of the AVelsh church, but Avarning the AVelsh- 
men that they and the Scotch crofters and the English 

^ See speeches at Hawick, Jan. 22, - Baptist article, in Times, Feb. 25, 

and at Birmingham, Jan. 29, 1887. 1887. 
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labourers, tbirty-two millions of people, must all go witboiifc 
^ mucli-needed legislation because three millions were disloyal, 
while nearly six hundred members of j)ariiament would be 
reduced to forced inactivity, because some eighty delegates, 
representing the policy and receiving the pay of the Chicago 
convention, were determined to obstruct all business until 
their demands had been conceded. Men natiually asked 
Avhat was the use of continuing a discussion, when one party 
to it Avas attacking in this peremptory fashion the very 
j)ersons and the policy that in private he Avas supposed to 
accept. Mr. Gladstone shoAved no implacability. VieAviiig 
the actual character of the Baptist letter, he said to Sir W. 
Harcourt, ‘ I am inclined to think Ave can hardl}^ do more 
noAV, than to say Ave fear it has interposed an unexpected 
obstacle in the Avay of any attempt at tliis moment to sum 
U23 the rcsidt of your communications, Avhich Ave should 
otherwise hopefully have done; but on the other band avo 
are uiiAvilling that so much ground apparently gained should 
be lost, that a little time may soften or remove the present 
ruffling of the surface, and that Ave are quite Avilling that tho 
subject should stand over for resumption at a convenient 
season.’ 

The resumption iieA'^er happened. Two or three weeks 
later, Mr. Chamberlain announced that he did not intend to 
return to the round table.^ No other serious and formal 
attempt Avas ever made on either side to prevent tho liberal 
unionists from hardening into a separate siJecies. When 
they became accomplices in coercion, they cut off the chances 
of re-union. Coercion Avas tho key to the iioaa^ situation. 
Just as at the beginning of 1886, the announcement ot it by 
the tory government mui-ked tho parting of the Avay.s, so Avas 
it noAA'. 

II 

We must noAA* AAuth reasonable cheerfulness turn our 
faces back toAvards Ireland. On the day of his return Ironi 

1 If anybody siioulJ ever wish See also Sir 0. 0. Tfovt-lyan, 'f ay ;> 
furtlicr to disinter the history of this .July 26, JSS7, Mr. Cb.nuberUin . 
fruitiesa episode, he will tiud all the letter to Afr. Evelyn .tA.diley. | 
details in a speech by Sir AVilliam July'J!), 1887, and a speech oUipypn 
Hareourt at Derby, Feb. 27, 1881). at Wolverhampton, April n', 188i. 
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Ireland (August 17, 1886) Mr. Parnell told mo that ho 
■was quito sure that routs could not be paid in iho 
coming -winter, and if the country -was to be kept quiet, 
the governmeiit would have to do something. Ilo hoped 
that they -would do something; otherwise there would be 
disturbance, and that ho did not want. He had made up 
his mind that his interests would be best served by a quiet 
winter. For one thing he know that disturbance would bo 
followed by coercion, and ho knew and often said that of 
course strong coercion must always in the long run win the 
day, little as the victory might be worth. For another thing 
ho apprehended that disturbance might frighten away liis new 
political allies in Great Britain, and destroy the combination 
which ho had so dexterously built up. This Avas noAV a 
dominant element Avith him. Ho desired definitely that the 
next stage of his movement should bo in the largest sense 
political and not agrarian. He brought tAVO or three sots of 
proposals in this sense before the House, and finally produced 
a Tenants Eolief bill. It Avas not brilliantly framed. For in 
truth it is not in human nature, cither Irish or any other, to 
labour the framing of a bill aaEIcIi has no chance of being 
seriously considered. 

The golden secret of Irish goA^ernment Avas ahvays to begin \ 
by trying to find all possible points for disagreement Avith 
anything that INlr. Parnell said or jDroposed, instead of seeking 
Avhether Avhat ho said or proposed might not furnish a basis 
for agreement. The conciliatory tone Avas soon over, and the 
Parnell bill Avas throAvn out. The Irish secretary denounced 
it as permanently upsetting the settlement of 1881, as giving 
a death-bloAV to purchase, and as produced Avithout the proof 
of any real grounds for a general reduction in judicial rents. 
Whatever else he did, said Sir Michael Hicks Beach, he Avould 
never agree to govern Ireland by a policy of blaclonail.^ 

A serious movement folloAved the failure of the government 
to grapple Avith arrears of rent. The policy knoAvn as the 
plan of campaign Avas launched. The plan of campaign Avas 
this. The tenants of a given estate agreed Avith one another 
Avhat abatement t.hey thought just in the current half-year's 

Hans. 309, Sept. 21, 1886. 
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B^OK rent. This iii a body they proffered to landlord or agent. If 
— . it was refused as payment in full, they handed the money to 
a managing committee, and the committee deposited it with 
! some person in whom they had confidence, to be used for the 
I purpose of the struggle.^ That such proceeding constituted 
an unlawful conspiracy nobody doubts, any more than it can 
j be doubted that before the Act of 1875 every trade combina- 
tion of a like kind in this island was a conspiracy. 

At an early stage the Irish leader gave his opinion to the 
present writer : — 

Dec. 7, 1886. — Mr. Parnell called, looking very ill and worn. 
He wished to know what I thought of the effect of the plan of 
campaign upon public opinion. ‘If you mean in Ireland,’ I said, 

‘ of course I have no view', and it would be Avorfch nothing if I had. 
In England, the effect is wholly bad ; it offends almost more even 
than outrages.’ He said he had been very ill and had taken no 
part, so that he stands free and uncommitted. He was anxious 
to have it fully understood that the fixed point in his tactics is 
to maintain the alliance with the English liberals. He referred 
with much bitterness, and very justifiable too, to the fact that 
when Ireland seemed to be quiet some short time back, the 
government had at once begun to draw away from all their 
promises of remedial legislation. If now' rents were paid, meetings 
abandoned, and newspapers moderated, the same thing W'ould 
happen over again as usual. How'ever, he w'ould send for a certain 
one of his lieutenants, and would press for an immediate cessation 
of the A'iolent speeches. 

December 12. — ^Mr. Parnell came, and we had a prolonged 
conversation. Tbo lieutenant had come over, and had defended 
the plan of campaign. Mr. Parnell persevered in his dissent and 
disapproval, and they parted Avith the understanding that the 
meetings should bo dropped, and the movement calmed as much 
as could be. I told him that I had heard from Mr. Gladstone, 
and that ho could not possibly shoAV any tolerance for illegalities. 

That bis opponents should call upon Mr. Gladstone to 
clcnounco the plan of campaign and cut himself off fmm 
iis authors, Avas to be expected. They made the most ot it. 

* .Sec (/ttiitd Ii'ilundf Oct. 23, ISSG. 
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But lie was the last man to be turned aside from the pro- 
secution of a policy that be deemed of overwhelming 
moment, by any minor currents. . Immediately after the 
election, Mr. Parnell bad been informed of bis view that it 
would be a mistake for English and Irish to aim at uniform 
action in parliament. Motives could not be at all points the 
same. Liberals ivere bound to keep in view (next to what 
the Irish question might require) the reunion of the liberal 
party. The Irish were bound to have special regard to the 
opinion and circumstances of Ireland. Common action up 
to a certain degree would arise from the necessities of the 
position. Such was Mr. Gladstone’s view. He was bent on 
bringing a revolutionary movement to what he confidently 
anticipated would be a good end ; to allow a passing phase 
of that movement to divert him, would be to abandon his 
own foundations. No reformer is fit for his task who suffers 
himself to be frightened ofl:“ by the excesses of an extreme 
wing. ’ 

In reply to my account of the conversation with Mr. 
Parnell, he wrote to me ; — 

Hawarden, Decemher 8, 1886. — I have received your very clear 
statement and reply in much haste for the post — making the same 

request as yours for a return. I am glad to find the ' speech 

is likely to he neutralised, I hope effectually. It was really very 
bad. I am glad you write to . 2. As to the campaign in Ire- 

land, I do not at present feel the force of Hartington’s appeal to 
me to speak out. I do not recollect that he ever spoke out about 
Churchill, of whom he is for the time the enthusiastic follower.^ 
3. But all I say and do must be kept apart from the slightest 
countenance direct or indirect to illegality. We too suffer under 
the power of the landlord, but we cannot adopt this as a method 
of breaking it. 4. I am glad you opened the question of inter- 
mediate measures. ... 5. Upon the whole I suppose he sees he 
cannot have countenance from us in the plan of campaign. The 
question rather is how much disavowal. I have contradicted 
a tory figment in Glasgow that I had approved. 

At a later date (September 16, 1887) he wrote to me as to 

1 Lord Randolph had encouraged a plan of campaign in Ulster against 
home rule. 
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an intended speech at Newcastle You Avill, I have no 
^ doubt, press even more earnestly than before on the Irish 
people the duty and policy of maintaining order, and in 
these instances I shall be very glad if you will associate mo 
with yourself.’ 

‘ The plan of campaign,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ was one of 
those devices that cannot be reconciled with the principles 
of law and order in a civilised country. Yet we all knoAv 
I that such devices are the certain result of miso'overnment. 

i ^ 

I With respect to this particular instance, if the plan be 
' blameable (I cannot deny that I feel it difficult to acquit any 
such plan) I feel its authors are not one-tenth part so blame- 
able as the government whose contemptuous refusal of what 
they have now granted, was the j)arent and source of the 
mischief.’ ^ This is worth looking at. 

The Cowper Commission, in February 1887, reported that 
refusal by some landlords explained much that had occurred 
in the way of combination, and that the growth of these 
combinations had been facilitated by the fall in prices, 
restriction of credit by the banks, and other circumstances 
making the payment of rent impossible." Eemarlcablo 
evidence Avas given by Sir Kedvers Buller. He thought 
there should be some means of modifying and redressing the 
grievance of rents being still higher than the people can pay. 
‘You have got a very ignorant poor people, and the law 
should look after them, instead of which it has only looked 
after the rich.’ ^ This rvas exactly Avhat IMr. Parnell had said. 
In the House the government did not believe him; in Ire- 
land they admitted his case to bo true. In one instance 
General Buller Avroto to the agents of the estate that lie 
believed it Aras impossible for the tenants to pa}' tho rent 
that Avas demanded; there might bo live or six rogues 
among them, but in his opinion tho greater number of them 
Avero nearer himinc than paying rcntA In this very case 
rutlrless evictions follorvcd. Tho .same scenes wore enacted 
elsevdiere. Tho landlorcLs AA'cro Avithin their righls, tho courts 
Avero bound by tho law, tho jjolico had no choice but t(J ha<‘k 

J Speech at tlie Mciaonal Hall, ^ Frc'-nmu, Jan. 1SS7. 

July 29, 18S7. ‘ (Jucstious lU, ITJ-G. 
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the courts. Tlie legal case was complete. The moral case 
remained, and it was through these barbarous scenes that in 
a rough and non-logical way the realities of the Irish land 
system for the first time gained access to the minds of the 
electors of Great Britain. Such devices as the plan of cam- 
paign came to be regarded in England and Scotland as what 
they were, incidents in a great social struggle. In a vast 
majority of cases the mutineers succeeded in extorting 
a reduction of rent, not any more innnoderate than the 
reduction voluntarily made by good landlords, or decreed in 
the land-com'ts. No agrarian movement in Ireland was ever 
so unstained by crime. 

Some who took part in these affairs made no secret of 
political motives. Unlike Mr. Parnell, they deliberately 
desired to make government difficult. Others feared that 
complete inaction would give an opening to the Fenian 
extremists. This section had already shomi some signs both 
of their temper and their influence in certain proceedings 
of the Gaelic association ' at Thurles. But the main spring 
was undoubtedly agrarian, and the force of the spring came 
from mischiefs that ministers had refused to face in time. 
‘ What they call a conspiracy noAv,’ said one of the insurgent 
leaders, ' they Avill call an Act of parliament next year.’ So 
it tmmed out. 

The Commission felt themselves ‘ constrained to re- 
commend an earlier revision of judicial rents, on account 
of the straitened circumstances of Irish farmers.’ "What 
the commissioners thus told ministers in the spring was 
exactly what the Irish leader had told them in the pre- 
vious autumn. They found that there were ‘ real grounds ’ 
for some legislation of the kind that the chief secretary, 
miconscious of what his cabinet was so rapidly to come to, 
had stigmatized as the policy of blackmail. 

On the last day of March 1887, the govermnent felt the 
necessity of introducing a measure based on facts that they 
had disputed, and on principles that they had repudiated. 
Leaseholders were admitted, some himched thousand of 
them. That is, the more solemn of the forms of agrarian 
contract were set aside. Other provisions we may pass over. 
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But tliis was not the bill to which the report of the Coiri. 
/ mission pointed. The pith of that report was the revision 
and abatement of judicial rents, and horn the new bill this 
vital point Avas omitted. It could hardly havel been other- 
Avise after a curt declaration made by the prim^ minister in 
the previous August. ' We do not coiitempkite any revision 
of judicial rents/ he said — ^immediately, Voy the Avay, after 
appointing a commission to find out Avbpi';, it Avas that they 
ought to contemplate. ' We do not thi ' nk it Avould be honest 
in tho first place, and Ave think it/5would be exceedingly 
inexpedient.’! Tie noAV repeate.^j^l that to interfere Avith 
judicial rents because prices had f^JaUen, would be to ‘lay your 
axe to the root of the fabric of ci^’^^.j2ised society.’ ^ Before tlie 
bill was introduced, Mr. Balfouf®^.’ gone to fcbe Irisli 

office on the retirement of Sii^r the month 

of March, proclaimed in languaS^ ^nore feiwid, that it 

would be folly and madness to gelemn contracts.^ 

For that matter, the bill even .j, gtood Avas in direct 
contravention to all such high docfi this, inasmuch as 

it clothed a court Avith poAver to solemn' contracts by 

fixing a composition for outstanding' ^^d spreading the 
payment of it over such a time as thcl._ anight think fit. 
That, hoAvcver, Avas tho least part of finally overtook 
tho haughty language of the month o\ f ^tpril. In May tho 
government accepted a proposal that thVo court should not 
only settle the sum due by an applicant^; ‘for relief for out- 
standing debt, but should fix a reasonable!^ rent for the rest 
of tho term. This Avas tho very power 6 f variation that 
ministers had, as it Avere only the day befiore, so roundly 
denounced. But then the tenants in Ulster '^rcre beginning 
to grOAvl. In June ministers Avithdrow the pmver of Auiria- 
tion, for noAV it Avas tho landlords Avho Avoro gro Avling. Then 
at last in July tho prime minister called his party together, 
and told them that if tho bill Avoro not altered, Ulster Avould 
be lost to the unionist caaso, and that after all ho must put 
into the bill a general revision of judicial rents for tiu'co 
years. So finally, as it A\’as put by a speaker of that time, 

* //(Oi.o., 19. ISHti. Jiiid. SI-, April CC, JSS". 
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you h;ivo llio priino minister rejecting in April tho policy C 
Avliicli in ilny lie nceo[)(s ; rejecting in June tho policy Avhich 
ho had accepted in !May; and then in July accepting tho * 
policy ^vhicll ho had rejected in Juno, and which had been 
^s'ithin a few weeks declared by himselt'and his colleaerucs to 
bo inexpedient and dishonest, to ho madness and folly, and 
to be a laying of tho axo to tho very root of tho fabric of 
civilised society. Tho simplest recapitnlatiou made tho 
bitterest satire. 

Tho law that linall}' emerged from theso singular oi^era- 
tlons dealt, it will bo observed in passing, with nothing less 
than tho chief object of Irish industry and the chief form 
of Irish property. Xo wonder that tho landlords lifted up 
angry voices. True, the mini.stor the year before had laid it 
down that if rcctitication of rents should bo proved necessary, 
tho landlords ought to bo compen.'<atcd by tho state. Of this 
coiisolatory balm it is needless to .sa}' no moro was over 
hoard; it was only a graceful scntenco in a speech, and 
proved to havo little relation to purpose or intention. At 
tho Kildaro Street club in Dublin mcmber.s moodily asked 
one another whether they might not just as well have had 
tho policy of ^Mr. Parncirs bill adopted on Collego Green, as 
adopted at Westminster. 


in 

The moment had by this time once more come for 
testing the proposition from which Ur. Gladstone’s policy 
had first started. The tory government had been turned 
out at tho beginning of 1886 upon coercion, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s government had in tho summer of that year 
been beaten upon conciliation. ‘I ventured to state in 
1886,’ said jMr. Gladstone a year later, ^ ' that we h.ad arrived 
at the point rvhere two roads mot, or rather where two roads 
parted; one of them the road that marked the endeavour to 
govern Ireland according to its constitutionally expressed 
wishes; the other the road principally marked by ultra- 
constitutional measures, growing more and more pro- 
nounced in character.’ Others, he said, with whom wo had 
^ Speech on Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) hill, March 29, 1S87. 
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BOOK been in close alliance down to tbafc date, considered that a 
ttod course was open, namely liberal concession, stopping 
Short 01 autonomj^, but upon a careful avoidance of coercioii 
Now it became visible that this was a mistake, and that in' 
default of effective conciliation, coercion was the inevitable 
alternative. So it happened. 

The government again unlocked the ancient armoury, and 
brought out the well-worn engines. The new Crimes biJl in 
most particulars followed the old Act, but it contained one or 
two serious extensions, including a clause afterwards dropped, 
that gave to the crown a choice in cases of murder or certain 
other aggravated offences of carrjdng the prisoner out of his 
own country over to England and trying him before a 
Middlesex jury at the Old Eailey — a puny imitation of tlic 
heroic expedient suggested in 1769, of bringing American 
■3 rebels over for trial in England under a slumbering statute 
of King Henry viii. The most starthnTg imiovation of 
all was that the new Act was henceforth to bo the per- 
manent law of Ireland, and all its di-astic provisions were 
to be brought into force whenever the executive government 
j^leased.^ This Act was not restricted as every former law of 
■y the kind had been in point of time, to meet an emergency ; 
it was made a standing instrument of government. Criminal 
law and procedure is one of the most important of all the 
branches of civil rule, and ccrtaiidy is one of tho most impor- 
tant of all its elements. This was noA\^ in Ireland to shift up 
and down, to bq one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow 
• . at cxccutivo discretion. Acts would bo innocent or would bo 

crimes, just as it pleased the Irish minister. Parliamctit did 
not enact that given things were criminal, but only that they 
should bo criminal when an Irish minister should choose lo 
say so,- Persons charged with them would have tlio benefit 
of a. jury or would be deprived of a jury, as tho Irish minister 
luight think proper. 

i\[r. Parnell was in bad healtli and took little part, but ho 


^ Tliia vital feature of the bill 
was tlisciisscil in the report stage, 
on a motion liinitiug tho operation of 
tho Aetto throe years. Juno 27, 1SS7, 
iYaiis. 310, p. 1U13. Tho clauso was 
rejected by ISO to 111), or a majority 
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made more tlian one pulverising attack in that measured ( 
and frigid style wliicli, in a man who knows his case at hrst ^ 
hand, may be so much more awkward for a minister than 
more florid onslaughts. He discouraged obstruction, and 
advised his followers to select vital points and to leave others 
alone. This is said to have been the first Coercion bill that 
a majority of Irish members voting opposed. 

It was at this point that the government suddenly intro- 
duced their historic proposal for closure by guillotine. 
They carried (June 10) a resolution that at ten o’clock 
on. that day week the committee stage should be brought 
compulsorily to an end, and that any clauses remaining 
undisposed of should be put forthwith without amendment 
or debate. The most remarkable innovation upon parlia- 
mentary rifle and practice since Cromwell and Colonel Pride, 
was introduced by Mr. Smith in a- characteristic speech, well 
larded with phrases about duty, right, responsibility, business 
of the country, and efficiency of the House. These ‘ solemn- 
ising complacencies ’ did not hide the mortifying fact that if 
it had really been one of the objects of Irish members for 
ten years past to work a revolution in the parliament where 
they were forced against their will to sit, they had at 
least, be such a revolution good or bad, succeeded in their 
design. 

Perhaps looking forivard with prophetic eye to a day 
that actually arrived six years later, Mr. Gladstone while 
objecting to the proposal as unjustified, threw the responsi- 
bility of it upon the government, and used none of 
the flaming colours of defiance. The bulk of the liberals 
abstained from the division. This practical accord between 
the two sets of leading men made the parliamehtary revo- 
lution definite and finally clenched it. It was not without 
something of a funereal pang that members with a sense of 
the old traditions of the power, solemnity, and honour of the 
House of Commons came down on the evening of the 
seventeenth of June. Within a week they would be cele- 
brating the fiftieth year of the reign of the Queen, and 
that night’s business was the strange and unforeseen goal at 
which a journey of little more than the same period of time 
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B^OK along the high democratic road had brought the commonalty 
— ^ — 'of the realm since 1832. Among the provisions that went 
1887. without any discussion in committee were those 

giving to the Irish executive the power of stamping an asso- 
ciation as unlawful; those dealing with special juries and 
change of the place of trial; those specifying the various 
important conditions attaching to proclamations, which lay at 
the foundation of the Act ; those dealing with rules, procedure, 
and the limits of penalty. The report next fell under what 
Burke calls the accursed slider. That stage had taken three 
sittings, when the government moved (June 30) that it must 
close in four days. So much grace, however, Avas not needed; 
for after the motion had been carried the liberals Avithdrew 
from the House, and the Irishmen betook themselves to the 
galleries, Avhenco they looked doAvn upon the mechanical 
proceedings below. 


IV 

In Ireland the battle noAV began in earnest. I'ho Irish 
minister Avent into it Avith intrepid logic. Though very 
different men in the deeper parts of character, Macaulay’s 
account of Halifax Avould not be an iU-natured account of ]\h\ 
/Balfour. ‘His understanding av as keen, sceptical, inexhausti- 
;bly fertile in distinctions and objections, his taste refined, his 
' sense of the ludicrous oxc|uisite ; his temper placid and fo'r- 
f giving, but fastidious, and by no means prone cither to inalo- 
= volenceor to enthusiastic admiration.’ His business avus to 
ishoAV' disaffected Ireland that parliament Avas her master. 

" Parliament had put the Aveapon into his hands, and it Avas 
for him to smite his antagonists to the ground. Ho made 
no experiments in judicious mixture, hard bloAvs and soft 
speech, but held steadily to force and fear. His apologist.s 
argued that after all substantial justice Avas done oven in 
Avhat seemed hard cases, and oven if the spirit of law Avero 
sometimes a trille strained. Unluckily the peasant Avith the 
blunderbuss, as he waits behind the hedge for the tyrant or 
the traitor, says just the same. The forces of disorder Avero 
iulinitoly less formidablo tlian they had been a luindrc«l 
times before. The contest was child's play compared A^dtli 
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tho violence ami confusion wiih ^vl\icll Mr. Forster or Lord 
Spencer liad to deal. On tho other liand tho alliance 
between liberals and Irish ‘lavo to tho .struggle a parlia- 
mentary complexion, hy which jio coercion struggle had ever 
been marked hitherto. In. tho dialectic of .senate and plat- 
form, i^lr. Balfour di.splaycd a .strength of wrist, a rapidity, 
an instant roadine.s.s for combat, that look his foc.s by sur- 
prise, and roused in his friend.s a delight hardly surpa.s.sed in 
the politics of our day. 

There was another imponant novelty this time. - To 
England hitherto Irish coercion had been little more than 
a word of common form, used without any thought Avhab tho 
thing itself was like to the people coerced. Now it was 
ditVerent. Coercion had for once become a flaming party 
issue, and when that happens all tho world awakes, ]\Ir. 
Cl ladstono had proclaimed that the clioico lay between con- 
ciliation and coercion. The country would have liked 
conciliation, but did not trust his plan. When coercion 
came, tho two British parties rushcil to their sword.s, and 
tho deciding hod}* of neutrals looked on with anxiety and 
concern. There has never hccii a more strenuously sustained 
contest in tho history of political campaigns. No elibrt was 
spared to bring tho realities of repression A*ividly homo to 
the judgment and feelings of men and women of oiir oavii 
island. English visitors trooped over to Ireland, and brought 
back stories of rapacious landlords, violent police, and 
famishing folk cast out homeles.s upon the wintry roadside. 
Irishmen became the most Avclcomc speakers on British 
platforms, and for tho first time in all our history they got 
a hearing for their lamentable talc. To English audiences 
it was as new and interesting as tho narrative of an African 
ox^dorer or a navigator in tlio Pacific. Our Irish instructors 
even came to the curious conclusion that ordinary inter- 
national estimates must bo revised, .and that Englishmen 
are in truth far more emotional than Irishmen. Ministerial 
speakers, on the other hand, diligently exposed inaccuracy 
here or over-colouring there. They appealed to the English 
distaste for disorder, and to the English taste for mastery, 
and they did nob overlook the slumbering jealousy of popery 
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BMK and priestcraft. But tlie course of affairs ivas too rapid for 

^ ,1 — / them, the strong harsh doses to the Irish patient were too 

188 /. incessant. The Irish convictions in cases where the land was 
concerned rose to 2805, and of these rather over one-half 
were in cases where in England the rights of the prisoner 
would have been guarded by a jury. The tide of common 
popular feeling in this island about the right to combine, the 
right of public meeting, the frequent barbarities of eviction, 
the jarring indignities of prison treatment, flowed stronger 
and - stronger. The general impression spread more and 
more widely that the Irish did not have fair play, that they 
were not being treated about speeches and combination and 
meetings as Englishmen or Scotchmen 'vv'ould bo treated. 
Even in breasts that had been most incensed by the sudden 
reversal of policy in 1886, the feeling slowly gve^v that it 
was perhaps a pity after all that Mr. Gladstone had not 
been allowed to persevere on the fair-sliining path of 
conciliation. 


V 


The pioceedings under exceptional law would make an in- 
structive chapter in the history of the union. Mr. Gladstone 
followed them vigilantly, once or twice without his usual 
exercise of critical faculty, but always bringing into effective 
light the contrast between this squalid policy and his antici- 
pations of his own. Here wo are only concerned with wliat 
affected British opinion on the new policy. One set of dis- 
tressing incidents, not connected with the Crimes xVet, created 
disgust and even horror in the country and sob j\Ir. Gladstone 
on fire. A meeting of some six thousand persons assembled 
in a large public square at Mitchelstown in the county of 
Cork.^ It was a good illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s habitual 
strategy in public movements, that he should have boldly 
and promptly seized on the doings at Mitchelstown as au 
incident well fitted to arrest the attention ot the country. 
'Kemeinbcr Mitchelstown’ became a watchword. He 
chairman, speaking fnnn a carriage that did duty 

Thou a file of puliro 
h the dczisest part of ibe 


platform, opened the procoediiig.s. 
oudeavoured to force a way throug 
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crowd for a go-vernment note-taker. Wiry they did not 
clioose an easier mode of approaeli from the rear, or by the 
side ; why they had not got their reporter on to the platform 
before the business began ; and Avhy they had not beforehand 
asked for accommodation as Avas the practice, were three 
points never explained. The police unable to make a Avay 
through the croAvd retired to the outskirt. The meeting 
Avent on. In a fe^v minutes a larger body of police pressed 
up through the thick of the throng to the platform. A 
violent struggle began, the police fighting their Avay through 
the croAvd Avith batons and clubbed rifles. The croAvd flung 
stones and struck out Avith sticks, and after three or four 
minutes the police fled to their barracks — some tAA’-o hundred 
and fifty yards aAvay. So far there is no material discrepancy 
in the various versions of this dismal story. What followed 
is matter of conflicting testhnony. One side alleged that a 
furious throng rushed after the police, attacked the barrack, 
and half murdered a constable outside, and that the con- 
stables inside in order to save their comrade and to beat oflp 
the assailing force, opened fire from an upper AvindoAv. The 
other side declare that no croAvd folloAved the retreating 
police at all, that the assault on the barrack Avas a myth, 
and that the police fired Avithout orders from any responsible 
officer, in mere bhnd panic and confusion. One old man 
Avas shot dead, tAVO others Avere mortally Avounded and died 
within a Aveek. 

Three days later the affray Avas brought before the House 
of Commons. Any one could see from the various reports 
that the conduct of the police, the resistance of the croAvd, 
and the guilt or justification of the bloodshed, Avere all 
matters in the utmost doubt and demanding rigorous 
inquiry. Mr. Balfour pronounced instant and peremptory 
judgment. The thing had happened on the previous F riday. 
The official report, hoAvever rapidly prepared, could not have 
reached hiin until the morning of Sunday. His officers at 
the -Castle had had no opportunity of testing their official 
report by cross-examination of the constables concerned, nor 
by inspection of the barrack, the line of fire, and other 
material elements of the case. Yet on the strength of this 
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BOOK hastily drami-and unsifted report received by him horn 
— , Ireland on Sunday, and without even waiting for any in- 
1887 formation that eye-witnesses in the House might have to 
lay before him in the course of the discussion, the Irish 
minister actually told parliament once for all, on the after- 
noon of Monday, that he was of opinion, ‘looking at the 
matter in the most impartial spirit, that the police were in 
no way to blame, and that no responsibility rested upon any 
one except upon those who convened the meeting under 
circumstances which they knew would lead to excitement 
and might lead to outrage/ ^ The country was astounded to 
see the most critical mind in all the House swallow an 
untested police report whole; to hear one of the best judges 
in all the country of the fallibility of human testimony, give 
offhand in what was really a charge of murder, a verdict of 
Hot Guilty, after he had read the untested evidence on one 
side. 

The rest was all of a piece. The coroner’s inquest wa.s 
held in due course. The proceedings were not more happily 
conducted than was to he expected where each sidn followed 
the counsels of ferocious exasperation. The jury after some 
seventeen days of it, returned a verdict of Avilful murder 
against the chief police officer and five of his men. This 
inquisition Avas afterwards quashed (February 10, 1888) in 
the Queen’s bench, on the ground that the coroner had 
perpetrated certain irregidaritics of form. Hobody has 
doubted that the Queen’s bench Avas right ; it seemed as if 
there had been a conspiracy of all the demons of human 
stupidity in this tragic bungle, from the first forcing of tho 
reporter through tho crowd, doAvn to the inquc.st on tho 
three slain men and oiiAvard-s. The coroner’s inquc.st having 
broken doAAui, reasonable opinion demanded that some other 
public inquiry should bo held. Even supporters ot tho 
government demanded it. If three men had been killed by 
the police in connection Avith a public meeting in England 
or Scotland, no homo secretary AA'ould have dreamed tor five 
minutes of resisting such a demand. Instead of a public 
inquiry, Avhat tho chief secretary did Avas to .appoint a 
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coiiiuleutial depart luontal eoimniltoc of puliconicu privatt'ly 
to examine, not wliether the tiring was justitied hy the 
oircninatanccs, but. how it eaine about that tlio poli<;o were 
so handled by their olheers that a largo ibreo was put to 
ilitrht bv a disorderly mol>. The tlueo deatlis wt'ru treated 

w •/ «> 

asS mere aeeideut and irrelevance. The committee was ap- 
pointed to correct the iliseipline of the force, .saitl the Irish 
minister, and in no .sense to .^eek jnstilieation for actions 
which, in his opinion, re([uired no ju.slitieation.^ lCndles.s 
.speeches were made in the House and out of it; mcmljcrs 
wont over to ]\litchelsi(uvn to measure disianees, ealeulalo 
angles, and tiro imaginary ritles out of the harraek window'; 
all sorts of theories of rieu«‘het .shots were invented, phot(j- 
graphs and diagrams were t.akeii. Some held the police to 
ho justitied, others lield them to he wholly unjustitied. But 
without a jiidieial impiiry, .such as had been .set up in the 
ease of Belfast in IMMi, all these doings were futile. Tho 
government remained siul)horn. The .slaughter of the three 
men was finally left just as if it had heou tho .slaughter of 
three dug.s. No other incident of Irish administration .stirred 
deeper feelings of disgu.st in Ireland, or of misgiving and 
indignation in England. 

O O 

Here wa.s, in a word, tlio Icey to tho new policy. Evciy act 
of Irish ollicials was to ho defended. No constable could bo 
capable of excess. No magi.strato could err. No prison rule 
was over liar.sh. Every severity technically in order must bo 
politic. 

Yl 

Among olbcr remarkablo incidents, tho Pope cumo to tho 
rescuo, and sent an emissary to incpiirc into Irish affair.s. 
The government had lively hopes of tlio emissary, and whilo 
they beat tho Orange drum in XJlslor with one hand, with 
the other they stealthily twitched tho slccvo of Monsignor 
Persico. It camo to little. Tho Congregation at Eome were 
directed by the Pope to examine whether it was lawful to 
resort to the plan of campaign. They answered that it was 
contrary both to natural justice and Christian charity. The 
papal rescript, embodying this conclusion, was received in 
^ Dec. 3, 1888. Hans. 331, p. 91G. 
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B^OK Ireland with little docility. Unwisely the cardinals had given 

— _ / reasons, and the reasons, instead of springing in the mystic 

1887. region of faith and morals, turned upon issues of fact as to 
fair rents. But then the Irish tenant thought himself a far 
better judge of a fair rent, than all the cardinals that ever 
wore red hats. If he had heard of such a thing as Jansenism, 
he would have known that he was in his own rude way taking 
up a position not unlike that of the famous teachers of Port 
Royal two hundred and thirty years before, that the authority 
of the Holy See is final as to doctiine, but may make a 
mistake as to fact. 


Mr. Parnell spoke tranquilly of ' a document from a distant 
country,' and publicly left the matter to his cathoHc country- 
men.^ Forty catholic members of jjaiiiamcnt met at the 
Mansion House in Dublin, and signed a document in whieli 
they flatly denied every one of the allegations and implica- 
tions about fair rents, free contract, the land commission 
and all the rest, and roundly declared the Ahatican circular to 
be an instrument of the unscrupulous foes both of the Holy 
>See and of the people of Ireland. They told the Pope, that 
while recognising unreservedly as catholics the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Holy See, they avero bound solemnly to 
affirm that Irish cathohes recognise no rights in Romo to 
interfere in their pohtical affairs. A groat mooting in the 
Pheenix Park ratified the same position by acclamation. At 
Cork, under the presidency of the mayor, and jealously 
watched by forces of horse and foot, a great gathering in a 
scene of indescribable excitement protested that they wouUl 
never allow the rack-renters of Ireland to grind them down 
at the instigation of intriguers at Romo. Even in many 
cities in the United States the .same voice was heard. The 


bishops know well that the voice was strongly marked by the 
hansh accent of their Fenian adversaries. They issued a 
declaration of their own, protesting to their Hocks that thf 


rescript was confmed within the spiritual .sphere, and thni 
his holiness was far from wi.shing to prejudice the naiionali.it 
movement. In the closing week of the year, the l^)po hua- 


self judged that the time had come fur him to make known 
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that the action which had been ‘ so sadly misunderstood/ 
had been prompted by the desire to keep the cause in which . 
Ireland was struggling from being weakened by the intro- 
duction of anything that could justly be brought in reproach 
against itd The upshot of the intervention was that the 
action condemned by the rescript was not materially affected 
Avithin the area already disturbed ; but the rescript may have 
done something to prevent its extension elsoAvhere. 

VII 

Among the entries for 1887 there occur : — 

Sandringham, Jan. 29. — A large party. We were received 
with the usual delicacy and kindness, hluch conversation Avith 

the Prince of Wales. . . . Walk with , who charmed 

me much. Jan. 31 . — Off by 11a.m. to Cambridge. . . . Dined 
Avith the master of Trinity in hall. Went over the NeAvnham 
buildings : greatly pleased. SaAv Mr. SidgAvick. Evening service 
at King’s. . . . Feb. 2. — HaAAmrden at 5.30. Set to Avork on 
papers. Finished Greville’s Journals. Feb. 3. — Wroteon Greville. 
Feb. 5. — Felled a chestnut. Feb. 27. — Eead Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Memoirs — an excellent discipline for me. March 5. — Dollis Hill 
[a house near Willesden often lent to him in these times by 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen] a refuge from my timidity, unAvilling 
at 77 to beffin a neAv London house. March 9. — Windsor 

O 

[to dine and sleep]. The Queen courteous as ahvays; some- 
Avhat embarrassed, as I thought. March 29. — Worked on 
Homer, Apollo, etc. Then turned to the Irish business and 
revolved much, Avith extreme difficulty in licking the question 
into shape. Went to the House and spoke II hours as care- 
fully and Avith as much measure as I could. Conclave on 
coming course of business. April 5. — ConA'ersation Avith Mr. 
Chamberlain — ambiguous result, but some ground made. April 
18. — H. of C. 11 - 84 - and 10-2. Spoke l^ h. My voice did its 
duty but AAdth great effort. April 25. — Spoke for an hour upon 
the budget. R. Churchill excellent. Conclave on the forged 
letters. May 1. — Read earlier speeches of yesterday Avith care, 
and AA'orked up the subject of Privilege. Spoke 1^ h. 

1 Tablet, Jan. 5, 1889. 
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B(^K In tTuno (18S/) Mr. Gladstone started on a political cani- 

— / paign in South Wales, where his reception was one of tho 

^^^7. ijiost triumphant in all his career. Kinety-nine hundredths 
of the vast croAvds Avho gave up wages for the sake of seeing 
him and doing him honour Avere strong protestants, yet ho 
said to a correspondent, ‘ they made this demonstration in 
order to secure firstly and mainly justice to catholic Ireland. 
It is not after all a bad country in Avhich such things take 
|)lace.’ 

It Avas at SAvansea that he said Avhat he had to say about 
the Irish members. He had never at any time, from tho 
hour Avhen he formed his government, set up their exclusion 
as a necessary condition of home rule. All that he ever 
bargained for Avas that no proposal for inclusion should bo 
made a ground for impairing real and eflectiA^e self-govern- 
ment. Subject to this he Avas ready to adjourn the matter 
and to leave things as they Avcrc, until experience should 
shoAV the extent of the difficulty and the best Avay of meeting 
it. Provisional exclusion had been suggested by a member 
of great Aveight in the party in 1886. Tho ncAV formula Avas 
provisional inclusion. This announcement restored one very 
distinguished adlierent to Mr. Gladstone, and it appeased tho 
clamour of tho busy knot Avho called themselves imperial 
federationists. Of course it opened just as many iieAV diffi- 
culties as it closed old ones, but both old difficulties and noAV 
fell into the background before tlio struggle in Ireland. 

Ju/ie 2, 1SS7. — OlV at 11. iO. A tumultuous ]}ut interesting 
journey to SAvansea and Singleton, Avhoro Ave Avero landed at 7,30. 
Half a dozen speeches on the way. A small party to dinner. 3. — A 
‘ quiet d.'iy,' Wrote draft to tho associations on tho road, as model. 
Spent the forenoon in settling plans and discussing tho linos 
of my meditated statement to-moivow Aoith Sir Hussc}' 1 ivian 
Lord Aberdare, and i\Ir. Stuart Ilendel, lu tho .'iftoraoou wo Avent 
to the cliiVs and the .Mumbles, and I gave some hour.s to writing 
preliminary note.s on a Imsiness Avhere all depends on the manner 
of handling. Small party to dinner. Loud CunUif and Swansea 
guides. -1. — .More study and note.s. 12-11 the astonishing proco-- 
sion. Si.vty thou-saiid ! Then apohe for near an hour. Dinner ate, 
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near an liundved, arrangements perfect. Spolcc for nearly another 
hour; got through a most difUcuIt business as well as I could 
expect. 5. — Church 1 1 .t.M., notable sermon and 11. C. (service long), 
again 61 r.^r., good sermon. "Wrote to Sir W. Hareourt, Mr. 
Morlcy, etc. Walked in the garden. Considered the question of 
a non-political address ‘ in council ’ ; we all decided against it. G. — 
Surveys in the house, then 12-4 to Swansea for the freedom and 
opening the town library. I was rather jealous of a non-political 
affair at such a time, but could not do less than speak for thirty or 
thirty-five minutes for the two occasions. i-S to Park Farm, the 
beautiful vales, breezy common and the curious chambered cairn. 
Small dinner-party. 7. — Ofi‘ at S.15 and a hard day to London, the 
occasion of processions, hustles, and speeches ; that at Newport in 
the worst atmosphere known since the Black Hole. Poor C. too 
was an invalid. Spoke near an hour to 3000 at Cardiff; about 
I hour at Newport; more brieily at Gloucester and Swindon. 
Much enthusiasm even in the English part of the journey. Our 
party was reduced at Newport to the family, at Gloucester to our 
two selves. C. H. Terraco at G.20. Wrote to get off the House 
of Commons. It has really been a ‘ progress,’ and an extraordinary 
one. 

Ill December 1S87, under the pre.ssing advice of his 
physician, though ‘ with a great lazy reluctance,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone set his face with a family party towards Florence. He 
found the weather more northern than at HaAvarden, but it 
Avas healthy. He Avas faA^ourably impressed by all he saAV of 
Italian society (Engli.sh being cultivated to a degree that 
surprised him), but he did his best to observe Sir AndreAv 
Clark’s injunction that he should practise the Trappiist dis- 
cipline of silence, and the condition of his voice improved 
in consequence. He read Scartazzini’s book on Dante, and 
found it fervid, generally judicial, and most unsparing in 
labour ; and he Avas much interested in Beugnot’s Glmte du 
Paganisme. And as usual, he returned homoAvard as unAvill- 
ingly as he had departed. During the session he fought his 
Irish battle Avith unsparing tenacity, and the most con- 
spicuous piece of his activity out of parliament Avas a 
pilgrimage to Birmingham (November 1888). It Avas a great 
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gathering of lieutenants and leading supporters from every 
^ part of the country. Here is a note of mine : — 

On the day of the great meeting in Bingley Hall, somebody 
came to say that Mr. Gladstone wanted to know if I could supply 
him with a certain passage from a speech of Lord Hartington’s. 
I found him in his dressing-gown, conning his notes and as lively 
as youth. He jumped up and pressed point after point on me, 
as if I had been a great public meeting. I offered to go down 
to the public library and hunt for the passage; he deprecated 
this, but off I went, and after some search unearthed the passage, 
and copied it out. In the evening I went to dine with him before 
the meeting. He had been out for a short walk to the Oratory 
in the afternoon to call on Cardinal Newman. He was not 
allowed, he told me, to see the cardinal, but he had had a long 
talk with Father Neville. He found that Newman was in the 
habit of reading with a reflector candle, but had not a good one. 

‘ So I said I had a good one, and I sent it round to him.' He 
was entirely disengaged in mind during dinner, ate and drank 
his usual quantity, and talked at his best about all manner of 
things. At the last moment he was telling us of John Hunter’s 
confirmation, from his own medical observation, of Homer’s re- 
mark about Dolon ; a bad fellow, whose badness Homer explains 
by the fact that he was a brother brought up among sisters 
only 

avrap o fiovvos fiera nevre KaavyvriT^div, * 

Oliver Cromwell, by the way, was an only surviving boy among 
seven sisters, so we cannot take either poet or surgeon for gospel. 
Time was up, and bore us away from Homer and Hunter. He 
was perfectly silent in the carriage, as I remembered Bright had 
been when years before I drove Avith him to the same hall. The 
sight of the vast meeting Avas almost appalling, from fifteen to 
seventeen thousand people. He spoke Avith great vigour and 
freedom; the fine passages probably heard all over; many other 
passages certaiidy not heard, but his gesture so strong and varied 
as to be almost as interesting as the Avords AA’ould have been, dhe 
speech lasted an hour and fifty minutes ; and he was not at ail 

‘ Iliad, X. ol7. Ifomer and Ifomudc Aije, iii. Hil n. 
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exhausted when ho sat down. The scene at the close was absolutely 
indescribable and incomparable, overwhelming like the sea. 

IIo took part in parliamentary bu.sincs.s at the beginning 
of December. On December 3rd' be .•spoke on Ireland wltb 
immense fervour and passion. }[cwa.s roused violently by 
the chairman’s attempt to rule out strong language from 
debate, and made a vehement passage on that point. 
Tho substance of tho speech rvas rather thin and not new, 
but tho delivery magnideent. Tho Irish nunistcr rose to 
reply at 7.50, and !Mr. Cdadstone reluctantly mado up his 
mind to dino in tho House. A friend by hi.s side .said, 
Ho, and at 8.40 linrricd him down tho back-stairs to a 
hospitable board in Carlton Gardens. Ho was nearly voice- 
less, until it was time for tho rest of ns to go back. A 
speedy meal revived him, and ho was soon discoursing on 
O’Connell and many other persons and things, with bound- 
less force and vivacitv. 
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BOOK The town was thrown into a great ferment. At the political 
< — ^ ^ clubs and in the lobbies, all was complacent jubilation on 
the one side, and consternation on the other. jEven people 
with whom jpolitics were a minor interest were shocked by 
such an exposure of the grievous depravity of man. 

Mr. Parnell did not speak until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, immediately before the division on the second reading 
of the bill. He be gan amid the deepest silence. His denial 
was scornful but explicit. The letter, he said, was an auda- 
cious fabrication. It is fair to admit that the ministerialists 
were not without some excuse of a sort for the incredulous 
laughter with which they received this repudiation. They 
put their trust in the most serious, the most powerful, the 
most responsible, newspaper in the world; greatest in re- 
sources, ill authority, in universal renown. Neglect of any 
possible precaution against fraud and forgery in a document 
to be* used for the purpose of blasting a great political 
opponent would be culpable in no common degree. Of this 
neglect people can hardly be blamed for thinking that the 
men of business, men of the world, and men of honour ' 
Avho were masters of the Times, must be held absolutely 
j incapable. 

Those who took this view were encouraged in it by the 
prime minister. Within four-and-twenty hours he publicly 
took the truth of the story, with all its worst innuendoes, 
entirely for granted. He went with rapid stride from possi- 
bility to probability, and from probability to certainty. In 
a speech, of which precipitate credulity was not the only 
fault, Lord Salisbury let fall the sentence : ‘ When men who 
knew gentlemen who intimately knew Mr. Parnell murdered 
Mr. Burke.’ He denounced Mr. Gladstone for making a 
trusted friend of such a man — one who had 'mixed on 
terms of intimacy with those whose advocacy of assassina- 
tion was well known.’ Then he went further. ‘ You may 
go back,’ he said, ‘to the beginning of British govern- 
ment, you may go back from decade to decade, and irom 
leader to leader,' but you will never find a man who ha.s 
accepted a position, in roforonce to an ally tainted with the 
strong presuniiJtion of conniving at assassination, which 
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lias been accepted by Mr. Gladstone at the present time.’ ^ 
Seldom has party spirit led eminent personages to greater v. 
lengths of dishonouring absurdity. 

Now and afterwards people asked why Mr. Parnell did 
not promptly bring his libellers before a court of law. The 
answer was simple. The case would naturally have been 
tried in London. In other words, not only the plaintiff’s 
own character, but the whole movement that he represented, 
would have been submitted to a Middlesex juiy, with all the 
national and political prejudices inevitable in such a body, 
and with all the twelve chances of a disagreement, that 
would be almost as disastrous to Mr. Parnell as an actual 
verdict for his assailants. The issues were too great to be 
exposed to the hazards of a cast of the die. Then, why not 
lay the venue in Ireland ? It was true that a favourable 
verdict might just as reasonably be expected from the pre- 
possessions of Dublin, as an unfavourable one from' the 
prepossessions of London. But the moral effect of an Irish 
verdict upon English opinion would be exactly as worthless, 
as the effect of an English verdict in a political or inter- 
national case would be upon the judgment and feeling of 
Ireland. To procure a condemnation of the Times at the 
Four Courts, as a means of affecting English opinion, would 
not be worth a single guinea. Undoubtedly the subsequent 
course of this strange history fully justified the advice that 
Mr. Parnell received in this matter from the three persons 
in the House of Commons with whom on this point he took 
counsel. 

II 

The prudent decision against bringing a fierce political 
controversy before an English judge and jury was in a few 
months brought to nought, from motives that have remained 
obscure, and with results that nobody could foresee. The 
next act in the drama was the institution of proceedings 
for libel against the Times in November 1887, by an Irish- 
man who had formerly sat in parliament as a political 
follower of Mr. Parnell. The newspaper met him by denying 
that the articles on Pamiellism and Crime related to him. 

1 April 20, 1SS7. -- 
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It went on to plead that the statements in the articles were 
— ^ — / true in substance and in fact. The action Avas tried before 
1888. Lord Coleridge in July 1888, and the ncAvspaper Avas repre' 
presented by the advocate who happened to be'the principal 
law officer of the croAvn. The plaintiffs counsel picked out 
certain passages, said that his client Avas one of the persons 
intended to be libelled, and claimed damages. He was 
held to have made an undoubted prima facie case on the 
tAvo libels in Avhich he had been specifically named. This 
gave the enemy his chance. The attorney general, speak- 
ing for three days, opened the whole case for the neAvspaper; 
repeated and enlarged upon the charges and allegations 
in its articles ; stated the facts which he proposed to give in 
evidence ; sought to establish that the fac-simile letter Avas 
really signed by Mr. Parnell ; and finally put foiuvard other 
letters, now produced for the first time, Avhich carried com- 
plicity and connivance to a further point. These charges he 
said that he should prove. On the third day he enthely 
changed his tack. Having launched this mass of criminat- 
ing imputation, he then suddenly bethought him, so he said, 
of the hardships Avhich his course A\muld entail upon the 
•' Irishmen, and asked that in that action he should not be 
called upon to prove anything at all. The Irishmen and 
their leader remained under a load of odium that the laAV 
officer of the croAvn had cast upon them and declined to 
substantiate. 

The production of this further batch of letters stirred Mr, 
Parnell from his usual impassiveness. His former deter- 
mination to sit still Avas shaken. The day after the 
attorney general’s speech, he came to the present Avriter to 
say that he thought of sending a paragraph to the noAA’s- 
papers that night, Avith an announcement of his intention 
to bring an action against the Times, narroAved ' to the issue 
of the letters. The old arguments against an action Avero 
again pressed upon him. He insisted, on tho other side, 
that he Avas not afraid of cross-examination; that they 
might cross-examine as much as ever they pleased, either 
about the doings of the land league or tho letters; that his 
hands Avould be found to be clean, and tho letters to be gross 
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BOOK far more intolerable than the scandal that it was to dis- 
^ , sipate. The government met the Irish leader with a refusal 
and an offer. They would not give a committee, but they 
were willing to propose a commission to consist wholly 
or mainly of judges, with statutory power to inquire into 
‘ the allegations and charges made against members of 
parliament by the defendants in the recent action.’ If the 
gentlemen from Ireland were prepared to accept the offer, 
the government would at once put on the paper for the 
following Monda}?', notice of motion for leave to bring in a 
bill.i 

When the words of the notice of motion appeared in 
print, it was found amid universal astonishment that the 
special commission was to inquire into the charges and 
allegations generally, not only against certain members of 
parliament, but also against ' other persons.’ The enormity 
of this sadden extension of the operation was palpable. A 
certain member is charged with the authorship of incrimi- 
nating letters. To clear his character as a member of 
parliament, he demands a select committee. We decline to 
give a committee, says the minister, but we offer you a com- 
mission of judges, and you may take our offer or refuse, as 
, 3’’ou please ; only the judges must inquire not merely into 

your question of the letters, but into all the charges and 
allegations made against all of you, and not these onl}*, but 
into the charges and allegations made against other people 
as well. This was extraordinary enough, but it was not all. 

It is impossible to feel much surprise that Mr. Parnell 
was ready to assent to any course, however unconstitutional 
that course might be, if only it led to the exposure of an 
insufferable wrong. The credit of parliament and the 
sanctity of constitutional right were no supreme concern oi 
his. He was burning to got at any expedient, committee or 
commission, which should enable him to unmask and smite 
his hidden foes. Much of his private language at this time 
was in some respects vague and ineffectual, but ho wa.s 
naturally averse to any course that might, in his own words, 
look like backing down. 'Of course,’ he said, ‘I am nob 
1 Hans. July 12, 1SS8, p. 1102. 
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sure that we shall come olf with flyiug colours. But I think 
we shall. I am never sure of anything.' He was still con- 
fident that ho had the clue. 

On the second stage of the transaction, Mr. Smith, in 
answer to various questions in the early part of the sitting, 
made a singular declaration. The hill, he said, of which he 
had given notice, was a hill to he introduced in accordance 
with the offer already made. ‘ I do not desire to dehate the 
proposal ; and I have put it in this position on the Order 
Book, in order that it may he rejected or accepted hy the 
honourable member in the form in which it stands.’ Then 
in the next sentence, he said, ‘ If the motion is received and 
accepted by the House, the bill will he printed and circu- 
lated, and I will then name a day for the second reading. 
But I may say frankly that I do not anticipate being able to 
make provision for a debate on the second reading of a 
measure of this kind. It was an offer made by the govern- 
ment to the honourable gentleman and his friends, to 
be either accepted or rejected.’^ The minister treated his 
bill as lightly as if it were some small proposal of ordinary 
form and of even less than ordinary importance. It is 'not 
inconceivable that there was design in this, for Mr. Smith 
concealed under a surface of plain and homely worth a 
very full share of parliamentary craft, and he knew well 
enough that the more extraordinary the measure, the more 
politic it always is to open with an air of humdrum. 

The bill came on at midnight July 16, in a House stirred 
with intense excitement, closely suppressed. The leader of 
the House made the motion for leave to introduce the most 
curious innovation of the century, in a speech of half-a- 
minute. It might have been a formal bill for a provisional 
order, to be taken as of course. Mr. Parnell, his ordinary 
pallor made deeper by anger, and with unusual though very 
natural vehemence of demeanour,- at once hit the absurdity 
of asking him whether he accepted or rejected the bill, not 
only before it was printed but without explanation of its 
contents. He then pressed in two or three weighty sen- 
tences the deeper absurdity of leaving him any option at 

^ Hans. July 16, p. 1410. 
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BOOK all. ^ The attorney general had said of the story of the 
— — - facsimile letter, that if it was not genuine, it was the worst 
libel ever launched on a public man. If the first lord 
believed his attorney, said Mr, Parnell, instead of talking 
about making a bargain with me, he ought to have come 
down and said, ‘The government are determined to have 
this investigation, whether the honourable member, this 
alleged criminal, likes it or not. ’ ^ 

That was in fact precisely what the government head 
determined. The profession that the bill was a benevolent 
device for enabling the alleged criminals to extricate them- 
selves was very soon dropped. The offer of a boon to be 
accepted or declined at discretion was transformed into a 
grand compulsory investigation into the connection of 
the national and land leagues with agrarian crime, and 
the members of parliament were virtually put into the 
dock along with all sorts of other persons who chanced 
to be members of those associations. The effect was 
certain. Any facts showing criminality in this or that 
member of the league would be taken to show criminality 
in 'the organization as a whole, and especially in the political 
leaders. And the proceeding could only be vindicated by 
the truly outrageous principle that where a counsel in a 
suit finds it his duty as advocate to make grave charges 
against members of parliament in court, then it becomes an 
obligation on the government to ask for an Act to appoint a 
judicial commission to examine those charges, if only they 
are grave enough. 

The best chance of frustrating the device was lost when 
the bill was allowed to pass its first reading unopposed. 
Three of the leaders of the liberal opposition — two in the 
Commons, one in the Lords — were for making a bold stand 
against the bill from the first. J\[r. Gladstone, on the con- 
trary, with his lively instinct for popular feeling out of 
doors, disliked any action indicative of reluctance to fixee 
inquiry; and though holding a strong view that no case 
had been made out for putting aside the constitutional and 
convenient organ of a committee, yet ho thought that an 

‘ Ham. July IG, ISSS, p. 1405, 
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inquiry under tlioroui^dily competent and impartial judges, 
after the right and true method of proceeding had been ^ 
refused, \Yas still bettor than no proceeding at all. This much 
of assent, however, was qualilied. ‘ I think,’ he said, ‘ that 
an inquiry under thoroughly competent and impartial judges 
is better than none. But that inquiry must, I think, be put 
into such a shape as shall correspond with the general law 
and principles of justice.’ As ho believed, the first and most 
indispensable conditions of an eiVectivc inquiry were want- 
ing, and without them ho ‘ certainly would have no responsi- 
bility whatever.’ ^ 

Bor the first few days politicians were much adrift. They 
had moments of compunction. Whether friends or foes of 
the Irish, they wore perplexed by the curious double aspect 
of the measure. Mr. Parnell himself began to feel mis- 
givings, as he came to realise the magnitude of the inquiry, 
its vast expense, its interminable length, its unfathomable 
uncertaintie.s. On the day appointed for the second reading 
of the bill appointing the commission (July 23), some other 
subject kept the business back until seven o’clock. Towards 
six, Mr. Parnell who was to open the debate on his own side, 
came ■ to an English friend, to ask whether there would be 
time for him to go away for an hour ; ho wished to examine 
some new furnace for assaying purposes, the existence of 
gold in AVicklow being one of his fixed ideas. So steady 
was the composure of this extraordinary man. The English 
friend grimly remarked to him that it would perhaj)s be 
rather safer not to lose sight of tho furnace in which at any 
moment his own assaying might begin. His speech on this 
critical occasion was not one of his best. Indifference to his 
audience often made him meagre, though he was scarcely 
ever other than clear, and in this debate there was only one 
effective point which it was necessary for him to press. The 
real issue was whether the reference to the judges should be 
limited or unlimited; should be a fishing inquiry at large 
into the history of an agrarian agitation ten years old, or 
an examination into definite and specified charges against 
named members of parliament. The minister, in moving 

1 Hans. 329, July 23, 1888, p. 263. 
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SGcond reading, no longer left it to tlie Irish, members 
^ , to accept or reject; it now rested, he said, with the House 
to decide. It became evident that the acuter members of 
the majority, fully awakened to the opportunities for destroy- 
ing the Irishmen which an unlimited inquisition might 
furnish, had made up their minds that no limit should be 
set to the scope of the inquisition. Boldly they tramj)ed 
through a thick jungle of fallacy and inconsistency. They 
had never ceased to insist, and they insisted now, that Mr. 
Parnell ought to have gone into a court of law. Yet they 
fought as hard as they could against every proposal for 
making the procedure of the commission like the procedure 
of a laAv court. In a court there would have been a specific 
indictment. Here a specific indictment was what they 
most positively refused, and for it they substituted a roving 
inquiry, which is exactly what a court never undertakes. 
They first argued that nothing but a commission was avail- 
able to test the charges against members of parliament. 
Then, when they had bethought themselves of further 
objects, they argued round that it was unheard of and 
inconceivable to institute a royal commission for members 
of parliament alone. 

All arguments, however unanswerable, Avere at this stage 
idle, because Mr. Parnell had reverted to his original resolu- 
tion to accept the bill, and at his request the radicals sitting 
beloAV him abandoned their opposition. Tho bill passed the 
second reading without a division. This circumstance per- 
mitted the convenient assertion, made so freely afterVvards, 
that the bill, irregular, unconstitutional, violent, as it might 
be, at any rate received the unanimous assent of the House 
of Commons. 

Stormy scenes marked tho progress of the bill through 
committee. Seeing the exasperation produced by their 
shifting of the ground, and the delay which it avouIcI 
naturally entail, ministers resolved on a bold step, ft Avas 
noAV August. Govcriunent remembered tho process by 
Avhich they had carried the Coercion bill, and they im- 
proved upon it. After three days of committee, they moved 
that at one o’clock in the morning on tho fourth sitting the 
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chainnan should break oil' discussion, put fortli\YitIi the 
question already proposed from the cliair, then successively 
puD forthwith all the romaininj,^ clauses, and so report the 
bill to the blouse. This process shut out all amoiidnionts 
not reached at the fatal hour, and is the most drastic and 
sweeping of all forms of closure. In the case of the Coercion 
bill, resort to the guillotine was declared to bo warranted by 
the urgency of social order in Ireland. That plea was at 
least plausible. No such plea of urgency could bo invoked 
for a measure, which on!}' a few days Ijcfore the government 
had considered to bo of .such secondary importance, that 
the simple rejection of it by .Mr. Parnell was to bo enough 
to induce them to withdraw it. The bill that had been 
prolVered as a generous concession to Irish members, was 
now violently forced upon them without debate. Well 
might Mr. Gladstone speak of the most extraordinary scries 
of proceedings that ho had ever known. ^ 

III 

The three judges first met on September 17, ISSS, to .settle 
their procedure. They .sat for one hundred and twenty-eight 
days, and rose for the last time on November 22, 1889. 
More than four hundred and lifty witnesses were examined. 
One counsel spoke for five days, another for seven, and a 
third for nearly twelve. The mammoth record of the pro- 
ceedings tills eleven folio volumes, making between seven 
and eight thousand pagc.s. The questions put to witnesses 
numbered ninety-eight thousand. 

It was a strange and fantastic scene. Three judges Avere 
trying a social and political revolution. The leading actors 
in it were virtually in the dock. The tribunal had been 
specially set up by their political opponents, without giving 
them any effective voice either in its composition or upon 
the character and scope of its powers. For the first time in 
England since the Great Rebellion, men Avere practically put 
upon their trial on a political charge, Avithout giving them 
the protection of a jury. For the first time in that period 
judges Avere to find a verdict upon the facts of crime. The 
1 Hans. Aug. 2, 1888, p. 1282. 
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BOOK charge placed in the forefront was a charge of conspiracy. 

— ^ . But to call a combination a conspiracy does not make it a 
1888. conspiracy or a guilty combination, unless the verdict of a 
jury pronounces it to be one. A jury would have taken all 
the large attendant circumstances into account. The three 
judges felt themselves bound expressly to shut out those 
circumstances. In words of vital importance, they said, ‘ We 
must leave it for politicians to discuss, and for statesmen to 
- determine, in what respects the present laws affecting land 
in Ireland are capable of improvement. We have no com- 
mission to consider ivhether the conduct of ivhich they are 
accused cctn be ^palliated by the circumstances of the t ime, or 
whether it should be condoned in consideration of benefits 
alleged to have residted from their action.’’^ When the pro- 
ceedings were over. Lord Salisbury applauded the report as 
' giving a very complete view of a very curious episode of our 
internal history.’ ^ A very complete view of an agrarian 
rising — though it left out all palliating circumstances and 
the whole state of agrarian law ! 

Instead of opening with the letters, as the country ex- 
pected, the accusers began by rearing a prodigious accumula- 
tion of material, first for the Irish or agrarian branch of their 
case, and then for the American branch. The government 
helped them to find them witnesses, and so varied a host Avas 
never seen in London before. There Avas the peasant from 
Kerry in his frieze SAwalloAv-tail and knee-breeches, and the 
Avoman in her scarlet petticoat Avho runs barefoot OA'cr the 
bog in GalA\\ay. The convicted member of a murder club 
Avas brought up in custody from Mountjoy prison or Mary- 
borough. One of the most popular of the Irish representa- 
tives had been fetched from his dungeon, and Avas to be seen 
Avandering through the lobbies in search of his Avarders. 
Men Avho had been shot by moonlighters limped into the 
box, and poor Avomen m their blue-hooded cloaks told pitiful 
tales of midnight horror. The sharp spy Avas there, Avho dis- 
closed sinister secrets from cities across the Atlantic, and the 
uncouth informer Avho betrayed or invented the history of 
rude and ferocious plots hatched at the country cross-roads 

‘ lienorl, p. 5. - .‘M-, p. 13u(. 
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or over the peat fire in desolate cabins in western Ireland. 
Divisional commissioners with their ledgers of agrarian v 
offences, agents with hags full of figures and documents, 
landlords, priests, prelates, magistrates, detectives, smart 
members of that famous constabulary force which is the 
arm, eye, and ear of the Irish government — all the characters 
of the Irish melodrama were crowded into the corridors, and 
in their turn brought out upon the stage of this surprising 
theatre. 

The proceedings speedily settled down into the most 
wearisome drone that was ever heard in a court of law. The 
object of the accusers was to show the complicity of the 
accused with crime by tracing crime to the league, and 
making every member of the league constructively liable for 
every act of which the league was constructively guilty. 
Witnesses were produced in a series that seemed intermin- 
able, to tell the story of five-and-twenty outrages in Mayo, 
of as many in Cork,, of forty-two in Galway, of sixty-five 
in Kerry, one after another, and all with immeasurable 
detail. Some of the witnesses spoke no English, and the 
English of others was hardly more intelligible than Erse. 
Long extracts were read out from four hundred and forty 
speeches. The counsel on one side produced a passage that 
made against the speaker, and then the counsel on the other 
side found and read some qualifying passage that made as 
strongly for him. The three judges groaned. They had 
already, they said plaintively, ploughed through the speeches 
in the solitude of their own rooms. Could they not be taken 
as read ? No, said the prosecuting counsel; we are building 
up an argument, and it cannot be built up in a silent 
manner. In truth it was designed for the public outside 
the court, ^ and not a touch could be spared that might 
deepen the odium. Week after week the ugly tale went on 
— a squalid ogre let loose among a population demoralised 
by ages of wicked neglect, misery, and oppression. One side 
strove to show that the ogre had been wantonly raised by 
the land league for political objects of their own; the 
other, that it was the progeny of distress and wrong, that 

1 Evidence, iv. p. 219. 
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league had rather controlled than kindled its ferocity, 
— ^ / and that crime and outrage were due to local animosities for 
1889. -which neither league nor parliamentary leaders were 
answerable. 

On the forty-fourth day (February 5) came a lurid glimpse 
from across the Atlantic. The Irish emigration had carried 
with it to America the deadly passion for the secret society. 
A spy was produced, not an Irishman this time for a 
wonder, but an Englishman. He had been for eight-and- 
twenty years in the United States, and for more than twenty 
of them he had been in the pay of Scotland Yard, a military 
spy, as he put it, in the service of his country. There is no 
charge against him that he belonged to that foul species 
who provoke others to crime and then for a bribe betray 
them. He swore an oath of secrecy to his confederates in 
the camps of the Glan-na-Gael, and then he broke his oath 
by nearly every post that went from New York to London. 
It is not a nice trade, but then the dynamiter’s is not a 
nice trade either.^ The man had risen high in the secret 
brotherhood. Such an existence demanded nerves of steel ; 
a moment of forgetfulness, an accident with a letter, the slip 
of a phrase in the two parts that he was playing, would have 
doomed him in the twinkling of an eye. He now stood a 
risforous cross-examination like iron. There is no reason to 
think that he told lies. He was perha|)S a good deal less 
trusted than he thought, for he does not appear on any 
occasion to have forewarned the police at homo of any 
of the dynamite attempts that four or five years earlier had 
startled the English capital. The pith of his week’s evidence 
was his account of an interview between himself and Mr. 
Parnell in the corridors of the House of Commons in April 
1881. In this interview, Mr. Parnell, ho said, expressed his 
desire to bring the Fenians in Ireland into lino with his own 
constitutional movement, and to that eird requested the 
spy to invite a notorious leader of the physical force party iti 
' America to come over to Ireland, to arrange a harmoniou.s 
understanding. jMr. Parnell had no recollection of Llie inter' 

^ The common-sense view of the Ifcnry James (Cassell ami Co.), rP- 
employment of such a man seems i f'J-ol, and -19 1-5. 
to ha set out in the speech of Sir 
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view, thotiiik he Uloui'lit it very po.ssihla Unit lui inLerviow 
nn'irhl have tukeii pi:u'e. It was niKiuuhtvdly edd that tho^ 
spy havlie^ once ift his line owr so hig a lisli, should never 
atLorward.s have made any atLeinpt to draw him »)n. The 
judges, hf>w<'Ver, found u[)ou a review of ‘the prohaliilitics 
of the c.is(>,' that the. conversation m the corridor really took 
place, that tite spy's account was correct, and that it was not 
impossible that in c<mversa(iou with astippo.sed revolutionist, 
Mr. rarnell may liave used .suciv language as to leave the 
impressioti that he agreed witli Ids interlocutor, Perha[).s a 
nunc exact way itf putting it would be that the spy talked 
the Fenian ducirijie of pijysical force, and that .Mr. Parnell 
listened. 

IV 

At Iasi, on the liftictli day (Fehruary i f, bSSO), ami not 
hefore, the court reached tlie husines.s tliat had led to it.s 
own cre.ttiun. 'I'hrce hatches of letters had been produced 
by the new.s['aper. The manager of tlio newsj)apor tolil his 
story, and then the immediate purveyor of the letters told 
hi.s. Marvellous slurie.s they were. 

Tlio manager was convinced from the beginning, as lio 
ingenuously .said, (pule independently of luindwriting, that 
the letters were genuine, M’hy { he was asked. Because ho 
felt they were tlic sort of letters ih.at Mr. Parnell would bo 
likely to write. He counted, not wholly without some 
reason, on the public .sharing this inspiration of his own in- 
dwelling liglit. The day was approaching for tlic division on 
the Coercion hill. Fvory journalist, .said tho manager, must 
choose his moment, lie now thought the moment suitable 
for making tho puhlie acipiuintcd with Uio character of tho 
Irishmen. So, with no hotter evidence of autliority Lluui his 
linn faith that it was tho sort of letter that Mr. Parnell 
would be likely to write, on the morning of the second read- 
ing of the Coercion hill, ho launched tho facsimile letter. 
In the early part of 1888 ho received from tho same hand 
a second batch of letters, and a third batch a few days later. 
His total payments amounted to over two thousand five 
hundred pounds. He still asked no questions as to the 
source of these exjiensivo documents. On the contrary he 
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B^OK particularly avoided the subject. So much for the cautious 

— / and experienced man of business. 

1889. ^ natural course would have been now to carry the 

inquiry on to the source of the letters. Instead of that, the 
prosecutors called an expert in handwriting. The court 
expostulated. Why should they not hear at once where the 
letters came from ; and then it might be j)i’oper enough to 
hear what an expert had to say ? After a final struggle the 
prolonged tactics of deferring the evil day, and prejudicing 
the case up to the eleventh hour, were at last put to shame. 
The second of the two marvellous stories was now to be told. 

The personage who had handed the three batches of letters 
to the newspaper, told the Court how he had in 1885 com- 
piled a pamphlet called Parnellism Unmaslced, partly from 
materials communicated to him by a certain broken-down 
Irish journalist. To this unfortunate sinner, then in a state 
of penury little short of destitution, he betook himself one 
winter night in Dublin at the end of 1885. Long after, 
when the game was up and the whole sordid tragi-comedy 
laid bare, the poor wretch wrote : ‘ I have been in difficulties 
and great distress for want of money for the last twenty 
years, and in order to find means of support for myself and 
my large family, I have been guilty of many acts which must 
for ever disgrace me.’ ^ He had now within reach a guinea 
a day, and much besides, if he would endeavour to find any 
documents that might be available to sustain the charges 
made in the pamphlet. After some hesitation the bargain 
was struck, a guinea a day, hotel and travelling expenses, and 
a round price for documents. Within a few months the needy 
man in clover pocketed many hundreds of pounds. Only 
the author of the history of Jonathan Wild the Great could 
do justice to such a story of the Yagabond in Luck — a jaunt 
to Lausanne, a trip across the Atlantic, incessant journeys 
backward and forward to Paris, the jingling of guineas, the 
rustle of hundred-pound notes, and nosv and then perhaps 
a humorous thought of simple and solemn people in now.s- 
paper offices in London, or a moment’s meditation on that 
perplexing law of human affiiirs by which the weak things 
I Feb. 2-1, 1S39. Evidence, vi. y. 20. 
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of tlie -world are cliosen to confound the things that are 
mighty. 

The moment came for delivering the documents in Paris, 
and delivered they were with details more grotesque than 
anything since the foolish baronet in Scott’s novel was 
taken by DoustersAvivel to, find the buried treasure in Saint 
Euth’s. From first to last not a test or check was applied 
by anybody to hinder the fabrication from running its course 
without a hitch or a crease. When men have the demon of 
a fixed idea in their cerebral convolutions, they easily fall 
victims to a devastating credulity, and the victims were now 
radiant as, with microscope and calligraphic expert by their 
side, they fondly gazed upon their prize. About the time 
when the judges were getting to work, clouds arose on 
this smiling horizon. It is good, says the old Greek, that 
men should carry a threatening shadow in their hearts 
even under the full sunshine. Before this, the manager 
learned for the first time, what was the source of the letters. 
The blessed doctrine of intrinsic certainty, however, which 
has before now done duty in far graver controversy, pre- 
vented him from inquiring as to the purity of the source. 

The toils were rapidly enclosing both the impostor and the 
dupes. He was put into the box at last (Feb. 21). By the 
end of the second day, the torture had become more than 
he could endure. Some miscalled the scene dramatic. That 
is hardly the right name for the merciless hunt of an abject 
fellow-creature through the doublings and windings of a 
thousand lies. The breath of the hounds was on him, and 
he could bear the chase no longer. After proceedings not 
worth narrating, except that he made a confession and then 
committed his last perjury, he disappeared. The police 
traced him’ to Madrid. When they entered his room with 
their warrant (March 1), he shot himself dead. They found 
on his corpse the scapulary worn by devout catholics as a 
visible badge and token of allegiance to the heavenly powers. 
So in the ghastliest wreck of life, men still hope and seek for 
some mysterious cleansing of the soul that shall repair all. 

This damning experience was a sharp mortification to 
the government, who had been throughout energetic con- 
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in the attack. Though it did not come at once 
— ,-1 — ' formally into debate, it exhilarated the opposition, and Mr. 

1890. Gladstone himself was in great spirits, mingled with intense 
indignation and genuine sympathy for Mr. Parnell as a man 
who had suffered an odious wrong:. 

o 

VI 

The report of the commission was made to the crown on 
February 13, 1890. It reached the House of Commons 
about ten o’clock the same eveninsr. The scene was curious, 
— the various speakers droning away in a House otherwise 
profoundly silent, and every member on every benck, in- 
cludmg high ministers of state, plunged deep and eager into 
the blue-book. The general impression was that the find- 
ings amounted to acquittal, and everybody went home in 
considerable excitement at this final explosion of the 
damaged blunderbuss. The next day Mr. Gladstone had 
a meeting with the lawyers in the case, and was keen fox- 
action, in one form or another; but on the whole it was 
agreed that the government should be left to take the 
initiative. 

The rej)ort -was discussed in both Houses, and strong 
speeches were made on both sides. The government (Mar. 3) 
proposed a motion that the House adoj^ted the report, 
thanked the judges for their just and impartial conduct, and 
ordered the report to be entered on the journals. Mr. Glad- 
stone followed with an amendment, that the House deemed 
it to be a duty to record its reprobation of the false charges 
of the gi-avest and most odious desci-iption, based on calumny 
and on forgery, that had been brought against members of 
the House ; and, while declaring its satisfaction at the ex- 
posure of these calumnies, the House expressed its regret at 
the wrong inflicted and the suffering and loss endured 
through a protracted period by reason of these acts of 
flagrant iniquity. After a handsome tribute to the honour 
and good faith of the judges, ho took the point that some of 
the opinions in the report were in no sense and no degree 
judicial. How, for instance, could three judges, sitting ton 
years after tho fact (1879-80), determine bettor than any- 
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body else ibal distress and extravagant rents bad nothing 
to do with crime ? Why should the House of Commons ^ 
declare its adoption of this linding without question or 
correction ? Or of this, that the rejection of the Disturbance 
bill by the Lords in 18 S 0 had nothing to do with the increase 
of crime ^ ilr. Forster had denounced the action of the 
Lords with indignation, and was not ho, the responsible 
minister, a belter witness than the three judges in no contact 
with contemporary fact ? How were the judges authorised to 
alHrm that the Land bill of ISSl had not been a great cause 
in mitigating the condition of Ireland ? Another conclusive 
objection was that — on the declaration of the judges them- 
selves, rightly made by them — what wo Icnow to bo essential 
portions of the evidence were entirely excluded from their 
view. 

He next turned to the findings, first of censure, then 
of acquittal. The findings of censure were in substance 
three. First, seven of the respondents had joined the league 
with a view of separating Ireland from England. The idea 
was dead, but j\[r. Gladstone was compelled to say that in 
his opinion to deny the moral authority of the Act of Union 
was for an Irishman no moral offence whatever. Hero the 
law-officer sitting opposite to him busily took down a note. 

‘ Yes, yes,' Mr. Gladstone exclaimed, ‘ you may take my words 
down. I heard you examine your witness from a pedestal, 
as you felt, of the greatest elevation, endeavouring to press 
homo the monstrous guilt of an Irishman who did not allow 
moral authority to the Act of Union. In my opinion the 
Englishman has far more cause to blush for the means by 
which that Act was obtained.' As it happened, on the only 
occasion on Avhich Mr. Gladstone paid the Commission a 
visit, he had found the attorney general cross-examining a 
leading Irish member, and this passage of arms on the Act 
of Union between counsel and witness then occurred. 

The second finding of censure Avas that the Irish members 
incited to intimidation by speeches, knoAving that intimida- 
tion led to crime. The third Avas that they never placed 
themselves on the side of laAv and order ; they did not assist 
the administration, and did not denounce the party of 
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BOOK physical force. As if this, said Mr. Gladstone, had not 

— ^ / been the subject of incessant discussion and denunciation in 

1890. parliament at the time ten years ago, and yet no vote of 
condemnation was passed upon the Irish members then. 
On the contrary, the tory party, knowing all these charges, 
associated with them for purposes of votes and divisions; 
climbed into office on Mr. Parnell’s shoulders ; and through 
the viceroy with the concurrence of the prime minister, took 
Mr. Parnell into counsel upon the devising of apian for Irish 
government. Was parliament now to affirm and record a 
finding that it had scrupulously abstained from ever making 
its own, and without regard to the counter-allegation that 
more crime and worse crime was prevented by agitation? 
It was the duty of parliament to look at the whole of the 
facts of the great crisis of 1880-1 — to the distress, to the 
rejection of the Compensation bill, to the groAvfeh of evictions, 
to the prevalence of excessive rents. The judges expressly 
shut out this comprehensive survey. But the House was 
not a body with a limited commission; it was a body of 
statesmen, legislators, politicians, bound to look at the whole 
range of circumstances, and guilty of misprision of justice if 
they failed so to do. ‘ Suppose I am told,’ he said in not- 
able and mournful words, ‘ that without the agitation Ireland 
would never have had the Land Act of 1881, are you prepared 
to deny that ? I hear no challenges upon that statement, 
for I think it is generally and deeply felt that without the 
agitation the Land Act would not have been passed. As the 
man responsible more than any other for the Act of 1881 — 
as the man whose duty it was to consider that question clay 
and night during nearly the whole of that session — I must 
record my firm opinion that it would not have become the 
law of the land, if it had not been for tho agitation with 
which Irish society was convulsed.’ ^ 

This bare table of his leading points docs nothing to 
convey the impression made by an extraordinarily ime 
performance. When the speaker came to the findings ot 
acquittal, to tho dismissal of the infamous charges ot the 
forged letters, of intimacy with tho Invincibles, ot being 

^ Scu above p. 20G. 
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accessory to the assassinations in the Park, glowing passion 
in Yoice and gesture reached its most powerful pitch, and 
the moral appeal at its close was long remembered among 
the most searching words that he had ever spoken. It was 
not forensic argument, it was not literature; it had every 
note of true oratory — a fervid, direct and pressing call to his 
hearers as ‘ individuals, man by man, not with a responsi- 
bility diffused and severed until it became inoperative and 
worthless, to place himself in the position of the victim of 
this frightful outrage ; to give such a judgment as would 
bear, the scrutiny of the heart and of the conscience of 
every man when he betook himself to his chamber and was 
still.’ 

The awe that impressed the House from this exhortation 
to repair an enormous wrong soon passed away, and debate in 
both Houses went on the regular lines of party. Everything 
that was found not to be proved against the Irishmen, was 
assumed against them. Not proven was treated as only an 
evasive form of guilty. Though the three judges found that 
'there was no evidence that the accused had done this thing 
or that, yet it was held legitimate to argue that evidence 
must exist — if only it could be found. The public were to 
nurse a sort of twilight conviction and keep their minds in 
a limbo of beliefs that were substantial and alive — only the 
light was bad. 

In truth, the public did what the judges declined to do. 
They took circumstances into account. The general effect 
of this transaction was to promote the progress of the 
great unsettled controversy in Mr. Gladstone’s sense. The 
abstract merits of home rule were no doubt untouched, 
but it made a difference to the concrete argument, whether 
the future leader of an Irish parliament was a proved 
accomplice of the Park murderers or not. It presented 
moreover the chameleon Irish case in a new and singular 
colour. A squalid insurrection awoke parliament to the 
mischiefs and wrongs of the Irish cultivators. Eeluctantly 
it provided a remedy. Then in the fulness of time, ten 
years after, it dealt with the men who had roused it to its 
duty. And how ? It brought them to trial before a special 
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BOOK tribunal, invented for the purpose, and. with no jury; it 
. allowed them no voice in the constitution of the tribunal; it 
1890. exposed them to long and harassing proceedings; and it 
thereby levied upon them a tremendous pecuniary fine. 
The report produced a strong recoil against the flagrant 
violence, passion, and calumny, that had given it bhth ; and 
it affected that margin of men, on the edge of either of the 
two great parties by whom electoral decisions are finally 
settled. 



CHAPTER IV 


AJ7 INTERIM 
{ISSd-lSQl) 

The nobler a soul is, the move objects of compassion it hath. 

— Bacon. 

At the end of 1S88 Mr. Gladstone with his wife and others 
of his house was carried off by Mr. Rendel’s friendly care to v 
Naples. Hereto, he told Lord Acton, ‘ we have been induced 
by three circumstances. First, a warm invitation from the 
Dufferins to Romo ; as to which, however, there are cons as 
well as pros, for a man who like me is neither Italian nor 
Curial in the view of present policies. Secondly, our kind 
friend Mr. Stuart Rendel has actually offered to be our con- 
ductor thither and back, to perform for us the great service 
which you rendered us in the trip to Munich and Saint- 
Martin. Thirdly, I have the hope that the stimulating 
climate of Naples, together with an abstention from speech 
greater than any I have before enjoyed, might act upon my 
“vocal cord,” and partially at least restore it.' 

At Naples he was much concerned with Italian policy. 

To Lord Granville. 

Jan. 13, 1889. — My stay here where the people really seem 
to regard me as* not a foreigner, has brought Italian affairs 
and policy very much home to me, and given additional force and 
vividness to the belief I have always had, that it Avas sadly impolitic 
for Italy to make enemies for herself beyond the Alps. Though I 
might try and keep back this sentiment in Rome, even my silence 
might betray it and I could not promise to keep silence altogether. 

I think the impolicy amounts almost to madness especially for a 
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country which carries ivith her, nestling in her bosom, the ‘stancl- 
^ ing menace ’ of the popedom. . . . 

To J. Morley. 

Jan. 10.— I hope you have had faith enough not to ho troubled 

about my supposed utterances on the temporal power I will not 

trouble you ^vith details, but you may rest assured I have never said 
the question of the temporal power was anything except an Italian 
question. I have a much greater anxiety than this about the 
Italian alliance with Germany. It is in my opinion an awful error 
and constitutes the great danger of the country. It may be asked, 

‘ What have you to do with it ? ’ ' More than people might suppose. 

I find myself hardly regarded here as a foreigner. They look 
upon me as having had a real though insignificant part in the 
Liberation. It will hardly be possible for me to get through the 
affair of this visit -without making my mind known. On this 
account mainly I am verging towards the conclusion that it 
will be best for me not to visit Eome, and my wife as it happens 
is not anxious to go there. If you happen to see Granville or 
Rosebery please let them know this. 

We have had on the whole a good season here thus far. Afany 
of the days delicious. We have been subjected here as well as in 
London to a course of social kindnesses as abundant as the waters 
which the visitor has to drink at a watering place, and so enervat- 
ing from the abstraction of cares that I am continually tliinking of 
the historical Capuan winter. I am in fact totally demorali.sed, 
and cannot wish not to continue so. Under the circumstances 
Fortune has administered a slight, a very slight physical correction. 

A land-slip, or rather a Tufo rock-slip of 50,000 tons, has come 
down and blocked the proper road between us and Naples. 

To Lord Acton. 

Jan. 23, 1889. — Rome is I think definitely given up, I shall bo 
curious to know your reasons for approving this (jmn rifoih. 
]\Ieantime I will just glance at mine, I am not so much afraid of 
the Pope as of the Italian government and court. My sentiments 
are so very strong about the present foreign policy. The foreign 
policy of the government but not I fear of the government onl)'. 

If I went to Rome, and saw the King and the minister, as I must, 
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I should bo treading upon eggs all the time with them. I cou! 
not speak out uninvited; and it is not satisfactory to be silei 
in the presence of those interested, when the feelings are vei 
strong. . . . 

These feelings broke out in time in at least one anonj 
uious article.^ He told Lord Granville how anxious he 
that no aclmowledgraent of authorship, direct or indirec 
should come from any of his friends. ‘ Such an article ( 
necessity lectures the European states. As one of a publi 
of three hundred and more millions, I have a right to d 
this, but not in my own person.’ This strange simplieit 
rather provoked his friends, for it ignored two things- 
first, the certainty that the secret of authorship would gc 
out; second, if it did not get out, the certainty that th 
European states would pay no attention to such a lectur 
backed by no name of weight — perhaps even whether i 
were so backed or not. Faith in lectures, sermons, article; 
even books, is one of the things most easily overdone. 

Most of my reading, he went on to Acton, has been about the Jew 
and the Old Testament. I have not looked at the books you kindl; 
sent me, except a little before leaving Hawarden ; but I want to ge 
a hold on the broader side of the Mosaic dispensation and the Jewish 
history. The great historic features seem to me in a largo degre 
independent of the critical questions which have been raised abou 
the redaction of the Mosaic books. Setting aside Genesis, and th 
Exodus proper, it seems difficult to understand how either Mose 
or any one else could have advisedly published them in thei 
present form ; and most of all difficult to believe that men goinj 
to work deliberately after the captivity would not have managec 
a more orderly execution. My thoughts are always running bad 
to the parallel question about Homer. In that case, those wh( 
hold that Peisistratos or some one of his date was the compiler 
have at least this to say, that the poems in their present form ar( 
such as a compiler, having liberty of action, might have aimec 
at putting out from his workshop. Can that be said of tht 
Mosaic books 1 Again are we not to beheve in the second and 

^ ‘ The Triple Alliance and Italy’s Place in It.’ By Outidanos. Conterii- 
'poTo.t'y HevieiOf Oct. 1SS9. bee Appendix. 
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third Temples as centres of worship because there was a temple 
. at Leontopolis, as we are told Out of the frying - pan into 
the fire. ’ 

^Ylien liG loft Amalfi (Feb. 14) for the north, he found 
himself, he says, in a public procession, with great crowds at 
the stations, including Crispi at Rome, wdio had once been 
his guest at Ha warden. 

After his return home, he wrote again to Lord Acton : — 

Api'il 28, 1889. — I have long been wishing to write to you. 
But as a rule I never can write any lettei’s that I wish to write. 
My volition of that kind is from day to day exhausted by the 
Avorrying demand of letters that I do not A\dsh to write. Every 
year brings me, as I reckon, from three to five thousand new 
correspondents, of Avhom I could gladly dispense Arith 99 per cent. 
May you never be in a like plight. 

Mary shoAved me a letter of recent date from you, Avhich re- 
ferred to the idea of my Avriting on the Old Testament. The 
matter stands thus ; An appeal Avas made to me to Avrite something 
on the general position and claims of the holy scriptures for the 
Avorking men. I gave no pledge but read (Avhat Avas for me) a 
good deal on the laAvs and history of the Jews AA'ith only two 
results : first, deepened impressions of the vast interest and im- 
portance attaching to them, and of their fitness to be made the 
subject of a telling popular account; secondly, a discovery of the 
necessity of reading much more. But I have never in this con- 
nection thought much about Avhat is called the criticism of the Old 
Testament, only seeking to learn hoAV far it impinged upon the 
matters that I really Avas thinking of. It seems to me that it 
does not impinge much. ... It is the fact that among other 
things I Avish to make some sort of record of my life. You any 
truly it has been very full. I add fearfully full. But it has 
been in a most remarkable degree the reverse of self-guided and 
self-siuruested, with reference I mean to all its best known aims. 
Under this surface, and in its daily habit no doubt it ha.s been 
selfish enough. Whether anything of this kind Avill over come 
ofFds most doubtful. Until I am released from politio.s by the 
solution of the Irish problem, I cannot e\'en surv'oy the field. 
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T turn to the world of action. It has long hcon in my mind to 
found something of which a library would bo the nucleus. I 
incline to begin with a temporary building here. Can you, who 
have built a library, give mo any advice 1 On account of lire I 
have half a mind to corrugated iron, with felt sheets to regulate 
the temperature. 

Have you read any of the works of Dr. Salmon ? I have just 
linished his volume on Infallibilit}’, which lills me with admiration 
of its easy movement, command of knowledge, singular faculty 
of disentanglement, and great skill and point in argument; though 
he does not quite make one love him. He touches much ground 
trodden bv Dr. Dollin<mr : almost invariabU' atrrceiim with him. 

H 

July 25, 1889, was the fiftieth anniversary of his marriage. 
Tho Prince and Princess of IValcs sent him what he calls a 
beautiful and splendid gift. Tho humblest were a.s ready 
as the highest with their tributes, and comparative si.rangers 
as ready as tho nearest. Among countless others who wrote 
was Bishop Lightfoot, great master of so much learning ; — 

I hope you will receive this tribute from one who regards your 
private friendship a.s one of the great privileges of his life. 

And Dbllinger : — 

If I were fifteen years younger than I am, how happy I would 
be to come over to ray beloved England once more, and see you 
surrounded by your sons and daughters, loved, admired, I would 
almost say wor.shipped, by a whole grateful nation. 

On the other side, a clever lady having suggested to 
Browning that he should write an inscription for her to 
some gift for Mr. Gladstone, received an answer that ha.s 
interest, both by the genius and fame of its writer, and as 
a sign of widespread feeling in certain circles in tho.se 
days ; — 

Surely your kindness, even your sympathy, will bo extended to 
me Avhen I say, with sorrow indeed, that I am unable now con- 
scientiously to do what, hut a few years ago, I would have ao 
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B^K least attempted with such pleasure and pride as might almost 
— ^ / promise success. I have received much kindness from that extra- 

ordinary personage, and what my admiration for his transcendent 
abilities was and ever will be, there is no need to speak of. But 
I am forced to altogether deplore his present attitude with respect 
to the liberal party, of which I, the humblest unit, am still a 
member, and as such grieved to the heart by every fresh utter- 
ance of his which comes to my knowledge. Were I in a position 
to explain publicly how much the personal feeling is independent 
of the political aversion, all would be easy j but I am a mere man 
of letters, and by the simple inscription which would truly testify 
to what is enduring, unalterable in my esteem, I should lead 
people — as well those who know me as those who do not — to 
believe my approbation extended far beyond the bounds which 
unfortunately circumscribe it now. All this — even more — Avas 
on my mind as I sat, last evening, at the same table Avith the 
brilliantly-gifted man Avhom once — but that ‘ once ’ is too sad to 
remember. 


At a gathering at Spencer House in the summer of ISSS, 
when this year of felicitation opened, Lord Granville, on 
behalf of a number of subscribers, j)resented Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone Avith tAvo portraits, and in his addi-ess spoke of 
the long span of years through Avhich they had enjoyed 
‘ the unclouded blessings of the home.' The exirressiou Avas 
a just one. The extraordinary splendour and exalted joys 
of an outer life so illustrious Avere matched in the inner 


circle of the hearth by a happy order, affectionate reciprocal 
attachments, a genial round of kindliness and duty, that 
from year to year Avont on untarnished, unstrained, unbroken. 
Visitors at HaAvarden noticed that, though the tAA’o lieads 
of the house Avere noAv old, the AA'hole atmos})hcrc seemed 
somehoAv to be alum Avith the freshness and Augour of youth , 
it Avas one of the youngest of households in its interests and 
activities. The constant tension of his mind never iinpaired 
his tenderness and Aviso solicitude fur family and kiustolk, 


and for all about him; and no man ever had sucli obsoiA- 
anco of decorum Avith such entire Iroodom Iroin pharisaism. 
Nor did the order and moral prosperity of ids oAvn homo 
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leave him complacently forgetful of fellow-creatures to whom 
life’s cup had been dealt in another measure. On his first < 
entry upon the field of responsible life, he had formed a 
serious and solemn engagement with a friend — I suppose it 
was Hope-Scott — that each would devote himself to active 
service in some branch of religious work.^ He could not, 
without treason to his gifts, go forth like Selwyn or Patte- 
son to Melanesia to convert the savages. He sought a 
missionary field at home, and he found it among the un- 
fortunate ministers to ‘the great sin of great cities.’ In 
these humane efforts at reclamation he persevered all 
through his life, fearless of misconstruction, fearless of the 
levity or baseness of men’s tongues, regardless almost of the 
possible mischiefs to the public policies that depended on 
him. Greville- tells the story how in 1853 a man made an 
attempt one night to extort money from Mr. Gladstone, then 
in office as chancellor of the exchequer, by threats of ex- 
posure ; and how he instantly gave the offender into custody, 
and met the case at the police office. Greville could not 
complete the story. The man was committed for trial. Mr. 
Gladstone directed his solicitors to see that the accused was 
properly defended. He was convicted and sent to prison. 
By and by Mr. Gladstone inquired from the governor of the 
prison how the delinquent was conducting himself. The. 
report being satisfactory, he next wrote to Lord Palmerston, 
then at the home office, asking that the prisoner should be 
let out. There was no worldly wisdom in it, we all know. 
But then what are people Christians for ? 

We have already seen^ his admonition to a son, and how 
much importance he attached to the dedication of a certain 
portion of our means to purposes of charity and religion. 
His example backed his precept. He kept detailed accounts 
under these heads from 1831 to 1897, and from these it 
appears that from 1831 to the end of 1890 he had devoted 
to objects of charity and religion upwards of seventy 
thousand pounds, and in the remaining years of his life 
the figure in this account stands at thirteen thousand five 

^ See above, vol. i. i)p. 99, 568. " Tliii'd Part, vol. i., p. 62. 

^ Vol. i. p. 206. 
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B^K hundred — this besides thirty thousand pounds for his 
— » cherished object of founding the hostel and library at Saint 

1890. Deiniol s. His friend of early days, Henry Taylor, says in 
one of his notes on life that if you know how a man deals 
with money, how he gets it, spends it, keeps it, shares it, you 
know some of the most important things about him. His 
old chief at the colonial office in 1846 stands the test most 
nobly. 

Ill 

Near the end of 1889 among the visitors to Hawarden 
was Mr. Parnell. His air of good breeding and easy com- 
posure pleased everybody. Mr. Gladstone’s own record is 
simple enough, and contains the substance of the affair as 
he told me of it later : — 

Bee, 18, 1889. — Eoviewed and throw into form all tho points 
of possible amendment or change in tho plan of Irish government, 
etc., for my meeting with Mr. Parnell. He arrived at 5.30, and 
we had two hours of satisfactory conversation ; hut he put off the 
pros of it. 19. — ^Two hours more with Mr. P. on points in Irish 
government plans. He is certainly one of tho very best people to 
deal with that I have ever known. Took him to tho old castle. 
He seems to notice and appreciate everything. 

Thinking of all that had gone before, and all that was so 
soon to come after, anybody with a turn for imaginary 
dialogue might easily upon this theme compose a striking 
ifiece. 

In the spring of 1890 !Mr. Gladstone spent a week at 
Oxford of which ho spoke with immenso enthusiasm. 
was an honorary fellow of All Souls, and hero ho went into 
residence in his own right Avith all the zest of a virfcuoii.s 
freshman bent upon a first class. Though, I daresay, pretty 
nearly nnanimous against his recent policies, they Avorc all 
fascinated by his simplicity, his freedom from assumption 
or parade, his eagerness to know how leading branclic.s of 
Oxford study fared, his naturuluc.ss and pleasant inaiuiers. 
He Avroto to Mrs. Gladstone (Fob. 1): — 

Here I am safe and sound, and launched anew on my univcv-fity 
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career, all my days laid out and occupied until the morning of this 
day week, when I am to return to London. They press me to 
stay over the Sunday, but this cannot bo thought of. T am 
received wiih inl'mitc kindness, and the rooms they have given 
mo are delightful. Weather didl, and light a medium between 
London and Ilawarden. I have scon man}' already, including 
Liddon and Aeland, who goes up to-morrow for a funeral early 
on Monday. Actually I have engaged to give a kind of Homeric 
lecture on Wednesday to the members of the union. The warden 
and his sisters are courteous and hospitable to tbo last degree. 
He is a unionist. The living here is very good, perhaps some put 
on for a guest, but I like the tone of the college ; the fellows are 
men of a high class, and their convei’sation is tliat of meii with 
Avork to do. I had a most special purpose in coming hero Avhich 
will be more than ans^vcrcd. It Avas to make myself safe so far as 
might be, in the articles^ Avhich eighteen months ago I undertook 
to Avrite about the Old Testament. This, as you knoAv perhaps, 
is noAV far more than the How the battle-ground of belief. There 
are here most able and instructed men, and I am already deriving 
great benefit. 

Sometliing that fell from him one morning at break- 
fast in the common room led in duo time to the election 
of Lord Acton to bo also an honorary member of this dis- 
tinguished society. ‘ If my suggestion,’ Mr. Gladstone Avrote 
to one of the felloAvs, ‘ really contributed to this election, then 
I feel that in the dregs of my life I have at least rendered 
one service to the college. My ambition is to visit it and 
Oxford in company Avith him.’ 

IV 

In 1890 both NeAvman and Dullinger died. 

I have been asked from many quarters, Mr. Gladstone said to 
Acton, to Avrite about the Cardinal. But I dare not. First, I do 
not knoAV enough. Secondly, I should be puzzled to use the little 
knoAvledge that I have. I Avas not a friend of his, but only an 

^ These articles appeared in Good volume form under the title of The 
Words (March -November 1900), and Imprefjnable Each of Holy Scripture. 
were subsequently published in 
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a.cc[iiaiiitaiic6 treated, with, extraordinary kindness whom it would 
/ ill become to note what he thinks defects, while the gi’eat powers 
and qualities have been and udll be described far better by others. 
Ever since he published his University Sermons in 1843, I have 
thought him unsafe in philosophy, and no Butlerian though a 
warm admirer of Butler. No ; it was before 1843, in 1841 when 
he published Tract XC. The general argument of that tract was 
unquestionable ; but he put in sophistical matter without the 
smallest necessity. What I recollect is about General Councils : 
where in treating the declaration that they may err ho virtually 
says, ‘ No doubt they may — unless the Holy Ghost prevents them.’ 
But he was a wonderful man, a holy man, a very refined man, and 
(to- me) a most kindly man. 

Of Dr. Dbllinger he contributed a charming account to a 
weekly print, ^ and to Acton he wrote : — 

I have the fear that ray Bollinger letters will disappoint you. 
"When I was 'with him, he spoke to me with the utmost freedom ; 
and so I think ho wrote, but our correspondence was only occa- 
sional. I think nine-tenths of my intercourse with him was oral ; 
Avith Cardinal Newman nothing like one-tenth. But with neitlier 
was the mere corpus of my intercourse great, though in B.’s case it 
was very precious, most of all the very first of it in 1845. . . . 
With my inferior faculty and means of observation, I have long 
adopted your main proposition. His attitude of mind was more 
historical than theological. When I first knew him in 1845, and 
he honoured me with very long and interesting conversations, they 
turned very much upon theology, and I derived from him what 
I thought very valuable and steadying knowledge. Again in 187 1 
during a long walk, when wo spoke of the shocks and agitation of 
our time, he told me how the A^’afican decrees had required itim to 
reperuse and retry the whole circle of his thought. He did uut 
make known to me any general result ; but he had by that time 
found himself wholly detached from the Council ut Lront, vhicii 
was indeed a logical necessity from his preoetUng action. The 
Bonn Coufevonce appeared to show him nearly ;it the .standing 
point of anglicau theology. I thought him mure liberal as a 

I Spiiikit, Aug. 30, Ih'JO. 
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tlieologian than as a politician. On the point of church establish- 
ment he was as impenetrable as if he had been a Newdegate, He 
would not see that there were two sides to the question. I long 
earnestly to know what progress he had made at the last towards 
redeeming the pledge given in one of his letters to me, that the 
evening of his life was to he devoted to a great theological con- 
struction. ... I should have called him an anti- Jesuit, but in 
no other sense, that is in no sense, a Jansenist. I never saw th© 
least sign of leaning in that direction. 

V 

Here the reader may care to have a note or two of talk 
with him in these days : — 

At DoUis Hill, Sunday, Feb. 22, 1891. ... A few minutes after 
eight Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone came in from church, and we 
three sat down to dinner. A delightful talk, he was in full 
force, plenty of energy without vehemence. The range of topics 
was pretty wide, yet marvellous to say, we had not a single 
word about Ireland. Certainly no harm in that. 

J. M, — A friend set me on a hunt this morning through 
Wordsworth for the words about France standing on the top 
of golden hours. I did not find them, but I came across a good 
line of Hartley Coleridge’s about the Thames : — 

‘ And the thronged river toiling to the main.’ 

Mr. G-. — Yes, a good line. Toiling to the main recalls 
Dante : — 

‘ Su la marina, dove ’1 Po discende. 

Per aver pace eo’ seguaci sui. ’ ^ 

J. M. — Have you seen Symonds’s re-issued volume on Dante 1 
’Tis very good. Shall I lend it you 1 ’ 

Mr. G -. — Sure to be good, but not in the session. I neverdook 
at Dante unless I can have a great continuous draught of him. 
He ’s too big, he seizes and masters you. 

J. M. — Oh, I like the picturesque bits, if it ’s only for haif-an- 
hour before dinner; the bird looking out of its nest for the 

* Inf. v. 98 ; ‘ Where Po descends for rest Avith his tributary streams.’ 
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dawn, the afternoon bell, the trembling of the water in the 
... morning light, and the rest that everybody knows. 

Mr. Cf. — No, I cannot do it. By the way, ladies nowadays keep 
question books, and among other things ask their friends for the 
finest line in poetry. I think I'm divided between three, perhajis 
the most glorious is Milton's — \Somehow this line slij}^ed from 
memm'y, but the reader might gmssihhj do u'orse than turn over 
Milton in search for his finest line.'] Or else Wordsworth's — 

‘ Or hear old Triton blow his -wreathed horn.' Yet what so 
splendid as Penelope’s about not rejoicing the heart of anybody ' 
less than Odysseus 1 

rt x^lpovos avbpos iv(j)palvoipi vorjpa.^ 

He talked a great deal to-night about Homer; very confident 
that he had done something to drive away the idea that Homer 
was an Asiatic Greek. Then avo turned to Scott, whom he held to 
be by far the greatest of his countrymen. I suggested John 
Knox. ‘ No, the line must be draAvn firm betAveen the Avriter and 
the man of action; no comparisons there.’ 

J. M. — Well, then, though I love Scott so much that if any man 
chooses to put him first, I Avon’t put him second, yet is there not 
a vein of pure gold in Burns that gives 3 mu pause 1 

Mr. G. — Burns very fine and true, no doubt ; but to imagine a 
Avhole group of characters, to marshal them, to set them to AA'ork, 
to sustain the action — I must count that the test of highest and 
most diversified quality. 

We spoke of the neAv Shakespeare coming out. I said I had been 
taking the opportunity of reading vol. i., and should go over it all 
in successive volumes. Mr. G. — ‘Falstali'is Avonderful — one of tbo 
most Avonderful things in literature.' 

Full of interest in Hamlet, and enthusiasm for it — comes closer 
than ary other phy to some of the .strangest secrets of human 
nature — Avhat is the key to the mysterious hold of this play on 
the Avorld’s mind 1 I produced my favourite proposition that 
Measure for }[easnrc is one of the most modern of all the play.s ; 
the profound analysis of Angelo and his moral catastrophe, the 
strange figure of the duke, the deep ii-ony of our modern time in 
it all. But I do not think he cured at all for this aort of erilicisin. 


' OU. w. h'J. 
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Ho is too health}', too ohjcctiYC, too simple, for all the com- 
plexities of moclcra morbid analysis. 

Talked of historians ; Lecky’s two last volumes he had not yet 

read, but had tokl him that, save for one or two Idols duo 

to contemporary passion, they were perfectly honourable to Lccky 
in every way. Lccky, said Mr. G,, ‘has real insight into the 
motives of statesmen. Now Carlyle, so mighty as ho is in Hash 
and penetration, has no eye for motives. Macaulay, too, is so 
caught by a picture, by colom*, by surface, that he is seldom to be 
' counted on for just account of motive.’ 

lie had been reading with immense interest and satisfaction 
Sainte-Bcuve’s llldorij of Port Poi/al^ Avhich for that matter de- 
serves all his praise and more, though diflcrent parts of it arc 
written from antagonistic points of view. Vastly struck by Saint- 
Cyrau. When did the notion of the spiritual director make its 
appoaraUce in Europe 1 Had asked both Dullinger and Acton on 
this curious point. For his own part, he doubted whether the 
office existed before the Reformation. 

J. M . — Whom do you reckon the greatest Pope 1 
d/r. G . — I think on the whole. Innocent ill. But his greatness was 
not for good. What did ho do 1 Ho imposed the dogma of tran- 
substantiation ; ho is responsible for the Albigensian persecutions ; 
he is responsible for the crusade which ended in the conquest of 
Byzantium. Have you ever realised what a deadly blow was the 
ruin of Byzantium by the Latins, how Avonderful a fabric the 
Eastern Empire Avas 1 

J. M. — Oh, yes, I u.scd to knoAv my Finlay better than most 
books. Mill used to say a page of Finlay AA'as Avorth a chapter of 
Gibbon : he explains hoAV decline and fall came about. 

Mr. G . — Of course. Finlay has it all. 

He tried then to make out that the eastern empire Avas more 
Avonderful than anything done by the Romans ; it stood out for 
eleven centuries, AA'lule Rome fell in three. I pointed out to him 
that the Avhole solid framcAvork of the eastern empire Avas after 
all built up by the Romans. But ho is philhellene all through 
past and present. 
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He talked a great deal to-night about Homer; very confident 
that he had done something to drive av-ay the idea that Homer 
was an Asiatic Greek. Then Ave turned to Scott, Avhom ho held to 
be by far the greatest of his countrymen. I suggested John 
Knox. ‘ No, the line must be draAvn firm between the writer and 
the man of action ; no comparisons there.’ 

</. 31. — Well, then, though I love Scott so much that if any man 
chooses to put him first, I won’t put him second, yet is there not 
a vein of pure gold in Burns that gives you pause 1 

Mr. Gr . — Burns very fine and true, no doubt; but to imagine a 
whole group of characters, to marshal them, to set them to ivork, 
to sustain the action — I must count that the test of highest and 
most diversified quality. 

We spoke of the new Shakespeare coming out, I said I had Ijoen 
taking the opportunity of reading vol. i., and should go over it all 
in successive volumes. Mr. G . — ‘ FalstaiV is v'onderful one of the 
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Full of interest in Ilamht, and enthusiasm for it comes closer 
than any other play to some of the strangest secret.s of human 
nature — Avhat is the key to the mysterious hold of thb ph^ 
the world’s mindl I produced my favourite pioposition 1 1 
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* Od. XX, 
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He is too healthy, too objective, too sim])le, for all the com- C 
plexities of modern morbid analysis. 

Talked of historians ; Lceky’s two last volnmos he had not yet *' 

read, but had told him that, save for one or two blots duo 

to co)itemporary passion, they were perfectly honourable to Lccky 
ill every way. Lccky, said Mr. CL, ‘has real insight into the 
motives of statesmen. Now Carljde, so might}’’ as ho is in Hash 
and penetration, lias no eye for motives. Macaulay, too, is so 
caught by a picture, by colour, b}'- surface, that he is seldom to be 
' counted on for just account of motive.’ 

lie had been reading with immense interest and satisfaction 
Sainte-Bouve’s Jlistonj of Fori Iloyal, which for that matter de- 
serves all his praise and more, though diflerent parts of it arc 
written from antagonistic points of view. Vastly struck by Saint- 
Cyran. When did the notion of the spiritual director make its 
appearaiice in Europe 1 Had asked both Bollinger and Acton on 
this curious point. For his own part, ho doubted whether the 
office existed before the Reformation. 

J. M . — Whom do you reckon the greatest Pope ? 

Mr. G . — I think on the whole, Innocent ill. But his greatness was 
not for good. What did he do f He imposed the dogma of tran- 
substantiation ; ho is responsible for the Albigensiau persecutions ; 
he is responsible for the crusade Avhicli ended in the conquest of 
Byzantium, Have you ever realised what a deadly blow was the 
ruin of Byzantium by the Latins, how wonderful a fabric the 
Eastern Empire was 1 

J. M. — Oh, yes, I used to know my Finlay better than most 
books. Mill used to say a page of Finlay was worth a chapter of 
Gibbon ; he explains how decline and fall came about. 

Mr. G . — Of course. Finlay has it all. 

Ho tried then to make out that the eastern empire was more 
wonderful than anything done by the Romans ; it stood out for 
eleven centuries, while Rome fell in three. I pointed out to him 
that the whole solid framework of the eastern empire was after 
all built up by the Romans. But he is philhellene all through 
past and present. 
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BWK the offences charged had been going on for six months, 
— ^ — / there was clearly no pressing emergenc 3 ^ ' 

1890. ^ critical bye-election was close at hand at the moment 

in the Eccles division of Lancashire. The ] 3 olling toolc place 
four days after a vehement defence of his policy by Mr. 
Balfour at NeAvcastle. The liberal candidate at Eccles 
expressly declared from his election address onwards, that 
the great issue on which he fought was the alternative 
' between conciliation and coercion. Each candidate increased 
the party vote, the tory by rather more than one hundred, 
the liberal by nearly six hundred. For the first time the 
seat was wrested from the tories, and the liberal triumphed 
by a substantial majority.^ This was the latest gauge of the 
failure of the Irish policy to conquer public approval, the 
last indication of the dhection in which the currents of 
public opinion were steadily moving.- Then all at once a 
blinding sandstorm swept the ground. 


II 


One of those events now occurred that with their stern 
irony so mock the statesman’s foresight, and shatter political 
designs in their most prosjierous hour. As a mightier figure 
than Mr. Parnell remorsefully said on a grander stage, a 
hundred years before, cases sometimes befall in the history 
of nations where private fault is public disaster. 

At the end of 1889, the Irish leader had been made 
a party in a suit for divorce. He betrayed no trace m 
his demeanour, either to his friends or to the House, 
of embarrassment at the jiosition. His earliest appear- 
ance after the evil news, was in the debate on the iir»t 
night of the session (February 11, '90), upon a motioii 
about the publication of the forged letter. Some twouty of 


1 October 22, 1S90, 

- Sco ^Ir. Koby’d speech at ibc 
Manchester Reform Club, ^Oct. 21, 
and articles in ^[anchi-tlcr Gu'inHan, 
Oct. 10 and 2;"), lS90. Tlio 'J’imej 
(Oct. 23), M-hilo denyiii!,' the infer* 
cnco that tliu Irish (incstion was the 
question most prominent in the 
minds of larj^e nvimbers of llie 


electors, admitted that tUts \^.is t m 
vital question really belore 
stituency, and says generally, t 
election, like so many otm-c i)'' 
elections, has been ileeided by tae 
relnrn to tlicir party aUeguiiee y* 

numbers of Cladst.muna _w);o y. 

ISSG absentcil tlicuiaeive-. Jrom 
polling booths.' 
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liis followers being absent, he wished the discussion to bo 
prolonged into another sitting. Closely as it might bo 
supposed to concern him, ho listened to none of the debate. 
Ho had a sincere contempt for speeches in themselves, and 
was wont to sot down most of them to vanity. A message 
was sent that ho .should come upstairs and speak. After 
some indolent remonsiranoo, he came. Tils speech was 
admirable; firm without emphasis, penetrating, dignified, 
freezing, and unanswerable. Neither now nor on any later 
occasion save one did his composure in public or in private 
give way. 

Mr. Gladstone was at Hawardon, wide awake to the pos- 
sibility of peril. To xilr. Arnold Morley he wrote on Novem- 
ber 4: — ‘1 fear a thundercloud is about to burst over 
rarnell’s licad, and I siqipose it will end the career of a 
man in many respects invaluable,’ On tlio 13th bo was 
told by tho present writer that there Avero grounds for an 
impression that Mr. Parnell Avould emerge as trlumjdiantly 
from the new charge, as he had emerged from tho obloquy 
of tho forged letters. Tho case Avas opened Iavo days later, 
and ouougli came out upon the lirst day of the proceedings 
to point to an adverse result. A Sunday intervened, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s self-command under storm-clouds may bo 
seen in a letter Avritten on that day to mo : — 

Aoy.'lG, 1890. — 1. It is, after all, a thundcr-olap a])out Parnell. 
"Will he ask for the Chiltern Hundreds'? Ho cannot continue to 
lead 1 What could ho mean by his language to you 1 Tho Pope 
has now clearly got a commandiueiit under Avhich to pull him up. 
It surely cannot have heen uhvays thus; for he represented his 
diocese in the church synod. 2. I thank you for your kind 
scruple, but in the country my Sundays arc habitually and largely 
iuA'aded. 3. Query, whether if a byc-scat were open and chanced 

to have a large Irish vote W might not be a good man there, 

4. I do nob think my IMcm. is Avorbli circulating hut perhaps you 
Avould send it to Spencer. I sent a copy to Harcourt. 5. [A 
small parliamentary point, nob related to tho Parnell affair, nor 
otherAvisB significant.] 6. Most warmly do I agree Avith you 
about the Scott Journal, Hoav one loves him. 7. Some day I 
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our Nonconformist friends, such a man as , for example, or 

^ such a man as will say. ... If I recollect right, Southey’s 

Life of Nelson Avas in my early clays published and circulated by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knocvledge. It would be 
curious to look back upon it and see hoAV the biographer treats his 
narrative at the tender points. What I have said under figure 
3 applies to me beyond all others, and notwithstanding my prog- 
nostications I shall maintain an extreme reserve in a position 
Avhere I can do no good (in the present tense), and might by 
indiscretion do much harm. You aaoII doubtless communicate 
Avith Harcourt and confidential friends only as to anything in 
this letter'. The thing, one can see, is not a res judicata. It may 
ripen fast. Thus far, there is a total Avant of moral support from 
this side to the Irish judgment. 


A fierce current Avas soon perceived to be running. 
All the elements so poAverful for high enthusiasm, but 
hazardous AA’’here an occasion demands circumspection, Avere 
in full blast. The deep instinct for domestic order was 
aAvake. Many Avere 'even violently and irrationally im- 
patient that Mr. Gladstone had not peremptorily renounced 
the alliance on the very morroAV of the decree. As if, 
Mr. Gladstone himself used to say, it could bo the duty 
of any party leader to take into his hands the intoler- 
able burden of exercising the rigours of inquisition and 
private censorshij) over every man Avith Avhom Avhat ho 
judged the highest public expediency might draAv luin to 
co-operate. As if, moreover, it could bo the duty^ of 
Mr. Gladstone to hurry headlong into action, Avithout giving 
Mr. Parnell time or chance of taking such action ot his 
OAvn as might make intervention unnecessary. AVJiy 
it to be assumed that i\Ir. Parnell Avoiikl not rocogaiLso the 
facts of the situation? ‘I detormiued,’ said i\rr. Cdad.sf.ouc 
‘ to Avatch the state of feeling in this country.^ 1 nmdo no 
public declaration, but the country made up its mind. 

Avas in some degree like the sootlusayer Shake.spearo mlr<<'^ 
duces into one of his play.s. He say.s, “ 1 tio not nia vO 1 1 
facts; I only foresee them.” I did mt foresee the 
oven ; they Avero present before me.’ * 

1 .Sntiech PvoUorA Dcccmbci'll, 1S90. .V.. 
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The facts were plain, and Mr. Gladstone was keenly alive 
to the full purport of every one of them. Men, in whose 
hearts religion and morals held the first place, were strongly 
joined by men accustomed to settle political action by 
political considerations. Platform-men united rvith pulpit- 
men in swelling the whirlwind. Electoral calculation and 
moral faithfulness were held for once to point the same way. 
The report from every quarter, every letter to a member 
from a constituent, all was in one sense. Some, as I have 
said, pressed the point that the misconduct itself made co- 
operation impossible ; others urged . the impossibility of 
relying upon political understandings with one to whom 
habitual duplicity was believed to have been brought home. 
We may set what value we choose upon such arguments. 
Undoubtedly the}’- would have proscribed some of the most 
important and admired figures in the supreme doings of 
modern Europe. Undoubtedly. some who have fallen into 
shift and deceit in this particular relation, have yet been 
true as steel in all else. For a man’s character is a strangely 
fitted mosaic, and it is unsafe to assume that all his traits 
are of one piece, or inseparable in fact because they ought 
to be inseparable by logic. But people were in no humour 
for casuistry, and whether all this be sophistry or sense, 
the volume of hostile judgment and obstinate intention 
could neither be mistaken, nor be wisely breasted if home 
rule was to be saved in Great Britain. 

■ Mr. Gladstone remained at Hawarden during the week. 
To Mr. Arnold Morley he wrote (Uov. 23): — ‘I have a 
bundle of letters eveiy morning on the Parnell business, and 
the bundles increase. My own opinion has been the same 
from the first, and I conceive that the time for action has 
now come. All rny correspondents are in unison.’ Eveiy 
post-bao- was heavy with admonitions, of greater cogency 
than such epistles sometimes possess; and a voluminous 
bundle of letters still at Hawarden bears witness to the 
emotions of the time. Sir William Harcourt and I, who 
had taken part in the proceedings at Sheffield, made our 
reports. The acute manager of the liberal party came to 
announoe that three of our candidates had bolted already, 
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that more were sure to follow, and that this indispensable 
^commodity in elections would become scarcer than ever. 
Of the general party opinion, there could be no shadow of 
doubt. It was no application of special rigour because Mr, 
Parnell was an Irishman. Any English politician of his 
rank would have fared the same or worse, and retirement, 
temporary or for ever, would have been inevitable. Tem- 
porary withdrawal, said some; permanent withdrawal, said 
others; but for withdrawal of some sort, almost all were 
inexorable. 


IV 


Mr. Gladstone did not reach London until the afternoon 
of Monday, November 24. Parliament was to assemble on 
the next day. Three members of the cabinet of 1S86, and 
the chief whip of the party,^ met him in the library ot 
Lord EendeTs house at Carlton Gardens. The issue before 
the liberal leaders was a plain one. It was no question of 
the right of the nationalists to choose their own chief. It 
was no question of inflicting political ostracism on a 
particular kind of moral delinquenc 3 ^ The question was 
whether the present continuance of the Irish leadersliip 
with the silent assent of the British leaders, did not involve 
decisive abstention at the polls on the da}- when Iri.sh^ 
policy could once more be submitted to the electors ot 
Great Britain ? At the best the standing difliculties even 
to sanguine eyes, and under circumstances that had seemed 
so promising, were still formidable. What chance wa;> 
there if this new burden wore superadded 1 Only one 
conclusion was possible upon the state of tacts, atul even 
those among persons responsible for this decision wlio \uae 
most earnestly concerned in the success of the Irish poiic>, 
reviewing all the circumstances of the dilemma, deliboratc ) 
hold to this day that though a catastrophe followed, a v-un-iC 
catastrophe w’as avoided. It is one of the commoue.st ot a ^ 
secrets of che.ap mi.sjiulgmcnt in human aflairs, to 
assuming' that there is always some good wav out m a '-a 
case. Alas for us all, this is not .so. Situations ari-^e 
> Lyol U rail viUe, .Sir W. H irtourt, .Ntr, AuiuUi -i's! nti -' U'. 
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for individuals, for parties, and for slates, from -wliicli no ' 
good way out exists, but only choice between bad way and 
Avorse. Here w;is one of tliose situations. 'Die mischiefs ' 
that followed the course actually taken, wo see; then, as is 
the wont of human kind, wc ignore the mischiefs that as 
surely awaited any other. 

Mr. Gladstone always steadfastly resisted every call to 
express an opinion of his own that the deliiKpicncy itself had 
made ilr. Parnell unlit and impo.ssiblc. It was vain to tell 
him that the party would expect such a declaration, or that 
his reputation rcipiircd that ho should found his action on 
moral censure all his own. ‘What!’ he cried, ‘because a 
man is what is called leader of a party, docs that constitute 
him a censor and a judge of faith and morals f 1 will not 
accepi it. It would make life intolerable.’ Ho adhered 
tenaciously to political ground. ‘ 1 have been for four 
years,’ ^Ir. Ghul.slono iustly argued, ‘endeavouring to per- 
suade voter.s to .support Iri.sh autonomy. Now the voter 
says to me, “If a certain thing happens — namely, the 
retention of the Irish leadership in its pre.sent hand.s — I 
will not support Irish autonomy.” How can I go on 
with the work ? We laboriously rolled the great stone up 
to the top of the hill, and now it topples down to the 
bottom again, unless i\Ir. Parnell sees lit to go.’ From 
the point of view of Irish policy this was absolutely 
unanswerable. It would have been just as unanswerable, 
even if all the dire confusion that afterwards came to pass 
had then been actually in sight. Its force was wholly 
independent, and necessarily so, of any intention that 
might be formed by ilr. Parnell. 

As for that intention, let us turn to him for a moment. 
Who could dream that a man so resolute in facing facts as 
j\[r. Parnell, Avould expect all to go on as before? Sub- 
stantial people in Ireland who Avere preparing to come round 
to home rule at the prospect of a liberal victory in Great 
Britain, Avould assured^ be frightened back. Belfast Avould 
be more resolute than ever. A man might estimate as he 
pleased either the nonconformist conscience in England, or 
the catholic conscience in Ireland. But the most cynical 
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B^OK of mere calculators,— and I should be slow to say that this 
— ly — ^ was Mr. Parnell, — could not fall a prey to such a halhicina- 
1890. j-Q suppose that a scandal so frightfully public, so 

impossible for even the most mild-eyed charity to pretend 
not to see, and which political passion was so interested 
in keeping in 'full blaze, would instantly drop out of the 
mind of two of the most religious communities in the world; 
or that either of these communities could tolerate without 
effective protest so impenitent an affront as the unriiflled 
continuity of the stained leadership. All this was inde- 
pendent of an 3 ffhing that Mr. Gladstone might do or might 
not do. The liberal leaders had a risfht to assume that the 
case must be as obvious to Mr, Parnell as it was to 
ever 3 'body else, and unless 103 'alty and good faith have no 
place in political alliances, the 3 had a right to look for liis 
spontaneous action. Was unlimited consideration duo from 
them to him and none from him to them ? 

The result of the consultation was the decisive letter 
addressed to me by Iffr. Gladstone, its purport to bo 
by me communicated to Mr. Parnell. As any one may 
see, its language was courteous and considerate. Not 
an accent was left that could touch the pride of one 
who was known to be as proud a man as ever lived. It did 
no more than state an unquestionable fact, with an moyit- 
able inference. It was not written in view of pubhcatit)n, 
for that it was hoped would be unneeessaiy. It wa.s wnltcu 
with the expectation of finding the personage concerned in 
his usual rational frame of mind, and with the intention oi 
informing him of what it was right that ho .should knou. 
The same evening i\rr, ^McCarthy wa.s placed in po.sse.s.si(>n 
of Mr. Gladstone’s views, to bo laid before Mr. I’arnell at 


the earliest moment. 

‘ 1 CurUon Ganlciis, Xtn\ 21, ISKO.— .Mv UK.Ui Mom.my- H.wmg 
arrived at a certain conclusion with regard to t!w eontiiif!.m<.c, .i- 
tlie present inouient, of Mr. ParneU’s leaclership of the liids 
I have seen Mr. .McCarthy oji my arrival in and have uainsfy 
from him whether I was likely to leeeive fruiu .Mr. raua-H 
anv conimunieaiiun on the subject. .Mr. McC.iith)' lepiad i. 
was unable to give me anv information on the subjc t, 1 *** 
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tioued to him that in 1882, after the terrible murder in the Phoenix 
Park, Mr. Parnell, although totally removed from any idea of v. 
responsibility, had spontaneously written to me, and offered to 
take the Chiltern Hundreds, an offer much to his honour hut one 
which I thought it my dut}^ to decline. 

While clinging to the hope of a communication from Mr. 
Parnell, to whomsoever addressed, I thought it necessary, viewing 
the arrangements for the commencement of the session to-morrow, 
to acquaint Mr. ]\IcGarthy with the conclusion at which, after using 
all the means of observation and reflection in my power, I had my- 
self arrived. It was that notwithstanding the splendid services 
rendered by Mr, Parnell to his country, his continuance at the 
present moment in the leadership nmuld be productive of conse- 
quences disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland. 

I think I may be warranted in asking you so far to expand the 
conclusion I have given above, as to add that the continuance I 
speak of would not only place many hearty and effective friends of 
the Irish cause in a position of great embarrassment, bub would 
render my retention of the leadership of the liberal party, based as 
it has been mainly upon the prosecution of the Irish cause, almost 
a nullity. This explanation of my views I begged Mr. McCarthy 
to regard as confidential, and not intended for his colleagues 
generally, if he found that Mr. Parnell contemplated spontaneous 
action ; but I also begged that he wovdd make known to the Irish 
party, at their meeting to-morrow afternoon, that such was my 
conclusion, if he should find that Mr. Parnell had not in contempla- 
tion any step of the nature indicated. I now write to you, in case 
Mr. McCarthy should be unable to communicate with hir. Parnell, 
as I understand you may possibly have an opening to-morrow 
through another channel. Should you have such an opening, I beg 
you to make known to Mr. Parnell the conclusion itself, which I 
have stated in the earlier part of this letter. I have thought it 
best to put it in tei’ms simple and direct, much as I should have 
desired had it lain within my power, to alleviate the painful nature 
of the situation. As respects the manner of conveying what my 
public duty has made it an obligation to say, I rely entirely on 
your good feeling, tact, and judgment. — Believe me sincerely 

W. E. Gladstoke. 


yours. 
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ROOK No direct communication had been possible, though every 
— ^ — / effort to open it was made. Indirect information had been 
1890. received. Mr. Parnell’s purpose was reported to have shifted 
during the week since the decree. On the Wednesday ho 
had been at his stiffest, proudest, and coldest, bent on holding 
on at all cost. He thought he saw a way of getting some- 
thing done for Ireland ; the Irish people had given him a 
commission ; he should stand to it, so long as ever they 
asked him. On the Priday, however (Nov. 21), he appeared, 
so I had been told, to be shaken in his resolution. He had 
bethought him that the government might possibly scizo 
the moment for a dissolution ; that if there were an 
immediate election, the government would under the circum- 
stances be not unlikely to win; if so, Mr. Gladstone might 
be thrown for four or five years into opposition; in other 
words, that powerful man’s part in the great international 
transaction would be at an end. In this mood he declared 
himself alive to the peril and the grave responsibility of 
taking any course that could lead to consequences so 
formidable. That was the last authentic news that reached 
us. His Irish colleagues had no news at all. After this • 
glimpse the curtain had fallen, and all oracles fell dumb. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s decision was to have the anticipated oti’cct, 
Mr. Parnell must be made aware of it before the meeting 
of the Irish party (Nov. 25). This according to emstom wa.s 
to be held at two o’clock in the afternoon, to choose their 
chairman for the session. Before the choice was made, 


both the leader and his political friends should know the 
view and the purpose that prevailed in the camp of their 
allies. Mr. Parnell kept himself invisible and inacecvsiblo 
alike to English and Irish friends until a tew minnt».'.'» 
before the meeting. The Irish member who had seen -Mr. 
Gladstone the previous evening, at the last moment v, a. 
able to deliver the message that had been coniided to him. 
Mr. Parnell replied that he should stand to hi.s gums. 1 w 
otlicr members of the Irish ])arty came together, and, who 
ignorant of the attitude taken by Mr. Gla<!.stone, pnmip'.M 
and with hardly a word of di.scu.ssion rc-electcd their Ic.aar 
to his usual post. The gr.ayiiy of the unfortunate criesr 
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committed in tho iailuvo to communicate the private message Cl 

to the wholo of tho nationalist members, witli or without v 

i\[r. Parnoll’s leave, lay in tho fact that it magnilied and 
distorted Mr. Gladstone’s later intervention into a Immili- 
atiug public ultimatum. The following note, made at the 
time, describes the fortunes of Mr. Gladstone’s letter: — 

XoiK 25. — I had taken the usual means of .sending a message to 
Mr. rarncll, to the olfeet that Mr. Gladstone wa.s coming to town 
on the following day, and that I should almost certainly have 
a communication to make to Mr. PaDicll on Tuesday morning. 

It w.as agreed at my interview with his emissary on Sunday 
night (November 2.‘5) that I .should be informed by eleven on 
Tuesday forenoon where I should .see him. I laid .speeial stress 
on my seeing him before tho party mot. At half-past eleven, 
or a little later, on that day I received a telegram from tho 
emissary that he could not reach his friend.' I had no diiliculty 
in interpreting this. It meant that Mr. Parnell had made up 
his mind to fight it out, whatever line we might adopt; that 
he gue.ssed that my wish to .sec him must from his point of 
view mean mischief; and that ho wouhl secure his re-election as 
chairman before the secret was out. Mr. McCarthy was at this 
hour also entirely in the dark, and so were all tho other mem- 
bers of tho Irish party supposed to be much in Mr. ParncH’s 
confidence. "Wiien I reached tho House a little after three, the 
lobbj’^ was alive with the bustle and animation usual at the 
opening of a session, and Mr. Parnell was in tho thick of it, 
talking to a group of hi.s friends. Ho came forward with much 
cordiality. ‘ I am very sorry,’ he said, ‘ that I could not make 
an appointment, but tho truth is I did not get your message 
until I came down to the House, and then it was too late.’ I 
asked him to come round with me to Mr. Gladstone’s room. As 
we went along the corridor he informed me in a casual way that 
the party had again elected him chairman. When we reached 
the sunless little room, I told him I was sorry to hear that the 
election was over, for I had a communication to make to him 
which might, as I hoped, still make a difference. I then read out 

^ If anybody cares to follow all a full reply of mine sent to the press, 
this up. he may read a speech of Mr. Aug. 17. 

Parnell’s at Kells, Aug. 16, 1891, and 
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irnn-iv Ireland, but he did not half know England : that 
■ ,,s much more than a storm in a teacup ; that if he set British 

feelin^' defiance and brazened it out, it would be ruin to home 
rule at tho election ; that if he did not withdraw for a time, the 
storm would not jiass; that if he withdrew from the actual leader- 
ship noAv as a concession due to public feeling in this country, 
this need not prevent him from again taking the helm when 
new circumstances might demand his presence; that he could 
very well treat his re-election as a public vote of confidence by 
his party ; that, having seciu'ed this, he would suffer no loss of 
dignity or authority by a longer or .shorter period of retirement. 

I reminded him that for two years he had been practically absent 
from active leadership. He answered, in his slow dry way, that 
he must look to the future; that ho had made up his mind to 
stick to the House of Commons and to his present jiosition in his 
party, until he was convinced, and he would, not .soon ho con- 
vinced, that it svas impossible to obtain home rule from a British 
parliament; that if he gave up the leadership for a time, ho should 
never return to it; that if he ojico lot go, it was all over, 'riien', 
was the usual iteration on both side.s in a convor.sation of the 
kind, but this is the substance of what passed, Hi.s manner 
throughout was perfectly cool and rjuiet, and hi-s unrosonant voiee 
was unshaken. He was paler than usual, and now and then a 
wintry smile passed over his face. I saw that nothing would he 
gained by further parley, so I rose and he somewhao slowly dut 
the same. ‘ Of course,’ ho said, as I held tho door open tor idm 
to leave, ‘ IMr, Glad.stonc will have to attack me. I -‘dial! 
that. Ho will have a right to do that.’ So we p.u ted. 

I waited for Mr. Ghul.-itone, who .-irrived in a tew numUi-. 

It was now four o’clock. ‘Well ?’ lie a.->kt;d eagerly the luremat 
tho door was closed, and udihout taking oil c.qie or iuit. li.i''- 
you soon him'?’ ‘He is obdur.iie,’ said I. I told him 
*whab had {u.-sed. lie stood at the table, ilnmb tor ome im.uut'. 


looking at mo 


u.s if ho could not bclicYo what f toe. 
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he burst out that we must at once publish his letter to me ; at 
once, that very afternoon. I said, ‘’Tis too late now.’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
said he, ‘the Pall Mall will bring it out in a special edition.’ 
‘ Well, but,’ I persisted, ‘ we ought really to consider it a little.’ 
Reluctantly he yielded, and we went into the House. Harcourt 
presently joined us on the bench, and we told him the news. It 
was by and by decided that the letter should be immediately pub- 
lished. Mr. Gladstone thought that I should at once inform Mr. 
Parnell of this. There he was at that moment, pleasant and 
smiling, in his usual place on the Irish bench. I went into our 
lobby, and sent somebody to bring him out. Out he came, and 
we took three or four turns in the lobby. I told him that it was 
thought right, under the new circumstances, to send the letter to 
the press. ‘ Yes,’ he said amicably, as if it were no particular 
concern of his, ‘ I think hir. Gladstone will be quite right to do 
that; it will put him straight with his party.’ 

The debate on the address had meanwhile been running 
its course. Mr. Gladstone had made his speech. One of 
the newspapers afterwards described the liberals as wearing 
pre-occupied countenances. ‘We were pre-occupied Avith a 
vengeance,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘and even Avhile I Avas 
speaking I could not help thinking to myself, Here am I 
talking about Portugal and about Armenia, Avhile every 
single creature in the House is absorbed in one thing only, 
and that is an uncommonly long distance from either 
Armenia or Portugal.’ Ngavs of the letter, Avhich had been 
sent to the reporters about eight o’clock, SAviftly spread. 
Members hurried to ex-ministers in the dining-room to ask 
if the story of the letter Avas true. The lobbies Avere seized 
by one of those strange and violent fevers to Avhich on such 
occasions the House of Commons is liable. Unlike the 
clamour of the Stock Exchange or a continental Chamber, 
there is little noise, but the perturbation is profound. Men 
pace the corridors in couples and trios, or flit from one Icnot 
to another, listening to an oracle of the moment modestly 
retailing a rumour false on the face of it, or evolving 
monstrous hypotheses to explain incredible occurrences. 
This, hoAvever, Avas no common crisis of lobby or gallery. 
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B^OK One party quickly felt that, for them at least, it was an 
' affair of life or death. It was no Avoncler that the Irish 

1890. members were stirred to the very depths. For five years 

they had worked on English platforms, made active friend- 
ships with English and Scottish liberals in jDarliament and 
out of it, been taught to expect from their aid and alliance 
that deliverance which Avitbout allies must remain out of 
reach and out of sight ; above all, for nearly five years they 
had been taught to count on the puissant voice and strong 
right arm of the leader of all the forces of British liberalism. 
They suddenly learned that if they took a certain step in 
respect of the leadership of their own party, the alliance 
was broken off, the most powerful of Englishmen could 
help them no more, and that all the dreary and desperate 
marches since 1880 Avere to be faced once again in a blind 
and endless campaign, against the very jjarty to avIioso 
friendship they had been taught to look for strength, 
encouragement, and victory. Well might they recoil. More 
astounded still, they learned at the same time that they 
had already taken the momentous stej) in the dark, and 
that the knowledge of Avhat they Avere doing, the pregnant 
meanings and the tremendous consequences of it, had been 
carefully concealed from them. Never were consternation, 
panic, distraction, and resentment better justified. 

The Irishmen were anxious to meet at once. Their leader 


sat moodily in the smoking-room downstairs. His faculty 
of concentrated vision had by this time revealed to hirn 
the certainty of a struggle, and its intensity. Ho know m 
minute detail every element of peril both at Westminster 
and in Ireland. A few days before, he mentioned to the 
present writer his suspicion of designs on foot in eccle.sia.s- 
tical quarters, though ho declared tliat he had no tear ot 
them. He may have surmised that the deinon.stnition at 
the Leinster Hall was superficial and impulsive. On the 
other hand, his confidence in the foundation;; iiL 
dictatorship was unshaken. Thi.s being -so, it delihcr.Ue 
calculation Avere the uniYcr.sal main.spring o{ every Ktate.?" 
man's action-— as it as.surcdly i.s imt nor can t.'Vvr le hs- 
would have .spontaiicou.sly withdra‘.vn for a .sea.iun, m tn-- 
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assurance that, if signs of disorganization were to appear 
among liis followers, his prompt return from lillba would 
bo instantly demanded in Ireland, whether or no it were 
acquiesced in by the loaders and main army of liberals 
in England. That would have been both politic and decent, 
even if wo conceive his mind to have been working in 
another direction. Ho may, for instance, have believed that 
the scandal had destroyed the chances of a liberal victory 
at the election, whether he stayed or withdrew. Why 
should he surrender his position in Ireland and over con- 
tending factions in America, in reliance upon an Engli.sh 
party to which, as ho was well aware, he had just- dealt a 
smashing blow ? These speculations, however, upon the 
thoughts that may have been slowly moving through his 
mind, are hardl}'' worth pursuing. Unluckil}', the stubborn 
impulses of defiance that came naturally to his tempera- 
ment were aroused to their most violent pitch and swept all 
calculations of policy aside. He now’ proceeded passionately 
to dash into the dust the whole fabric of policy which ho 
had with such infinite sagacity, patience, skill, and energy 
devised and reared. 

Two short private memoranda from his ow'u hand on this 
transaction, I find among Mr. Gladstone’s papers. He read 
them to me at the time, and they illustrate his habitual 
practice of shaping and clearing his thought and recollection 
by committal to black and Avhitc: — 

Nov. 2G, 1800. — Since the month of December 1885 my whole 
political life has been governed by a supreme regard to the Irish 
question. F or every day, I may say, of these five years, w’e har'o been 
engaged in laboriously rolling up hill the stone of Sisyphus. Mr. 
ParneU’s decision of yesterday means that the stone is to break 
a-way from us and roll down again to the bottom of the hill. I 
cannot recall the 3’^cars which have elapsed. It was daring, per- 
haps, to begin, at the age I had then attained, a process -which it 
-was obvious must be a prolonged one. 

Simply to recommence it now, -when I am -within a very few 
weeks of the age at which Loi’d Palmerston, the marvel of parlia- 
mentary longevity, succumbed, and to coirtemplate my accompany- 
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BOOK ing the cause of home rule to its probable triumph a z-ather long 
^ course of years hence, would be more than daring ; it would be 
presumptuous. My views must be guided by rational proba- 
bilities, and they exclude any such anticipation. My statement, 
therefore, that my leadership would, under the contemplated 
decision of Mr. Parnell, be almost a nullity, is a moderate state- 
ment of the case. I have been endeavouring: durin" all these 

O O 

years to reason with the voters of the kingdom, and Avhen the 
voter now tells me that he cannot "ive a vote for makiin: the 
Mr. Parnell of to-day the ruler of Iidsh aflfairs under British 
sanction, I do not know how to answer him, and I have yet to ask 
myself formally the question what under those circumstances is to 
be done. I must claim entire and absolute liberty to answer that 
question as I may think right. 


Nov, 28, 1890. — The few following words aflbrd a key to my 
proceedings in the painful business of the Irish leadership. 

It was at first my expectation, azid afterwards my desire, tliat 
Mr. Parnell would retire by a perfcctl}’’ spontaneous act. As the 
likelihood of such a course became less and less, while time ran on, 
and the evidences of coming disaster were accumulated, I thought 
it would be best that he .should be impelled to withdrau*, but by 
an influence convejmd to him, at least, from within the limit-s ot 
his own party. I tliereforo begged Mr. Justin McC.’irihy to 
acquaizit Mr. Parnell of what I thought as to the consoijuenecs of 
his continuance ; I also gave explanations of my meaning, includ' 
ing a reference to myself ; and I begged that my message to Mf- 
Parnell might be made knowzi to the Irish party, in the ubsenoe ot 


a spontaneous retirement. 

This was on Monday afternoon. Dnb there ^^■as no corlaiuty 
either of finding Mr. Parnell, or of an imprc.s.sion on him tluorigii 
one of his own followers. I therefore wrote the letter to .Mi. 


Morley, as a more delicate form of proceeding 
munication from myself, but abso as a sirunger 
taken through .Mr. McCarthy, bccau.-,e it wa.s 


than a direct eo.'si- 
iiica.iure th.in tb-it 
moic full, .and b-' 


cau.so, as it was iu writing, 
iimncdiatc publication. Mr. 
until after the first niceiiji 


it ailmitted of die ulterior ;>b'P 
.Morley could not liml Mr. IV-ifH-d 
g of the Iri-h party o.-i MMisd.vy 


'When wo found th.tt Mr. McCarthy’s 
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effect, that the Irish party had not been informed, and that Mr. 
Morley’s making known the material parts of my letter was like- 
wise without result, it at once was decided to j)ublish the letter; 
just too late for the Pall Mall Gazette, it was given for publication 
to the morning papers, end during the evening it became known 
in the lobbies of the House. 


V 

Mr. Parnell took up liis new ground in a long manifesto 
to the Irish people (November 29). It was free of rhetoric 
and ornament, but the draught was skilfully brewed. He 
charged Mr. Gladstone with having revealed to hun during 
his visit at Hawarden in the previous December, that in a 
future scheme of home rule the Irish members would be 
cut down from 103 to 32, land was to be withdrawn from 
the competency of the Irish legislature, and the control 
of the constabulary would be reserved to the Imperial 
authority for an indefinite period, though Ireland would 
have to find the money all the time. This perfidious trunca- 
tion of self-government by Mr. Gladstone was matched by 
an attempt on my part as his lieutenant only a few days 
before, to seduce the Irish party into accepting places in a 
liberal government, and this gross bribe of mine was accom- 
panied by a despairing avowal that the hapless evicted 
tenants must be flung overboard. In other words, the 
English leaders intended to play Ireland false, and Mr. 
Parnell stood between his country and betrayal. Such a 
story was unluckily no new one in Irish history since the 
union. On that theme Mr, Parnell played many adroit 
variations during thn eventful days that followed. Throw 
me to the English wolves if you like, he said, but at any 
rate make sure that real home rule and not its shadow is 
to be your price, and that they mean to j)ay it. This was 
to awaken the spectre of old suspicions, and to bring to life 
again those forces of violence and desperation which it had 
been the very crown of his policy to exorcise. 

The reply on the Hawarden episode was prompt. Mr. 
Gladstone asserted that the whole discussion was one of 
those informal exchanges of view which go to all political 
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BOOK action, and in which men feel the ground and discover the 
v« — ^ — / leanings of one another’s minds. hTo single proposal Avas 
1890. made, no proposition Avas mentioned to Avhich a binding 
assent Avas sought. Points of possible improvement in the 
bill of 1886 Avere named as having arisen in Mr. Gladstone's 
mind, or been suggested by others, but no positive con- 
clusions Avere asked for or were expected or were possible. 
Mr. Parnell quite agreed^ that the real diflSculty lay in find- 
ing the best form in Avhich IrisH representation should be 
retained at Westminster, but both saAV the Avisdom and 
necessity of leaving deliberation free until the time should 
come for taking practical steps. He offered no serious 
objection on any point; much less did ho say that they 
augured any disappointment of Irish aspirations. Apart 
from this denial, men asked themselves hoAv it AA’as tiiat 
if ]Mr. Parnell kneAv that the cause Avas already betrayed, 
he yet for a year kept the black secret to himself, and 
bleAV j\rr. Gladstone's praise Avith as loud a trumpet as 
before?^ As for my oAvn guilty attempt at corruption in 
proposing an absorption of the Irish party in English politics 
by means of office and emolument, I denied it Avith reason- 
able emphasis at the time, and it does not concern us hero, 
nor in fact anywhere else. 


VI 

We now' come to Avhat Avas in its day the famous story 
of Committee Room Fifteen, so called from the chamber 
in which the next act of this dismal jilay Avont on.~ I ho 
proceedings betw'ecn the leader and his party w'cro watched 
Avith an eagerness that has ne\'er been surpas.sed in ihi.s 
kingdom or in America. They Avero protracted, inton.se. 
dramatic, and the issue for a time hung in poignant doubt. 
The partv interest of the scene was snpreino, lur it tbo 
Irishmen .should rally to their chief, then the I'asgihh 
alliance w'as at an end, Mr. Gladstone Avonld virtn.dh cloio 

' On the lUv utter Ic.iviii!' llawMr' ber 10, ISVJ. „ . i 

dcu Mr. PiuncU uiuikc at Liverpool, - Sou Th< o', iF 

c.illiiV 4 on L.uic.nhiru li» r.Uly to their fr„m llio V'luni ».» s".. li ’n 's 

‘ur-viutokl k'.«lur.’ • ,\fy cuiuitrymt.a TU Sli-tyo/ ' V ] 

rejoko,* be i-'utl, ‘for uo .nw on thu .Sullivan, M-l*', ibr uv. uru.;, o. ■ , ■ 

s-iSi! p.ith to our Irgitiiii.tti* frovdoin 5,<,«iU nut t-^ liv.r uravu .i.ui.t. . 

uur future ^ I3^;cciu* 
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his illustrious career, the rent in the liberal ranks might 
be repaired, and leading men and important sections would 
all group themselves afresh. ‘Let us all keep quiet,’ said 
one important unionist, ‘we may now have to revise our 
positions.' Either way, the serpent of faction would raise 
its head in Ireland, and the strong life of organized and 
concentrated nationalism would perish in its coils. The 
personal interest was as vivid as the political, — the spectacle 
of a man of inftnito boldness, determination, astuteness, and 
resource, with the will and pride of Lucifer, at bay with 
fortune and challenging a malignant star. Some talked of 
the famous Ninth Thermidor, when Eobespierre fought inch 
by inch the liercc struggle that ended in his ruin. Others 
talked of the old mad discord of Zealot and Herodian in 
face of the Eoman before the Avails of Jerusalem. The 
great veteran of English politics looked on, Avrathful and 
astounded at a preternatural perversity for Avhich sixty years 
of public life could lurnish him no parallel. The sago public 
looked on, some Avith the same interest that Avould in ancient 
days have made them relish a combat of gladiators ; others 
Avith glee at the mortification of political opponents; others 
again Avith honest disgust at Avhat threatened to bo the 
ignoble rout of a beneficent policy. 

It AA'as the fashion for the moment in fastidious prejudiced 
quarters to speak of the actors in this ordeal as ‘ a hustling 
group of yelling roAvdies.’ Seldom have terms so censorious 
been more misplaced. All depends upon the point of vieAV. 
Men on a raft in a boiling sea have something to think of 
besides deportment and the graces of serenity. As a matter 
of fact, even hostile judges then and since agreed that no 
case Avas ever better opened Avithin the Avails of Westminster 
than in the three speeches made on the first day by Mr, 
Sexton and Mr. Healy on the one side, and Mr. Eedmond 
on the other. In gravity, dignity, acute perception, and 
that good faith Avhich is the soul of real as distinct from 
spurious debate, the parliamentary critic recognises them 
as all of the first order. So for the most part things con- 
tinued. It Avas not until a protracted game had gone 
beyond limits of reason and patience, that Avords sometimes 
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BWK flamed high. Experience of national assemblies gives no 
. reason to suppose that a body of French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, or even of English, Scotch, 'Welsh, or American 
politicians placed in circumstances of equal excitement 
arising from an incident in itself at once so squalid and so 
provocative, would have borne the strain with any more 
self-control. 




Mr. Parnell presided, frigid, severe, and lofty, ‘ as if,’ said 
one present, ‘it were we who had gone astray, and he were 
sitting there to judge us.’ Six members Avere absent in 
America, including Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, tAvo of the 
most important of all after Mr. Parnell himself. The atti- 
tude of this pair Avas felt to be a deeisiAm element. At first, 
under the same impulse as moA^ed the Leinster Hall meet- 
ing, they alloAA^ed their sense of jDast achicA^ement to close 
their eyes ; they took for granted the impossible, that reli- 
gious Britain and religious Ireland Avould blot Avhat had 
happened out of their thoughts; and so they stood for Mr. 
Parnell’s leadership. The grim facts of the case were 
rapidly borne in upon them. The defiant manifesto con- 
vinced them that the leadership could not be continued. 
Travelling from Cincinnati to Chicago, they read it, made 
up their minds, and telegraphed to anxious colleagues m 
London. They spoke Avith Avairmth of Mr. Parnell’s services, 
but protested against his unreasonable charges of .servilitv 


to liberal Avirepullers ; they described the ‘ endeavour.^ to 
fasten the responsibility for Avhat had happened upi»u Mr. 
Gladstone and .Mr. j^Eorley’ as reckless and unju.st; and 
they foresaAA' in the position of isolation, discredit, and inter- 
national ill-feeling whicli IMr. Parnell had now creuleii. 
nothing but ruin for the cause, 'riiis deliverance Irom 
such a quarter (Xoveniber •10) showed that either abdication 
or deposition Avas inevitable. 

The day after Mr. Purneirs manife.sto, the bishops canf 
out of their shells. Cardinal .Manning had mure iluui ofwe 
Avrilteu most urgently to the Iri.sh prelatc.s ilie moment tiH- 
decree Avas knoAvn, tliat 1‘iirmdl could la.n be upheld In 
London, and that no political c.vpcdicncy Cindd uutAAcieh 
the moral sense, lie knew A.'dl euougii th.it the bi-unu" in 
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Ireland were in a very didiculL strait, but insisted ‘ that 
plain and prompt speech was safest.’ It was now a case, ho 
said to Mr. Gladstone (November 20), of res ad iriarios, and 
it was time for the Irish clergy to speak out from the house- 
tops. He had also Avritten to Rome. ‘ Did I not tell you,’ 
said j\[r. Gladstone Avhen ho gave me this letter to read, 
‘ that the Pope Avould now have one of the ten command- 
ments on his side ‘ Wo have been slow to act,’ Dr. Walsh 
telegraphed to one of the Irish members (November 30), 
‘ trusting (hat the party will act manfully. Our considerate 
silence and reserve arc being dishonestly misinterpreted.’ 
‘ All sorry for Parnell,’ telegraphed Dr. Crokc, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel — a manly and patriotic Iri.shman if ever 
one Avas — ‘but still, in God’s name, let him retire quietly 
and Avith good grace from the leadership. If he does so, 
the Irish party Avill bo kept together, the honourable alliance 
with Gladstonian liberals maintained, success at general 
election secured, homo rule certain. If he docs not retire, 
alliance Avill bo dissolved, election lost, Irish party seriously 
damaged if not Avholly broken up, homo rule indefinitely 
postponed, coercion perpetuated, evicted tenants hopelessly 
crushed, and the public conscience outraged. Manifesto flat 
and otherwise discreditable.’ This Avas emphatic enough, 
but many of the flock had already committed themselA'Cs 
before the pastors sj^oke. To Dr. Croko, Mr. Gladstone 
Avn'ote (Dec. 2) : — ‘We in England seem to have done our part 
Avithin our lines, and Avhat remains is for Ireland itself. I 
am as unAvilling as Mr. Parnell himself could be, to offer 
an interference from Avithout, for no one stands more stoutly 
than I do for the independence of the Irish national party 
as Avell as for its unit3^’ 

A couple of days later (D)ec. 2) a division AAvas taken in 
Hoorn Fifteen upon a motion made hr Mr. Parnell’s interest, 
to postpone the discussion until they could ascertain the 
vieAYs of their constituents, and then meet in Dublin. It Avas 
past midnight. The large room, dimly lighted by a feAV 
lamps and candles placed upon the horse-shoe tables, Avas 
more than half in shadoAv. Mr. Parnell, his features barely 
discernible in the gloom, held a printed list of the party in 
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his hand, and he put the question in cold, unmoved tones. 
^ The numbers were 29 for the motion— that is to say, for him, 
and 44 against hijn. Of the majority, many had been put 
on their trial with him in 1880; had passed months in 
prison with him under the first Coercion Act and sufi’ered 
many imprisonments besides ; they had faced storm, obloquy, 
and hatred with him in the House of Commons, a place 
where obloquy stings through tougher than Hibernian skins; 
they had undergone with him the long ordeal of the threo 
judges; they had stood by his side with unswerving fidelity 
from the moment when his band was first founded for its 
mortal struggle down to to-day, when they saw the fruits of 
the struggle flung recklessly away, and the policy that had 
given to it all its reason and its o]ily hope, wantonly brought 
to utter foolishness by a suicidal demonstration that no 
English party and no English leader could ever be trusted 
If we think of even the least imaginative of them as liauntcd 
by such memories of the past, such distracting fears for tho 
future, it was little wonder that wlien they saw Mr. Parnell 
slowly casting up the figures, and licarcl his voice through 
the sombre room announcing tho ominous result, limy ail 
sat, both ayes and noes, in profound and paiatul stillness. 
Not a sound was heard, until the chairman rose and said 
without an accent of emotion that it would now be well tor 


them to adjourn until tho next day. 

This was only tho beginning. Tliough tho uitiunue 
decision of the party was quite certain, every device of 
strategy and tactics was rncauwlulo re.solutoly employed to 
avert it. His supple and trenchant bhulo was .still in the 
hands of a consummate swordsman. It is not uecessar) t" 
recapitulate uli the moves in Mr, Parnell’s grand tuauaanro 
for turning tho eyes of Ireland away from the questson ot 
leadership to the question of liberal good iuUh ami 
details of homo rule. Glndslonc tinally .'umouie.vw 

that only after the question of leuder.slup had hCKn di.q mH j. 
of_ono belonging entirely to tim eompclenco ot ine n.' i 
y^^x-ty — could iio renew former rebtions, and once 
enter into contideiuial comimnticaiu)r..'> whh any 
There was only one guarauiee, he .s.ild, llmt couUl le '.n 
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value to Ireland, namely the assured and unalterable fact 
that no English leader and no loarty could ever dream of 
either proposing or carrjdng any scheme of home rule 
which had not the full support of Irish representatives. 
This was obvious to all the world. Mr. Parnell ImeAv it well 
enough, and the members knew it, but the members were 
bound to convince their countrymen that they had exhausted 
compliance with every hint frorU their falling leader, while 
Mr. Parnell’s only object was to gain time, to confuse issues, 
and to carry the battle over from Westminster to the inore 
buoyant and dangerously charged atmosphere of Ireland. 

The majority resisted as long as they could the evidence 
that Mr. Parnell was audaciously trifling with them and 
openly abusing his position as chairman. On the evening 
of Friday (December 5) Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy went to 
Mr. Parnell after the last communication from Mr. Glad- 
stone. They urged him to bend to the plain necessities of 
the case. He replied that he would take the night to con- 
sider. The next morning (December 6) they returned to 
him. He informed them that his responsibility to Ireland 
would not alloAV him to retire. They warned him that the 
majority would not endure further obstruction beyond that 
day, and would withdraw. As they left, Mr. Parnell wished 
to shake hands, ‘ if it is to be the last time.’ They all 
shook hands, and then went once more to the field of 
action. 

It was not until after some twelve days of this excitement 
and stress that the scene approached such disorder as has 
often before and since been known in the House of Com- 
mons. The tension at last had begun to tell upon the 
impassive bron 2 e of Mr. Parnell himself. He no longer 
made any pretence of the neutrality of the chair. He 
broke in upon one speaker more than forty times. In a 
flash of rage he snatched a paper from another speaker’s 
hand. The hours wore aAvay, confusion only became worse 
confounded, and the conclusion on both sides was foregone. 
Mr. McCarthy at last rose, and in a few moderate sentences 
expressed his opinion that there was no use in continuing 
a discussion that must be barren of anything but reproach, 
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find indignity, and li6 "would tlierefore suggest 

— _ » that those who were of the same mind should Avithclraw. 

1890. jjg moved from the table, and his forty-four colleagues 

stood u]) and silently folloAved him out of the room. In 
silence they Avere Avatched by the minority Avho remained, 
in niunber tAventy-six.^ 


VII 


A vacancy at BassetlaAV gave Mr. Gladstone an oppor- 
tunity of describing the grounds on Avhich he had acted. 
His speech Avas measured and Aveighty, but the result 
shoAved the effect of the disaster. The tide, that a few 
Aveeks before had been running so steadily, noAv turned. 
The unionist Ante remained almost the same as iii lSSo; 
the liberal Ante shoAved a falling olf of over 400 and the 
unionist majority Avas increased from 295 to 728. 

About -this time having to go to Ireland, on my AA’ay 
back I stopped at Hawarden, and the folloAving note gives 
a glim|)se of Mr. Gladstone at this evil moment (Dec. 17): — 


I found him in hi.s old corner in the ‘temple of peace.’ Ho 
only half recovered from a had cold, and looked in hisi wor.stod 
jacket, and daik tippet over his shoulders, iind Avith hi.s white, 
deep-furrowed face, like some strange Anciejit of Days : so ditfereiit 
from the man aa'Iioui I had .seen ofl'at King’s Cro.ss le.s.s than a week 
before, lie Avas cordial as always, hut evidently in sonic per- 
turhation, I sat down ami tohl him what I hud heartl from 
diiVerent quarters about the approaeliing Kilkenny election. 1 
mentioned X. ua a VuvncUito authority. ‘ W liat,’ he fianud np 
Avitii ])as.siomite veliemeuce, ‘ X. a Paruellite ! Are they mad, then ; 
Are they clean demented ?’ etc. etc. 

I gave him my general impression as to the future, ineh.u*' 
idea that Parnell might fiml no inconsiderahlo following came iiffC) 
him as if it had been a thunderclap. He listened, and e.ilecIii-'C'h 
an<l knit hi.s brow. 


* The e.iio for tiie cliJin"e of 
which iuiUiCxul ihc iiiajotity who Ji.ul 
clecieil Mr. P.irneU to the eli.iirk'-'l 
th.m a fertiiyhl tjcfore, u«w tu tlc|ivjc 
him. w.«s dtbrly jeal hy Mr. 
tiV a later ilatc. To the coushK-rativiia 


Iw hiiii (t'lh. liy h 
iii.oie .i -..viiewi imiitiwii 
r«-a«i' r Will liiel i!o!M - 

tuci.t iit the !• [i- i-l ■> of rh‘- ‘ 
ill iUti.uiv r!,fert<n £ •> 
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J/r. G. — What do you tliink wo should do in case (1) of a ( 
divided Ireland, ('2) of a Parnellite Ireland 1 «s_ 

J. d/. — It is too soon to settle what to think. But, 'looking to ^ 
Irish interests, I think a Parnellite Ireland infinitely better than 
a divided Ireland. Anything better than an Ireland divided, so 
far as she is coneerned. 

il/r. G. — I>assetla\v looks as if we were going back to 188G. 
For me that is notice to quit. Another five years’ agitation at my 
age would be impossible — ludicroits (with much emphasis). 

J. M . — I cannot profess to be surprised that in face of these 
precious dissensions men should have misgivings, or that even 
those who were with us, should now make up their minds to wait 
a little. 

I said what there was to be said for Parnell’s point of view; 
that, in his words to me of Nov, 25, he ‘must look to the future’; 
that he was only five and forty; that he might well fear that 
factions would spring up in Ireland if ho were to go; that ho 
might have made up his mind, that whether he went or stayed, 
we should lose the general election when it came. The last notion 
seemed quite outrageous to Mr. G., and he coidd not suppose that 
it had ever entered Parnell’s head. 

Mr. G. — You have no regrets at the course we took 1 
J. M. — None — none. It was inevitable. I have never doubted. 
That does not Yjrovcnt lamentation that it was inevitable. It is 
the old stor3^ English interference is alwaj's at the root of 
mischief in Ireland, But how could we help what we did 1 Wo 
had a right to count on Parnell’s sanity and his .sincerity, , . . 

jMr, G. then got ujd and fished out of a drawer the memorandum 
of his talk with Parnell at Hawarden on Dec. IS, 1889, and also a 
memorandum written for his own use on the general political 
position at the time of the divorce trial. The former contained 
not a word as to the constabulary, and in other matters only put 
a number of points, alternative courses, etc., without a single final 
or definite decision. While he was fishing in his drawer, he said, 
as if speaking to himself, ‘ It looks as if I should get my release 
even sooner than I had expected.’ 

‘ That,’ I said, ‘ is a momentous matter which will need immense 
deliberation.’ So it will, indeed. 
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B^K Mr, G.~Do you recall anything in history like the present 
^ » distracted scenes in Ireland ? 

1890. — Florence, Pisa, or some other Italian city, witli the 

French or the Emperor at the gates 1 

Mr. t?.— ril tell you what is the only thing that I can think of 
as at all like it. Do you remember how it was at the siege of 
Jerusalem — the internecine fury of the Jewish factions, the 
Zi^XoiTai, and the rest — while Titus and the legions were marching 
on the city ! 

We went in to luncheon. Something was said of our friend , 

and the new found malady, Raynaud's disease. 

J. M . — Joseph do Maistre says that in the innocent primitive 
ages men died of diseases without names. 

Mr, G , — Homer never mentions diseases at all. 

J. M . — Nob many of them die a natural death in Homer. 
j\[r, G . — Do you not recollect where Odysseus meets his mother 
among the shades, and she sa 3 ’s : — 

0£>re Tts oCv noi yoOcroj iTri)\vOcv , . . 

dXXd fie j6s re Trddoi era Te ^lujdett, ipaioifL’ ’Oov<xereu, 

(Ti'i t’ ayavoippoerCt't] Ovfibv dwivpaJ 

J. M . — Beautiful lines. TloOos such a tender word, and it is 
untranslatable, 
jl/"/-. G. — Oh, desklcvium. 


‘Quis desiilerio sit piulor ant modus 
Tam cari capitis.’ - 


J. M . — The Scotch word ^ imirijhiij' for somebody. And 
Grhnsucht. 

Then Mr. Cr. went (dV to his libraiy to hunt up tijo rcicrcnce, 
and when I followed him, I found the worn old 0Jy*v'/ upon at 
the pa.s.-vigo in the elevcjith book. A.s he left the room, he lt»ukcd 
at mo and said, ‘ All, this i.s very diliercnt stuT for talking about, 
from all the wretched work we were speaking of juat nou'. 
Homer’s fellows would have cut a very dinbrent hgurc, and made 
.•ijjort Work in that committee ro*»m last week!’ had a feu- 
more words on uoHtic-r. . . . .So f bade him gmvtl bv'e. . . , 


> Ok. ' It wai ixiLniekncu iu-5i, ?!iia it w.vt Usat iaule tlic i.f ut 

tlua came upeu me ; it v.a.vryiiij^ uitiiin iia .* 

lurlitiu .rud thy ' * Her. cUc- i- -1. 

Udt M-u**, aad (••r ..U tliy e.'iit'e Stiml- 
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In view of tlio liorrors of dissension in Ireland, well- 
meaning attempts wore made at the beginning of the year 
to bring about an understanding. The Irish members, 
returning from America Avhero the schism at homo had 
cpienched all enthusiasm and killed their operations, made 
their way to Boulogne, for the two most important among 
them Avoro liable to instant arrest if they were found in the 
United Kingdom, They thought that Mr. Parnell Avas really 
desirous to withdraAv on such terms as Avould save his self- 
respect, and if ho could plead hereafter that before giving 
Avay he had secured a genuine scheme of homo rule. 
Some suspicion may well have arisen in their minds Avhen 
a strange suggestion came from ^Ir, Parnell that the liberal 
leaders should enter into a secret engagement about con- 
stabulary and the other points. lie had hardly given such 
happy evidence of his measure of the sanctity of political 
coniidenccs, as to encourage further experiments. The pro- 
posal Avas absurd on the face of it. These suspicions soon 
became certaintie.s, and the Boulogne negotiations came 
to an end. I should conjecture that those days made the 
severest ordeal through Avhich Mr. Gladstone, Avith his ex- 
treme sensibility and his abhorrence of personal contention, 
ever passed. Yet his facility and versatility of mood Avas 
unimpaired, as a casual note or tAVO of mine may shoAv: — 

, . . Mr, G.'s confabulation [witli an Irish member] proved to 
liaA^e been sought for the purpose of Avarning Iiim that Parnell AA^as 
about to issue a manifesto in Avhich he AA'Ould make all mannei* of 
mischief. iSIr. G. and I had a fcAA-" moments in the room at the 
back of the chair; ho seemed considerably perturbed, pale, and 
concentrated. Wo AA'alked into the House together; he j)icked up 
the points of the matter in hand (a motion for appropriating all 
the time) and made one of the gayest, brightest, and most 
delightful speeches in the Avorld — tlie AA'hole House enjojdng it 
consumedly. Who else could perform these magic transitions 1 

Mr. G. came into the House, looldng rather anxious; gave us 
an account of his intervieAV Avith the Irish deputation ; and in the 
midst of it got up to say his feAv sentences of condolence Avith the 
Speaker on the death of Mrs. Peel — the closing phrases admirably 
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BOOK cLosen, and the tones of his voice grave, sincere, sonorous, and 
— / compassionate. When he sat down, he resumed iiis talk with 
1890. pj_ jjg gQ touched, he said, hy those ‘poor wretches’ 

on the deputation, that he would fain, if ho could, make some 
announcement that would ease their unlucky position. 


[A question of a letter in reply to some application prompted 
by Mr. Pafntell. j\Ir. Gladstone asked two of us to try our hands 
at a draft.] At last we got it ready for him and presently we 
went to his room. It was noAV six o’clock. Mr. G. read aloud in 
full deep voice the letter he had prepared on the base of our short 
draft. We suggested this and that, and generally argued about 
phrases for an hour, winding up with a terrific battle on two 
prodigious points ; (1) -whether he ought to say, ‘after this state- 
ment of my views,’ or ‘ I have now fully stated my views on 
the points you raise’; (2) ‘You will doulllcsii concur,’ or ‘ jirobabli/ 
concur.’ Most characteristic, most amazing. It was past seven 
before the veteran would lot go— and then I must sa}- that he 
looked his full years. Think what his day had been, in mere 
intellectual strain, apart from Avhat strains him far more than that 
— his strife Avith persons and his couApassion for the unlucky Iri.sh- 
men. I heard afterwards that Avhen he got home, ho Avas for once 
in his life done up, and on the folloAving morning ho lay in I'cd. 
All the same, in the evening he Avent to see Antoni/ and Cli'O/mlm, 
and he had a little ovation. As he drove away the crowd 
cheered him Avith cries of ‘Bravo, don’t you mind Parnell 1 
Plenty of I’uce feeling left, in spite of iinioii of hearts ! 


No leader ever set a finer example under roA'erso tlmu 
did Mr. Gladstone during the.so tedious and desperate pre- 
ceeding.s. lie Ava.s .steadfastly loyal, considerate, and .syntpa- 
tlietic toward.s the Irislunen Avho laid trusted him; his 
linn patienco Avas not for a luoiuent worn out; in vam a 
boistoi'ous wave noAV and again beat upon him frotu one 
quarter or another. Not for a moment was he suaketn 
even under these starles.s .skies his faitlt tsever droops-U. 
‘The publit; mi.sehief,' he wrote to Loni Artou fU'-e. 27, 
IbOO), ‘ought to put, out ui view every private thought- 
But the blow to uiu ia vav h'Mvv- ih'; hea-v*.. 1 oAcr 


FAITH UNDER STARLESS SKIES 007 

have received. It is a great and liigli call to walk by faith 
and not by sight,’ 

Occasion had already offered for testing the feeling of 
Ireland. There was a vacancy in the representation of 
Kilkenny, and the Parncllite candidato had been defeated. 

To J. Morleij. 

Iluwarden, Dec. 23, 1890. — Since your letter arrived this inorn- 
ing, the Kilkenny poll has brightened the sky. It will have a 
great elVeet in Ireland, although it is said not to bo a represen- 
tative constituency, but one jLoo much for us. It is a great gain ; 
and yet sad enough to think that even here one-third of the voters 
should be either rogues or fools. I suppose the ballot has largely 
contributed to save Kilkenny. It will be most interesting to 
learn how the tories voted. 

I return your enclosure. ... I have ventured, without asking 
your leave, on keeping a copy of a part. Only in one proposition 
do I dilVer from you. I would rather see Ireland disunited than 
sec it Pavnellite. 

I think that as the atmosphere is quiet for the moment we had 
better give ourselves the benefit of a little further time for reflec- 
tion. Personally, I am hard liit. My course of life was daring 
enough as matters stood si.v weeks ago. How it will shape in the 
new situation I cannot tell. But this is the selfish part. Turning 
for amioment to the larger outlook, I am e.vtremely indisposed to 
any harking back in the matter of home rule; Ave are now, I 
think, freed from the enormous danger of seeing P. master in 
Ireland; division and its consequences in diminishing force, are 
the worst we have to fear. What my mind leans to in a way still 
vague is to rally ourselves by some affirmative legislation taken up 
by and on behalf of the party. Something of this kind Avould be 
the best source to look to for reparative strength. 

To Lord Acton. 

Jan. 9, 1891. — To a greybeard in a hard Avinter the very name 
of the south is musical, and the kind letters from you and Lord 
Hampden make it harmony as Avell as melody. But I have been 
and am chained to the spot by this Parnell business, and every 
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BOOK day have to consider in one shape or other what ought to be said 
' 6y myself or others, , , . I consider the Parnell chapter of politics 
finally closed for us, the British libez’als, at least during my time. 
He has been even worse since the divorce court than he was in 
it. The most astounding revelation of my lifetime. 

To J. Movley. 

Hawavdeiiy Dec. 30, 1890. — I must not longer delay thanking you 
for your most kind and much valued letter on my birthday— a 
birthday more formidable than usual, on account of the recent 
disasters, which, however, may all come to good. If I am able to 
effect in the world anything useful, be assured I know how much 
of it is owed to the counsel and consort of my friends. 

It is not indeed the common lot of man to make serious 
additions to the friendships which so greatly help us in this 
pilgrimage, after seventy-six years old; but I rejoice to think 
that in your case it has been accomplished for me. 


YIJI 


A few more sentences will end this chapter in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life. As we have seen, an election took place in tii® 
closing days of December 1890. Mr. Parnell flung himseli 
into the contest with frantic activity. A fierce conflict ended 
in the defeat of his candidate by nearly two to one.^ Ihreo 
months later a contest occurred in Sligo. Here again, thougii 
he had strained every nerve in the interval as well a.s in 
the immediate struggle, his candidate was beaten." iUiothei 
three months, then a third election at Carlow, — ivith t io 
same result, the rejection of Mr. Parnell’s man by a niajoiit) 
of much more than two to one.^ It was in vain that us 
adherents denounced those who had left him as mutineers 
and helots, and exalted him as ‘ truer than Tone, abler t urn 
Grattan, greater than O'Connell, full of lovo for Irelant aj 
Thomas Davis himself’ On the other skio. ho encounters 
antagonism in every key, from pathetic 
earnest reprobation, down to an unsparing fury that .suvo 

2 July s‘, bUl. 


1 December 23, 1820. 


- April 3, ISUl. 
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of tlie ruthless factions of the Seine. In America almost 
every name of consideration was hostile. 

Yet undaunted by repulse upon repulse, he tore over from 
England to Ireland and hack again, week after week and 
month after month, hoarse and haggard, seamed by sombre 
passions, waving the shreds of a tattered flag. Ireland must 
have been a hell on earth to him. To those Englishmen 
who could not forget that they had for so long been his 
fellow-workers, though they were now the mark of his 
attack, these were dark and desolating days. No more 
lamentable chapter is to be found in all the demented scroll 
of aimless and untoward things, that seem as if they made 
up the history of Ireland. It was not for very long. The 
last speech that Mr. Parnell ever made in England was at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in July 1891, when he told the old story 
about the liberal leaders, of whom he said that there was 
but one whom he trusted. A few weeks later, not much 
more than ten months after the miserable act had opened, 
the Veiled Shadow stole upon the scene, and the world 
learned that Parnell was no more.^ 

^ October 6. He was in bis forty-sixth year (b. June 1846), and had been 
sixteen years in parliament. 
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BIABEITZ 

(1S9I-JS9^) 

Omnium auteiu ineptianim, qute sunt innumerabiles, baud sciam 
an nulla sit majoi’, quam, ut illi sclent, quocunque in loco, 
quoscunque inter homines visum est, cle rebus aut clifficillimis 
aut non necessariis argutissime disputare. — Cicjjro. 

Of all the numberless sorts of bad taste and want of tact, perhaps 
the worst is to insist, no matter where you are or with whom 
you are, on arguing about the liardest subjects to the full pitch 
of elaboration and detad. 

We have seen how in 1889 Mr, and Mrs. Gladstone cele- 
^ brated the fiftieth anniversary of one of the most devoted 
and successful marriages that ever were made, and tlio 
unbroken felicity of their home. In 1891, after the shadows 
of approaching calamity had for many months hung doubt- 
fully over them, a heavy blow fell, and their eldest son died. 
Not deeply concerned in ordinary politics, he was a man ot 
many virtues and some admirable gifts; he was an accom- 
plished mtisician, and I have seen letters of his to his father, 
marked by a rare delicacy of feeling and true power ol 
expression. I had known him for nearly thirty years,’ one 
friend wrote, ‘and there was no man, until his long illness, 
who had changed so little, or retained so long tlie be.st 
qualities of youth, and my first thought was that the greater 
the loss to you, the greater would be the consolation.' 

To Archbishop Benson, Mr. Gladsone wrote (duly 0‘): — 

It is now forty-six years since wo lo.se a child, ^ and lie who 
has now passed away from our eye.s, leave.s to ns only blcvcd 
recollections. I suppose all feel that tho.so deaths wlih-h lovern* 
the order of nature liave a sliarpnes-s of their own. But -eUioj 
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tins apart, there is nothing lacking to ns in consolations human 
or divine. I can only wish that I may become less unworthy to 
h.avc been his father. 

To mo ho wrote (July 10): — 

We feel deeply the kindne.ss and tondernes.s of your letter It 
supplies one more link in a long chain of recollection which I 
deeply prize. Yes, ours is a tribulation, and a .sore one, but 
yet wo feel wo ought to find ourselves carried out of ourselves 
by sympathy with the wife whose noble and absorbing devotion 
had become like an entire life of itself, and who is now face to face 
with the void. The grief of children too, whicli passes, is very 
sharp while it remains. The case has been very remarkable. 
Though with abatement of some powers, my son has not been 
without many among the .-.igns and comforts of health during 
a period of nearly two and a half years. All this time the 
terrible enemy was lodged in the royal scat, and only his healthy 
and unyielding constitution kept it at defiance, and maintained 
his mental and inward life intact. . . . And most largely has 
liunuin, as well as divine compassion, /lowed in upon us, from 
none more conspicuously than from yourself, whom wc hope 
to count among near friends for the short remainder of our 
lives. 

To another correspondent who did not share his own 
religious beliefs, he said (July 5): — 

When I received your last kind note, I fully intended to write to 
you with freedom on the sul)ject of The Agnostic Island. Eut since 
then I have been at close cpiartcrs, so to speak, with the dispensa- 
tions of God, for yesterday morning my dearly beloved eldest son 
was taken from the sight of our eyes. At this moment of bleeding 
hearts, I will only say what I hope you Avill in consideration of 
the motives take without offence, namely this : I would from the 
bottom of my heart that whenever the hour of bereavement shall 
befall you or those Avhom you love, you and they may enjoy the 
immeasurable consolation of believing, with all the mind and all 
the heart, that the beloved one is gone into eternal rest, and that 
those who remain behind may through the same mighty Deliverer 
hope at their appointed time to rejoin him. 
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B^K All this language on the great occasions of human life 

>. ^ ^ was not with him the tone of convention. Whatever the 

1891. synthesis, as they call it, — whatever the form, Avhatever the 
creed and faith may be, he was one of that high and favoured 
household who, in Emerson’s noble jDhrase, ‘ live from a great 
depth of being.’ 

Earlier in the j^ear Lord Granville, who so long had been 
his best friend, died. The loss by his death Avas severe. 
As Acton, Avho kncAv of their relations Avell and from Avithiii, 
Avrote to Mr. Gladstone (April 1): — • 

There AA^as an admirable fitness in your union, and I had been 
able to Avatch hoAV it became closer and easier, in spite of so mucli 
to separate you, in mental habits, in early affinities, and even in 
the form of fundamental convictions, since he came home from 
your budget, overwhelmed, thirty-eight years ago. I saAV all the 
connections Avhich had their root in social habit fade before the one 
Avhich took its rise from public life and proved more firm and more 
enduring than the rest. 


II 


In September he pidd a visit to his relatives at Fasqiie, 
and thence he Avent to Glenalmond — spots that in 
tenacious memory must have aAvakened hosts of old aud 
dear associations. On October 1, he found himself aftci 
a long and busy day, at NeAvcastle-on-Tync, Avhere ho had 
never stayed since his too memorable visit in 1SG2.^ Since 
the defeat of the Irhsh policy in 1886, he had attended t ho 
annual meeting of the chief liberal organization at iSotting- 
ham (1887), Birmingham (1888), and Mauchostcr (1S80)- 
This year it Avas the turn of NeAvcastlc. On October 2, ho 
gave his blessing to various measures that afterwards canio 
to be knoAvn as the Newcastle jArogramme. After the .shoe ' 
caused by the Irish quarrel, oimry politician knoAV that it 
would be necessary to balance homo rule by rctorms expcil'-i 
in England and Scotland. No liberal, Avhatcver liE pai 
ticular shade, thought that it Avould bo either honoura^ i- 
or practical to throAv the Irish policy overboard, and it there 

* Sco above, vol- i. 710. 
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were any who thought such a course honourable, they knew 
it would not be safe. The principle and expediency of home 
rule had taken a much deeper root in the party than it 
suited some of the trimming tribe later to admit. On the 
other hand, after five years of pretty exclusive devotion to 
the Irish case, to pass by the British case and its various 
demands for an indefinite time longer, would have been 
absurd. 


Ill 

In the eighties Mr. Gladstone grew into close friendship 
with one who had for many years been his faithful supporter 
in the House of Commons as member for Dundee. Nobody 
ever showed him devotion more considerate, loyal, and 
unselfish than did Mr, Armitstead, from about the close of 
the parliament of 1880 down to the end of this story.' In 
the middle of December 1891 Mr. Armitstead planned a 
foreign trip for his hero, and persuaded me to join. Biarritz 
was to be our destination, and the expedition proved a 
wonderful success. Some notes of mine, though intended 
only for domestic consumption, may help to bring Mr. 
Gladstone in his easiest moods before the reader’s eye. 
No new ideas struck fire, no particular contribution was 
made to grand themes. But a great statesman on a holiday 
may be forgiven for not trying to discover bran-new keys 
to philosophy, history., and ‘all the mythologies.’ As a 
sketch from life of the veteran’s buoyancy, vigour, genial 
freshness of heart and brain, after four-score strenuous 
years, these few pages may be found of interest. 

We left Paris at nine in the morning (Dec. 16), and were 
listening to the swell of the mighty Bay resounding under 
our windows at Biarritz soon after midnight. 

The long day’s journey left no signs of fatigue on either 
Mr. or Mrs. Gladstone, and his only regret was that we had 

' Once Mr. Gladstone presented a remarkaLle friendship : Georgio 
him with a piece of jilate, and set Armitstead, Armigero, D.D. Gul. E. 
upon it one of those little Latin in- Gladstone. Amicitiae Benevolentiie 
scriptions to which he was so much Beneficiorum delatorum Valde me- 
addicted, and which must serve here mor Mense Augusti A.D., 1894:. 
instead of further commemoration of 
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BWK not come straight through instead of staying a night in 
— — / Paris. I ’m always for going straight on, he said. For some 
odd reason in spite of the late hour he was full of stories of 
American humour, which he told with extraordinary verve 
and enjoyment. I contributed one that amused him much, 
of the Bostonian who, having read Shakespeare for the first 
time, observed, ‘ I call that a very clever book, hhw, I 
don’t suppose there are twenty men in Boston to-day who 
could have written that book ! ’ 

Thursday, Dec. 17. — Splendid morning for making 
acquaintance with a new i^kace. Saw the western spur 
of the Pyrenees falling down to the Bidassoa and the first 
glimpse of the giant wall, beyond which, according to 
Michelet, Africa begins, and our first glimpse of Spain. 

After breakfast we all sallied forth to look into the shops 
and to see the lie of the land. Mr. G. as interested as a 
child in all the objects in the shops — many of them showing 
that we are not far from Spain. The consul very polite, 
showed us about, and told us the hundred trifles that bring 
a place really into one’s mind. Nothing is like a first 
morning’s stroll in a foreign town. By afternoon the spell 
dissolves, and the mood comes of Dante’s lines , (jm 
V ora,’ etc.^ 

Some mention was made of Charles Austin, the fajuous 
lawyer : it brought up the case of men who are suddenly 
torn from lives of great activity to complete idleness. 

Mr. G . — I don’t know how to reconcile it with what 1 vo 
always regarded as the foundation of character — Bishop 
Butler’s view of habit. How comes it that during the 
hundreds of years in which priests and fellows of B>on 
College have retired from hard work to college livings and 
leisure, not one of them has over done anything whatewr 
for either scholarship or divinity — not one { 

Mr. G. did not know Muijzini, but Anncllini, unotber of 
the Koinan triumvirs, tauglit him Italian in 


^ Era gi:'i I’or.a, cho volgo '1 dinio 
A’ iKiviganti, « ’iitciieri'jcii ’1 ciioro 
Lo <.U ch’ h.m detto a' dolci aniici aiMio, 

r.trj. VIU. 

Byron’a reudering ia well enough known. 
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I spoko a word for Gaiubctta, but ho would not have it. 
‘Gambotta was autoritaire; I do not feel as if ho wore a 
truo liberal in the old and best sense. T cannot forget hoAv 
hostile ho was to the inoveinent for freedom in tho Balkans.’ 

Said he only onco saw Lord Liverpool. Ho wont to call 
on Canning at Glos’ter House (closo to our Glos’tor Load 
Station), and there through a glass door lie saw Canning 
and Lord Liverpool talking together, 

Ped . — Plad a good deal of temper; not hot; but perhaps 
sulky. Not a farsighted man, but fairly clear-sighted. ‘ I 
called upon him after the election in 1847. Tho Jani.ssaries, 
as Bentinck called us, that is the men who had stood by 
Peel, had been 110 before the election ; wo came back only 50. 
Peel said to me that what ho looked forward to was a lontf 
and ficrco struggle on behalf of protection. I must say 1 
thought this foolish. Xf Bentinck had lived, with his strong 
will and dogged industry, there might have been a wide 
rally for protection, but everybody knew that Dizzy did not 
care a straw about it, and Derby had not constancy and 
force enough.’ 

Mr. G. said Disraeli's performances against l^ecl were 
quite as wonderful as report makes them. I’eel altogether 
helpless in reply. Dealt with them with a kind of ‘right- 
eous dulness.’ The Protectionist secession duo to three 
men: Derby contributed prestige; Bentinck backbone; and 
Dizzy parliamentary brains.- 

The erolden aw of administrative reform was from 1832 

O O 

to the Crimean War; Peel was always keenly interested in 
the progress of these reforms. 

Nortkeote. — ‘IPo Avas my private secretary; and one of 
the very best imaginable; pliant, ready, diligent, quick, 
acute, Avith plenty of humour, and a temper simply perfect. 
But as a leader, I think ill of him ; you had a conversation ; 
he saAv the reason of your case; and Avhen he left, you 
supposed all Avas right. But at the second intervieAv, you 
alAvays found that he had been unable to persuade his 
friends. What could be Aveaker than his conduct on the 
Bradlaugh affair ! You could not Avonder that the rank 
and file of his men should be caught by the proposition 

2 Y 
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BOOK that an atheist ought not to sit in parliament. But ’wliat 
y — ^ . is a leader good for, if he dare not tell his party that in 
a matter like this they are wrong, and of course nobody 
knew better than N. that they were wrong, A clever, quick 
man with fine temper. By the way how is it that we have 
no word, no respectable word for backbone ? ’ 

J. M . — Character ?- 

Mr. G. — Well, character; yes; but that’s vague. It 
means will, I suppose. (I ought to have thought of 
Novalis’s well-known definition of character as ‘ a completely 
. fashioned will.’). 

J. M . — Our inferiority to the Greeks in discriminations 
of language shown by our lack of precise equivalents for 
<j3p6vr)cri<i, a-o(f)ia, aroi^pocrvvrj, etc,, of which we used to hear 
so much when coached in the Ethics. 

Mr. G. went on to argue that because the Greeks drew 
these fine distinctions in words, they were superior in 
conduct. ‘You cannot beat the Greeks in noble qualities.’ 

Mr. Q. — I admit there is no Greek word of good credit 
for the virtue of humility. 

J. M. — TaTTeLvoTT)^ ? But that has an association of 


meanness. 

Mr. G. — Yes; a shabby sort of humility'. Humility as a 
sovereign grace is the creation of Christianity. 

Friday, December 18. — Brilliant sunshine, hut biUerly 
cold; an east "wind blowing straight from the Maritime Alps. 
Walking, reading, talking, Mr. G. after breakfast took mo 
into his room, where he is reading pleine. Butcher on 
Greek genius, and Marbot. Thought Thiers’s wcll-kno\in 
remark on Heine’s death capital, — 'To-day' the wittie.'^t 
Frenchman alive has died.’ 


Mr. G . — have talked about the best lino in poetry, etc. 
How do you answer this question — Which century of knglis’ i 
history produced the greatest men ? 

J. M . — What do y'ou say' to the sixteenth ? 

Mr. G.— Yes. I think so. Gardiner was a great man. 
Henry vin. was great. But bad. Poor Cranmer. bmu- 
Northcote, he’d no backbone. Ho you roineinber dcivm} 
Collier’s sentence about liis bravery' at tlm stake, nc s 
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I count ono of tho grandest in English prose — ‘ llo scorned 
to repel the force of tho lire and to overlook tho torture, 
by strength of thought.’^ Thucydides could not boat 
that. 

Tho old man twice declaimed the sentence with deep 
sonorous voice, and his u.sual incomparable modulation. 

Ml'. G. talked of a certain General . lie was thoui^ht 

to bo a llrsL-rato man; neglected nothing, looked to things 
himself, conceived admirable plains, and at last got an 
important command. Then to tho universal surprise, 

nothing came of it ; they said, ‘ could do everything that 

a commander .should do, except .sa}', march.' There 

are plenty of politicians of that stamp, but j\Ir. G. decidedly 
not one of them. I mentioned a farewell dinner given to 

in tho spring, by .some rich man or other. It cost 

£5G0 for forty-eight guests! Flowers aloho £150. ]\[r. G. 

on this enormity, recalled a dinner to Talfourd about copy- 
right at tho old Clarendon Hotel in bond Street, and tho 
price was £2, 17.s. Gd. a head. Tho old East India Company 
used to give dinners at a cost of seven guineas a head. Ho 
has a wonderfully lively interest for theso matters, and his 
curiosity as to the prices of things in tho shop-windows is 
inexhaustible. AVo got round to Goethe. Goethe, he said, 
never gave prominence to duty. 

J. j\{. — Surely, surely in that fmo psalm of life. Das 
Guttliche ? 

Mr. G . — Dollinger used to confront me Avith iliG Jphifjenie 
as a great drama of duty. 

He Avished that I had knoAvn Dollinger — ‘ a man thoroughly 
from beginning to end of his life of self.’ Mistook 

the nature of t'ho Irish cpicstions, from the erroneous vieAV 
that Irish Catholicism is ultramontane, Avhich it certainly 
is not. 

Satmxlay, Dec. 19. — ^ s. .t. or .i 

What is extraordinary is that all Mr. G.’s versatility, 
buoyancy, and the rest goes Avith the most profound accuracy 
and intense concentration Avhen any point of public business 

^ On some other occasion ho set this in Barrow mentioned above, ii. p. 
against Macaulay’s jiiaise of a passage 144. 
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BOOK is raised. Sometliiiig was said of the salaries of bishops. 

— ^ . He was ready in an instant with every figure and detail, and 
1891. eyery circumstance of the history of the foundation of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission in 1S35-6. Then his savoirfaire 
and wisdom of parliamentary conduct. ‘ I always made it 
a rule in the* H. of C. to allow nobody to sup)pose that I did 
not like him, and to say as little as I could to prevent any- 
body from liking me. Considering the intense friction and 
contention of jjublic Hfe, it is a saving of wear and tear that 
as many as possible even among opponents should think 
well of one.’ 

Sunday, Dec. 20. — At table, a little discussion as to the 
happiness and misery of animal creation. Outside of man 
Mr. G. argued against Tennyson’s description of Hature as 
red in tooth and claw. Apart from man, he said, and the 
action of man, sentient beings are haj)py and not miserable. 
But Eear ? Ave said. No ; they are unaAvare of impending 
doom; Avhen hawk or kite pounces on its prey, the small 
bird has little or no apprehension ; ’tis death, but death by 
appointed and unforeseen lot. 

J. M . — There is Hunger. Is not the probability that most 
creatures are ahvays hungry, not excepting Man ? 

To this he rather assented. Of course optimism like this 
is indispensable as the basis of natural theology. 

Talked to Mr. G. about Michelet’s Tableau de la France, 
Avhich I had just finished in vol. 2 of the history. A 
brilliant tour de force, but strains the relations ot soil te 
character ; compels Avords and facts to be the shiA'cs of bi-s 
phantasy; the modicum of reality overlaid Avith violent 
paradox and foregone conclusion. !Mr. G. not very much inter- 
ested — seems only to care for political and church history. 

Monday, Dec. 21. — Mr. G. did not appear at table to-das» 
suffering from a surfeit of Avild straAvberrics the day bciorc. 
But he dined in his dressing goAvn, and I had .some chat 
Avith him in his room after lunch. 

j]/',., (7. — ^’Tis a hard laAv of political tliing.H that it a man 
shoAVS special competence in a department, that is the vors 
thing most likely to keep Jiim there, and prevent 
promotion.’ 
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Mr. G. — I consider Burke a tripartite man : America, 
France, Ireland — right as to two, wrong in one. 

J. M. — Must you not add home affairs and India ? His 
Thoughts on the Discontents is a masterpiece of civil wisdom, 
and the right defence in a great constitutional struggle. 
Then he gave fourteen years of industry to Warren Hastings, 
and teaching England the rights of the natives, princes and 
people, and her own duties. So he was right in four out of 
five. 

Mr. G. — Yes, yes — quite true. Those two ought to be 
added to my three. There is a saying of Burke’s from 
which I must utterly dissent. ‘ Property is sluggish and 
inert.’ Quite the contrary. Property is vigilant, active, 
sleepless; if ever it seems to slumber, be sure that one 
eye is open. 

Marie Antoinette. I once read the three volumes of letters 
from Mercy d’Argenteau to Maria Theresa. He seems to 
have performed the duty imposed upon him with fidelity. 

J. M. — Don’t you think the Empress comes out well in 
the correspondence ? 

Mr. G. — Yes, she shows ahvays judgment and sagacity, 

J. M. — Ah, but besides sagacity, worth and as much 
integrity as those slippery times allowed. 

Mr. G. — Yes (but rather reluctantly, I thought). As for 
Marie Antoinette, she was not a striking character in any 
sense ; she was horribly frivolous ; and, I suppose, we must 
say she was, what shall I call it — a very considerable flirt ? 

J. M. — The only case Avith real foundation seems to be 
that of the beau Fersen, the Swedish secretary. He too 
came to as tragic an end as the Queen, 

Tuesday, Dec. 22. — Mr. G. still someAvhat indisposed — 
but reading aAvay all day long. Full of Marbot. Delighted 
Avith the story of the battle of Castiglione: hoAV Avhen 
Napoleon held a council of Avar, and they all said they Avere 
hemmed in, and that their only chance Avas to back out, 
Augereau roughly cried that they might all do Avhat they 
liked, but he Avould attack the enemy cost what it might. 
‘Exactly like a place in the Iliad •, Avhen Agamemnon and 
the rest sit sorrowful in the assembly arguing that it Avas 
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BOOK useless to 'withstand the sovereign %Yill of Zeus, and that 
^ — * they had better flee into their ships, Diomed bursts out that 
1891. -whatever others think, in any event he and Sthenelus, his 
squire, will hold firm, and never desist from the onslaught 
until they have laid waste the walls of Troy.’i A large 
dose of Diomed in Mr. G-. himself. 

Talk about the dangerous isolation in which the monarchy 
will find itself in England if the hereditary principle goes 
down in the House of Lords; ‘it will stand bare, naked, with 
no shelter or shield, only endured as the better of two 
evils.’ ‘ I once asked,’ he said, ‘ who besides myself in the 
party cares for the hereditary principle ? The answer was, 

That perhaps cared for it ! ! ’ — naming a member of 

the party supposed to be rather sapient than sage. 

News in the paper that the Comte de Paris in his dis- 
couragement was about to renounce his claims, and break 
up his party. Somehow this brought us round to Tocque- 
ville, of whom Mr. G. spoke as the nearest Trench aj^proach 
to Burke. 

J. M. — But pale and without passion. Who was it that 
said of him that he was an aristocrat who accepted Ins 
defeat ? That is, he knew democracy to bo the conqueror, 
but he doubted how far it would be an improvement, ho saw 
its perils, etc, 

Mr. G. — I have not much faith in these estimates, wliother 
in favour of progress or against it. I don’t believe in com- 
parisons of ago with ago. How can a man strike a balance 
between one government and another ? Hoav can ho place 
himself in such an attitude, and ■with such comprehcusivo 
sureness of vision, as to say that the thirteenth century was 
-better or higher or worse or lowmr than the nineteenth ? 

Thursday, Dec. 24. — At lunch wo liad tine ncw.s ot tho 
Parnellito victory at Waterford. A disagreeable rover.so for 
us. Mr. G. did not saj' many words about it, only tluvt it 
would give heart to the mischief makcr.s— -only too certain. 
But wo said no more about it. lie and 1 took a walk on 
the sands in the afternooji, and had a curious talk (coii.'^idor- 
ing), about the prospects of tiio church of Englami. IL’ 

* mad, is. 
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anxious to know about my talk some time ago with the 

Bishop of whom I had met at a feast at Lincoln’s Inn. 

I gave him as good an account as I could of what had 
passed. Mr, G. doubted that this prelate was fundamentally 
an Erastian, as Tait was. Mr. G. is eager to read the signs of 
the times as to the prospects of anglican Christianity, to 
which his heart is given; and he fears the peril of Eras- 
tianism to the spiritual life of the church, which is naturally 
the only thing worth caring about. Hence, he talked with 
much interest of the question whether the clever fellows at 
Oxford and Cambridge now take orders. He wants to knoAV 
what kind of defenders his church is likely to have in days 
to come. Said that for the first time interest has moved 
away both from politics and theology, towards the vague 
something Avhich they call social reform; and he thinks 
they won’t make much out of that in the way of permanent 
results. The establishment he considers safer than it has 
been for a long time. 

As to Welsh disestablishment, he said it was a pity that 
where the national sentiment was so unanimous as it was 
in Wales, the operation itself should not be as simple as 
in Scotland. In Scotland sentiment is not unanimous, but 
the operation is easy. In Wales sentiment is all one way, 
but the operation difficult — a good deal more difficult than 
■ people suppose, as they will find out when they come to 
tackle it. 

[Perhaps it may be mentioned here that, though we 
always talked freely and abundantly together upon ecclesi- 
astical affairs and persons, we never once exchanged a word 
upon theology or religious creed, either at Biarritz or any- 
where else.] 

Pitt . — A strong denunciation of Pitt for the French war. 
People don’t realise what the French war- meant. In 1812 
wheat at Liverpool was 20s. . (?) the imperial bushel of 
65 pounds (?) ! Think of that, when you bring it into 
figures of the' cost of a loaf. And that was the time when 
Eaton, Eastnor, and other great palaces were built by the 
landlords out of the high rents which the war and Avar 
prices enabled them to exact. 
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BOOK Wished we knew more of Melbourne. He was in many 
. ways a very fine fellow. ‘ In two of the most important of all 
. 1891 . relations of a prime minister, he was perfect; I mean 

first, his relations to the Queen, second to his colleagues.' 

Somebody at dinner quoted a capital description of the 
perverse fashion of talking that prevailed at Oxford soon 
after my time, and prevails there now, I fancy — ‘ hunting for 

epigrammatic ways of saying what you don’t think.’ 

was the father of this pestilent mode. 

Rather puzzled him by repeatmg a saying of mine that 
used to amuse Fitzjames Stephen, that Love of Truth is more 
often than we think only a fine name for Temper. I think 
Mr. G. has a thorough dislike for anything that has a 
cynical or sardonic flavour about it. I wish I had thought, 
by the way, of asking him what he had to say of that piece of 
Swift’s, about all objects being insipid that do not come by 
delusion, and everything being shrunken as it appears in the 
glass of nature, so that if it were not for artificial mediums, 
refracted angles, false lights, varnish and tinsel, there would 
be pretty much of a level in the felicity of mortal man. 

Am always feeling hoAv strong is his aversion to seeing 
more than he can help of Avhat is sordid, mean, ignoble. 
He has not been in public life all these years without rubbing 
shoulders Avith plenty of baseness on every scale, and plcniy 
of pettiness in every hue, but ho has aliA^ays kept his eyes 
Avell above it. Never Avas a man more Avholly free of the 
starch of the censor, more ready to make alloAvance, nor 
more indulgent even; he enters into human nature in all 
its compass. But he won’t linger a minute longer than ho 
must in the dingy places of life and character. 

Christmas Dai/, 1891. — A divine da}^ brilliant sun.shino, 
and mild spring air. Mr. G. heard Avhat he called an ad- 
mirable sermon from an English preacher, ‘Avith a great 
command of his art.’ A quietish day, 3Ir. G. no iloubt 


engaged in (f)poueti^ ra oaui. ^ 

Satiu'day, Dec. 2G. — Once more a noble day. .starie.. 
m a couple of carriages for the Negre.-i-s .station, a coujt.v' 
of miles away or more, I Avith the O.’s. Occasion f-m- 
duced the Greek epitaph of the namele.s.s drowned .^dlof 
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who wished for others kinder scus.^ ]\Ir. G. felt its pathos 
and its noble charm — so direct and simple, such benignity, 
such a good lesson to men to forgot their own misdeeds and 
mischance, and to pray for the passer-by a happier star. 
Ho repaid me by two epigrams of a ditlercnt vein, and one 
'admirable translation into Greek, of Tennyson on Sir Jolm 
Franklin, which I do not carry in my mind; another on a 
boisterous Eton follow — 

Diiluclvc, tlrv, dcclivmatory, dull, 

'I'ho buraar bcllowa like a bull. 

Just in the tone of Greek epigram, a sort of point, but not 
too much point. 

Pari iamen tar y IFit. — Thought Disraeli had never been 
surpassed, nor even ccpiallcd, in this line. Ho had a contest 
with General Grey, who stood upon the general merits of 
the whig government, after both Lord Grey and Stanley had 
left it. D. drew a picture of a circus man who advertised 
his show with its incomparable team of six grey horses. 
One died, he replaced it by a mule. Another died, and he 
put in a donkey, still he went on advertising his team of 
greys all the same. Canning’s wit not to bo found con- 
spicuously in his speeches, but highly agreeable pleasantries, 
though many of them in a vein which would jar horribly on 
modern taste. 

Some English redcoats and a pack of hounds passed us 
as wo neared the station. They saluted Mr. G. Avith a 
politeness that astonished him, but Avas pleasant. Took the 
train for Irun, the fields and mountain slopes delightful 
in the sun, and the sea on our right a superb blue such 
as Ave neAmr see in English Avaters. At Irun Ave found 
carriages Avaiting to take us on to Euentarabia. From the 
balcony of the church had a beautiful vicAV over the scene 
of Wellingtons operations Avhen he crossed the Bidassoa, in 
the presence of the astonished Soult. A lovely picture, made 
none the Avorse by this excellent historic association. The 

’ vavrLXe, /atj veiOov rlvoi ivOdSe rifi^os So’ 
dXX aiirbs ttSktou T^yxo-ve ;;^p7;crTOT^/9ou. 

‘Ask not, mariner, whose tomb I am here, but be thine own fortune 
a kinder sea.’ — Mack ail. 
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BOOK alcalde was extremely polite and intelligent. The consul 
— ^ — / who was with us showed a board on the old tower, in which 
1891. ^ in gQine words was h, and I noted that the alcalde spoke 

of Viarritz. I reminded Mr. G. of Scaliger’s epigram — 


Haud temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces, 
Cui nihil est aliud vivere quam hibere. 


Pretty cold driving home, but Mr. G. seemed not to care. 
He found both the churches at St, Jean and at Fuentarabia 
very noteworthy, though the latter very popish, but both 
he felt, ‘had a certain association with grandeur.' 

Sunday, Dec. 27. — After some quarter of an hour of 
travellers' topics, we plunged into one of the most interest- 
ing talks we have yet had. Apropos of I do not know 
what, Mr. G. said that he had not advised his son to enter 
public life. ‘ No doubt there are some men to whom station, 
wealth, and family traditions make it a duty. But I have 
never advised any individual, as to whom I have been con- 
sulted, to enter the H. of C.’ 

J. AT . — But isn’t that rather to encourage self-indulgcnco i 
Nobody who cares for ease or mental comijosuro would seek 
public life ? 

i/?’. G. — Ah, I don’t know that. Surely politics open up 
a great field for the natural man. Self-seeking, priih» 
domination, power — all these passions are gratified in 
politics. 

J. M . — You cannot bo sure of achievement in politics, 


whether personal or public ? 

J/r. G. — No; to use Bacon’s pregnant phrase, they arc too 
immersed in matter. Then as now matter, that is, no>'» 
details and particulars, come into view, men change then 


judgment. 

J. AL — ^You have spoken just now of somebody a.s a 
thorough good tory. You know the saying that noi'udy 
worth much who has not been a hit of a radical in In-’ 


youth, and a bit of a tory in Ids fuller age. 

A[r. G. (laughing) — Ah, I'm afraid that idi.s lau rather 
hard. But for my.solf, I think I can truly put up all tlci 
change that iuis come into my polities into a .sentcueo, 
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was brought up to distrust and dislike liberty, I learned to 
believe in it. That is the key to all my changes. 

J. M. — According to my observation, the change in my 
own generation is different. They have ceased either to 
trust or to distrust liberty, and have come to the mind that 
it matters little either way. Men are disenchanted. They 
have got what they wanted in the days' of their youth, yet 
what of it, they ask ? France has thrown off the Empire, 
but the statesmen of the republic are not a great breed. 
Italy has gained her unity, yet unity has not been followed 
by thrift, wisdom, or large increase of public virtue or 
happiness. America has purged herself of slavery, yet life 
in America is material, prosaic, — so say some of her own 
rarest sons. Don’t think that I say all these things. But 
I know able and high-minded men who suffer from this 
disenchantment. 

Mr. G. — Italy would have been very different if Cavour 
had only lived — and even Ricasoli. Men ought not to 
suffer from disenchantment. They ought to know that 
ideals in politics are never realised. And don’t let us 
forget in eastern Europe the rescue in our time of 
some ten millions of men from the harrowing domination of 
the Turk. (On this he expatiated, and very justly, with 
much energy.) 

We turned to our own country. Here he insisted that 
democracy had certainly not saved us from a distinct 

decline in the standard of public men Look at the 

whole conduct of opposition from ’80 to ’85 — every principle 
was flung overboard, if they could manufacture a combination 
against the government. For all this deterioration one man 
and one man alone is responsible, Disraeli. He is the grand 
corrupter. He it was who sowed the seed. 

J. M. — Ought not Palmerston to bear some share in this ? 

Mr. Gr . — No, no ; Pam. had many strong and hberal con- 
victions. On one subject Dizzy had them too — the Jews. 
There he was much more than rational, he was fanatical. 
He said once that Providence would deal good or ill fortune 
to nations, according as they dealt well or ill by the Jews. 
I remember once sitting next to John Russell when D. was 
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making a speech on Jewish emancipation. ‘Look at him/ 
^ said J. R., ‘ how manfully he sticks to it, tho’ he Imows that 
every word he says is gall and wormwood to every man who 
sits around him and behind him.’ A curious irony, was it 
not, that it should have fallen to me to propose a motion 
for a memorial both to Pam. and Dizzy ? 

A superb scene upon the ocean, with a grand wind from 
the west. Mr. G. and I walked on the shore; he has a 
passion for tumultuous seas. I have never seen such huge 
masses of water, shattering themselves among the rocks. 

In the evening Mr. G. remarked on our debt to Macaulay, 
for guarding the purity of the English tongue. I recalled 
a favourite passage from Milton, that next to tho man 
who gives Avise and intrepid counsels of government, he 
places the man who cares for the purity of his mother 
tongue. Mr. G. liked this. Said he only knew Bright once 
slip into an error in this respect, when he used ‘transpire’ 
for ‘ happen.’ Macaulay of good example also in rigorously 
abstaining from the inclusion of matter in footnotes. 
Hallam an otfender in this respect. I pointed out that ho 
offended in company Avith Gibbon. 

Monday, Dec. 28. — We had an animated hour at breakfast. 

Oxford and Qamhridge. — Curious hoAv, liko tw'o buckets, 
whenever one Avas up, the other Avas doAvn. Cambridge has 
never produced four such men of action in successive ages 


as Wolsey, Laud, Wesley, and ISTeAvman. 

J. M . — In tho region of thought Cambridge has produced 
the greatest of all names, NcAvtou. 

Mr. G . — In the earlier times Oxford has it — with W ydid, 
Occam, above all Itoger Bacon. And then in tho eighteenth 
century, Butler. 

J, j\f . — But Avhy not Locke, too, in tho century before t 

This brought on a tremendous tussle, fur ilr, G. aa.s "J 
the same mind, and perhaps for tho sumo sort td reason, a-'* 
Joseph do .Maistre, that contempt for hueke is the heginnin;,, 
of knowledge. All A'ory well for Do Maistre, but lad tur a 
man in lino Avilii Muropean liberalism, f pres.sed (lie ver. 
obvious point that you must take into aecutLnt nut only 
mail’s iutollectual product or his general stature, but aho 
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liis influence as a historic force. From the point of view of 
influence Locke was the origin of the emancipatory move- 
ment of the eighteenth century abroad, and laid the philo- 
sophic foundations of liberalism in civil government at home. 
]\[r. G. insisted on a passage of Hume’s which ho believed 
to be in the histoiy, disparaging Locke as a metaphysical 
thinkeiG ‘That may be,’ said I, ‘though Hume in his 
Essays is not above paying many compliments to ‘‘the 
great reasoner,” etc., to whom, for that matter, I fancy that 
he stood in pretty direct relation. But far bo it from me to 
deny that Hume saw deeper than Locke into the meta- 
physical millstone. That is not the point. I 'm only 
thinking of his historic place, and, after all, the history of 
philosophy is itself a philosophy.’ To minds nursed in 
dogmatic schools, all this is both unjDalatablc and incredible. 

Somehow wo slid into the freedom of the will and 
Jonathan Edwards. I told him that ^lill had often told 
us how Edwards argued the necessarian or determinist case 
as keenly as any modern. 

Tuesday, Deo. 29. — Mr. G. 82 to-day. I gave him Mackail’s 
Greek Epigrams, and if it affords him half as much pleasure 
as it has given me, he will be very grateful. Yarious people 
brought Mr, G. bouquets and addresses. Mr. G. Avent to 
church in the morning, and in the afternoon took a walk 
with me. , . . Land Question. As you go through France 
you see the soil cultivated by the population. In our little 
dash into Spain the other day, Ave saAV again the soil culti- 
vated by the population. In England it is cultivated by 
the capitalist, for the farmer is capitalist. Some astonishing 
vieAvs recently propounded by D. of Argyll on this matter. 
Unearned increment — so terribly difficult to catch it. 
Perhaps best try to get at it through the death duties. 
Physical condition of our people — ahvays a subject of great 
anxiety — their stature, colour, and so on. Feared the 
atmosphere of cotton factories, etc., very deleterious. As 
against bad air, I said, you must set good food ; the Lanca- 
shire operative in decent times lives uncommonly well, as he 
deserves to do. He agreed there might be something in this. 

^ I have not succeeded in hitting on the passage in the History. 
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BOOK The day was humid and miiggy, but the tumult of the sea 
^ , was most majestic. Mr. G. delighted in it. He has a passion 
1891. foi. sound of the sea ; would like to have it in his ear all 
day and all night. Again and agaui he recurred to this. 

After dinner, long talk about Mazzini, of whom Mr. G. 
thought poorly in comparison with Poerio and the others 
who for freedom sacrificed their lives. I stood up for 
Mazzini, as one of the most morally impressive men I had 
ever known, or that his age knew ; he breathed a soul into 
democracy. 

' Then we fell into a discussion as to the eastern and 
western churches. He thought the western popes by their 
proffered alliance with the mahometans, etc,, had betrayed 
Christianity in the east. I offered De Maistre’s view. 

Mr. G. strongly assented to old Chatham’s dictum that 
vacancy is worse than even the most anxious work. He has 
less to reproach himself with than most men under that head. 

He repeated an observation that I have heard him make 
before, that he thought politicians are more rapid than other 
people. I told him that Bowen once said to me on this that 
he did not agree ; that he thought raj)idity the mark of all 
successful men in the practical line of life, merchants and 
stockbrokers, etc. 

Wednesday, Deo. 30. — A very muggy day. A divine 
sunset, with the loveliest pmk and opal tints in the sky. 
Mr. G. reading Gleig’s Subaltern. Not a very entertaining 
book ui itself, but the incidents belong to Wellingtons 
Pyz’enean campaign, and, for my own part, I rather enjoyed 
it on the principle on which one likes reading Romola at 
Florence, Transfoi'niation at Borne, Sylma’s Lovers at 


AVhitby, and Hurrish on the northern edge of Clare. 

Thursday, Dec. 31. — Down to the pier, and found all the 
party Avatching the breakers, and superb they Avere. Mr. G. 
exulting in the huge force of the Atlantic swell and the beat 
of the rollers on the shore, like a Titanic pulse. 

xVfter dinner ^Iv. G. raised the question oi payment 
of inombor.s. Ho had been asked by somebody wlictber 
ho meant at HoAvm.-istle to indicate that uA'crybudy .sh<*u * 
bo paid, or only tho.so Avho cho.se (o take it or to .v*- 
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for it. Ho produced tlio saino extraordinary plan as he 
had described to me on the morning of his Newcastle 
speech — Le. that the Inland Ecvenue should ascertain from 
their own books the income of every M.P., and if they 
found any below the limit of exemption, should notify the 
same to the Speaker, and tho Speaker should thereupon 
send to tho said M.P. below the limit an annual cheque for, 
say, £300, the name to appear in an annual return to Parlia- 
ment of all tho M.P.’s in receipt of public money on any 
grounds whatever. I demurred to this altogether, as 
drawing an invidious distinction between paid and unpaid 
members; said it was idle to ignore tho theory on which the 
demand for paid members is based, namely, that it is desir- 
able in the public interest that jDoor men should have access 
to the H. of C. ; and that the poor man should stand there on 
the same footing as anybody else. 

Friday, Jan. 1, 1892. — After breakfast Mrs. Gladstone 
came to my room and said how glad she was that I had not 
scrupled to put unjdeasant points ; that Mr. G. must not be 
shielded and sheltered as some great people are, who hear 
all the pleasant things and none of the unpleasant ; that the 
perturbation from what is disagreeable only lasts an hour. I 
said I hoped that I was faithful with, him, but of course 
I could not be always putting myself in an attitude of 
perpetual controversy. She said, ‘ He is never made angry 

by what you say.' And so she Avent aAvay, and and 

I had a good and most useful set-to about Irish finance. 

At luncheon Mr. G. asked Avhat we had made out of our 
morning’s Avork. When Ave told him, he shoAved a good deal 
of impatience and vehemence, and, to my dismay, he came 
upon union finance and the general subject of the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England. . . . 

In the afternoon we took a Avalk, he and I, afterAvards 
joined by the rest. He Avas as delighted as ever Avith the 
SAvell of the Avaves, as they bounded over one another, with 
every variety of grace and tumultuous poAver. He wondered 
if Ave had not more and better Avords for the sea than tbe 
French — ‘ breaker,’ ‘ billoAV,’ ‘ roller,’ as against ‘ flot,’ ‘ vague,’ 

‘ onde,’ ‘ lame,’ etc. 
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BOOK The day was humid and muggy, but the tumult of the sea 
— , was most majestic. Mr. G. delighted in it. He has a passion 
1891. for sound of the sea ; would lilie to have it in his ear all 
day and all night. Again and again he recurred to this. 

After dinner, long talk about Mazzini, of whom Mr. G. 
thought poorly in comparison with Poerio and the others 
who for freedom sacrificed their lives. I stood up for 
Mazzini, as one of the most morally impressive men I had 
ever known, or that his age Imew ; he breathed a soul into 
democracy. 

Then we fell into a discussion as to the eastern and 
western churches. He thought the western popes by their 
proffered alliance with the mahometans, etc., had betraj^ed 
Christianity in the east. I offered He Maistre’s view. 

Mr. G. strongly assented to old Chatham’s dictum that 
vacancy is worse than even the most anxious worlc. Ho has 
less to reproach himself with than most men under that head. 

He repeated an observation that I have heard him make 
before, that he thought politicians are more ra'pkl than other 
people. I told him that Bowen once said to mo on this that 
he did not agree ; that he thought rapidity the mark of all 
successful men in the practical line of life, merchants and 
stockbrokers, etc. 

Wednesday, Dec. 30. — A very muggy day. A divnio 
sunset, with the loveliest pink and opal tints in tho sky. 
Mr. G. reading Gleig’s Subaltern. Not a very entertaining 
book ill itself, but tho mcidents belong to Wellingtons 
Pyrenean campaign, and, for my own part, I rather enjoyed 
it on the principle on ivliich one likes reading Romola at 
Florence, I'mnsfonnation- at Romo, SyU-ia’s Lovei's at 
Whitby, and Hurrish on tho northern edge of Clare. 

dVrursday, Dec. 31. — Down to tho pier, and found all 
pai-ty watching tho breakers, and superb thc}’^ were, -ib'- 
cxultiinr in tho huge force of tho Atlantic swell and tho boa. 


of tho rollers on tho shore, like a Titanic pulse. 

After dinner IMr. G. raised tho question oi p-iynant 
of members. Ho had been askotl by somebody wiiethcr 
he meant at No^raistlo to indicate that evorybudy shuu!‘ 
bo paid, or only tiioso who chose to take h or to 
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for it. Ho produced the .same extraordinary plan as he 
had described to mo on the morning of his Newcastle 
speech—i.e. that the Inland Kcvoniio sliould ascertain from 
their own hooks the income of every jM.P., and if they 
found any below the limit of exemption, should notify the 
same to the Speaker, and tlie Speaker should Lhcreiipon 
send to the said below the limit an annual checpio for, 
say, £300, the name to appear in an annual return to Parlia- 
ment of all the ^I.P.’s in receipt of public money on any 
grounds whatever. I demurretl to this altogether, as 
drawing an invidious distinction between paid and unpaid 
members; said it was idle to ignore the theory on which the 
demand for paid members is based, namely, that it is dcsir- 
vablo in the public interest that poor men should have access 
to theli. of C. ; and that the poor man should stand there on 
the same footing as anybody else, 

Friday, Jan. 1, 1392. — After breakfast Mrs. Gladstone 
came to my room and said how glad she was that I had not 
scrupled to put unpleasant points ; that Mr. G. must not bo 
shielded and sheltered as some great people arc, who hear 
all the pleasant things and none of the unpleasant ; that the 
perturbation from what is disagreeable only lasts an hour. I 
said I hoped that I was faithful with, him, but of course 
I could nob ho always putting myself in an attitude of 
perpetual controversy. Slie said, ‘ Ho is never made angry 

by what you say.’ And so she went away, and and 

I had a good and most useful set-to about Irish finance. 

At luncheon j\Ir, G. asked what we had made out of our 
morning’s work. When wo told him, ho showed a good deal 
of impatience and vehemence, and, to my dismay, he came 
upon union finance and the general subject of the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England. . . . 

In the afternoon we took a walk, he and I, afterwards 
joined by the rest. He was as delighted as ever with the 
swell of the waves, as they bounded over one another, with 
every variety of grace and tumultuous power. He wondered 
if we had not more and better •\vpi’ds for the sea than the 
French — -‘breaker,’ ‘ billow,' ‘u^oller,’ as against ‘flot,’ ‘vague,’ 

‘ onde,’ ‘ lame,’ etc. 

/ 

/ 
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At dinner lie asked me whether I had made up my mind 
on the burning question of compulsory Greek for a univer- 
sity degree. I said, No, that as then advised I was half in- 
clined to be against compulsory Greek, but it is so important 
that I would not decide before I was oblisred. 'So with 
me,’ he said, ‘ the question is one with many subtle and 
deep.-reaching consequences.’ He dwelt on the folly of 
striking Italian out of the course of modern education, 
thus cutting European history in two, and setting an arti- 
ficial gulf between the ancient and modern worlds. 

Saturday, Jan. 2. — Superb morning, and all the better 
for being much cooler. At breakfast somebody started the 
idle topic of quill pens. When they came to the length of 
time that so-and-so made a quill serve, 'De Eetz,’ said I, 

‘ made up his mind that Cardinal Chigi was a poor creature, 
maximus in minimis, because at their first interview Chigi 
boasted that he had used one pen for three years.' Tliat 
recalled another saying of Ketz’s about Cromwell’s famous 
dictum, that nobody goes so far as the man who docs not 
know where he is going. Mr. G. gave his deep and eager 
Ah ! to this. He could not recall that Cromwell had 
produced many dicta of such quality. 'I don’t love him, 
but he was a mighty big fellow. But he was intolerant. 
He was intolerant of the episcopalians.’ 

il/?’. G. — Do you know whom I find the most tolerant 
churchman of that time ? Laud! Laud gotDavenant made 
Bishop of Salisbury, and he zealously befriended Chilling- 
worth and hlales. (There Avas some other casc,Avhich I forget.) 

The execution of diaries. — I told him of Gardiners ne''V 
volume Avhich I had just been reading, ‘Charlc.-^/ h<-' 
said, ‘Avas no doubt a dreadful liar; Cromwell perliap.s did 
not always tell the truth; Elizabeth wa.s a tromondou> 
liar.’ 

J. 2/, — Charles Avas not Avholly inexcusable, being A'-'hat he 
AViis, for thinking that ho had a good game in hi.s hands, h} 
playing olf the parliament against the army, etc, 

j/,., — There Ava.s les.s cs;cu.so for cutting off hi.s head ih.m 
in the citse of poor Louis xvi.A%^ Loui.s was the c.xcu»e 
foreign invasion. 
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J. M. — Could you call foreign invasion the iuLervciiLion 
of the Scotch ? 

Mr. G. — AVcll, not quite. I supiDoso it is certain that it was 
Cromwell who cut oft’ Charles’s head ? Not one in a hundred 
in the nation desired it. 

J.M. — Noj nor one in twenty in the parliament. But then, 
ninety-nine in a hundred in the army. 

In the afternoon wo all drove towards Bayonne to watch 
the ships struggle over the bar at high Avater, As it 
happened avo only saAV one pass out, a countryman for 
Cardilh A string of others Avero Avaiting' to go, but a little 
steamer from Nantes came first, and having secured her 
station, found she had not force enough to make the bar, 
and the others remained swearing impatiently behind her. 
The Nantes steamer Avas like Ireland. The scene Avas very 
fresh and fine, and the cold most exhilarating after the 
raugginess of the last tAvo or three days. i\Ir. G., Avho has 
a dizzy head, did not venture on the jetty, but Avatched 
things from the sands. Ho and I drove homo together, 
at a good pace. ‘I am inclined,’ ho said laughingly, ‘to 
agree Avith Dr. Johnson that there is no 2)loasure greater than 
sitting behind four iast-going horses.’ ^ Talking of John- 
son generally, ‘ I suppose avo may take him as the best pro- 
duct of the eighteenth century.’ Perhaps so, but is he its 
most characteristic product ? 

Wellington. — Curious that there should be no general 
estimate of AV.’s character; his character not merely as a 
general but as a man. No love of freedom. His sense of 
duty very strong, but military rather than civil. 

Montalemhert. — Had often come into contact Avith him. A 
very amiable and attractive man. But less remarkable 
than Bio. 

Latin Poets. — Would you place Yirgil first ? 

J. M. — Oh, no, Lucretius much the first for the greatest 
and sublunest of poetic qualities. Mr. G. seemed to assent to 
this, though disj)osed to make a fight for the second Aeneid 
as equal to anything. He expressed his admiration for 

^ Boswell, March 21, 1776. Re- fication, Sept. 19, 1777. Birkbeck 
peatecl, with a very remarkable quail- Hill’s edition, iii. p. 162. 
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BOOK Catullus, and then he was strong that Horace would run 

^ anybody else very hard, breaking out with the lines about 
1S92- Regulus — 

‘ Atqui sciebat ques sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet ; ’ etc.^ 

Blunders in Government . — How right Najooleon was when 
he said, reflecting on all the vast complexities of govern- 
ment, that the best to be said of a statesman is that he has 
avoided the biggest blunders. 

It is not easy to define the charm of these conversations. 
Is charm the right word ? They are in the highest degree 
stimulating, bracing, widening. That is certain. I return 
to my room with the sensations of a man Avho has taken • 
delightful exercise in fresh air. He is so wholly free from the 
ergoteur. There's all the difference between the ergoteiir 
and the great debater. He fits his tone to the thing; ho can 
be as playful as anybody. In truth I have many a tinio 
seen him in London and at Hawarden not far from trivial. 
But here at Biarritz all is appropriate, and though, as 1 
say, he can be playful and gay as youth, ho cannot resist 
rising in an instant to the general point of view — to grasp 
the elemental considerations of character, history, boliei, 
conduct, affairs. There he is at homo, there ho is most 
y'' himself. I never knew anybody less guilty of the tiresome 
. sin of arguing for victory. It is not his knowledge that 
attracts ; it is not his ethical tests and standards ; it is not 
I that dialectical strength of arm which, as l\[ark Patti.sou 
said of him, could twist a bar of iron to its purpo.so. It i-'> 
the combination of these with elevation, with true sinccritv, 
with extraordinary mental force, 

Sunday, Jan. 3. — Vauvenargues is right when he .say.-’ 
that to carry through great undertakings, one niu-st a'-t 
though one could never die. My woiulcrful companion 
a wonderful illustration. Ho is like i\I. Angelo, who, ju-’t 
before he died on the very edge of ninety, made an allegori- 
cal figure, and inscribed upon it, ancora iinjKti'a, 
j learning.’ 

At dinner ho showed in full force. 

• Citnn. iii. 5. 
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Heroes of ihc Old T<s(amctit. — Ho could not honestly say 
that ho thought there was any liguvo in (ho O. T. cunipurablo 
to the heroes of Hoinen Moses ^vas a line fellow.- Hut the 
others were of secondary quality — nut great high personages, 
of coiDinanding nature. 

Thinkers. — ilather an ah.surd wortl — to call a man a 
thinker (and he repealed ilie word witli gay mockery in Ids 
tone). When did it conic into use i X«)t until quite our 
own timc.s, eh 1 said, 1 believed both Hobbes and hoeko 
spoke of thinkers, and was pretty sure that jicn.^cu r, i\s, in 
Uhre jyenseur, Inul cstablislied it.self in the last century. 
[Quite true; Voltaire u.sed it, but it was not common.] 

Br. Arnokl. — A high, large, impressive ligure — jiurhaps 
more iinportaut by his character ami personality than liis 
actual work. I mentioned M. A.’s poem on his i'nilmi', Ji iKjhi/ 
Ohapel, with admiration, llatlier to my suiqn-ise, Mr. G. 
knew the poem well, ami shared my adnurutiou to the full. 
This brought us on to poetry generally, and lie e.\paliated 
with much eloquence and sincerity for the rest of tlio talk. 
The wonderful continuity of lino poetry in England for 
five whole centuries, stretching from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
always a proof to Ids mind of the .soundnc.s.s, tho sap, and 
the vitality of our nation and its character. M'hat people, 
beginnhig with such a poet as ClKUiccr uOO years ago, could 
have burst forth into such astonishing production of poetry 
as marked the jirst quarter of tho century, Byron, AVords- 
worth, )Shelloy, etc. 

d. M . — It is true that Germany has nothing, save Goetho, 
Schiller, Heine, that's hor whole list. But I should say a 
word for the poetic movement in Branco: Hugo, Gautier, 
etc. Mr. G. evidently knew but little, or oven nothing, of 
ruodern French poetry. Ho spoke up for Leopardi, on whom 
he had written an article first introducing him to tho British 
public, ever so many years ago — in the Quarterly. 

Mr. G -. — AVordsworth used occasionally to dino with me 
when I lived in the Albany. A most agreeable man. I 
^ '''^ys found him amiable, polite, and sympathetic, Only 
once did he jar upon me, when he spoke slightingly of 
enny son's first performance. 
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B^OK J, 21. But lie was not so wrong as ho would bo now. 

* — 1,: — / Tennyson’s J uvonilia are terribly artificial. 

J/r. (?.— Yes, perhaps. Tennyson has liimself withdrawn 
some of them. I remember W., when ho dined with me, 
used on leavuig to change his silk stockings in the ante- 
room and put on grey worsted. 

J . 21 . — I once said to M. Arnold that I kl rather have been 
Wordsworth than anybody [not exactly a modest ambition]; 
and Arnold, "who Imew him well in the Grasmere country, 
said, ‘Oh no, you would not; you would wi.sh you were 
dining with me at the Athemeum. He was too much of 
the peasant for you.' 

2Ir. G. — No, I never felt that; I ahvays thought him a 
polite and an amiable man. 

Mentioned ilacaulay’s strange judgment in a note in the 
History, that Dryden’s famous linos, 


‘ . . . Fool’d with hojw, men favoiiv tho deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will rej);iy. 
To-morrow’s falser than tho former day ; 

Lies wor.se, and while it says we shall ho blest 
"With some new joys, cuts olf what wu posset. 
Strange eo/.enage ! . . .’ 


are as fine as any eight linos in Lucroliu.s. 'fold liitii ot 

an excellent I'emark of on this, that Drydon's pa.s.sago 

wholly lacks tho mystery and great superhuman air of 
Lucretius. IMr. G. warmly agreed. 

Ho regards it as a remarkable sign of the closeness of the 
church of England to tho roots of life and feeling in tiie 


country, that so many clergymen shoubi have writle-n -so 
much good poetry. Who, for instance/ I a.sked. He 
named Heber, Moultrie, Nowmuu {Dream >>f G< rout tiuD, mid 
Faber in at lea.st one good poem, ‘The poor Laboum-'b'r 
some such title), Charic.s Tennyson. I doubt if thi.s thesis 
has much body in it. Ho was ibr Shelby th-r 

musical of .all our pods. I told him that 1 had uim m asbdl 

3f. to get Teimysofi to write an autograph line U-r a friend 
mine, and leniiys*ui had sent - 


‘Culiliy on the dc.ul Vfdcunu thu <>( d} a . ; d.g..' 

So i supi) 0 .iu iho poet nus-si ilunk well of it htmsdL 
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from the second Locksley Hall, and- describes a man after 
passions have gone cool. v. 

G£. — ^Yes, in melody, in the picturesque, and as apt 
simile, a fine line. 

Had been trying bis band at a translation of bis favourite 
lines of Penelope about Od 5 ^sseus. Said that, of course, you 
could translate similes and set passages, but to translate 
Homer as a whole, impossible. He was inclined, when 
all is said, to think Scott the nearest approach to a 
•model. 

Monday, Jan. 4. — At luncheon, Mr. Gladstone recalled the 
well-known story of Talleyrand on the death of Napoleon. 
The news was brought when T. chanced to be dining 
with Wellington. ‘Quel 6venement!’ they all cried. 
‘Non, ce n’est pas un 4venement,’ said Talleyrand, ‘c’est 
une nouvelle ’ — ’Tis no event, ’tis a piece of news. ' Imagine 
such a way,’ said Mr. G., ‘of taking the disappearance of 
that colossal man ! Compare it with the opening of 
Manzoni’s ode, which makes the whole earth stand still. 
Yet both points of view are right. In one sense, the giant’s 
death was only news; in another, when we think of his 
history, it was enough to shake the world.’ At the moment, 
he could not recall Manzoni’s words, but at dinner he told 
me that he had succeeded in piecing them together, and 
after dinner he went to his room and wrote them down for 
me on a piece of paper. Curiously enough, he could not 
recall the passage in his own splendid translation.^ 

Talk about handsome men of the past ; Sidney Herbert 
one of the handsomest and most attractive. But the 
Duke of Hamilton bore away the palm, as glorious as a 
Greek god. ‘One day in Rotten Row, I said this to the 
Duchess of C. She set up James Hope-Scott against my 
Duke. No doubt he had an intellectual element which the 
Duke lacked.’ Then we discussed the best-looking man in 
the H. of C. to-day. . . . 

Duke of Wellington . — Somebody was expatiating on 
the incomparable position of the Duke; his popularity 
with kings, with nobles, with common people. Mr. G. 

^ Tramlations by Lyttelton and Gladstone, p. 166. 
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BOOK remembered that immediately after the formation of 
^ — , Canning’s government in 1S27, when it was generally 
thought that he had been most imfairly and foctiously 
treated (as Mr. G. still thinks, always saving Peel) 
by the Duke and his Iriends, the Duke made an expedition 
to the north ot England, and had an overwhelming reception. 
Of course, he was then only twelve years from Waterloo, 
and yet only four or five years later ho had to put up Ins 
iron shutters. 

Approved a remark that a friend of ours was not simple 
enough, not ready enough to take things as they come. 

d/r. G . — Unless a man has a considerable «jrift for taking 
things as they come, ho may inako up Ills mind that 
political life will be sheer torment to him. lie must meet 
■brtuno in all its moods. 

Tuesday, Jan. 5. — After dinner to-day, Jfr. G. extraordin- 
arily gay. Ho had bought a present of silver for his wife. 
She tried to guess the price, and after the manner of wive.s 
in such a case, put the figure provokingly low. Jlr. G. then 
put on the deprecating air of the tradesman with wounded 
feelings — and it was as capital fun as wo could desire. That 
over, ho fell to his backgammon with our host. 

Wednesday, Jan. G. — dfr.s. Gladstone eighty to-day I What 
a marvel. . . . 


Leon Say called to .see Mr. G. Loni' and most intorc.sting 
conversation about all .sorts of aspects of French pcdttic.s, tlio 
concoi-dat, the scdiools, and all the rc'.st of it. 

He illustrated the iguorauco of French [seasanlry as to 
current affair.-?. 'I’hiers, long after ho had hccomo famous, 
wont on a visit to his native region; aiul thi.Tu met a triemi 
of his youth, ‘ Fh bien,’ .saiil his friend, ‘ lu as t.iu, ton 
chemin.’ ‘ M'ais oui.j’ai fait im pen mon ehemim d’ai ftf- 


ministre uu'me.' 


‘Ah. tiensi je no s;iv.a!s pas i|Uo tu ctar-? 


prute.stunt.' 

I am constantly .struck by ht.s .'.olicitudy tor the wcHdrm.; 
and rigiit doijcg of O.xmril and C.iml>rsdg«^-— ‘ th<f two ,,<y,. s 
thueonnirv.’ Phis cwiutcction ItSv.s-vu uie Uia'Ucr 
atid the geuer.vl movtunen' of tluj notional nuud h; s 

profound alientiou. and no douhf i|c.*;rvei .‘onui 
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in any statesman who looks beyond the more siirfaco pro- C 
blems of tho day. To percoivo the boaring.s of such matters v_ 
as these, makes j\Ir. G. a statesman of tho highest class, as 
distinguished from men of clover expedients. 

Mr. G. had been reading tho Greek epigrams on religion 
in Jlackail; (piotcd tho last of them as illustrating the 
description of the dead as tho inhabitants of tho more 
populous world : — 

roiv uTTo Ktjv ^uotiTtv Ktvr’ tif ikijcii 

(S c^fis Ovfxov (XaefypoTepov.^ 

A more impressive epigram contains tho samo thought, 
where tho old man, leaning on his staiV, likens himself to the 
withered vine on its dry polo, and goes on to ask himself what 
advantage it would bo to warm himself for three or four more 
years in the sun; and on that rcHcction without heroics put 
oft’ his life, and changed his homo to tho greater company, 

Ktjr fitTOKfcriTjr. 

All the rest of tho evening he k(5pt us alive by a stock of 
infinite drolleries. A scone of a dish of over-boiled tea at 
West Calder after a meeting, would have made tho fortune 
of a comedian. 

I said that in the all-important quality of co-operation, 

■ was only good on condition of being in front. Mr. G. 

read him in the same sense. • Reminded of a mare he once 
had — admirable, provided you kept oft' spur, curb, or whip ; 
show her one of these things, and she would do nothing. 
Mr. G, more of a judge of men than is commonly thought. 

Told us of a Chinese despatch Avhich came under his notice 
when he was at the board of trade, and gave him food for 
reflection. A ship laden with grain came to Canton. The 
administrator wrote to the central government at Pekin to 
know whether the ship was to pay duty and land its cargo. 
The answer was to the effect that the central government of 
the Flowery Land was quite indifferent as a rule to the goings 
and comings of the Barbarians ; whether they brought a cargo 
or brought no cargo was a thing of supreme unconcern. ‘ But 
this cargo, you say, is food for the people. There ought to be 

Thou shalt possess thy soul with- when, thou goest to the place where 
out care among the living, and lighter most are. 
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B^K no obstacle to the entry of food for the people. So iet it in. 

— — ' Your Younger Brother commends himself to you, etc. etc.' 

1892. Friday, Jan. S. — A quiet evening. Wo were all rather 
piano at the end of an episode which had been thoroughly 
delighttul. When j\Ir. G. bade me good-night, ho said with 
real feeling, ‘ More sorry than I can say that this is our last 
evening together at Biarritic.’ He is painfully grieved to 
lose the sound of the sea in his ears. 

Saturday, Jan. 9. — Strolled about all the forenoon. ‘ What 
a time of blessed composure it has been,’ said Air. G. with a 
heavy sigh. The distant hills covered Avith snow, and the 
voice of the storm gradually swelling. Still the savage fury 
of the sea Avas 3 ’ct some hours otf, so aa'c had to leave Biarrit;^ 
Avithout the spectacle of Atlantic rage at its fiercest. 

Found comfortable saloon awaiting us at Bayonne, and so 
under Aveeping skies avo made our Avay to Pan. The land- 
scape must bo pretty, weather permitting. As it Avas, avo 
saw but little. Air. G. dozed and read Alax AlflHer’s book on 
Anthropological Bcligions. 

ArriA^ed at Pan toAvards 5.80; drenching rain : nothing to 


be seen. 

At tea time, a good little discussion rai.scd by a protest 
against JAanto's being praised for a eom])leto survey of human 
nature and the many phases of human lot. Intuu.siiy ho 
has, but insight oA'cr the Avliolo field of character ujui file 
Mr. G. did not make any stand against this, and usudo the 
curious admission that- Dante was too optimist to be pia' td 
on a IcA'cI Avith Shake.s'pcaro. or ev<‘n Avith Homer. 

Then AVO turne<l to lighter them c.s. Ilehadonee t<‘ 
Ilenrv Taylor, ' I shouhl huA'c thought he w;i.s tlie .-."it "t 
man to have a g<Jod strong gr.i-sp of aMtbjs.t, .spealdiig "t 
Lord Grey, Avho had been one of 'I'aylor’.s uiany eide: , .U the 
(.Vdonial btiiec. ‘1 .shotdd have thotiglu; rryli- d 'fGyier 

.slowly and with a dreamy look. ' he a*' as the ; uft ot ui.ai 
iiaV" a gt.oil .strong ulo of .i .subject.' Wv’}' -u.a 
applicable to nsitisv uicjt. 


VV'ordaAV wth once 


r..vc Mr, G. "irh iti 


Us h 


sip, 

o' 


a.s an e.x.vmfde *4 In.* •>Avn fi-.atme .o'at r< > 0 !' c, .o 


A lii.Ati c.uue !t5' t‘» niio a’ ItA't.iv aaU iid, (s, 


I i. 
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to IiaYG seen my wife.' ‘ Why/ replied the Sago, ‘ I did not C 
Imow 3 'oii had a wife!’ This pc(3iiliarly modest attempt 
at pointed repartee much tickled Mr. G., as well it might. 

Tuesday, Jan. 12. — Atr. G. completely recovered from two 
da 3 ^s of indisposition. We had about an hour’s talk on things 
in general, including policy in the approaching session. Ho 
did not expect a dissolution, at the same time a dissolu- 
tion would not surprise him. 

At noon the}’’ started for Perigord and Carcassonne, Nisme.s, 
Arles, and so on to the Riviera full of kind things at our 
parting. 
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BOOK allowed to join him there, he seemed aircafiy to have a grand 
— ^ — / majority of three figures, to have kissed hands, and to bo 
installed in Do^ming Street. This confidence \vas indispen- 
sable to him. At the end of Ins talk he went up to prepare 
some notes lor the speech that ho Wi\s to make in tho after- 
noon at Glasgow. Just before the carriage came to take liini 
to the train, I heard him calling from tho library. In I Avent, 
and found him hurriedly thumbing tho leaves of a Ilorace. 

‘ Tell me,’ he cried, ‘ can 3^00 put }'Our finger on the passage 
about Castor and Pollux ? I’ve just thought of something; 
Castor and Pollux Avill finish my speech at Glasgow.’ ‘ Isn't 
it in the Third Book,’ said I. ‘ No, no ; I ’m prettv' sure it is 
in the First Book’ — busil}'' turning over the pages. ‘Ah, 
here it is,’ and then ho read out the noble lines with ani- 
mated modulation, shut tho book with a bang, and rushed 
off exultant to tho carriage. This became one of the fine.st 
of his perorations.^ Plis delivciy of it that afternoon, tho)' 
said, Avas most majestic — tho picture of tho Avrock, and then 
tho calm that graduall}'' brought down the tOAvering billoAVs 
to tho surface of tho deep, entrancing tho audience like 


magic. 


1 1 

Then camo a dopro.ssing Avoek. Tho polls fioAVod in, 
all daj' long, da 3 ’' after da}'. Tho illusor}' hopus of inuny 
months faded into night. Tho thrce-figuro majorit v Iw tho 
end of tho Aveek had vanished so completely, that one w*>n- 
dorcd hoAv it could over have been thought of. On duly id 
his own i^Iidlothian jk)11 was declared, and instead t»f his oM 
majority of -1000, or tho .‘fiiUO on Avliich he «'oumed, he a,.i, 
onl}' in b}' 000. Ills chagrin Avas uiuIouhtedi 3 ' iuten.-.e, .'or 
lio liad put forth every atom of his strength in the c.uitpaiv-n. 
But Avith that .splendid .snpjM'c.'^shm of vexati-in -..hicjA ‘CC 
of tho gootl K'.ssons that men leant in public hie. b.c put a 
brave face on it. v;a.s p-'rAotls' «-he*-'r 3 ’ all titrutigh tie' bun- 
chcun, and afienvard.t took itjo -'o th*.' nsU-.ie-rtO'Co. -..i.-.te 
insteatl of con.-'trnetitig .1 lriu:nphaut c.dcn''^ ‘..tth 0 
of a hUiitircd, he It.ei to ii'y t-f .mIJuiI c.a If. c* p’i' / 
p.irliatm nl A.uih h.udh,' a jv at o.f. I ic c- *.■ \ > 

e.xh.sU'-ted. •-.'ith .1 enrbeody «pnet -.'r.e.ity ot Iv i- - 1 -u-' 
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that cataract had formed over one oye, that its sight Avas 
gone, and that in the other eye ho Avas infested with a white 
speck. ‘ One white speck,’ ho said, almost laughing, ‘ I can 
do with, but if tho one becomes many, it will be a bad 
business. They tell me that perhaps tho fresh air of Brae- 
mar will do me good.’ To Bracmar the ever loyal i\Ir. 
Armitstead piloted them, iii company with Lord Acton, of 
whose society jMr. Gladstone could never have too much. 


III 

It has sometimes been made a matter of blame by friends 
no less than foes, that he .should have inulertaken tho task 
of government, depending on a majority not large enough 
to coerce tho House of Lord.s. One or two short observations 
on this would seem to be enough. How could he refuse to try 
to work his Irish policy through parliament, after tho bulk 
of the Irish members had quitted their own leader two years 
before in absolute reliance on the sincerity and good faith of 
Mr. Gladstone and his party ? After all tho conlidenco that 
Ireland had shown in him at tho end of 1890, how could ho 
in honour throw up tho attempt that had been tho only 
object of his public life since 1886 ? To do this would have 
been to justify indeed the embittered warnings of Mr. Parnell 
in his most reckless hour. How could cither refusal of 
office or the postponement of an Irish bill after taking oflfice, 
be made intelligible in Ireland itself? Again, the path of 
honour in Ireland was equally the path of honour and of 
safety in Great Britain. Were British liberals, who had 
given him a majority, partly from disgust at Irish coercion, 
partly from faith that he could produce a working plan of 
Irish government, and partly from hopes of reforms of their 
*^wn — were they to learn that their leaders could do nothing 
for any of their special objects ? 

Mr. Gladstone found some consolation in a 2 n’ecedent. In 
1835, he argued, ‘ the Melbourne government came in with a 
British minority, swelled into a majority hardly touching 
thirty by the O’Connell contingent of forty. And they stayed 
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answer was that if Franco liad suggestions to offer, they 
would be received in the same friendly spirit in which they 
were tendered. When any communications wore received, 
Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Commons, there would 
he no indisposition on our part to extend to them our 
friendly consideration. Of all this nothing came. A rather 
serious ministerial crisis in Egypt in January 1803, followed 
by a ministerial crisis in Paris in April, arrested whatever 
projects of negotiation Franco may have entertained.^ 


IV 

In December (1802), at Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone said to 
mo one da}'’ after we had been working for live or si.x liours 
at the heads of the new Home Kulo bill, that his general 
health was good and sound, but his sight and his hearing were 
so rapidly declining, that lie thought ho might almost any 
dav have (o retire from ollice. It was no moment for banal 

a' 

deprecation. He sat silently pondering this vision in his 
own mind, of coming fate. It .seemed like Tennyson's famous 
.simile — 

8o ti.irk ,i forctluiU'^ht olloil .il'out Iut hr.iin, 
c.(j .1 <liiU tl.ty in .ui occ.iii 

Ti.i* i'lintl Kiiiiul hii tuiL' 

la 'ilcni.v. 

It wonlil h.ive been prof era. iinral if he h.id .siiuwu the 
...line overwU'-lming intcriat th.it had .mimatct! him whc.n 
lljo Irish policy w.vs frc.di in l.ssi;. the iusiiiiet. itf .i 

mind .md the lifchuc^ h.tbit of ardtiit indtt.ntry 
c.irrled him Jluou-.'h hi. Si-.yphc.tn loil, 'fhe routino 
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of the cabinet.^ Hero ho was acute, adroit, patient, full of 
device, expedient, and Llio art of construction ; now and then v_ 
vehement and bearing down like a three-decker upon craft 
of more modest tonnage. But the veheinence was rare, 
and here as everywhere else ho was eager to do justice to all 
the points and arguments of other people. Ho sought 
opportunities of deliberation in order to deliberate, and not 
under that excellent name to cultivate the art of the 
harangue, or to overwork secondary points, least of all to 
treat the many as made for one. 'I'liat is to say, ho went 
into counsel for the sake of counsel, and not to cajole, or 
bull}’-, or insist on his own way because it was his own way. 
In the high article of iinanco, he would wrestle like a tiger. 

It was an intricate and dillicult businc.ss by the necessity 
of the case, and among the aggravations of it was the 
discovery at one point that a wrong liguro had been 
furnished to him b}' some department. Ho declared this 
truly heinous crime to bo without a precedent in Ids huge 
experience. 

The crucial dilllculty was the Iri.sh representation at 
Westminster. In the first bill of 1S8G, the Irish members 
were to come no more to the imperial parliament, except for 
one or two special purposes. The two alternatives to the 
policy of exclusion were either inclusion of the Irish 
members for all purposes, or else their inclusion for imperial 
purposes only. In his' .speech at Swansea in 1887, ^^Ir. Glad- 
stone favoured provisional inclusion, without prejudice to 
a return to the earlier plan of exclusion if that should 
be recommended by subsequent experience." In the bill 
now introduced (Feb, 13, 1893), eighty representatives from 
Ireland were to have seats at Westminster, but they were 
not to vote upon motions or bills expressly confined to Eng- 
land or Scotland, and there were other limitations. This 
plan was soon found to be wholly intolerable to the House 
of Commons. Exclusion having failed, and inclusion of re- 
duced numbers for limited purposes having failed, the only 

! .1 liope I am not betraying a scliell, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
cabinet secret if I mention that this Bryce, and myself, 
committee was composed of Mr. “ See above, p. 626 . 

Gladstone, Lord Spencer, Lord Her- 
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course left open Avas what was called oranes omaia, or rather 
the inclusion of eighty Irish members, with power of voting 
on all purposes. 

Each of the three courses was open to at least one 
single, but very direct, objection. E.velusion, along with 
the exaction of revenue from Ireland by the parliament at 
AVostminster, was taxation Avithout representation. Inclu- 
sion for all purposes Avas to alloAS' the Irish to meddle in our 
aiVairs, while avo Avere no longer to meddle in theirs. Inclu- 
sion fur limited purposes still left them im'ested Avith the 
power of turning out a British government by a vote against 
it on an imperial question. Each jAlan, therefore, ended in 
a parado.x. 'rhore was a fourth paradox, namely, tiiat when- 
ever the British supporters of a government flid notsutlico to 
l)uild up a decisive majority, then the Irish A'oto descending 
into one or otlier scale of the parliamentary b.alance might 
decide who should bo our ruler.s. This parado,x — the mu.st 
glaring of them all — habit and custom have made familiar, 
and familiarity might almost seem to Imve actually endeared 
it to us. In l.sp;} Mr. (Jladstojic and his colleagues thought 
themselvo.s couqiellcd to change clause 0 of the new hill, 
j\ist as they had thought ihemselvc.s forced lodropclau.se 21 
of the i»ld Itill. 


It w.js .Mr. < d.idMune’s performauve.s in the day.s «if cuin- 
mitlc!' tile liill, titai >tirrcd the wonder atifi adnnr.ition 
of the Hou If he i»ad hern iiftV tht'V Wolihl IniVit been 
a Uosii'^hi.ng ; at ej'^'lny-fotir they wert; itideed .v marvel, lie 
snade chi' i of ixn'.i-tfnl aremtunit, of hicii c'O},.* ilutiois.d 
r< i 'Ciijig, o| ireS'.ehaut deb.tlino fore*- X» ejnergen' A' aro.M! 
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BOOK In plain words he told the unionists that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
— ^ — / purpose Avas none other than obstruction, and he conveyed the 

I Q AQ 

•- ' intimation Avith a delicate expressiveness, a superabundant good 
feeling, a dramatic ■ action and a marvellous music of voice that 
conspired in their various qualities to produce a iour de farce. 
By sheer strength of enthusiasm and an overfloAving Avealth of 
eloquence, Mr. Gladstone literally conquered every physical Aveak- 
ness, and secured an effect electric in its influence even on seasoned 
‘ old hands.’ Amidst high excitement and the sound of cheering 
that promised never to die aAvay the House gradually melted into 
the lobbies. Mr. Gladstone, exhausted Avith his effort, chatted 
to Mr. Morley on the treasury bench. Except for these tAvo 
the government side Avas deserted, and the conservatives had 
already disappeared. The nationalists sat shoulder to shoulder, 
a solid phalanx. They eyed the prime minister Avith eager intent, 
and as soon as the A'^enerable statesman rose to Avalk out of the 
House, they sprang to ' their feet and rent the air AAnth Avild 
hurrahs. 

No Avonder if the talk doAvnstairs at dinner among his 
colleagues that night, all turned upon their chief, his art and 
poAver, his union of the highest qualities of brain and heart 
Avith extraordinary practical penetration, and close Avatchful-: 
ness of incident and trait and personality, disclosed in many 
a racy aside and pungent sally. The orator Avas fatigued, 
but full of keen enjoyment. This Avas one of the three or 
four occasions Avhen he Avas induced not to return to the 
House after dinner. It had ahvays been his habit in taking 
charge of bills to Avork the shij) himself. No Avonder that 
he held to ,his habit in this case. 

On another occasion ministers had taken ground that, as 
the debate Avent on, everybody saAv they could not hold. An 
official spokesman for the bill had expressed an opinion, or 
intention, that, as very speedily appeared, Irish opposition 
Avould not alloAV to be maintained. There Avas no great 
substance in the point, but even a small dose of humiliation 
Avill make a parliamentary dish as bitter to one side as it is 
'savoury to the other. The opposition grew more and more 
radiant, as it greAV more certain that the official spokesman 
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must be tlirown over. The discomfiliire of the ministerialists C 
at the prospect of the public mortification of their Icadeis 
was extreme in the same degree. ‘ 1 suppose we must give 
it up/ said Mr. Gladstone. This was clear ; and when ho 
rose, he was greeted with mocking cheers from tho^ enemy, 
though the enemy’s chief men who had long experience of 
his Protean resources were less confident. Beginning in a 
tone of easy gravity and candour, he went on to points of 
pleasant banter, got his audience interested and amused and 
a little bewildered ; carried men "with him in graceful argu- 
ments on the merits; and finall}’’, Avith bye-play of con- 
summate sport, showed in triumph that the concession that 
Ave consented to make Avas so right and natural, that it must 
have been ineAutable from the very first. NeAmr Avere tables 
more effectively turned; the opposition Avatched first Avith 
amazement, then Avith excitement and delight as childien 
Avatch a Avizard ; and he sat doAvn victorious. Not another 
Avord Avas said or could be said. ‘Never in all my parlia- 
mentary years,’ said a poAverful veteran on the front bench 
opposite, as he passed behind the Speaker’s chair, ‘ never have 
I seen so Avonderful a thing done as that.’ 

The state of the county of Clare Avas a godsend to the 
obstructive. Clare Avas not at that moment quite as inno- 
cent as the garden of Eden before the fall, but the condition 
Avas not serious ; it had been tAventy times Avorse before Avith- 
out occupying the House of Commons five minutes. Noav 
an evening a Av^eek AA^as not thought too much for a holloAV 
debate on disorder in Clare. It Avas described as a definite 
matter of urgent importance, though it had slept for years, 
and though three times in succession the judge of assize 
(travelling entirely out of his proper business) had denounced 
the state of things. It Avas made to support fiAm votes of 
censure in eight Aveeks. 

On one of these votes of censure on Irish administration, 
moved by Mr. Balfour (March 27), Mr. Gladstone listened to 
the debate. At 8 Ave begged him not to stay and not to take 
the trouble to speak, so trumpery Avas the Avhole aftair. He 
said he must, if only for five minutes, to shoAA^ that he 
identified Himself with his Irish minister. He left to dine. 
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23(^K and tlien before ten was on bis feet, making wbat Lord 
— ^ — ^Randolph Cbm’cbill rightly called 'a most impressive and 
1893. entrancing speech.’ He talked of Pat this and Michael that, 
and Father the other, as if he had pondered their cases for a 
month, clenching every point with extraordinary strength 
as well as consummate ease and grace, and winding up with 
some phrases of wonderful simplicity and concentration. 

A distinguished member made a motion for the exclusion 
of Irish cabinet ministers from their chamber. Mr. Gladstone 
was reminded on the bench just, before he rose, that the same 
proposal had been inserted in the Act of Settlement, amd 
repealed in 1705. He wove this into his S23eech with a skill, 
and amplified confidence, that must have made everybody 
suppose that it was a historic fact present every day to his 
mind. The attention of a law-officer sitting by was called to 
this rapid amplification. ‘I never saw anything like it in 
all my whole life,’ said the law-officer; and he was a man 
who had been accustomed to deal with some of the strongest 
and quickest minds of the day as judges and advocates. 

One day when a tremendous afternoon of obstruction had 
almost worn him down, the adjournment came at seven 
'' o’clock. He was haggard and dei^ressed. On returning at 
ten we found him making a most lively and amusing speech 
upon procedure. He sat down as blithe as dawn. ‘To 
make a speech of that sort,’ he said in deprecation of com- 
pliment, ‘a man does best to dine out; ’tis no use to lie 
on a sofa and think about it.’ 

Undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s method in this long com- 
mittee carried with it some disadvantages. His discursive 
treatment exposed an enormous surface. His abundance of 
illustration multiplied points for debate. His fertility in 
improvised arguments encouraged improvisation in dis- 
putants without the gift. Mr. Gladstone always siqjposed 
that a great theme needs to be copiously handled, which is 
perhaps doubtful, and indeed is often an exact inversion of 
the true state of things. However that may be, copiou.sncss 
is a "ame at which two can jday, as a patriotic opposition 
now 'and at other times has cficctually disclosed. Some 
thought in these days that a man like lord Altborj), for 
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BOOK The bill jDassed its second reading by 347 against 304, or 

V ^ — /a majority of 43. In some critical divisions, the majority 

ran down to 27. The third reading was carried by 301 
against 267, or a ma,jority of 34. It was ■ estimated that 
excluding the Irish, there Avas a majority against the bill 
of 23. If Ave counted England and Wales alone, the adverse 
majority Avas 48. When it reached them, the Lords in- 
continently threAv it out. The roll of the Lords held 560 
names, beyond the peers of the royal house. Of this body 
of 560, no feAver than 419 voted against the bill, and onlv 41 
voted for it. 


vi 

The session Avas protracted until it became the longest in • 
the history of parliament. The House Avas sitting Avhen Mr. 
Gladstone’s eighty-fourth birthday arrived. ‘ Before putting 
a question,’ said Mr. Balfour in a tone that, after the heat and 
exasperations of so many months, Avas refreshing to hear, ‘per- 
haps the right honourable gentlemen Avill alloAV me, on my OAvn 
part and on that of my friends, to offer him our most sincere 
congratulations.’ ‘AIIoav me to thank him,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘for his great courtesy and kindness.’ The govern- 
ment pressed forward and carried through the House of 
Commons a measure dealing Avith the liability of employers 
for accidents, and a more important measure setting up 
elective bodies for certain purposes in parishes. Intc the 
first the Lords introduced such changes as Avere taken to 
nullify all the advantages of the bill, and the cabinet 
approA’^ed of its abandonment. Into the second they forced 
back certain provisions that the Commons had Avith full 
deliberation decisively rejected. 

jilr. Gladstone Avas at Biarritz, he records, Avhen this hap- 
pened in the January of 1894. Ho had gone there to recruit 
after the incomparable exertions of the session, and also to 
consider at a cool distance and in changed scones otlicr topics 
that had for some Avccks caused him .some agitation. .Ho 
noAA' thought that there Avas a decisive case again.st tlio 
House of Lords. Apart from the Iri.sli bill to wliich the 
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Commons had given eighty-two days, the Lords had maimed 
the bill for parish councils, to which had gone the labour of . 
forty-one days. Other bills they had mutilated or defeated. 
Upon the Avhole, ho argued, it was not too much to say that 
for practical purposes the Lords had destroyed the work of 
the House of Commons, unexampled as that work was in the 
time and pains bestowed upon it. ‘ I suggested dissolution 
to my colleagues in London, Avhere half, or more than half, 
the cabinet were found at the moment. I received by tele- 
graph a hopelessly adverse reply.'- Reluctantly he let the 
idea drop, always maintaining, however, that a signal oppor- 
tunity had been lost. Even in my last conversation with 
him in 1897, Lo held to his text that we ought to have 
dissolved at this moment. The case, he said, was clear, 
thorough, and complete. As has been already mentioned, 
there were four occasions on which he believed that he 
had divined the right moment for a searching appeal to 
public opinion on a great question.^ The renewal of the 
income tax in 1853 was the first; the proposal of religious 
equality for Ireland in 1868 was the second; home rule 
was the third, and here he was justified by the astonishing 
and real progress that he had made up to the catastrophe 
at the end of 1890. The fourth case was this, of a dissolu- 
tion upon the question of the relations of the two Houses. 

^ See above, i. p. 875. 
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B^OK tion, and non-aggression. Whafc -would be said of my active 

^ — / participation in a policy that -will be taken as plunging 

iS9i. England into the -whirlpool of militarism? Third, I have 
been in active public life for a period nearly as long as the 
time bet-ween the beginning of Mr. Pitt’s first ministry, and 
the close of Sir Robert Peel’s; between 1783 and 1846 — 
sixty-two years and a half. During that time I have 
uniformly opposed militarism.’ Thus he would put his 
case. 

After the naval estimates were brought forward, attempts 
were naturally made at accommodation, for whether ho 
availed himself of the end of the session as a proper occa- 
sion of retirement or not, he was bound to try to get the 
estimates down if he could. He laboured hard at the task 
of conversion, and though some of his colleagues needed no 
conversion, with the majority he did not prevail. He 
admitted that he had made limited concessions to scares in 
1860 and in 1884, and that he had besides been repeatedly 
responsible for extraordinary financial provisions having 
reference to some crisis of the day : — 

I did tliis, (1) By a preliminary budget in 1854 ; (2) By the final 
I budget of July 1859; by the vote of credit in July 1870; and 

again by the vote of credit in 1884. Every one of these was 
special, and was shown in each case j’espectively to be special by 
the sequel ; no one of them had reference to the notion of estab- 
lishing dominant military or even naval power in Europe. Their 
amounts were various, but were adapted to the view taken, at 
least by me, of the exigency actually present.^ 

II 

While the House after so many months of toil was still 
labouring manfully upon English bills, two of them of no 
secondary importance, it was decided by his family and their 
advisers that Mr. Gladstone should again try the effects ot 
Biarritz, and thither they went on January 13. Distance, 
however, could not efface from his mind all thought of the 
decision that the end of the session would exact from him. 

‘ Sco Apreudix for further Lluciiiatiuii. 
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Rumours began to fly about in London that the prime 
minister upon liis return intended to resign, and they were 
naturally clad with intrinsic probability. From Biarritz a 
communication Avas made to the press with his authority. 
It was to this effect, that the statement that j\Ir. Gladstone 
had definitely decided, or had decided at all, on resigning 
office Avas untrue. It Avas true that for many months past 
his age and the condition of his sight and hearing had in his 
judgment made relief from public cares desirable, and that 
accordingly his tenure of office had been at any moment 
liable to interruption from these causes, in their nature per- 
manent. 

Nature meanwhile could not set bach the shadoAA' on the 
dial. On his coming back from Biarritz (February 10) neither 
eyes nor ears Avere bettei'. • Hoav should they be at eighty-fiA’’e? 
The session Avas ending, the prorogation speech Avas to be 
composed, and the time had come for that ‘ natural break ’ 
between the cessation and reneAval of his official obligations, 
of Avhich Ave have already heard him speak. His colleagues 
carried almost to importunity their appeals to him to stay ; 
to postpone Avhat one of them called, and many of them 
truly felt to be, this ‘ moment of anguish.’ The division of 
opinion on estimates remained, but even if that could have 
been bridged, his sight and hearing could not be made 
Avhole. The rational and sufficient cause of resignation, as- 
he only too justly described it, Avas strong as ever. Whether 
if the cabinet had come to his vieAv on estimates, he Avould in 
spite of his great age and infirmities have come to their vieAv 
of the importance of his remaining, cannot tell. Accord- 
ing to his AYont, he avoided decision until the time had 
come Avhen decision Avas necessary, and then he made rip his 
mind, ‘ Avithout the appearance of an arbitrary choice,’ that 
the time had come for accepting the natural break, and 
quitting office. 

On Feb. 27, arriving in the evening at Euston from Ire- 
land, I Avas met by a messenger Avith a note from Mr. Glad- 
stone begging me to call on my Avay home. I found him busy 
as usual at his table in DoAvning Street. ' I suppose ’tis the 
long habit of a life,’ he said cheerily, ‘ but even in the midst 
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of these passages, if ever I have half or quarter of an hour 
— ; — ^ to spare, I find myself turning to my Horace translation.’ 

1894. jjg prorogation speech would be settled on Thurs- 

day; the Queen would consider it on Friday; the council 
would be held on Saturday, and on that evening or afternoon 
he should send in his letter of resiofnation. 

The next day he had an audience at Buckingham Palace, 
and indirectly conve 3 ’’ed to the Queen what she might soon 
expect to learn from him. His rigorous sense of loj^alty to 
colleagues made it improper and impossible to bring either 
before the Queen or the public his difference of judgment on 
matters for which his colleagues, not he, would be responsible, 
and on Avhich they, not he, Avould have to take action. He 
derived certain impressions at his audience, he told me, one 
of them being that the Sovereign would not seek his advice 
as to a successor. 

He wrote to inform the Prince of "Wales of the approaching 
event ; — 

In thus making it known to your royal Highness, he concluded, 

I desire to convey, on my own and my wife’s part our fervent 
thanks for the unbounded kindness which we have at all times 
received from your royal Highness and not less from the beloved 
Princess of Wales. The devotion of an old man is little worth ; 
but if at any time there be the smallest service which by informa- 
tion or sxtggestion your royal Highness may believe me capable 
of rendering, I shall remain as much at your command as if I had 
continued to be an active and i’e.sponsible servant of the Queen. I 
remain with heartfelt loyalty and gratitude, etc. 

Tho Prince expressed his sincere regret, said how deeply 
the Princess and ho were touched by tho kind words about 
them, and how greatly for a long number of years the}' had 
valued his friendship and that of Hrs. Gladstone, i^Ir, 
Balfour, to Avhom he also confidentially told tho news, com- 
municated among other graceful words, ‘ the .special debt of 
gratitude that was due to him for tho immen.se public service 
ho had performed in fostering and keeping alive tho great 
traditions of the House of Commons. Tiio day after that 
(Harch 1) was his last cabinet council, and a painful tlay it 
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was. The business of tho speech and other matters were 
disciissetl as usual, then eaino tho end. Tn his report to tho 
Queen — his last — ho said : — 

Looking furwanl to the likolihood that tliis might ho tho hust 
occasion on whieli Mr. Gladstone and his colicairuos mi'dit moot in 

O O 

tho cabinet, Lord Kimhorloy and Sir ^Villiam Ilarcourt on thoir 
own part and on that of tho ministers generally, used words un- 
deservedly kind of acknowledgment ami farewell. Lord Kimberley 
Avill pray your Maje.sty to appoint a council for Saturday, at as 
early an hour as may be convenient. 

^[r. Gladstone sat composed and still as marble, and the 
emotion of the oalunet did not gain him for an instaiit. Ho 
followed the ‘words of acknowledgment and farewell’ in a 
little speech of four or five ininnte.s, his voice unbroken and 
serene, the tone low, grave, and steady. lie was glad to know 
that he had justiiication in tho condition of hi.s senses, ilo 
was glad to think that notwithstanding ditVercncc upon a 
public question, private friendship.s would remain unaltered 
and unimpaired. Then hardly above a breath, but every 
accent heard, ho said ‘ God ble.ss you all.' Ho rose slowly 
and went out of ono door, while his colleagues with minds 
oppressed liled out by tho other. In his diary ho enters — ‘A 
really moving scene.’ 

A little later in the afternoon lie made his last speech in 
the Hou.se of Commons. It was a vigorous assault upon the 
House of Lords. His mind had changed since the day in 
September ISSI when ho had declared to an emissary from 
the court that lie hated organic change in tho House of 
Lords, and Avould do much to avert that mischief.^ Circum- 
stances had now altered the case ; we had come to a more 
acute stage. 'W^'ere they to accept the changes made by the 
Lords in the bill for parish councils, or were they to drop 
it ? The question, he said, is whether the work of the House 
of Lords is not merely to modify, but to annihilate the Avhole 
Avork of the House of Commons, Avork Avhich has been per- 
formed at an amount of sacrifice — of time, of labour, of con- 
venience, and perhaps of health — but at any rate an amount 

1 Above, p. 370. 
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of sacrifice totally unknown to the House of Lords. The 
government had resolved that great as were the objections 
to acceptance of the changes made by the Lords, the argu- 
ments against rejection were still weightier. Then he struck 
a note of passion, and spoke with rising fire : — 

AVe are compelled to accompany that acceptance with the sorrow- 
ful declaz'ation that the differences, not of a temporary or casual 
nature merely, hut differences of conviction, differences of prepos- 
session, differences of mental hahit, and differences of fundamental 
tendency, between the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
appear to have reached a development in the present year such as 
to create a state of things of which we are compelled to say that, 
in our judgment, it cannot continue. Sir, I do not wish to use 
hard words, which are easily employed and as easily retorted — it 
is a game that two can play at — but without using liard words, 
without presuming to judge of motives, without desiring or ventur- 
ing to allege imputations, I have felt it a duty to state what 
appeared to me to he indisputable facts. The issue which is raised 
between a deliberative assembly, elected by the votes of more than 
6,000,000 people, and a deliberative assembly occupied by many 
men of virtue, by many men of talent, of course with considerable 
diversities and varieties, is a controversy which, wlien once raised, 
must go forward to an issue. 

Men did not know that they were listening to his last 
speech, but his Avords fell in Avith the eager humour of his 
folloAvers around him, and he sat down amid vehement 
plaudits. Then Asdien the business Avas at an end, he rose, 
and for the last time Avalked aAvay from the House of 
Commons. He had first addressed it sixty-one years before. 

Ill 

The folio Aving day (March 2) he busied himself in packing 
his papers, and Avorking at interA^als on his translation ol 
Horace. He told mo that he had noAV reason to suppose 
that the Queen might ask him for advice as to his successor. 
After some talk, he said that if asked he should advise her 
to send for Lord Spencer. As it hajzpened, his advice was 
not sought. That evening ho Avent to Windsor to dine and 
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sleep. The next day was to be the council. Here is his 
memorandum of the last audience on Saturday, March 3 ^ : — v. 

As I crossed the quadrangle at 10.20 on my way to St. George’s 
Chapel, I met Sir H. Ponsonhy, who said he was anxious to speak 
to me about the future. He was much impressed with the move- 
ment among a body of members of parliament against having any 
peer for prime minister. I signified briefly that I did not think 
there should be too ready a submission to such a movement. There 
was not time to say a great deal, and I had something serious to 
say, so we adjourned the conversation till half past eleven, when I 
should return from St. George’s. 

He came at that time and opened on the same lines, desiring to 
obtain from me Avhatever I thought proper to say as to persons in 
the arrangements for the future. I replied to him that this was 
in my view a most serious matter. All my thoughts on it were 
absolutely at the command of the Queen. And I should be equally 
at his command, if he inquired of me from her and in her name ; 
but that otherwise my lips must be sealed. I knew from him that 
he was in search of information to report to the Queen, but this 
Avas a totally different matter. 

I entered, hoAvever, freely on the general question of the move- 
ment among a section of the House of Commons. I thought it 
impossible to say at the moment, but I should not take for granted 
that it would be formidable or regard it as in limine disposing of 
the question. Up to a certain point, I thought it a duty to 
strengthen the hands of our small minority and little knot of 
ministers in the Lords, by providing these ministers Avith such 
Aveight as attaches to high office. All this, or rather all that 
touched the main point, namely the point of a peer prime minister, 
he Avithout doubt reported. 

The council train came doAvn and I joined the ministers in the 
draAving-room. I received various messages as to the time Avhen I 
Avas to see the Queen, and Avhen it Avould be most convenient to 
me. I interpret this variety as showing that she was nervous. It 
ended in fixins: the time after the council and before luncheon, I 
carried Avith me a box containing my resignation, and, the council 
being ov'er, handed it to her immediatel}^, and told her that it con- 

A Written doAA'n, March 5. 
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BOOK tamed my tender of resignation. She asked whether she oughi 
then to read it. I said there was nothing in the letter to require it 


1894. 


t repeated my foimei letter of notice, with the requisite additions, 
I must notiM what, though slight, supplied the only incident oi 
any inteiest in this perhaps rather memorable audience, which 
closed a service that would reach to fifty-three years on September 
3,^ when I was sworn privy councillor before the Queen at Claremont. 
When I came into the room and came near to take the seat she 
has now for some time courteously commanded, I did think she 
was going to break down.’ If I -was not mistaken, at any rate 
s le rallied herself, as I thought, by a prompt effort, and remained 
ected and at her ease. Then came the conversation, which may 
e called neithei here nor there. Its only material feature wasnega- 
Theie uas not one syllable on the past, except a repetition, 
an emphatic repetition, of the thanks she had long ago amply 
rendered for what I had done, a service of no great merit, in the 
matter of the Duke of Cobui'g, and which I assured her would 
now escape my notice if occasion should arise. There was the 
question of eyes and ears, of German versus English oculists, she 
0 levmg in the German as decidedly superior. Some reference 
0 my wife, with whom she had had an interview and had ended it 
a ectionately,-and various nothings. No touch on the subject of 
the last Ponsonby conversation. Was I wrong in not tendering 
ora y my best wishes ? I was afraid that anything said by me 
should have the appearance of touting. A departing servant has 
some title to offer Ins hopes and prayers for the future; but a 

rpi ' . done, or tried to do, service in the jiast. 

ihere is in all this a great sincerity. There also seems to be some 
htt e mystery as to my own case with her. I saw no sign of 
embmrassrnent or preoccupation. The Empress Frederick was 
on side in tlie corridor. She bade me a most kind and warm fare- 
well, ^\lnch I had done nothing to deserve. 

Ihe letter tendered to the Queen in the box was this:— 

.Mr Gladstone presents his most humble duty to vour Majesty, 
l ie close of the session and the approach of a now one Iiave 
offered Mr. Gladstone a suitable opportunity for considering the 

condition of Iiis sitflit iiiul Iiciiriii*^ liritii i ^ 

_ \ boiii uf them unpaired, in rela- 
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those obligations, the result has been that he has found it his 
duty humbly to tender to your ^Majesty his resignation of the 
high oflices udiich your Jlajesty has been pleased to intrust to 
him. His desire to make this surrender is accompanied with a 
grateful sense of the condescending kindnesses, which your 
Majesty has gracioubl}' shonui him on so many occasions during 
the various periods for which he has had the honour to serve your 
Majest}'. Mr. Gladstone will not needlessly bnrilen your Majesty 
with a recital of particulars. He may, however, say that although 
at eighty-four years of age ho is sensible of a diminished capacity 
for prolonged labour, this is not of itself such as would justify his 
praying to be relieved from the restraints atid exigencies of official 
life. But his deafness has become in parliament, and even in the 
cabinet, a serious inconvenience, of which he must reckon on more 
progressive increase. Jlorc grave than this, and more rapid in 
its growth, is the obstruction of vision which arises from cataract 
in both his eyes. It has cut him olf in substance from tlie news- 
papers, and from all except the best types in the best lights, -while 
even as to these he cannot master them with that ordinary facility 
and despatch which he deems absolutely required for the due 
despatch of his public dutie.s. In other respects than reading 
the operation of the complaint is not as yet so serious, but* this 
one he deems to be vital. Accordingly he brings together these 
two facts, the condition of his sight and hearing, and the break in 
the course of public^ alfairs brought about in the ordinary way 
by the close of the session. lie has therefore felt that this is the 
fitting op2)ortunity for the resignation which by this letter he 
humbly prays your IMajesty to accept. 

In the course of the day the Queen -^vrote what I take to 
he her last letter to him ; — 

Windsor Castle, March 3, 1894. — Though the Queen has already 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, and has taken leave of him, 
she does not like to leave his letter tendering his resignation 
unanswered. She therefore writes these few lines to say that she 
thinks that after so many years of arduous labour and responsibility 
he is right in wishing to be relieved at his age of these arduous 
duties. And she trusts he will be able to enjoy peace and quiet 
with his excellent and devoted wife in health and happiness, and 
that his eyesight may improve. 
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BOOK tamed my tender of resignation. She asked whether she ought 
then to read it. I said there was nothing in the letter to require it. 
It repeated my former letter of notice, Avith the requisite additions. 

I must notice ivhat, though slight, supplied the only incident of 
any iuteiest in this perhaps rather memorable audience, Avliich 
closed a service that Avould reach to fifty-three years on September 
3,^Avhen I was SAvorn privy councillor before the Queen at Claremont. 
When I came into the room and came near to take the seat she 
has now for some time courteously commanded, I did think she 
Avas going to bieak doAvn.’ If I -was not mistaken, at any rate 
she rallied herself, as I thought, by a prompt eftbrt, and remained 
collected and at her ease. Then came the conversation, Avhich may 
be called neither here nor there. Its only material feature Avas nega- 
tive. Theie Avas not one syllable on the jiast, except a repetition, 
an emphatic lepetition, of the thanks she had long ago amply 
rendeied foi Avhat I had done, a service of no great merit, in the 
matter of the Duke of Coburg, and which I assured her Avould 
not now escape my notice if occasion should arise. There Avas the 
question of eyes and ears, of German versus English oculists, she 
believing in the German as decidedly superior. Some reference 
to my wife, Avitli whom she had had an interview and had ended it 
a ectionatel}'^, and various nothings. No touch on the subject of 
e last Ponsonby conversation. Was I Avrong in not tendering 
rally my best Avishes ? I was afraid that anything said by me 
should liave the appearance of A departing servant has 

some title to offer his hopes and prayers for the future; but a 
servant is one who has done, or tried to do, seiwice in the past. 

leic is in all this a great sincerity^ There also seems to be some 
ittle mystery as to my own case with her. I saw no sign of 
embarrassment or preoccupation. The Empress Erederick was 
outside in the corridor. She bade me a most kind and warm faro- 
Avell, Avhich I had done nothing to deserve. 

Iho letter tendered to the Queen in the box Avas thi.s:— 

^ ^ Mr. Gladstone presents his most humble duty to your Majesty. 
Ihe clo..c of the scs-sion and the approach of a new one have 
oliered Mr. Gladstone a suitable opportunity for considering the 
condition of his sight and hearing, both of them impaired, in rtda- 
tioa to his ollicial obligations. As they now place .serious and 
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those obligatious, the result has been that he has fouud ii his 
duty liumbly to tender to your Majesty his resignation ot the 
higli offices which your Majesty has been pleased to intrust to 
him. His desire to make this surrender is accompanied Avith a 
grateful sense of the condescending kindnesses, which your 
Majesty has graciousl}' shotvn him on so many occasions during 
the rations periods for Avhich he has had the honour to servo your 
Majesty. Mr. Gladstone will not needlessly burden your idajosiy 
Avith a recital of particulars. He may, hoAA'ever, say that although 
at eighty-four years of age he is sensible of a diminished capacity 
for prolonged labour, this is not of itself such as AA’ouId justify his 
praying to be relieA'ed from the restraints and exigencies of official 
life. But his deafness has become in parliament, and ovcu in the 
cabinet, a serious inconvenience, of Avhich ho must vockou on tuoro 
progressive increase, hlore grave than this, and more vapid in 
its groAvtl), is the obstruction of A'ision Avhioh arises from cataract 
in both his eyes. It has cut him olV in substance from the news- 
papers, and from all except the best typos in the best lights, Avliilo 
even as to these he cannot master them Avith that ordinary facility 
Jvnd despatch Avhich lie deems absolutely rocjnired for the dim 
despatch of his public duties. In other respects than reading 
the operation of the complaint is not as yet so serious, huh this 
one he deems to be A'ital. Accordingly ho brings together those 
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tamed my tender of resignation. She asked whether she ought 
^ then to read it. I said there was nothing in the letter to require it. 
It repeated my former letter of notice, with the requisite additions. 

I must notice what, though slight, supplied the only incident of 
any iuteiest in this perhaps rather memorable audience, which 
closed a service that would reach to fifty-three years' on September 
3, u hen I was sworn privy councillor before the Queen at Claremont. 
W hen I came into the room and came near to take the seat she 
has now for some time courteously commanded, I did think she 
was going to ‘ break down.’ If I was not mistaken, at any rate 
she rallied herself, as I thought, by a prompt effort, and remained 
collected and at her ease. Then came the conversation, which may 
be called neither here nor there. Its only material feature was nega- 
tive. Theie was not one syllable on the past, except a repetition, 
an emphatic repetition, of the thanks she had long ago amply 
rendered for what I had done, a service of no great merit, in the 
matter of the Duke of Coburg, and which I assured her would 
not now escape my notice if occasion should arise. There was the 
cpiestion of eyes and ears, of Gei'man versus English oculists, she 
believing in the German as decidedly superior. Some reference 
to my wife, with whom she had had an interview and had ended it 
affectionately,— and various nothings. No touch on the subject of 
the last Ponsonby conversation. Was I wrong in not tendering 
orally my best wishes ? I was afraid that anything, said by me 
should ha\e the appearance of iouting. A de 25 arting servant has 
some title to offer his hopes and prayers for the future; but a 
sen ant is one who has done, or tried to do, service in the jiast. 
riieie is in all this a great sincerity. There also seems to be some, 
little mjsteiy as to my own case with her. I saw no sign of 
embauassment oi pieoccujiation. The Empress Erederick Ava.s 
outside in the coiiidor. She bade me a most kind and warm fare- 
Avell, which I had done nothing to deserve. 


Ihe letter tendered to the Queen in the box was this:— 
Mr. Gladstone presents hi.s most humblo duty to your Majesty. 
Ihe close of the session and the ap 2 >roacli of a new one have 
ofieicd i\[r. Gladstone a .suitable opportunity for considering the 
condition of his sight and hearing, both of them impaired, in rela- 
tion to his official obligatioiKS. As thej' now j>Iaeo seriuu.s and 
also giouing obstacle.-, in the way of the efficient discharge of 
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to me by tlie providence of God a period of comparative leisure, 
. reckoning at the present date to four and a half months. Such a 
period drives the mind in upon itself, and invites, almost constrains, 
to recollection, and the rendeiang at least internally an account of 
life ; further it lays the basis of a habit of meditation, to the forma- 
tion of which the course of my existence, packed and crammed 
with occupation outwards, never stagnant, oft-times overdriven, has 
been extremely hostile. As there is no life which in its detail 
does not seem to afford intervals of brief leisure, or what is termed 
‘Avaiting’ for others engaged AAUth us in some common action, 
these are commonlj' spent in murmurs and in petulant desire for 
their termiruition. But in reality the}’- supply excellent oppor- 
tunities for brief or ejaculatory pra}^!'. 

As this ncAV period of my life has brought with' it my retirement 
from active business in the Avorld, it afi'ords a good opportunity 
for breaking off the commonly dry daily journal, or ledger as it 
might almost be called, in AA'hich for seventy yeai’s I ha\’e recorded 
the chief details of my outward life. If life be continued I propose 
to note in it henceforward only principal events or occupations. 
This first breach since the latter part of May in this year has been 
involuntary. AVhcn the operation on my eye for cataract came, it 
Avas necessaiy for a time to suspend all use of vision. Before 
that, from the beginning of March, it Avas only my out-of-door 
activity or intercourse that luul been paralysed . . . For my 
own part, suave man' ma<jno steals upon mo ; or at any rate, an in- 
expressible sense of relief from an exhausting life of incessant 
contention. A great rcAmlution has been operated in my corre- 
spondence, AA'hich had for many years been a serious burden, and 
at times one almost intolerable. During the hast months of partial 
incapacity I have not Avritten Avith my own hand probably so 
much as ono letter per day. Fcaa- people haA'e had a smaller 
number of oiiose conversatiojis probably than I in the last fifty 
years; but I have of late seen more friends and )nore freely, 
though Avithont practical objects in vicAS'. ^^any kind friends 
have read books to mo ; T must place Lady Sarah Spencer at the 
head of the proficients in that difficult art; in di-stinctness of 
articulation, with Ioav clear voice, she is supreme. Dearest 
Catherine has been my chaplain from morning to morning. My 
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cluu’ch-going lias been almost confined to mid-day communions, 
wliich have not required my abandonment of the reclining posture 
for long periods of time. Authorship has not been quite in 
abeyance; I have been able to Avrite what I was not allowed to 
road, and have composed two theological articles for the Nineteenth 
Century of August and September respectively^ 

Independently of the days of blindness after the operation, the 
visits of doctors have become a noticeable item of demand upon 
time. Of physic I incline to believe I have had as much in 
1894 as in my whole previous life. I have learned for the first 
time the extraordinary comfort of the aid which the attendance of 
a nurse can give. My health will now bo matter of little interest 
except to myself. But I have not yet abandoned the hope that I 
may be permitted to grapple ivith that considerable armful of 
Avorh, which had been long marked out for my old age ; the ques- 
tion of my recovering sight being for the present in abeyance. 

Sej)t. 13. — 1 am not yet thoroughly accustomed to my ncAv stage 
of existence, in part because the remains of my influenza have not 
yet allowed mo wholly to resume the habits of health. But I am 
thoroughly content Avith my retirement; and I cast no longing, 
lingering look behind. I pass onward from it oc%do irretorto. 
There is plenty of Avork before me, peaceful Avork and Avork 
directed to the supreme, i.e. the spiritual cultivation of mankind, 
if it pleases God to give me time and vision to perform it. 

Oct. 1. — As far as I can at present judge, all the signs of the eye 
being favourable, the new form of A'ision Avill enable me to get 
through in a given time about half the amount of AVork Avhich 
Avould have been practicable under the old. I speak of reading 
and Avriting Avork, Avhich have been principal with me Avhen I had 
the option. In conversation there is no difference, although there 
are various drawbacks in Avhat Ave call society. On the 20th of 
last month Avhen I had gone through my crises of trials, Mr. 
Nettleship, [the oculist], at once declared that any further operation 
Avould be superfluous. 

I am unable to continue attendance at the daily morning service, 
not on account of the eyesight but because I may not rise before 

* ‘ The Place of Heresy and Schism ‘ The True and False Conception of 
in the Modern Christian Church ’ and the Atonement.’ 
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his chpaeter, his motives, and his intentions vroiild strike all the 
world. They will have left a deep and most salutaiy influence 
on the political thought and the social thought of the genera- 
tion in which he lived, and he will he long remembered not so 
much Jor the causes in which he was engaged or the political 
projects which he favoured, but as a great example, to which 
history hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man. 

Mr. Balfour, the leader in the Commons, specially spoke 
of him as ‘ the greatest member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly that the world has seen,’ and most aptly pointed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s special service in respect of that 
assembly : — 

One service he did, in my opinion incalculable, which is alto- 
gether apart from the judgment that we may be disposed to pass 
upon particular opinions, or particular lines of policy which Mr. 
Gladstone may from time to time have advocated. Sir, he added 
a dignity, as he added a weight, to the deliberations of this House 
by his genius, which I think it is impossible adequately to replace. 
It is not enough for us to keep up simply a level, though it be a 
high level, of probity and of patriotism. The mere average of 
civic virtue is not sufficient to preserve this Assembly from the fate 
that has overcome so many other Assemblies, products of demo- 
cratic forces. More than this is required ; more than this Avas 
given to us by Mr. Gladstone. He brought to our debates a 
genius Avhich compelled attention, ho raised in the public estima- 
tion the Avhole level of our pi'oceedings, and they Avill bo most 
ready to admit the infinite Amlue of his service who realise how- 
much of public prosperity is involved in the maintenance of the 
Avorth of public life, and hoAv perilously difficult most democracies 
apparently feel it to bo to aAmid the opposite dangers into AA’hich 
so many of them have fallen. 

Sir William Harcourt .spoke of him as friend and official 
colleague : — 

I have heard men Avho kncAv him not at all, who have asserted 
that the supremacy of his genius and the Avcight of his authority 
oppres.scd and overbore those Avho lived Avith him and those Avho 
Avorlced under him, Xoihing could he more untrue. Of all 
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chiefs ho \^a3 the least exacting. He was the most hind, the most 
tolerant, ho was the most placable. How seldom in this House 
was the voice of personal anger heard from his lips. These arc the 
true marhs.of greatness. 

Lord Rosebery described liis gifts and powers, his con- 
centration, the multiplicity of his interests, his labour of 
every day, and almost of every hour of every day, in fashion- 
ing an' intellect that was mighty by nature. And besides 
this panegyric on the departed warrior, he touched with 
felicity and sincerity a note of true feeling in recalling to his 
hearens 

the solitary and pathetic figure, who for sixty years, shared all 
the sorrows and all the joys of Mr. Gladstone's life, who received 
his confidence and every aspiration, who shared his triumphs with 
him and cheered him under his defeats; who by her tender 
vigilance, I firmly believe, sustained and prolonged his years. 

When the memorial speeches were over the House 
of Commons adjourned. The Queen, when the day of 
the funeral came, telegraphed to Mrs. Gladstone from 
Balmoral : — 

t 

My thoughts are mucli with you to-day, Avhen your dear 
husband is laid to rest. To-day’s ceremony will be most trying 
and painful for you, but it will bo at the samo time gratifying 
to you to seo the respect and regrot evinced by the nation for the 
memory of one whose character and intellectual abilities marked 
him as one of the most distinguished statesmen of my reign. I 
shall ever gratefully remember his devotion and zeal in all that 
concerned my personal Avelfare and that of my family. 

IV 

It was not at Westminster only that his praise went forth. 
Ramous men, in the immortal words 'of Pericles to his 
Athenians, have the whole world for their tomb ; they are 
commemorated not only by columns and inscriptions in their 
own land ; in foreign lands. too a memorial of them is graven 
in the hearts of men. So it was here. No other statesman 
on our glorious roll has touched the imagination of so wide 
a world. ' - • 
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BOOK ^The colonies through their oMcers or more directty, sent 
^ to Mrs. Gladstone their expression of trust that the world- 
1898. admiration and esteem of her honoured and .illustrious 

husband would help her to sustain her burden of sorrow. The 
ambassador of the United States reverently congratulated 
her and the English race everywhere, upon the glorious 
completion of a life filled with splendid achievements and 
consecrated to the noblest purposes. The President followed 
in the same vein, and in CongPess words were found to 
celebrate a splendid life and character. The President of 
the Erench republic wished to be among the first to associate 
himself with Mrs. Gladstone’s grief: — ' By the high hberality 
of his character,’ he said, ‘ and by the nobility of his political 
ideal, Mr. Gladstone had worthily served his country and 
humanity.’ The entire French government requested the 
British ambassador in Paris to convey the expression of their 
sympathy and assurance of their appreciation, admiration, 
and respect for the character of the illustrious departed, 
ij The Czar of Russia telegraphed to Mrs. Gladstone: — 
have just received the painful news of Mr. Gladstone’s 
decease, and consider it my duty to express to you my feel- 
ings of sincere sympathy on the occasion of the cruel and 
irreparable bereavement which has befallen you, as well as 
the deep regret which this sad event has given me. The 
whole of the civilised world will beweep the loss of a great 
statesman, whose political views were so widely humane and 
peaceable.’ 

In Italy the sensation was said to be as great as when 
Victor Emmanuel or Garibaldi died. The Italian parliament 
and the prime minister telegraphed to the effect that ‘ the 
cruel loss which had just struck England, was a grief 
sincerely shared by all who are devoted to liberty. Italy 
has not forgotten, and Avill never forgot, tho interest and 
.sympathy of Mr. Gladstone in events tliat led to its inde- 
pendence.’ In tho same key, Greece : the King, the first 
minister, the university, tho chamber, declared that he was 
entitled to the gratitude of tho Greek people, and his name 
would bo by thorn for over vonerated. From Roumaniu, 
Macedonia, Norway, Denmark tribute.s came ‘ to the great 
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memory of Gladstone, one of the glories of mankind/ Never 
has. so Avide arid honourable a pomp all over the globe folloAved 
an English statesman to the grave. 

. ; . . ' - IV 

^ . Ori .May 25, the remains Avere brought from HaAvarden, 
and in the middle of the night the sealed coffin Avas placed 
in Westminster Hall, Avatched until the funeral by the piety 
of relays of friends.- Eor long hours each day great multi- 
tudes filed; past the bier. It Avas a striking demonstration 
of national feeling, for the procession contained every rank, 
and contingents canie from every part of the kingdom. On 
Saturday, May 28,-the body Avas committed to the grave in 
Westminster Abbey. No sign of high honour Avas absent. 
The heir to the throne and his son Avere amoiig those Avho 
bore the pall. S,o Avere the prime minister and the othei 
leaders of both parties in both. Houses. Pall-bearers besides 
. these Avere Lord Kosebery Avho had succeeded him as prime 
minister, the Buke of Rutland Avho had half a century 
■ before been Mr. Gladstone’s colleague at NeAvark, and Mr. 
Afmitstead and Lord Rendel, Avho Avere his private friends. 
Foreign swereigns sent their representatives, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons Avas there in state, and those Avere 
there Avho had done stout battle against him for long years ; 
-those also Avho had sat Avith him in council and stood by 
his side in froAvning hpure. At the head, of the grave Avas 
‘the solitary and pathetic figure’ of his Avife. Even men 
mpst averse to all pomps . and shoAVS on the occasions and 
scenes that declare so audibly their nothingness, here av ere 
, only conscious' of a deep and moving simplicity, befitting a 
great citizen noAv laid among the kings and heroes. Tavo 
years later, the tomb was opened to receive the faithful and 
devoted companion of his life. 
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Anybody can see the host of general and speculative 
^ questions raised by a career so extraordinary. How would 
his fame have stood if his political life had ended in 
1854, or 1874, or 1881, or 1885 ? What light does it 
shed upon the working of the parliamentary system; 
on the weakness and strength of popular government; on 
the good and bad of political party; on the superiority, of 
rule by cabinet or by an elected president ; on the relations 
of opinion to law? Here is material for a volume of 
disquisition, and nobody can ever discuss such speculations 
without reference to power as it was exercised by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Those thronged halls, those vast progresses, those 
strenuous orations — what did they amount to ? Did they 
mean a real moulding of opinion, an actual impression, 
whether by argument or temper or personality or all three, 
on the minds of hearers ? Or was it no more than' the 
same kind of interest that takes men to stage-plays with 
a favourite performer ? This could hardly be, for his hearers 
gave him long spcUs of poAver and a iJractical authority that 
was unique and supreme. AVhat thoughts does his career 
suggest on the relations of Christianity to patriotism, or to 
empire, or to Avhat has been called neo-paganism i How 
many points arise as to the dependence of ethics on dogma ? 
These are deep and living and perhaps burning issues, not 
to be discussed at the-end of Avhat the reader may avoII have 
found a long journey, 'fhoy offer themselves for bis inde- 
pendent consideration. 

T 

Mr. Gladstone's own summary of the period in which ho 
m 
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had been so couspioiious a ilgurc was - this, wlicn lor him the C 
drama was al. an end : 


Of his own career, he says, it is a. career certainly ehargeable 
with many errors of judgment, but I hope on the whole, governed 
at least by uprightness of intention and by a desire to learn. 
The personal aspect may now readily be dismissed as it concerns 
the past. . But the public aspect of the period which closes for mo 
with the fourteeu years (so I love to reckon them) of my formal 
connection with Midlothian is too important to pass without a 
word. I consider it as beginning with the Eeform Act of Lord 
Grey’s government. That great Act was for Lngdand improve- 
ment and extension, for Scotland it was political birth, the 
beginning of a duty and a power, neither of which had attached 
to the Scottish nation in the preceding period. I rejoice to thin c 
how the solemnity of that duty has been recognised, and how that 
power has been used. The three-score years otVer us the pictures 
of what the historian will recognise as a great legislative and 
administrative period — perhaps, on the whole, the greatest in oui 
annals. It has been predominantly a history of^ cmancipatmn- 
. that is of enabling man to do his work of emancipation, political, 
economical, social, moral, intellectual. Kot numerous merely, but 
almost nuraberlcas, have been the causes bi ought to issue, an 
every one of them I rejoice to think that, so far as my knowledge 

goes, Scotland has done battle for the right. 

Another period has opened and is opening still-a penoe^ 
possibly of yet greater moral dangers, certainly a great oi 
those classes which are now becoming largely conscious o po^ei, 
and never heretofore subject to its doterioiating influences, 
have been confined in their actions to the classes above i 
because they were its sole possessors. Now is the time for e 
true friend of his country to remind the masses that their presen 
political elevation is owing to no principles less broa 
, than these-the love of liberty, of liberty for all without distin - 
. tion of class, creed or country, and the resolute pre ei enc 
interests of the whole to any interest, be it what it n y, 
narrower scope.’- . , 

A year later, iii-bidding fai'owell to bis constituents -with 
» Letter to Sir John Cowan, March 17, 1894. 
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broad streams -of modern tliought (apart from the particular 
thesis) that to Mr. Gladstone, by the force of all his educa- 
tion and his deepest prepossessions, were in the highest 
degree chimerical and dangerous. 

He once wrote to Lord Acton (1889) about the Old 
Testament and Mosaic legislation : — 


Now I think that the most important parts of the argument 
have in a great degree a solid standing ground apart from the 
destructive criticism on dates and on the text : and I am suffici- 
ently aware of my own ra^vness and ignorance in the matter not 
to allow myself to judge definite^, or condemn. I feel also that 
I have a prepossession derived from the criticisms in' the case of 
Homer. Of them I have a very had opimon, not only in them- 
selves, but as to the levity, precipitancy, and shallomiess of mind 
which they display; and here I do venture to speak, because I 
believe myself to have done a great deal more than any of the 
destructives in the examination of the text, which is the true 
source of the materials of judgment. They are a soulless lot; 
but there was a time when they had possession of the public ear 
' as much I suppose as the Old Testament destructives now have, 
■within their own precinct. It is only the constructive part of 
their work on which I feel tempted to judge; and I must own 
that it seems to me sadly ■wanting in the elements of rational 
probability. 


This unpromising method is sufficiently set out when ho 
says; — ‘I hnd in the plot of the Iliad enough of beauty, 
order, and structure, not merely to sustain the sujjposition 
of its own unity, but to bear an independent testimony, 
should it bo still needed, to the existence of a personal ami 
individual Homer as its author.’^ From such a method no 
permanent contribution could come. 

Yet scholars allow that Mr. Gladstone in these three 
'•volumes, as well as in Jicventuft Mnndi and his Jlomerh 
Fri/ner, has added not a little to our scieutilio knowleilge 
of the Homeric poems," by his c.N:traordiuary ma.stery of the 
-text, the result of unwearied and prolonged industry, aided 

‘ iii. ]). SOG. 

For nwt.mce, (Jetkim, Prohlttj^of (he I/onunc Potmi, IsTs, IG, 
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by a memory both tenacious and ready. Taking his OAvn 
point of view, moreover, anybody who wishes to have his 
feeling about the Iliad and Odysseij as delightful poetry 
refreshed and (piickencd, will find inspiring elements in the 
profusion, the eager array of Homer’s own lines, the diligent 
exploration of aspects and bearings hitherto unthought of. 
The ‘ theo-my thology ' is commonly judged fantastic, 
and has been compared b}* sago critics to Warburton’s 
Divine Legation — the same comprehensive general reading, 
the same heroic industry in marshalling tho particulars of 
proof, the same dialectical .strength of arm, and all brought 
to prove an unsound proposition.^ Yet tho comprehensive 
reading and the particulars of proof arc by no means without 
an interest of their own, whatever wo may think of the pro- 
position ; and hero, as in all his literary writing distinguished 
from polemics, he abounds in the ethical elements. Here 
perhaps more than anywhere else ho impresses us by his 
love of beauty in all its aspects and relations, in tho 
human form, in landscape, in tho affections, in animals, 
including above all else that sense of beauty which made his 
Greeks take it as one of the names for nobility in conduct. 
Conington, one of tho finest of scholars, then lecturing at 
Oxford on Latin poets and deep in his own Virgilian studies, 
which afterwards bore such admirable fruit, writes at length 
(Feb. 14, 1857) to say how grateful ho is to Mr. Gladstone 
for the care with which he has pursued into details a view 
of Virgil that they hold substantially in common, and pro- 
ceeds with care and point to analyse the quality of the 
Roman poet’s art, as some years later he defended against 
Munro the questionable proj)osition of the superiority in 
poetic style of the graceful, melodious, and pathetic Virgil 
to Lucretius’s mighty muse. 

Ko field has been more industriously worked for the last 
forty years than this of the relations of paganism to the 
historic religion that followed it in Europe. The knoAvledge ' 
and the speculations into which Mr. Gladstone was thus 
initiated in the sixties may now seem crude enough ; but he 
deserves some credit in English, though not in vieAv of 

1 Pattison, ii. p. 166. 
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German, speculation for an early perception of an unfamiliar 
^region of comparative science, whence many a product 
most unwelcome to him and ahen to his own beliefs 
has been since extracted. When all is said, however, 
Mr. Gladstone’s place is not in literary or critical history, 
but elsewhere. 

His style is sometimes called Johnsonian, but surely with- 
out good ground. Johnson was not involved and' he was 
clear, and neither of these things can always be said of Mr. 
Gladstone. Some critic charged him in 1840 with ‘prolix 
clearness.’ The old charge, says Mr. Gladstone upon this, was 
obscure compression. I do not doubt that both may be true, 
and the former may have been the result of a well-meant 
effort to escape from the latter.’ He Avas fond of abstract 
Avords, or the nearer to abstract the better, and the more 
general the better. One effect of this Avas undoubtedly to 
give an indirect, almost a shifty, air that exasperated plain 
■people. Why does he beat about the bush, they asked ; Avhy 
cannot he say Avhat he means? A reader might have to 
think tAvice or thrice or tAventy times before he could be 
sure that he interpreted correctly. But then people are so 
apt to thuik once, or half of once ; to take the meaning that 
suits their OAvn Avish or purpose best, and then to treat that 
as the only meaning. Hence their perjdexity and AV'rath 
Avhen they found that other doors Avere open, and they 
thought a mistake duo to their oAvn hurry Avas the result of 
a juggler’s trick. On the other hand a good AA^iter takes all 
the pains he can to keep his reader out of such scrapes. 

His critical essays on Tennyson and Maeaulaj^ are excellent. 
They are acute, discriminating, generous. His estimate of 
Macaulay, apart from a jjiecc of polemical church history at 
the end, is perhaps the best avc have. ‘You make a very 
just remark,’ said Acton to him, ‘ that ^lacaulay Avas afraid 
of contradicting his formci: self, and remembered all he had 
Av’ritten since 1825. At that time his mind Avas formed, and 
so it remained. What literary influences acted on the for- 
mation of his political opinion.s, Avhat VA'oro his religioiii^ 
sympathies, and Avliat is his exact place among Iiistorians, 
you have rather avoided discussing. There is still some- 
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thing to say on these points/ To Tennyson Mr. Gladstone c 
believed himself to have been unjust, especially in the pas- 
sages of Maud devoted to the war-frenzy, and when ho came 
to. reprint the article ho admitted that ho had -not sufficiently 
remembered that he was dealing with a dramatic and ima- 
ginative composition.^ As he frankly said of himself, he 
was not strong in the faculties of the artist, but perhaps 
Tennyson himself in these passages was prompted much 
more by politics than by art. Of this piece of retractation 
the poet truly said, ‘ Nobody but a noble-minded man would 
have done that.’ - j\Ir. Gladstone would most likely have 
chosen to call his words a cpialification rather than a recan- 
tation. In either case, it does not affect passages that give 
the finest expression to one of the very deepest convictions 
of his life, — that war, whatever else we may choose to say 
of it, is no antidote for j\rammon-Avorship and can never be a 
cure for moral evils : — 

It is, indeed, true that peace lias its moral perils and tempta- 
tions for degenerate man, as has every other blessing, without 
exception, that he can receive from the hand of God. It is more- 
over not less true that, amidst the clash of arms, the noblest forms 
of character may be reared, and the highest acts of duty done-; 
that these great and precious I'esiilts may be due to war as their 
cause ; and that one high form of sentiment in particular, the love 
of country, receives a powerful and general stimulus from the 
bloody strife. But this is as the furious cruelty of Pharaoh made 
place for the benign virtue of his daughter; as the butchering 
sentence of Herod raised without doubt many a mother’s love 
into heroic sublimity ; as plague, as famine, as fire, as flood, as 
every curse and every scourge that is wielded by an angry Provi- 
dence for the chastisement of man, is an appointed instrument for 
tempering human souls in the seven-times heated furnace of afflic- 
tion, up to the standard of angelic and-archangelic virtue. 

War, indeed, has the property of exciting’ much generous and 
noble feeling on a large scale ; but with this special recommenda- 
tion it has, in its modern forms especially, peculiar and unequalled 
evils. As it has a wider sweep of desolating power than the rest, 

^ Gleanings, ii. p. 147. ' ' Life, i. p. 398. 
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so it has the peculiar quality that it is more susceptible of being 
decked in gaudy trappings, and of fascinating the imagination of 
those whose proud and angry passions it inflames. But it is, on 
this very account, a perilous delusion to teach that war is a ciire 
for moral evil, in any other sense than as the sister tribulations 
are. The eulogies of the frantic hero in Maud, however, deviate 
into grosser folly. It is natural that such vagaries should over- 
look the fixed laws of Providence. Under these laws the mass 
of mankind is composed of men, women, and children who can 
but just ward off hunger, cold, and nakedness ; whose whole ideas 
of Mammon-worship are comprised in the search for their daily 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel ; whom any casualty reduces to positive 
want ; and whose already low estate is yet further lowered and 
ground down, when ‘ the blood-red blossom of war flames with its 
heart of fire.’ . . , 

Still war had, in times now gone ,by, ennobling elements and 
tendencies of the less sordid kind. But one inevitable charac- 
teristic of modern war is, that it is associated throughout in all 
particulars, with a vast and most irregular formation of com- 
mercial enterprise. There is no incentive to Mammon- worship so 
remarkable as that which it affords. The political economy of 
war is now one of its most commanding aspects. Every farthing, 
with the smallest exceptions conceivable, of the scores or hundreds 
of millions which a war may cost, goes directly, and very violently, 
to stimulate production, though it is intended ultimately for waste 
or for destruction. Even apart from the fact that war suspends, 
{j)so facto, every rule of public thrift, and tends to sap honesty 
itself in the use of the public treasure for which it makes such 
unbounded calls, it therefore is the greatest feeder of that lust oi 
gold which wo are told is the essence of commerce, though wo had 
hoped it was only its occasional besotting sin. It is, however, 
more than this ; for the regular commerce of peace is tamenc.-^s 
itself compared with the gambling spirit which war, through the 
rapid shiftings and high prices which it brings, always introduces 
into trade. In its moral operation it more resembles, perhaps the 
finding of a new gold-field, than anything else. 

^[ore rcmarkablo than either of these two is his piece on 
Leopardi (1850), the Italian poet, whose pliilosophy and 
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frame of mind, said ilr. Gladstone, ‘ present more than any 
other that we know, more even than that of Shelley, the v 
character of nnrcUevcd, unredeemed desolation — the very 
qualities in it which attract pitying sympathy, depriving it 
of all seductive ])ower.* It is curious that he should have 
selected one whose life lay along a course like Leopardi’s for 
commemoration, as a man who in almost every branch of 
menhvl exertion seems to have had the capacity for attain- 
ing, and generally at a single bound, the very highest excel- 
lence. * There are many things,’ he adds, ‘ in which Christians 
would do well to follow him : in the Avarmth of his attach- 
ments; in the moderation of hisAvants; in his noble freedom 
from the love of money; in his all-conquering assiduity.’^ 
Perhaps the most remarkable sentence of all is this : — ‘ . , . 
Avhat is not needful, and is commonly Avrong, namely, is to pass 
a judgment on our felloAv-crcaturcs. Never let it be forgotten ‘ 
that there is scarcely a single moral action of a single man- 
of Avhich other men can haA'c such a knowledge, in its ', 
ultimate grounds, its surrounding incidents, and the real 
determining causes of its merits, as to Avarrant their pro- : 
nouncing a conclusive judgment upon it.’ 

The translation of poetry into poetry, as Coleridge said, is 
difficult because the translator must give brilliancy Avithout 
the Avarmth of original conception, from Avliich such 
brilliancy Avould folloAV of its OAvn accord. But Ave must not 
judge j\Ir. Gladstone’s translation either of Horace’s odes or 
of detached pieces from Greek or Italian, as Ave should judge 
the professed man of letters or poet like Coleridge himself. 
His pieces are the diversions of the man of affairs, Avith 
educated tastes and interest in good literature. Perhaps the 
best single piece is his really noble rendering of Manzoni’s 
noble ode on the death of Napoleon ; for instance : — 

From Alp to farthest Pyramid, 

From Bliine to Mansanar, 

How sure his lightning’s flash foretold 
His thunderbolts of war ! 

To Don from Scilla’s height they roar, 

From North to Southern shore. 


^ Gleanings, ii. p. 129. 
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And tHs -was glory ? - After-men, 

J udge the dark problem. Low 
We to the Mighty Maker bend 
The while. Who planned to show 
What vaster mould Creative Will 
With him could fill. 

As on the shipn'recked mariner 
The weltering Avave’s descent — • 

The wave, o'er which, a moment since, 

For distant shores he bent 
And bent m vain, bis eager eye ; 

So on that stricken head 
Came whelming down the mighty Past. 

How often did his pen 
Essay to tell the wondrous tale 
For after times and men, 

And o’er the lines that could not die 
His hand lay dead. 

How often, as the listless day 
In silence died away. 

He stood with lightning eye depiest. 

And arms across his breast. 

And bygone years, in rushing train, 

Smote on his soul amain : 

The breezy tents he seemed to see, 

And the battering cannon’s course, 

And the flashing of the infantry, 

And the torrent of the horse, 

And, obeyed as soon as heard, 

Th’ ecstatic Avord. 

Always let us remember that bis literary life was part 
of the rest of his life, as literature ought to be. Ho was 
uo mere reader of many books, used to relievo the strain 
of mental anxiety or to slake the thirst of literary or in- 
tellectual curiosity. Reading Avitli him in the days of his 
full vigour was a habitual communing Avith the master 
spirits of mankind, as a vivifying and nourishing part ot lilo. 
As Ave have seen, he Avould not read Dante in the session, 
nor unless he could have a large draught. Here as else- 
where in the ordering of iiis days ho was methodical, 
systematic, full. 


hook 
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V. 

Though man of action, yet Mr. Gladstone too has a place 
by character and influences among what we may call the 
abstract, moral, sphitual forces that stamped the realm of 
Britain in his age. In a new time, marked in an incompar- 
able degree by the progress of science and invention, by vast 
mechanical, industrial, and commercial development, he 
accepted it all, he adjusted his statesmanship to it all, nay, 
he-Tevelled in it all, as tending to ameliorate the lot of the 
‘ mass of men, women, and children who can just ward off 
hunger, cold, and nakedness.' He did not rail at his age, he 
strove to help it. Following Walpole and Cobden and Peel 
in the policies of peace, he knew how to augment the material 
resources on which our people depend. When Avas Britain 
stronger, richer, more honoured among the nations — I do 
not say always among the diplomatic chanceries and 
governments — than in the years when Mr. Gladstone Avas 
at the zenith of his authority among us ? When Avere her 
armed forces by sea and land more adequate for defence of 
every interest ? When Avas her material resource sounder ? 
When Avas her moral credit higher? Besides all this, he 
upheld a golden lamp. 

The unending revolutions of the Avorld are for ever bring- 
ing old phases uppermost again. Events from season to 
season are taken to teach sinister lessons, that the Real is 
the only Rational, force is the test of right and wrong, the 
state has nothing to do Avith restraints of morals, the ruler 
is emancipated. Speculations in physical science were dis- 
torted for alien purposes, and survival of the fittest Avas taken 
to give brutality a more decent name. Even neAv concep- 
tions and systems of history may be tAvisted into release of 
statesmen from the conscience of Bishop Butler’s plain man. 
This gospel it Avas Mr. Gladstone’s felicity to hold at bay. 
Without bringing back the cosmopohtanism of the eighteenth 
century, without sharing all the idealisms of the middle of 
the nineteenth, he resisted Avith his Avhole might the odious 
contention that moral progress in the relations of nations 
and states to one another is an illusion and a dream. 
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This vein perhaps brings us too near to the regions of 
y dissertation. Let us rather leave off Avith thoughts and 
memories of one Avho Avas a Auvid example of public duty 
and of private faithfulness ; of a long career that Avith every 
circumstance of splendour, amid all the mire and all the 
poisons of the Avorld, lighted up in practice even for those 
Avho have none of^ his genius and none of his poAv^er his 
OAvn precept, ‘'Be inspired Avith the belief that life is a 
f great and noble calling ; not a mean and grovelling thing, 

: that Ave are to shuffle through as Ave can, but an elevated 
^ and lofty destiny.’ 
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CHOICE OF PROFESSION 
FoL I. page S2 

Mr Gladstone to Ms Father 

Cnddesdon, Jug. 4, 1830. — My beloved Father, — I have a good 
while refrained from addressing jmu on a subject of importance 
and much affecting my own future destiny, from a supposition that 
your time and thoughts have been much occupied for several 
monidis past by other matters of great interest in succession. 
Now, however, believing you to be more at leisure, I venture to 
bring it before you. It is, as you will have anticipated, the 
decision of the profession to which I am to look forward for life. 
Above eighteen months have now passed since you spoke to me of 
it at Seaforth, and most kindly desired me, if unable then to make 
up my mind to go into the law, to take some time to consider 
calmly of the Avhole question. 

It would have been undutiful to trouble you with a recurrence 
of it, until such a period had been suffered to elapse, as would 
suffice to afford, by the effects it should itself produce, some fair 
criterion and presumption of the inclination which my mind was 
likely to adopt in reference to tlae final decision. At the same time 
it would also have been undutiful, and most repugnant to my 
feelings, to permit the prolongation of that intervening period to 
such an extent, as to give the shadow of a reason to suppose that 
anything approaching to reserve had been the cause of my silence. 
■The present time seems to lie between these two extremes, and 
therefore to render it incumbent on me to apprise you of the state 
of my own views. 

I trust it is hardly necessary to specify my knowledge that when 
I speak of ‘ the state of my own views ' on this question, I do so 
not of right but by sufferance, by invitation from you, by that 
more than parental kindness and indulgence vith which I have 
ever met at my parents’ hands, which it would he as absurd to 
make a matteT ot formal aeknowledgmentas it would be imnossih’e 
to repay, and for which I can only say, and I sav it ivom zes 
bottom of my heart, may God reward 'them idrh’ his best axi 
choicest gifts, eternal, unfading in the heavens. 

If then I am to advert to the disposition of mv ovm mind ^ 
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regards tliis matter, I cannot avoid perceiving that it has inclined 
to the ministerial office, for what has now become a considerable 
period, with a bias at first uncertain and intermittent, but which has 
regularly and rapidly increased in force and permanence. It has 
not been owing as far as I can myself discern, to the operation of 
any external cause whatever ; nor of internal ones to any others 
than those which Avork their effects in the most gradual and imper- 
ceptible manner. Day after day it has grown upon and into my 
habit of feeling and desire. It has been gradually strengthened by 
those small accessions of power, each of which singly it Avould be 
utterly impossible to trace, but which collectively haAm not only 
produced a desire of a certain description, but have led me by 
reasonings often Aveighed and sifted and re-sifted to the best of 
my ability, to the deliberate conclusion AAffiich I have stated 
above. I do not indeed mean to say that there has been no time 
Avithin this period at Avhich I haAmfelt a longing for other pursuits; 
but such feelings have been unstable and temporary ; that Avhich I 
noAV speak of is the permanent and habitual inclination of my 
mind. And such too, I think, it is likely to continue ; as far at 
least as I can venture to think I see anything belonging to the 
future, or can anticipate the continuance of any one desire, feeling, 
or principle, in a mind so AvayAvard and uncertain as my OAvn — so 
far do I believe that this sentiment Avill remain. 

It gives me pain, great pain, to communicate anything which I 
have even the remotest apprehension can give the slightest annoy- 
ance to you. I trust this Avill not do so ; although I fear it may. 
But though fearing it may, I feel it is my duty to do it : because I 
have only these three alternatives before me. First, to delay 
communication to some subsequent opportunity : but as I have 
no fair prospect of being able then to convey a different statement, 
this plan Avould be attended Avith no advantage Avhatever, as far as 
I can see. Secondlj^, to dissemble my feelings : an alternatiA'C on 
Avhich if I said another Avord I should be behaving undutifully and 
Avickedly towards you. Thirdly, to follow the course I have noA\' 
chosen, I trust Avith no feelings but those of the most profound 
affection, and of unfeigned grief that as far as my own vioAV is con- 
cerned, I am unable to make it coincide with yours. I say, as fur 
as my oavu Anew goes, because I do not iioaa' see tliat my own view 
can, or ought to stand for a moment in the Avay of your desires. 
In the hands of my parents, tlicrcfore, I am left. Ihit lest you 
should be led to suppose that I Iiua'c never reasoned Avitli myself 
on this matter, but yielded to blind impulses or transitory whims, 

I Avill state, not indeed at length, but with as much simplicity and 
clearness as I am able, .some of the motive.s whi(di seem to mo to 
urge me with an irresistible accumulation of mural force, to this 
conclusion, and this alone. In the first jilaco, I would .say that mv 
own state and character is not one of them ; nor, f believe, could 
any views of that character l>c compatible Avith their exi-stcuoe and 
reception, but that in Avhieh it now appears to me : namely, as one 
on Avhich I can look Avith no degree of saii.sf.iction Avhatuvur, ami 
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for the purification of \s'hieh I can only direct my eyes and oiler 
up iny prayers to tlio throne of Gotl. 

First, then, with reference to the diynilij of tin's olilce, I know 
none to compare with it ; none which can compete with the grandeur 
of its end or of its means — the end, the glory of God, and the 
means, the restoration of man to that image of his Maker which is 
noy throughout the world so lamentahly defaced. True indeed 
it is, that there are other fields for the use and improvement of all 
which God lemls to us, which are wide, dignified, heneficial, 
desirable: de.sirable in ilie first and liighost degree, [f nr, had mt 
this. But as long as this field continues, and as long as it continues 
unfilled, I do not see how f :uii to persu.ido my.solf th.it any 
powers, be they the mc:iiicst or the greatest, can be prollt.ably 
or so nobh" employed ;is in the pcrform.nice of this sublime duty. 
And that this licld is md yi-t filled, liow c;m anj' mio doul)t who 
casts his eyes abroad over the moral wilderness of this tvorld, who 
contemplates the pursuits, desires, designs, and principles of the 
beings that move so busily in it to and fro, without an object 
beyond the finding food, be it mental or bodily, for the j/irant 
moment or ilie pn.''h.‘ life — it matters little which — or beyond 
ministering t<j ilie de-^iros, under whatever modification they may 
appear, of self-vill :iiul self-love 1 When I look to the standard of 
habit and ])rinciple adopted in the world at large, and then divert 
my eyes for moment from that spectacle to the standard fixed and 
the picture delino.ited in the book of revelation, then, my beloved 
father, the conviction ilashes on my soul with a moral force I cannot 
resist, and wouhl not if I could, thai> the vineyard still wants 
labourers, that ‘the kingdoms of this world are nob yet l^ccome the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,’ and that /i/l they are 
become such, till the frail race of Ad:un is restored to the know- 


ledge and the likenessef his Maker, till universally and throughout 
the wide W(;rld ih.e will of God is become our delight, and its 
accomplishment our first and last- desire, there can be no claim so 
solemn and imperative as that which even now seems to call to us 
wth the voice of God fnnu heaven, and to say ‘I have given Mine 
own Son for this rebellious and apostate world, the sacrifice is oifered 
and accepted, but you, you who are basking in the sunbeams of 
Christianity, you who are blessed beyond meaoure, and, oh, how 
beyond desert in jurents, in friends, in every circumstance and 
adjunct that can sweeten your pilgrimage, why will you nob bear 
to fellow-creatures silling in darkness and the shadow of death the 
tidings of this universal and incomprehensible love V 

In this, I helieve, is included the main reason which infinences 
me ^ a reason as full ot juv as ot glory : traiiscendent rea-:on, 

in coniparLion "with which every other onject ccems lo daindle^hito 
utter and absolute insignificance. JBizz I v. ould nou conceal from 
you— why sliould 1 1— that which I cannot conceal from myself: 
that the darker side of this great picture sometimes meets me, and 
it is vain that, shuddering, I aitempt to turn away irom ix. ^ -dj 
mind involuntarily reverts to the sad and solemn convicnon tnar 
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and relations to fulfil, and arrangements to execute — but as a being 
destined shortly to stand before tbe judgment seat of God, and 
there give tbe decisive account of his actions at tbe tribunal whose 
awards admit of no evasion and of no appeal. , 

: That I have viewed them in this light I .dare not assert; but I 
have wished and striven to view them so, and to weigh them, and 
to answer these questions in the same manner as I must answer 
them on that day when the trumpet of the archangel shall arouse 
the living and the dead, and when it will be demanded of me. in 
common -with all others, how I have kept and how employed that 
which was committed to my charge. I dare not pretend that I 
could act even up to the standard here fixed, but I can eye it 
though distant, with longing hope, and look upwards for the power 
which I laiow is all-sufficient, and therefore sufficient to enable 
even such an one as myself to reach it. 

Viewing, then, these considerations in such a light as this, -I can 
come to no other conclusion, at least unaided, than that the work 
of spreading religion has a claim infinitely transcending all others 
in dignity, in solemnitj’-, and in usefulness : destined to continue 
in force until the happy moment come when every human being has 
been made fully and eftectually acquainted with his condition and 
its remedies — when too, as it seems to me, it will be soon enough — 
of course, I lay down this rule for myself, provided as I am to the 
extent of my wants and very far beyond them — to devise other 
occupations : now it behoves me to discharge the overwhelming 
obligation which summons me to this. 

I have scarcely mentioned my beloved mother in the whole of 
this letter ; for though little has ever passed between us on this 
subject through the medium of language, and nothing whatever, 
I believe, since I last spoke with you upon it, yet I have long been 
well aware of the tendency of her desires, long indeed before my 
own in any degree coincided with them. 

I await with deference and interest the communication of your 
desires upon this subject : earnestly desiring that if I have said 
anything through pride or self-love, it may be forgiven me at your 
hands, and by God through his Son ; and that if my statements 
be false, or exaggerated, or romantic, or impracticable, I may, by 
His mercy and through your instrumentality or that of others, be 
brought back to my right mind, and taught to hold the truth of 
God in all its sobriety as well as in all its force. — And believe mo 
ever, my beloved and honoured father, your allectionato and 
dutiful son, E. GnAOSTOS’K. 


John- Gliuhhmv to his Son 

Lcainbujton, 10 Auij, IS.'IO. 

Mv IJKLOVKD William, — I have read and given my bc.st con- 
sideration to your letter, dated the Uh, which I only roceivetl 
yesterday. I did hope that you would have delayed making uj* 
your mind on a subject so important as your future pursuiu m 
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life must be to yourself and to us all, until you bad completed 
those studies connected with the attainment of the honours or 
distinctions of which -you were so justly ambitious, .and, on which 
your mind seemed so bent when we last communicated respecting 
them. You know my opinion to be, that the field for actual usefuh 
ness to our fellow-creatures, where a disposition to exercise it 
actively exists, is more circumscribed and limited in the occupa- 
tions and duties of a clergyman, whose sphere of action, unless 
pluralities are admitted (as I am sure they would not be advocated 
by you) is necessarily in a great degree confined to his parish, than 
in those professions or pursuits which lead to a more general 
knowledge, as well as a more general intercourse with mankind, 
such as the laAV, taking it as a basis, and introduction to public life, 
to Avhich I had looked forwmrd for you, considering you, as I doj 
peculiarly Avell qualified to be made thus eminently useful to 
others, Avith credit and satisfaction to yourself. There is no doubt 
but as a clergyman, faithfully and conscientiously discharging the 
duties of that office to those Avhose spiritual interests are entrusted 
to your care, should you eventually be placed in that situation, 
that you may have both comfort and satisfaction, Avith fcAV Avorldly 
responsibilities, but you Avill alloAV me to doubt Avhether the picture 
your perhaps too sanguine mind has draAvn in your letter before 
me, Avould ever be practically realised. Be this as it may, Avhen- 
ever your mind shall be finally made up on this most important 
subject, I shall trust to its being eventually for your good, Avhat- 
ever that determination may be. In the meantime I am certainly 
desirous that those studies Avith Avhich you have been oceupied in 
reading for your degree may be folloAved up, Avhether the shorter 
or longer period may be necessary to prepare you for the results. 
You are young and have ample time before you. Let nothing be 
done rashly j be consistent Arith yourself, and avail yourself of all 
the advantages placed Avithin your reach. If, AA'hen that ordeal is 
passed, you should continue to think as you noAv do, I shall not 
oppose your then preparing yourself for the church, but I do 
hope that your final determination will not until then be taken, 
and that Avhatever events may occur in the interval, you will 
give them such Aveight and consideration as they may appear to 
uierit. . . . Your mother is much as usual. — With our united and 
affectionate love, I ever am your affectionate father, 

John Gladstone. 

CANADA, 1S3S 

Vol. I. page 

Jan. 20/38. — To-day there Avas a meeting on Canada at 
Sir B. Peel’s. There Avere present Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Aberdeen, Bipon, Ellenborough, Stanley, Hardinge, and others. . . 

Teel said he did not object to throAving out the government pro- 
vided it Avere done by us on our OAvn principles ; but that to throAV 
them out on radical principles Avould be most unAvise. He agreed 
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that less might have been done, but was not willing to take the 
responsibility of refusing what the government asked. He thought 
that this rebellion had given a most convenient opportunity for 
settling the question of the Canadian constitution, which had long 
been a thorny one and inaccessible ; that if we postponed the 
settlement by giving the assembly another trial, the revolt would 
be forgotten, and in colder blood the necessary powers might be 
refused. He thought that when once you went into a measure of 
a despotic character, it was well to err, if at all, on the side of 
sufficiency ; Lord Eipon strongly concurred. The duke sat with 
his hand to his ear, turning from one towards another round the 
circle as they took up the conversation in succession, and said 
nothing till directly and pressingly called upon by Peel, a simple 
but striking example of the self-forgetfulness of a great man. 

Jan. 26/38. — I was myself present at about eight hours [i.e. on 
three occasions] of discussion in Peel’s house upon the Canadian 
question and bill, and there was one meeting held to which I was 
not summoned. The conservative amendments were all- adopted 
in the thoroughly straightforward view of looking simply at the 
bill and not at the government and the position of parties. Peel 
used these emphatic words: ‘Depend upon it, our course is the 
direct one j don’t do anything that is wrong for the sake of putting 
them out ; don’t avoid anything that is right for the sake of keep- 
ing them in.’ Every one of these points has now been carried 
without limitation or exception. For the opposition party this is, 
in familiar language, a feather in its cap. The Avholo has been 
carefully, thoroughly, and effectually done. Nothing since I have 
been in parliament — not even the defeat of the Church Kate 
measure last year — has been of a kind to tell so strikingly as 
regards appearances upon the comparative credit of the two 
parties. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S GOVERNMENT 
Vol. I. patje J’f7 

III the great mountain of Mr. Gladstone’s giajiers / hare come across 
an unfinished and undated draft of a letter written hy him for the 
Queen in 1880 on Sir Jtobert Peel’s government : — 

Mr. Gladstone with his humble duty reverts to the letter which 
your klajesty addressed to him a few days 1)ack, and in which 
your Majesty condescended to recollect and to remind him of the 
day now nearly forty years ago, a day ho fears not altogether one 
of pleasure to your Majesty, when together with others he had 
the honour to bo sworn of your Majesty’s privy cotmcil. iqur 
Majesty is pleased to pronounce upon the government then in- 
Bt-'dled into otllco a high eulogy: a eulogy which Mr. Ghubtono 
would presume, as far as ho may, to echo. Ho values it, anu 
values the recollection of the men who principally composed Jt, 
because it was, in the first place, a ino.st honourable ami high- 
minded government; because its legislative acts tcudcil gu-atly, 
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and almost uniformly, to incrcaso tho wollboing of tho country, 
and to strengthen tho attachment of tho people to tho throne and 
tho laws ; while it studied in all things to maintain tho reverse of 
an ambitions or disturbing polic}'. 

It was Gladstone’s good fortune to live on terms of intimacy, 
and oven alVeeiion, with the greater portion of its principal and 
more active members tintil tho close of their valued lives; and 
although ho is far from thinking that they, and he himself with 
thorn, committed no serious errors, \’ec it is his conviction that in 
many of tho most important rules of public policy that govern- 
ment surpassed gene .'ally tho governments which have succeeded 
it, whether liberal or conservative. Among them he would men- 
tion pnric}'^ in patronage, financial strictness, loyal adherence to 
tho principle of public economy, jealous regard to tho rights of 
parliament, a single eye to tho public interest, strong aversion to 
extension of territorial responsibilities, and a frank admission of 
tho rights of foreign countries as equal to those of their own. 
With these recollections of tho jjoliticnl character of Sir R. Peel 
and his government Mr. Gladstone has in no way altered his 
feelings of regard and respect for them. In all tho points ho has 
mentioned ho would desire to tread in their steps, and in many 
of them, or at least in some, ho has no hope of soon seeing them 
equalled. The observance of such principles is in his conviction 
tho best means of disarming radicalism of wliatcvor is dangerous 
in its composition, and ho would feel more completely at ease as 
to tho future ])ro3pects of this country could ho feel more sure of 
their being faithfully observed. 

Mr. Gladstone is, and has been, but a learner through his life, 
and he can claim no special gift of insight into tho future: the 
history of his life may not bo llattcring to bis self-love, but he has 
great consolation in believing that tho great legislative acts of the 
last half-century, in most of which ho has had some share . . . 

And here ihe fragment closes. 


CRISIS ON THE SUGAR DUTIES. 18-U 
Vol I. "67 

In 1841 the whig government raised tho question of the sugar 
duties, and proposed to substitute a protective duty of 12/ per 
cwt. for the actual or virtual prohibition of foreign sugars which 
had up to that time subsisted. They wero_ strongly opposed, and 
decisively beaten. The argument used against them was, I think, 
twofold. There was tho protection plea on behalf of the West 
Indians whoso estates were now worked only by free labour — 
and there was tho great and popular contention that the ineasure 
not only admitted sugar the product of slave labour, which we 
Would not allow ouf/ own colonies 'to employ, but that onr new 
supplies would be derived from Brazil, and above all from Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, where the slave trade was rampant, and was 

VOL. II. ‘ 3 E ' 
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prosecuted on an enormous scale. The government of Sir S. 
Peel largely modified our system. Its general professions were 
the abolition of prohibition, and the reduction of protective duties 
to a moderate rate. In 1844 it was determined to deal with the 
sugar duties, and to admit sugar at, I think, a rate of 10/ per 
cwt. beyond the rate for British-grown. But we had to bear in 
mind the arguments of 1841, and it was determined that the 
sugars so to be admitted were to be the product of free labour 
only. There was some uncertainty from whence they were to 
come. Java produced sugar largely, under a system involving 
certain restraints, but as we contended essentially free. The 
whole argument, however, was difficult and perplexed, and a 
parliamentary combination was formed against the government. 
The opposition, with perfect consistency, mustered in full force. 
The West Indian interest, which, though much reduced in wealth, 
still subsisted as a parliamentary entity, ivas keenly arrayed on 
the same side. There were some votes attracted by dislike, 
perhaps, to the argument on our side, which appeared to be com-^ 
plex and over-refined. A meeting of the party was held in order” 
to confront the crisis. Sir Robert Peel stated his case in a speech 
which Avas thought to be haughty and unconciliatory. I do not 
recollect whether there Avas hostile discussion, or Avhether silence 
and the sulks prevailed. But I remember that Avhen the meeting 
of the party broke up. Sir Robert Peel said on qmtting the room 
that it Avas the Avorst meeting he had ever attended. It left 
disagreeable anticipations as to the- division Avhich Avas in im- 
mediate prospect. . . , The opposition in general had done Avhat 
they could to strengthen their momentary association with the 
West Indian conservatives. Their hopes of a majority depended 
entirely upon conservative votes. Of course, therefore, it Avas vital 
to confine the attack to the merits of the question immediately 
before the House, as an attack upon the policy of the government 
generally could only strengthen it by aAvakening the susceptibilities 
of party and so reclaiming the stray voters to the administration. 
Lord HoAvick, entering into the debate as the hours of enhanced 
interest began, made a speech Avhich attacked the conservative 
policy at largo, and gave the opening for an effective reply. Lord 
Stanley perceived his opportunity and turned it to account Avitli 
great force and adroitness. In a strictly retaliatory speech, he 
Avound up conservative sentiment on behalf of ministers, and 
restored the tone of the House. The clouds of the earlier evening 
hours dispersed, and the government Avas Aictorious. Two 
speeches, one negatively and the other positively, rover.'^ed the 
prevailing current, and saved the admini-stration. I have never 
known a parallel c.ise. The Avbolo honour of the fxwy, in the 
ministerial sense, redoundcil to Loid Btanloy, T doubt wiiether in 
the tAventy-six years of hi.s after life ho over struck such a stroke 
as this. 
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COLONIAL POLICY 
I'of. /. paijc Jo’J 

You Lavo roversed, within the last seventy years, every one 
of these salutary principles. Your policy lias hecu this; you have 
retained at homo the management of and property in colonial 
lands. You have magnificent sums figuring in your estimates for 
the ordinary c.xponses of their governments, instead of allowing 
them to bear their own e.xpenscs. Instead of suflering them to 
judge what are the measures best adapted to secure their peaceful 
relations with the aboriginal tribes, and endeavouring to secure 
their good conduct — instead of telling them that they must not 
look for help from you unless they maintain the principles of 
justice, you tell them, ‘ You must not meddle with the relations 
between yourselves and the natives ; that is a matter for parlia- 
ment’; a minihtor sitting in Downing Street must determine how 
the local relations between the inhabitants of the colony and the 
aboriginal tribes are to be settled, in every iioint down to the 
niinutest detail, i^ay, even their strictly internal police your 
soldiery is often called upon to maintain. Then, again, the idea of 
their electing their own oHicers is, of course, revolutionary in the 
e.xtremc — if not invading the royal supremacy,, it is something 
almost as bad, dismembering the empire; and as to making their 
own laws upon their local allairs without interference or control 
from us, that is reall}' an innovation so opposed to all ideas of 
imperial policy, that I think my honourable friend the member 
for Southwark (Sir AVilliam .Molcsworth) has been the first man 
in the House bold enough to propose it. Thus, in fact, the 
principles on which our colonial administration was once con- 
ducted have been precisely reversed. Our colonies have come 
to be looked upon as being, not municipalities endowed with 
internal freedom, but petty states. If you had only kept to the 
fundamental idea of your forefathers, that these were municipal 
bodies founded within the shadow and cincture of your imperial 
powers — that it was your business to impose on them such 
positive restraints as you thought necessary, and having done so, 
to leave them free in every thing else — all those principles, instead 
of being reversed, would have survived in full vigour — you would 
have saved millions, I was going to say countless millions, to 
your exchequer; but you would have done something far more 
important by planting societies more worthy by far of the source 
from_which they spring ; for no man can read the history of the 
great American Revolution without seeing that a hundred years 
your colonies, such as they then were, with the institutions 
they then possessed, and the political relations in which they then 
stood to the mother-country, bred and reared men of mental 
stature and power such as far surpassed anything that colonial life 
is now commonly considered to be capable of producing. — Speech 
on second reading of the New Zealand Constitution hill, May 21, 1852. 
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EINANCIAL AREANGEMENTS OP 1853 AS AEPECTING 

IRELAND 

Vol. I. page 465 

- When the report of the Irish Financial Relations Commission of 1894 
was named to him, Mr. Gladstone 'tnade the following observations ; — 

Tile changes adopted in that year ivere explained in my budget 
speech, and will be found in my volume of Financial Statements, 
pp. 53, 60, and 69. They affected the Spirit Duties and the 
Income-Tax. 

1. The Spirit Duties. — TVe laid 8d. per gallon upon Irish spirits, 
imposed at the same time Is. per gallon in Scotland, and laid it 
down that the equalisation of the duty in the three countries 
would require a reduction of the duty of Ss. chargeable in England. 
Sir Robert Peel had imposed Is. per gallon on Irish spirits in 
1842, but was defeated by the smuggler, and repealed the duty in 
consequence of the failure. In 18^42 the duty was levied by a ' 
separate revenue police. I abolished this separate police, and 
handed the duty to the constabulary force, which raised it, and 
without difficulty. 

2. The Income-Tax was also in that year extended to Ireland. I 
pointed out that Sir Robert Peel, in imposing the burden on Great 
Britain, proposed "to give a compensation for it by progressive 
reductions of duty on consumable commodities, and that Ireland 

' had for twelve years enjoyed her full share of the compensation 
without undergoing any part of the burden; but I also laid it 
down as a fundamental principle that the peace income-tax was to 
bo temporary, and I computed that it might cease in 1860. This 
computation was defeated, first by the Crimean war, second by a 
change of ideas as to expenditure and establishments whicli I did 
everything in my power to check, but Avhich began to creep in 
with, and after, that wai’. Wo Avero enabled to hold it in check 
during the government of 1859-66. It has since that time, and 
especially in these last years, broken all bounds. But although the 
computation of 1853 Avas defeated, the princqfio that the income- 
tax should be temporary Avas never forgotten, at least by mo, and 
in the year 1874 I redeemed myi)lcdgo by proposing, as mentioned, 
to repeal it — a couriio AA'hich Avould luiAm saved the country a sum 
AA’hieh it is difficult to reckon, but very large. This fact Avhich Avas 
in the public mind in 1853 AA'hen the income-tax Avas temporary, is 
the key to the Avholc position. From this point of vieAV avo must 
con\bino it Avith the remission of the consolidated annuities. I have 
not now the means of making the calculation e.vaeily, but it Avill be 
found that a descending income-tax on Ireland for hcveii yearn at 
7d., then 6d., tljen 5d., is largely, though not cumpletidy, b.ilanccti 
by that remission. It will thus be seen that the tinanco of is 
imt responsible either for a ])ermanent peace income-tax upon 
Ireland, or for the present equali-aiiou fjf the spirit duties. At the 
same time, I do not mean to condemn tho-e mca^nres. I cuudemn 
utterlv the extravagance of the civil expenditure in TivLutd, Avlnch, 
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if Ireland lias been unjustly taxed, cannot for a moment bo pleaded 
as a •compensation. I reserve my judgment whether political 
equality can be made compatible ivith privilege in point of taxation. 
I admit, for my own part, that in 185^ I never ireiit back to the 
union Avhence the difliculty springs, but only to the union of the 
exchequers in or about 1817. It is impossible to resist the 
authority which has noiv affirmed that wo oivo a pecuniary, as well 
as a political debt to Ireland. 


• 

FINANCIAL PROPOSAL OP 1S53 
Vol. I. pcoja //7J 

Ghuhlunc io Sir Skiffonl Norilicob 

Aug. 6, 1862. — I have three main observations to make upon 
the conversion scheme, two of which are confessions, and one a 
maxim fpr an opposition to remember. 

1. In the then doubtful state of foreign politics, had I been 
capable of fully appreciating it at the time, I ought not to have 
made the proposal. 

2'. Such a proposal when made by a government ought either 
to bo resisted outright, or allowed to pass, I do not say without 
protest, but without delay. For that can do nothing but mischief 
to a proposal depending on public impression. The same course 
should bo taken as is taken in the case of loans. 

3. I am sorry to say I made a more serious error, as regards the 
South Sea Stocks, than the original proposal. In the summer, I think, 
of 1853, and a good while before harvest the company proposed to 
me to take Mr. Goulburn’s 3 per cents, to an equal amount in 
lieu of their own. They were at the time more valuable and I 
refused ; but it would have been wise to accept, not because the 
event proved it so, but because the state of things at the time was 
so far doubtful as to have made this kind of insurance prudent. 

For the benefit of the expert, I give Mr. Gladstone's further observa- 
tions on this highly technical matter : — 

I have other remarks to offer. I -write, however, from memory. 
Three millions of the, £8,000,000 were paid in exchequer bills. 
The difference between £100 and the price of consols at the time 
may, in argument at least, fairly be considered as public loss. 
You say it was 90 or 91. We could not, however, if the operation 
had not taken place, have applied our surplus revenue with 
advantage to the reduction of debt. The balances would have been 
richer by £5,000,000, but we had to raise seven millions for the 
services of the year 1854-5. Now, as I am making myself liable 
for the loss of half a million of money in repaying the South .Sea 
Company, and thereby starving the balances, I am entitled to say 
on the other hand' that the real loss is to be measured by the 
amount of necessity created for replenishing them, and the charge 
entailed in effecting it. This I think was clone by the exchequer 
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bonds ; and beyond all doubt a large saving Avas effected to the 
public by raising money upon those bonds, instead of borrowing 
in consols at 84 or thereabouts, which I think Avould have been the 
price for Avhich Ave should in that year have borroAved — say, at 81. 
The redemption price, i.e. the price at Avhich on the average 
consols have been in recent times redeemed, can hardly I think bo 
less than 95, and may be higher. There Avas in 1854 a strong 
combination in the City to compel a ‘loan’ by bearing the 
funds ; and Avhen it Avas defeated by the vote of the House of 
Commons, a rapid reaction took place, several millions, as I under- 
stand, AA’-ere lost by the ‘bear,’ and the attempt Avas not renoAved 
in 1855, Avhen the loan Avas, I believe, made on fail* terms, relatively 
to the state of the market. 


THE REFORM BILL OF 1854 
VoL /. page Jfil 

In cabinet on Wednesday Lord JohnKussell opened the question 
of the Reform bill, stated the prospect of defeat on Sir E. Dering’s 
motion, and expressed his Avillingness to postpone the measure 
until the 27th April. Lord Palmerston recommended postpone- 
ment altogether. Lord Aberdeen and Graham Avere averse to any 
postponement, the latter even declaring his opinion that avo ought 
at the time Avhen the Queen’s Speech AA'as framed to have assumed 
the present state of circumstances as inevitable, and that, there- 
fore, Ave had no apology or ground for change; furthei’, that avo 
ought if necessary to dissolve upon defeat in order to cany the 
measure. No one else Avent this length. All the three I have named 
Avere, from their different points of vicAV, disposed to concim in the 
expedient of postponement, Avhich none of them preferred on its 
merits. Of the rest of the cabinet, MolesAvorth and I expressed 
decidedly our preference for the more decided coiu’so of at once 
giving up the bill for the year, as did the chancellor, and this for the 
ultimate interest of the plan itself. Lord LansdoAvno, Wood, Clarcn-^ 
don, Herbert Avere all, Avith more or less decision of phrase, in the 
same sense. Noivcastle, Granville, and Argyll Averc, I belicA'e, of the 
same mind. But all Avero Avilling to accept the postponement until 
April 27, rather than the A-^ery serious alternative. Molesworth 
and I both expressed our apjirehension that this course would in 
the end subject the government to far mure of censure ami of 
sihspicion than if avo dealt ivith the difliculty at once. Next day 
J.ord John came to see me, and told mo ho had the idea that m 
April it might probably be found advisable to divide the part 
of the bill Avhich enfninchises new classes from th.it Avhieh dis- 
franchises places and redistributes seats; Avith a view of passing 
the first and letting the latter take its chance ; as the popular feel- 
ing Avould tell for the fir.st while the sehish intt*rosts were proA'oked 
by the last. He thought that withdrawal t»f llie bill was equivalent 
to defeat, and tlmt cither mu.st lead to a summary winding up of 
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tlio session. I said the division of tlio bill was a now idea and a 
now light to nio ; bub observed that it ^vould by no means help 
Graham, who felt himself chiefly tied to the disfranchising part ; 
and submitted to him that his view of a vuthdrawal of the bill, 
given such circumstances as would alone induce the cabinet to 
think of it, was more unfavourable than the case warranted. — 
March 3, 1851. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORiM 
IW. I. jiatje JIl 

Extracts from a tetter to Lord John Eusscll, Jan. 20, 1851 

... I do not hesitate to say that one of the gi’eat recommen- 
dations of the change in my eyes would bo its tendency to strengthen 
and multiply the ties between the higher classes and the possession 
of administrative power. As a member for Oxford, I look forward 
eagerly to its operation. There, happily, we arc not without some 
lights of expei'ience to throw upon this part of the subject. The 
objection which I always hear there from persons who wish to 
retain restrictions upon elections is this: ‘If you leave them to 
examination, Eton, llarrow, Eugby, and the other public schools 
will carry everything' I have a strong impression that the 
aristocracy of this country are oven superior in natinal gifts, on 
the average, to the mass : bub it is plain that with their acquired 
advantages, their insensible education, irrespective of book-learning, 
they have an immense superiority. This applies in its degree to all 
those who may bo called gentlemen by birth and training ; and it 
must bo remembered that an essential part of any such plan as is 
now under discussion is the sepai’ation of ivorJe, wherever it can be 
made, into meehanieid and intelleetual, a separation which -will 
open to the highly educated elass a career, and give them a 
command over all the liigher parts of the civil service, which up to 
this time they have never enjoyed. . . . 

I must admit that the aggi'egato means now possessed by 
government for carrying on business in the House of Commons 
are not in excess of the real need, and "will not bear serious 
diminution. I remember being alarmed as a young man when 
Lord Althorp said, or was said to have said, that this country could 
no longer be governed by patronage. But while sitting thirteen 
years for a borough with a humble constituency, and spending 
near ten of them in opposition, I was struck by finding that the 
loss or gain of access to government patronage was not traceable in 
its effect -upon the local political influences. I concluded from this 
that it was not the ^intrinsic value of patronage (which is really 
none, inasmuch as it does not, or ought not, to multiply the 
aggregate number of places to be given, but only acts on the 
mode of giving them) that was regarded, but simply that each 
party liked and claimed to be upon a footing of equality -with 
their neighbour’s. Just in the same way, it was considered neces- 
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sary that bandsmen, flagmen, and the rest, shonld he paid four 
times the value of their services, ^vithout any intention of bribery, 
but because it was the custom, and was done on the other side — 
in places where this was thought essential, it has now utterly 
vanished away, and yet the people vote and work for their cause 
as zealously as they did before. May not this after all be found 
to be the case in the House of Commons as well as in many 
constituencies ? . . . 

It might increase the uncertainties of the government in the 
House of Commons on particular nights ; but is not the hold even 
now uncertain as compared with what it was thirty or forty years 
ago ; and is it really weaker for general and for good purposes, on 
account of that uncertainty, than it then was ? I liavo heard you 
explain with great force to the House this change in the position of 
governments since the Eeform bill, as a legitimate accompaniment 
of changes in our political state, by virtue of which we appeal more 
to reason, less to habit, direct interest or force. May not this be 
another legitimate and measured step in the same direction 1 May 
we not get, I will not say more ease and certainty for the leader of 
the House, but more real and more honourable strength Avith tho 
better and, in the long run, the ruling part of tho community, by a 
signal proof of cordial desire that the processes by Avhich govern- 
ment is carried on should not in elections onl}’-, but elsewhere too 
be honourable and pure ? I speak Avith diffidence ; but remember- 
ing that at the revolution Ave passed over from prerogative to 
patronage, and that since the revolution Ave have also passed from 
bribery to influence, I cannot think tho process is to end liere ; and 
after all Ave have seen of the good sense and good feeling of tlio 
community, though it may be too sanguine, I cherish tho hope 
that the day is noAv near* at hand, or actually come, Avhen in 
pursuit not of visionary notions, but of a great practical and 
economical improvement, avo may safely give yet one more ugav and 
striking sign of rational confidonco in the intelligence and character 
of the people. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BANK 
Vol. 1 . •> I!) 

From tho time I took otfico as chancellor' of tho exchequer I 
began to learn that tho state held in tho face of tho Tjaiik ami the 
City an cssontially false position as to finance. When tho-jo rolu- 
tions began, tho state was justly in ill odour as a fraudulont 
bankrupt Avho Avas ready on occa.sion to add force to frami. After 
the revolution it adopted better metho<ls though often for uinvijc 
purposes, and in order to induce monietl men to bo lemh-rs it came 
forward under the countenance of the Bank as its ^poii-sor. Hence 
a position of subserviency which, as tlio idea of public faith 
up and gradmdly attained to solidity, it became tho interest of tho 
Bank and the City to prolong. This Avas doiio by amicable and 
accommodating measures towards tho goA'crnmcnt, who-o |Kvathm 
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was thus cushioned and mado easy in ordee that it might be willing 
to give it a continued acquiescence. The hinge of the whole situa- 
tion was this : the government itself was not to bo a substantive 
power in matters of iinunce, bub was to leave' the money power 
supremo and unquestioned. In the conditions of that situation I 
was reluctant to acquiesce, and I began to fight against it by 
financial self-assertion from the first, though it was only by the 
establishment of the Post Oflice Savings Banks and their great pro- 
gressive development that the finance minister has been provided 
with an instrument suilicicntly powerful to make him independent 
of the Bank and the City power when he has occasioji for sums in 
seven figimes. I was tenaciously opposed by the governor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank, ^vho had seats in parliament, and I 
had the City for an antagonist on almost every occasion . — Undated 
fragment. 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND SIDNEY HERBERT 

Vot. /. jhi(jc521 

With reference to the Crimean war, I may give a curious example 
of the power of self-deception in the most upright men. The offices 
of colonial .secretary and war minister were, in conformity with usage, 
united in the hands of the Duke of Newcastle. On the outbreak 
of war it became necessary to separate them. It evidently lay with 
the holder to choose which he would keep. The duke elected for 
the war dejjartmont, and publicly declared that ho did this in com- 
pliance with the unanimous desire of his colleagues. And no one 
contradicted him. Wo could only ‘grin and bear it.’ I cannot pre- 
tend to know the sentiments of each and every minister on the 
matter. But I myself, and every one with whom I happened to 
communicate, were very strongly of an opposite opinion. The 
duke was v:ell qualified for the colonial seals, for ho was a states- 
man ; ill for the war office, as ho was no administrator. I believe 
we all desired that Lord Palmerston should have been war minister. 
It might have mado a difference as to the tolerance of the feeble and 
incapable administration of our army before Sebastopol. Indeed, I 
remember hearing Lord Palmerston suggest in cabinet the recall of 
Sir Eichai’d Airy. 

In that crisis one man suffered most unjustly. I mean Sidney 
Herbert. To some extent, perhaps, his extraordinary and most 
just popularity led people to refrain from poui'ing on him those vials 
of "Wrath to which his office exposed him in the eyes especially of 
the uninformed. The duties of his department were really 
financial. I suppose-it to be doubtful whether it Avas not the duty 
of the secretary of state’s department to deal Avith the question, of 
supply for the army, leaving to him only the management of the 
purchasing part. But I conceive it could be subject to no doubt 
at all that it Avas the duty of the administrative department of the 
army on the spot to anticipate and make knoAvn their Avants for 
the coming AAonter. This, if my memory serves me, they Avholly 
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failed to do : and, the Duke of Newcastle’s staff being in truth very 
little competent, Herbert strained himself morning, noon, and 
night to invent , wants for the army, and according to his best 
judgment or conjecture to supply them. So was laden the great 
steamer which went to the bottom in the harbour of. Balaclava. 
And so came Herbert to be abused for his good deeds. — Autohio- 
gra^Jdo Note, Sept. 17, 1897. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR 
Vol. I. page SJfi 

Mr. Gladstone to Duke of Argyll 

Oct. 18, ’55. — ^You have conferred a gi’eat obligation on mo by 
putting me into the witness-box, and asldng mo why I thought last 
year that we were under an obligation to Lord Palmerston for ‘con- 
centrating the attention of the cabinet on the expedition to the 
Crimea.’ Such was then my feeling, entertained so strongly that 
I even wrote to him for the purpose of giving to it the most direct 
expression. And such is my feeling still. I think the fall of 
Sebastopol, viewed in itself and apart from the mode in which it 
has been Wought about, a great benefit to Europe. . . . This 
benefit I should have contemplated wth high and, so to speak, 
unmi.xed satisfaction, were I AveU assured as to the means by wliich 
we had acliieved it. But, of course, there is a great difference 
between a war which I felt, however grievous it was, yet to bo just 
and needful, and a war carried on without any adequate justifica- 
tion; so far as I can to this hour tell, without even any well-defined 
practical object. . . . Your letter (if I must now pass from the 
defensive) seems to mo to involve assumptions as to our right 
to rectify the disti’ibution of political power by bloodshed, which 
carry it far beyond just bounds. In the hour of success doctrines 
and policy are applauded, or pass unquestioned oven under mis- 
giving, which are very differently handled at a period of disaster, 
or when a nation comes to feel the embarrassments it has accumu- 
lated. The government are certainly giving effect to the public 
opinion of the day. If that be a justification, they have it : as all 
governments of England have luid, in all wars, at eighteen month'? 
from their commencement. Apart from the commanding considera- 
tion of our duty as men and Christians, I am not less an objector 
to the post-April-poIic}', on the ground of its certain or prohible 
consequences — in respect first and foremost to Turkey; in respect 
to the proper place and power of Franco ; in respect to the interest 
which Europe has in keeping her (and us ail) within such place and 
{xjwer; in respect to the permanence of our friendly relations wiui 
her; and lastly, in respect to the effects of continued w.ir ui«>n th*' 
condition of our owui people, and the stability of our in.-«ticutions. 
But each of these requires an octavo volume. I must add another 
lioad : I view wdth alarm tlie future use against England of 
argumenU .and accmviiions we u.‘=e agaiii.-tt 
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Dec. 1. — Whafc I find press liardesb among the reproaches upon 
me is this: — ‘You went to war for limited objects; why did you 
not tidco into account the high probability that tlioso objects would 
be lost sight of in the excitement which war engenders, and that 
this war, if once begun, would receive an extension far beyond 
your views and wishes.’ 

Dec. o. — I do mean that the reproach I named is the one most 
nearly just. What the weight duo to it is, I forbear finally to 
judge until I see the conclusion of this tremendous drama. But I 
cpiite see enough to bo aware that the particular hazard in question 
ought to have been more sensibly and clearly before me. It may 
be good logic and good sense, I think, to say : — ‘I will forego ends 
^that are just, for fear of being driven upon the pursuit of others 
that are not so.’ AVhether it is so in a particular case depends very 
much upon the ])robablo amount of the driving po^ver, and of the 
resisting force which may be at our command. 

BUDGET OF ISGO 
VoL 1, page 6G0 - 

Sir JFillium Heaihcofe icrote to Mr. Gladstone, May i, 1861 : — 

I understood you in your rebukes of Lewis in 1857, to bo aim- 
ing not only at a change of his jdan of finance in that particular 
year, but (if that were impossible, or at least could not bo carried), 
at a resumption as early as circumstances would allow, of what you 
thought the proper lino of action which ho insisted on suspending. 
Income-tax and Avar duties on tea and sugar Averc and Avould 
continue to be, as I understood, the primary claimants for reduc- 
tion of ta.xation, in your judgment. . . . The very vehemence of 
your convictions and expressions on both occasions perplexes me. 

Mr. Gladstone replied the same day ; — 

. . . You think, 1. That I bound myself to the reduction of the 
tea and sugar duties as a policy for future occasions, and not 
merely for the issue then raised. 2. That in like manner I Avas 
bound to the reduction and abolition of the income-tax. 3. That 
even if there arose in the system of our expenditure a great change, 
involving an increase of ten or fifteen millions of money over 1853, 
I Avas still in consistency bound to hold OA'er the first chance of 
reduction for income-tax, tea and sugar. 4. That consequently 
Aintil these duties Avere remitted I could not propose to prosecute 
any comiAicrcial reforms involving, as nearly all of them do, a 
sacrifice of revenue for a time. 5. It is because I have'departed 
from these positions by proposing a multitude of reductions and 
abolitions of duty, other than the three mentioned, and partly or 
wholly in preference to them, that you have lost confidence in my 
judgment on these mattei’s (a confidence to Avhich I do not pretend 
that I had ever any claim). 

If I have' interpreted you aright, and I hope you Avill tell me 
whether, I have done so or not, this is all to me exceedingly 
curious ; such are the difl’erences in the opinions of men formed 
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from, their . different points of 'vnew. No-w I will give you mine. 
To give effect to the pledge of 'honour, by which I became hound 
in 18^53, 1 made a desperate effort in 1857, with all the zeal of which 
I was capable, and with all the passion to which I am liable. It 
- was my opinion that the course then taken would be decisive as to 
the operations in 1860, for the income-tax never can be got rid of 
except by prospective finance, reaching over several years, and 
liable to impediment and disturbance accordingly. I therefore 
protested against the whole scale of expenditure then proposed; 
as well as against particular kinds of expenditure to which I might 
refer, I likewise protested against the'provision for that expendi- 
ture which the government of the day proposed. Tirst, because 
the expenditure itself was excessive, in my view. '' Secondly, 
because in the mode of that provision I thought the remission of 
income-tax was large out of all proportion to the remission on 
indirect taxes; and this disproportion I regarded as highly 
dangerous. I determined to let no political prejudice stand in 
my way, and to test to the best of my very feeble power the 
opinion of parliament with respect to tea and sugar. I stated 
that if the opinion of parliament were against me I should not 
factiously prolong the contest but should withdraw from it. Islot 
only was the opinion of parliament against me, but it so happened 
that the opinion of the country was immediately afterwards taken by 
a dissolution on that and on other kindi’ed questions. The country 
affirmed the policy of Lord Palmerston, and the policy of a materially 
increased expenditure, by an overwhelming majority. I had mis- 
judged public opinion ; they had read it aright. After the dissolu- 
tion of 1857, Sir George Lewis who had previously raised the tea 
and sugar duties for one year, proposed to raise them for two 
more. I immcdiatel'y followed in debate, and thanked him warmly 
for doing it. All this of coiu'sc I can prove. I said, we are gpino 
to have more oxjienditurc, wc must therefore have more taxation. 

As I have gone thus far Avith my histozy, I Avill conclude U. 
N’otAvithstanding Avhat had happened, I did not absolutel}’' abandon 
at that time the hope that avo might still reach in ISGO a .state which 
might enable us to abolish the income-tax. I had a faint exjicc* 
tatiou of more economy under another governniciit. AVhen Lord 
Derby’s administration came in in 18.58, they profe-ssed to rcdnci,' 
expenditure by .£800,000, and to contemplate further redimtfon-'. 

I expressed my satisfaction, and gave them the extreme of 
port that I could. Put I then eloaidy pointed out that, even AVit t 
the scale of exjienditurc they then proposed, we could not aboh^h 
the income-tax in 1800. Izi a few montlis, their ivduetioni 
A'anishod into air. In 1851) came the famou.s ‘recon.stiuelu'n. 


I took ollice in June, and found a .scale of expenditure going t>i! m 
the treasury far more jnodigal :ind Avantun than I had ever ebarited 
upon Loid Palmerston’s fiiAst government. I found aLo th.it amicu 
the estlmatc.s h.ad been completed, 1 believe entirely on //ico* b.u’..‘, 
there Avas a probable delieieney of four or live million.^ fora year 
of which nearly one-third bad tnused. And the expemlituie a.’o 
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I think nearly seventy millions,, or some fourteen millions more than 
in 1853. This was not the act only of the government. The 
opposition halloed them on ; and the country, seized with a peculiar 
panic, was in a humour even more lavish than the opposition. 

My view was, and I stated it, that wo ought to provide for this 
expenditure in a duo proportion hotwecu direct and indirect taxes. 
I showed that this proportion had not been observed ; that wo had 
continued to lev}' largo amounts of war tux on tea and sugar, 
and had returned to the scale of 1853 for income. I proposed to 
provide the necessary sums chiefly by an increase of income-tax. 
But neither then (in July 1859), nor for nearly two and a half 
years before, had I over (to my knowledge) presumed to speak of 
any one as bound to abolish the income-tax or to remit the addi- 
tional duties on tea and sugar. 

I fully expect from t/oio the admission that as to these measures 
I could not in the altered circumstances be bound absolutely to 
the remissions. But you say I was bound to give them a pre- 
ference over all other remissions. Nowhere I believe can one 
word to this eflect be extracted from any speech of mine. I found 
in 1860 that all the reforming legislation, which had achieved 
such vast results, had been suspended for seven years. Wo were 
then raising by duties doomed in 1853, from twelve to thirteen 
millions. It would in my opinion have been no less than mon- 
strous on my part to recognise the preferences you claim for these 
particular duties. All of them indeed would have been reliefs, 
even the income-tax which is I think proved to be the least relief 
of any. But, though reliefs, they were hardly reforms; and 
experience had shown us that reforms were in fact double and 
treble reliefs. I may be wrong, but it is my opinion and I found 
it on experience, that the prospect of the removal of the three 
collectively (income, tea extra, and sugar extra) being in any case 
very remote, it is less remote with than without the reforming 
measures of the last and (I hope I may add) of the present year. 
Had the expenditure of 1853 been resumed, there Avould notwith- 
standing the Kussian war have been, in my opinion, room for all 
these three things. 1. Abolition of income-tax by or near 1860 ; 

2. remission of increases on tea and sugar Avithin the same time ; 

3. the prosecution of the commercial reforms. 

It may be said that having set my face against an excess of 
expenditure I ought to have considered that a holy Avar, and not 
to have receded. Although I place public economy someAvhat 
higher as a matter of duty than many might do, I do not think 
it Avould have been right, I do think it Avould have been foolish 
and presumptuous in me to have gone beyond these tAvo things : 
first, making an effort to the utmost of my poAver at the critical 
moment (as I took it to be), and secondly, ,on being defeated to 
Avatch for opportunities thereafter. Since it should be remembered 
I do not recommend or desire SAveeping and sudden reductions. 

The chief errors that I see myself to have committed are these. 
In 1853 when I took the unusual course of estimating our income 
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for seven years, and assuming that our expenditure would either 
continue as it was, or only move onwards gradually and gently, I 
"ought no doubt to have pointed out explicitly, that a great 
distui-bance and increase of our expenditure would baffle my 
- reckonings. Again in 1857 the temper of the public mind had 
undergone a change which I failed to discern ; and I attacked the 
government and the chancellor of the exchequer of that day for 
doing what the country desired though I did not, I name these 
as specific errors, over and above the general one of excess of heat. 

The budget of last year I jeannot admit to have been an error. 
People say it should have been smaller^ My belief is that if it had 
been a smaller boat it would not have lived in such a sea. I speak 
of the period of the session before the China war became certain. 
When it did so, we were in a great strait about the paper duty. 
We felt the obligation incurred by the vote on the second reading, 
and we construed it according to the established usage. Wo took 
the more arduous, but I think the more honourable course for a 
government to pursue. Had we abandoned the bill, I know not 
how we could have looked in the face those who had acted and 
invested on the faith of an unbroken practice. I admit that 
political motives greatly concurred to recommend the budget of 
last year. It was a budget of peace, and peace wanted it. The 
budget of this year followed from the budget of last, given the 
other circumstances. At the same time I can understand how the 
claim of tea could be set up, but not well after the occurrences of 
last year how it could be supported. 

This is a long egotistical story. But when you consider that it 
contains my whole story (except pikes j ustijicatices) in answer to so 
many speeches in both Houses and elsewhere, for never to thi.s 
hour have I opened my lips in personal defence, you will under- 
stand why I might bo garrulous, ... 

Notwithstanding tlio mild doctrine I liavc held about expendi- 
ture I admit it may be said I ouglit not to liave joined a govern- 
ment which had such extended views in that direction, even though 
they were the views of the nation. Much may be said on thi>. 

I may, however, remark that when the government was formed I 
did not fully conceive the c.xtent to which wo shoidd proceed. 

THE CABINET. 1860 ' 

Vol, I. pa'ji' (t70 

Mr. Gliuhtone's inemminduia otv ihc currails of ipinion iti lur 
cabiiui of 18G0 cunclude.-i as follow ^: — 

1, The mo.'^t Italian members of the (aibinet have been: herd 

Palmeraton, f.ord Jolm Ku.-jscII, W, 10. ib, (Jib.-on, -\r,gyl!. 
The Ica.-^t Italian: Lewi,'., W(;od. Uroy, Herbert, \ ille r-.' 
(c.ipecially). 

2. Itv foreign jrolicy generally the combative h.^’o bteti: 

Loid I’almerjlon, Lunl jolm UtL*.'ell, Ibike of Newt-a.t.a, 
rho chancellor. The lea^t comb.itive : Duk'* of 
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DulvO of Argj^ll, Graimlle, Gibson, Herbert, Lewis, Grey, 
W. E. G., Wood, the same in feeling but not active. 

3. In defences and expenditure, the most alarmed or most 

martial (as the case may bo), have been : Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Eusscll, Duke of Newcastle, S. Herbert, followed 
by Duke of Somerset, the chancellor, Granville, Cardwell. 
Inclined the other ^vay : Gibson, W. E. G., Lewis, Grey, 
Duke of Argyll (Elgin, I think). 

4. In finance some are for movement, some stationary or retro- 

grade so as to bo ready for immediate war. Yet here we 
are not divided simply as combative or anti-combative. 
The onward men in finance are : Lord John Russell, Duke 
of Newcastle, Granville, Argyll, Gibson, E. G., and, I 
tliink, the chancellor. The stafa'onary men are, first and 
forcmo.st: Sir George Lewis, Sir C. Wood; next to these, 

' Lord Palmei'ston, Cardwell, and, I think, Villiers, Herbert. 

5. On reform I must distingui.sli between (a) extension of the 

franchise and (b) redistribution of seats. In the first the 
more liberal men arc: Lord John Russell, Duke of Somerset, 
Duke of Newcastle, Duke of Argyll, Gibson, W, E. G. 
The fearful or opposed arc : Lord Palmerston, C. Villiers, 
S. Herbert. In the second, for small disfranchisement 
were, I think, all the first e.xcept Newcastle. Eor larger 
disfranchisement : Newcastle, Villiers, and Lord Palmer- 
stoiv I think nob greatly averse. In fact, I think, that 
larger disfranchisement of places may have been favoured 
. by him, 1. as a su])stituto for enlargement of the franchise, 
which he chiefly dreads ; 2. as perhaps an obstacle to the 
framing of a measure. 

6. In church matters Herbert, Newcastle, and I, are the most 

conservative and the most church-like; "with a sympathy 
from Argyll. But, as I said, there is no struggle here; 
patronage, the sore subject, not being a cabinet affair. 

' SESSION OF 18C0 

Vol, I. page 6S1 

Extract from a Letter to the Dulce of Argyll 

Pemiaen., September 3, 1860. — The session has been one to make 
all of us thoughtful, and me perhaps most of all. It is indeed 
much before. my mind, but my head has not ceased to whirl, so 
that I cannot get a clear view of what Seward would call my 
position. Two things I know, one is that it produced the greatest 
pleasures and the greatest pains I have ever known in politics; 
the other that I have had to take various decisions and perform 
acts that could neither be satisfactory to others, nor from the 
doubt attaching to one side or the other of the alternative, even 
to myself. To have been the occasion of the blow to the House 
of Commons, or as I call it the gigantic innovation,^ will be a 
grief to me as long as I live ; if by wildness and rashness I have 
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been its cause, it ^yill be a mucb greater grief. Of that I am not 
yet able to judge. On the whole when I think of the cabinet, I 
always go back to Jacob and Esau fighting in their mother’s 
womb; only here there have been many Jacobs and Esaus, by 
'Which I do not mean the sixteen members of the cabinet, but the 
many and very unhandy causes of division. Perhaps I should find it 
easiest in the work of confession to own my neighbour’s faults, i.e. to 
dwell upon those strange sins of foreign policy which have happily 
for the most part been nipped in the bud almost k I’xuianimitU (yet 
with what exceptions !) ; but avoiding that task, I will make my own 
confession. I cannot justify the finance of the year as a whole. . , . 
As to the amount of the final demand [for the China war], what 
‘ it really demonstrates is ona among the follies and dangers of our 
high-handed policy, our want of control over proceedings at the 
other end of the world. But the weak point is the fortification- 
plan ; I do not now speak of its own merits or demerits, but I 
speak of it in relation to the budget. ... It is a vile precedent 
to give away money by remission, and borrow to supply the void; 
and in the full and c/nc/ responsibility for having established this 
precedent I am involved, not by the budget of Eebruary but by 
the consent of July to the scheme which involved the borrow- 
ing. No doubt there are palliating circumstances; and lastly the 
grievous difficulty of choice between mischievous [xl/t’ffiVe] and 
mischievous resignation. Still I must say, it is in retrospect, as 
the people and parliament have a right to judge it, a bad^ and un- 
workmanlike business, and under a sldlful analysis of it in the 
House of Commons (which there is no one opposite fit to make, 
except it bo Northcote who perhaps scruples it) I should wince. 
All these things and others more inward than these, make sore 
places in the mind; but on the other hand, that I may close with 
a gleam of sunshine like that which is now' casting its shadow on 
my paper from PenmaenmaAvr after a rough morning, I am 
thankful in the highest degree to have had a share in resisting tlie 
alarming mat ha of the day by means of the French treaty, to w'hich, 
if wo escape collision, I think the escape Avill have boon mainly 
duo ; and likewise in one at least negative service to the gieat 
Italian cause, which is not Italian merely but European. 


MU. PITTS WAR I-TXAXGU 
J'oL /. pu'/c o'flj 

Jlr. Gladsfoitc to IGrbi rt dkuhtoae 

March 10, 1870.— Mr. Pitts jmsition in the Pevolution.u-y v.v.r 
was, I think, a fal'^e one. Tu keep out of that war demambd 
from the people of this country an o.vtraurdinary degJ'ee of 
control, and ihia degree of it thej* did not po-.^v'ss. The cun.-t* 
(pU'iice of our going into it wa.s to give an intensity and vitauty 
to the .ilruggle, which but for the tmaeicy of KngH.'h clsaractcr tt 
would nut have ])os,->e;jSed. Mr. Pitt did nut .show the gnat g< iutn 
in Avar Avhich he pO'v>e.'— cd ms a pc.u-e minbjU-r. C ntd the uai’O 
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of the P*'nin>'*.)iA Mur niiiit.vry }H'ru>nn;s!u-<'.! wore .•'lu.iU and poor, 
au«i ihe ineUiy 1 of ^!U,..Kiy wa-* un aii.'-facUfry and iiU'tlVniive. 
iha t'ih't't, <<f inutify in threi' pi-r (ant% \\ai to load \i\ 

with.i'.ery iu’.^’.y aapjtal of n.nional dcht. I think nL ono tiine 
\vo only ::<'l Xl<h or ..um.; iojoh amount, fur liic XiOO. It nuoii, 
hovvovor, Im* taUi'u tnto vo'v,- that .v pript'itjal annuitv of J^i), 
rcdci’Uiahh’ u|;on jv.viny A’lt'O, hioiupJt ;»<-/'• tiian { ttf what a pi-r- 
iK’tu.d .aifiuity <){ .1!!, ,anu!aiiy i (■dooiii.’.h!i', would h.avtj hianiitht; 
or lli in j tt! .i ,i’a annuity, .•imd.aly ri dcojiia’nh*, would 

havr iiiou'.di'.. !: i-n--' i's.y ti -’aiko {h<; h.ilani a. Mr. Xr\v- 
marrl', .1 IjVju;; rtauaiin; t ot , oma .sutho; iiy, I iiolievi*, thinka 
Mr. I‘:tt ‘a,!^ I <lo not tiinslv the c.i a. i., .1) riaar ao.u'n-'t 

him ;•» i> frojis i,;, yr<Mt rapiit..t!oi!. Hut ucin I in tho 
unuappy oi to i all li«r a l.uyo loan. I .-ihouhl hi' 

lii-'po '.'d lo.joC for Hu: t-nidar ;:j ui-ti)’ than iiiin lonu, to U'-k 
for a 'a-rah'!’ in tir.i'i’ n-T put*' .tnd •iniph-, .uid .m allrrn.iti'.'o 

ill S or ,'i \.i',h *J'. raA: of intruot on.uMntrcd for 

.1 tartain sn.’jni or of v ir^. Sir Ihiii'-i:. W.diio!.: }iad not to con- 
tend W'it’i In;.; ii;k;‘'u‘,!ii . .iud I v!!i:d,‘ hi-- .idniini -t ration .-iioiild 
h>; L.)iniarrd with tho f :t! ; .■ - of Pit:' . in which way of judoino 

he Would <■.;»«' o'.r 'C...:.d. liciudi isi <)f f.».I atid -auacioU-'i 
judonicnt, whiii- n.or.iliv I.-' t id io.'.. 


rp.ikvcir TUK.vrv. im:') 

r \ /. : I ). 7 ' 

.l/r, <s! /. ' i ’, ; -- 

I, for my jurt, hiik v.iii! tiio dc. 'pi'.-t intcrc.'-t upon tin; niiarii 
that r had in oon.-itidiiiy- -I will not -.ly .-o mud: in coticiudintt, 
hut in condticting oti tin - . idc of tin: v..stcr, and v. iihin the walks 
of p.irliamcnt a.-> well as in .nlujini «ti.ition -tin; pi occedirms which 
led to the meniorahle French treaty of It ii ((iiite true tlmt 

that treaty did not protitn.'j tlie wliole of the. heticlits that sonuj 
too -s-inouiite antieinatiuii s may jiO"iih!y have c'.cpcctcd from it, 
that it did not produec a univer-al .miaih of protective dntic.s, as I 
wash it had, throu.uiiout the civiH.-ed world. Bnt it did some- 
thing. It cuormou.-lv increa,-i;d the trade hetw'ocn tlii-s country 
and Franco, ft efieclually cheeked and traver.sed in the year 
1800 teudcncic-s of a vciy diircrcnt kind towards ncedle.ss alarm.s 
and panics, and teiidencie.t towai-d.s convulsions and confiusiou in 
Furope, There wins no more powerful iiioirumciit for confining 
and controlling tUo.se wayward ami angiy .spirit.s at that particular 
crisis, than the commercial treaty with France. It produced no 
inconsiderable efi’ect fora nuniher of years U 2 )on the legislation of 
various Eurojjean countrie.s', wdiich tended less decisively than we 
could have desired, but still intelligibly and beneficially, in the 
direction of freedom of trade. 
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LORD ABERDEEN 
Vol. I. page 721 

Mr. Gladstone to Sir Arthur Gordon {Lord Stanmore) 

Downing Street, April 21, 1861. — My dear Arthur, — IVlien, 
within a few days aftei’ your father’s death, I referred in conver- 
sation with you to one or two points in his character, it was from 
the impulse of the moment, and without any idea of making my 
words matter of record. Months have now passed since you asked 
me to put on paper the substance of what I said. The delay has 
been partly, perhaps mainly, owing to the pressure of other 
demands upon my time and thoughts. But it has also been due 
to this, that an instinct similar to that which made mo speak, 
has made me shrink from writing. It is enough in conversation 
to give the most partial and hasty touches, provided they be not 
in the main untrue. Those same touches when clothed in a form 
of greater assumption have but a meagre and unsatisfactory 
appearance, and may do even positive injustice. Most of all in 
the case of a character which was nob only of rare quality, hut 
Avhich was so remarkable for the fineness of its lights and shadows. 
But you have a right to my recollections such as they are, and 
I will nob withhold them. 

I may first refer to the earliest occasion on which I saw him ; 
for it illustrates a point nob unimportant in his history. Ojv an 
evening in the month of January 1835, during what is called the 
short government of Sir Eobert Peel, I was sent for by Sir Eobert 
Peel, and received from him the offer, which I accepted, of the 
under-secretaryship of the colonies. From him I Avent on to your 
father', w'ho was then secretary of state in that department, and 
who was thus to be, in official home-talk, my master. Without 
any apprehension of hurting you, I may confess, that I went in 
fear aird trembling. [Then follows the passage ulmuhj gnoitd in 
vol. i. p. 121.] 1 was only, I think, for about ten rvcoks his 

under-secretary. But as some men hale those whom they have 
injured, so others love those whom they have obliged ; and his 
friendship continued warm and unintermitting for the subscejnent 
twenty-six years of his life. 

Some of his many great qualities adorned him in common with 
t several, or even with many, other contemporary statesmen : such 
’ as clearness of view, strength of the deliberative faculty, strong 
' sense of duty, deep devotion to the crown, and the most timrough 
" and uncompromising loyalty to hi-} frieiuls ami coilcagius. In 
\ this loyalty of intention many, I think, are not only pr.d-ewortnv 
I but perfect. Bub the loyalty of intention was in him .‘'O .oyiAca 
by other and distinctive <}ualitie.s, as to give it a peculiar cthc.uy : 
and any one a.s.-,ociated with Lord Aberdeen migut always i'c»t 
assured tliab he was safe in his hands. When (tur law ciid mU 
prisoner.s the benefit of coiui.sel, it was cojmm'iilv .-.oM that ctm 
judge was counsel for the prisoner, f.onl Aherue-tj w.i , aiu.iyv 
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couzisel for the abscnb. Doubtless be had pondered much upon 
the hi'w, ‘Thou shalb love thy neighbour as thyself.’ It had 
entered profoundly into his being, and formed a large part of it. 
He was strong in his self-respect, but his respect for others, not 
for this man or that bub for other men as men, was much 
more conspicuous. Barely Indeed have I heard him utter a word 
censuring opponents, or concerning those who actually were or 
had been friends, that could have given pain. If and when it 
was done, it was done so to speak judicially, upon full and reluc- 
tant conviction and with visible regret. 

If I have said that ho had much in common with other dis- 
tinguished men who' were like him statesmen by profession, it has 
been bj'’ way of preface to -what I haa'^e noav to say ; namelj’’, that 
Avhat has ever struck me in his character as a avhole, was its dis- 
tinctiveness. There avere several mental virtues that he possessed 
in a degree a'ery peculiar; there avere, I think, one or tavo in 
avhich he stood almost alone. I am not in myself avell cpxalified 
for handling a subject like this, and also my life has been too 
hurried to give me the most favourable opportunities. Still I 
must try to explain my meaning. I avill name then the folloaving 
characteristics, one au^d all of avhich avere more prominent in him 
than in any public man I ever knew: mental calmness; the 
absence (if for avanb of better aami-ds I may describe it b}' a 
negatia'e) of all egoism; the love of exact justice; a thorough 
tolerance of spirit ; and last and most of all an entire absence of 
suspicion. 

There avas something very remarkable in the combination of 
these qualities, as avell as in their separate possession. Most men 
avho might be happy enough to haam one half his love of justice, 
avould be so tossed avith storms of indignation at injustice as to 
lose the balance of their judgment. Bub he had or seemed to 
have all the benefits, all the ennobling force of strong emotion, 
avith a complete e.xemption from its dangers. His mind seemed to 
move in an atmosphere of chartered tx’anquillity, avhich alloaved 
him the vieav of every object, hoavever blinding to others, in its 
true position and proportion. 

It has alaa’^ays appeared to me that the love of justice is one of 
the rarest among all good qualities, I mean the love of it avith full 
and commanding strength. I should almost dare to say there are 
five generous men to one just man. The beauty of justice is the 
beauty of simple form; the beauty of generosity is heightened 
with colour and every accessory. The passions avill often ally 
themselves avith generosity, but they alavays tend to divert from 
justice. The man avho strongly loves justice must loa'^e it for its 
oavn sake, and such a love makes of itself a character of a simple 
grandeur to avhich it is hard to find an equal. 

Next to Lord Aberdeen, I think Sir Robert Peel avas the most 
just of the just men I have had the happiness to knoaa''. During 
the years from 1841 to 1846, avhen they avere respectively 
foreign secretary and prime minister, as T avas at the board of 
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trade for much of the time, I had occasion to watch the two in the 
conduct of several negotiations that involved commercial interests, 
such as that on the Stade Dues and that on the project of a com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal. Now and then Sir Robert Peel 
would show some degree of unconscious regard to the mere flesh 
and blood, if I may so speak, of Englishmen ; Lord Aberdeen was 
invariably for putting the most liberal construction upon both the 
conduct and the claims of the other negotiating state. 

There is perhaps no position in this country, in which the love 
of justice that I have ascribed in such extraordinary measure to 
your father, can be so severely tested, as that very position of 
foreign minister, with which his name is so closely associated. 
Nowhere is a man so constantly and in such myriad forms 
tempted to partiality; nowhere can he do more for j'ustico; but 
nowhere is it more clear that all human force is inadequate for its 
end. A nation is rarely j’ust to other nations. Perhaps it is never 
truly j*ust, though sometimes (like individuals) what may be called 
more than j'ust. There can be no difficulty in any country, least 
of all this, in finding foreign ministers able and willing to assert 
the fair and reasonable claims of their countrymen with courage 
and with firmness. The difficulty is quite of another kind ; it is 
to find the foreign minister, first, who will himself view those 
claims in the dry light both of reason and of prudence ; secondly, 
and a far harder task, who will have the courage to hazard, and if 
need be to sacrifice himself in keeping the mind of his countrymen 
down to such claims as are strictly fair and reasonable. Lord 
Aberdeen was most happy in being secretary of state for foreign 
affairs in the time and in the political company of two such men 
as the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. .Ho wa.s also 
happy in the general prevalence of a sphit of great sobriety in the 
country, which was singularly free under the governmont of Sir 
Robert Peel, from the opposite hub sometimes assc»eiat(Hl e.xtremes 
of wantonness and fear. I am glad to think that his administnition 
of his department earned a decided public approval. So j’ust a 
man will, I think, rarely attain in tliat department to the same 
measure of popularity, while a less j’ust man might easily obtain 
cue far greater. 

To fall short of perfect candour woiihl deprive all I have said 
of the little value it can possess, as that little value is all summed 
up ill its sincerity. On one subject to which my mind has been 
directed for the last twelve or.fourtecn years, I hud the misiurttuie 
to ditf’er from your father. I mean the state of Italy and ita 
relation to Axistria in particular. I will nob pretend to say that 
his view of the ca.se of Italy appeared to me to harmonize with hii 
general mode of estimating human action and political atfuir.-. It 
seemed to me as if, called hi early youth to deal with a jwvticnUr 
combination of (jueslion.s which were truly giuantie, his miml h.id 
received from their weight ami force at an iuiure'.dbie peru^*!, -* 
ii.vcd form in relation to them, while it ever remained op.cu ami 
elastic in a. peculiar ilegree npm all others. But my unile ot 
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solution for Avhat appeared to me an anomaly is immaterial. I 
thankfully record that the Italian question was almost the only 
one within my recollection, quite the only one of practical import- 
ance, on which during the twentj^-six years I have named, 1 was 
unable to accept his judgment. I bear witness with yet greater 
pleasure that, when I returned from Naples in 1851 deeply im- 
pressed with the horrible system that I had witnessed, his opinions 
on Italian politics did not prevent his readily undertaking to read 
the statement I had drawn, nor his using, when he had read it, 
more strong words on the subject, which came from lips like his 
with such peculiar force. As readily did he undertake to invoke 
the aid of the court of Vienna ; to which, if I remember right, he 
transmitted the statement in manuscript. 

Though I feel that I cannot by any effort do justice to what I 
have termed his finely-shaded character, I also feel that I might 
be drawn onwards to great length on the subject. I must resist 
the impulse, but I cannot stop without saying a word on the 
quality which I regard as beyond all others his own, I mean the 
absence from his nature of all tendency to suspicion. Those who 
have read his state papers, and have admired their penetrating 
force and comprehensive scope, will not misunderstand me when I 
say that he was, in this respect, a little child ; not from defect of 
vision, but from thorough nobleness of nature. 

I do not think it was by effort and self-command that he rid 
himself of suspicion. In the simple and strong aim of the man to 
be good himself, it belonged to the very strength and simplicity 
of that aim, that he should also think others good. I recollect, 
and I dare say you better recollect, one of his sayings : ‘ I have a 
habit of believing people.’ To some these words may not seem to 
import a peculiarity. But as descriptive of him they indicate 
what of all the points of his character seemed to me most peculiar. 
I have known-* one man as free from suspicions as was Lord 
Aberdeen, but he was not a politician. I am far from thinking 
statesmen, or politicians, less honourable than other men, quite the 
reverse ; but the habit of their life renders them suspicious. The 
vicissitudes of politics, the changes of position, the changes of 
alliance, the sharp transitions from co-operation to antagonism, 
the inevitable contact "with revolting displays of self-seeking and 
self-love ; more than all these perhaps, the constant habit of fore- 
casting the future and shaping all its contingencies before-hand, 
which is eminently the merit and intellectual virtue of the 
politician, all these tend to make him, and commonly do make 
him, suspicious even of his best friend. This suspicion may be 
found to exist in conjunction with regard, with esteem, nay with 
affection. For it must be recollected that it is not usually a 
suspicion of moral delinquency, but at least as it dwells in the 
better and higher natures, of intellectual error only, in some of 
its numerous forms, or at most of speaking with a reserve that 
May be more or less or even wholly unconscious. None o ese 
explanations are needed for Lord Aberdeen. He always took 
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words in their direct ana simple meaning, and assumed them to 
be the index of the mind ; and its full index too, so that he did 
not speculate to learn what undiscovered residue might still 
remain in its dark places. This entire immunity from suspicion, 
which makes our minds in general like a haunted place, and the 
sense of the immunity that he conveyed to his friends in all his 
dealings with them, combined with the deep serenity of his mind, 
which ever seemed to beguile and allay by some kindly process 
of nature excitement in others, gave an indescribable charm to 
all intercourse with him in critical and difficult circumstances. 
Hence perhaps in great part, and not merely from his intellectual 
gifts, was derived the remarkable power he seemed to me to 
exercise in winning confidences without seeking to win them; 
and, on the whole, I believe that this quality, could we hold it as 
it Avas held in him, Avould save us from ten erroneous judgments 
for one into. AAffiich it might lead. For the grand characteristic 
of suspicion after all, as of superstition, is to see things that are 
not. 


I tiu'u noAV to anotlier point ; Lord Aberdeen Aras not demon- 
strative ; I do not suppose he could have been an actor ; he Avas 
unstudied in speech ; and it is of interest to inquire Avhat it Avas 
that gave such, extraordinary force and impressiveness to his 
language. He did not deal in antithesis. His sayings Avere not 
sharpened Avith gall. In short, one might go on disclaiinirig for 
him all the accessories to Avhich most men who are impressive owe 
their impressiveness. Yet I neA'er kncAv any one Avho Avas so 
impressive in brief utterances conA'eying the sum of the matter. . . . 

History has also caught and Avill hold firmly and avoU the 
honoured name of your father. There avus no tarnish upon his 
reputation more than upon his character. He Avill be romembercil 
in connection AV'ith great passages of European policy not only as 
a man of singularly searching, large, and calm intelligence, but yet 
more as the just man, the man that used only true Aveighis and 
measures, and ever held even the balance of his ordered mind. It 


is no reproach to other statesmen of this or other periods, t«J say 
tiiat scarcely any of them have liad a celebrity so entirely unaided 
by a transitory glare. But if this be .so,* it implies that Avhilo they 
for the must part must relatively lose, he must relatively and greatly 
gain. If they liave had stage-lights and ho has had nojie, it is the 
iiuur Avheii those lights are extinguished tiiat aviU for the fir--»t lime 
do that justice as between them which ho Avas too noble, t<jo Jar 
aloft in the tone of his nund, to tlcaire to anticipate. AH the 
qualities and parts in Avhieh lie was great wurc tlnwe that are the 
very fouiKlatiou-stoncs of our being; as foundation-.-stones they are 
deep, ami ic, htdiig deep they arc withdrawn from vieu- ; liUt timo 
is their witness and their friend, ami in the final di.-'iribuu'on <>; 
pssthumon.s f.ime Lord Aiicnleeii lias leuiutig to forfeit, he a i > 
only to reecivo. ... 

{ see on peru-'ing Avbat I have wrilton, tli.it in the esateaVour to 
set forth the virtue.-> ami grc.it qnalitie,-> of your l.uher, I 
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more 01 ’ less to dispunige otlier men, including oven Sir Robert 
Peel wliuin he so nuieli esteeiuod :ind loved. T had no such 
intention, and it is ilic fault of inr liand, Jiot of my will. Ho 
would not have claiineil, he wo\dd not luive wislicd nor borne, that 
others should claim for him superiorit}', or even parity in all points 
with all his contempi)rarles. Put there was a certain region of 
character which was, so to speak, all his own ; and there other 
men do seem more or loss tlwarfed beside him. In the combina- 
tion of profound feeling with a calm of mind equally profound, of 
thorough penetration with tiio largest charity, of the Avi.sdom of 
the serpent with the harmlcssness of the dove, in the total 
suppression and exclusion of self from his reckonings aiul actions — 
in ail this we may think him supreme, and yet have a broad array 
of good and noble qualities in which he may have shared variously 
with others. There are other secrets (U* his character and inner 
life into which I do not ])rclciul to h.ive penetrated. It always 
seemed to me that there was a treasure-house within him, which 
he kept closed ag-nust the eyes of men. He is gone. Ho has done 
well in his generation. May p(*ace and ligiit be with him, and may 
honour and bles.sing long attend his memory upon earth. — Believe 
me, lay dear Arthur, aii’ectiunaiely your.s, M'. K. Gi..\I).stone. 


CABINET OF KSO.s. I .ST-l 

To/. /. SSO 

First lord of tJo: Ircusiiri/, 

Lml chnncdlor, , 

Frcddcnl of tho oiunril, 

Lord pricy S' of , 

Chancellor of the exchepu r, . 

Ifome secretary, . 

Foreiyii secretary, . 

Colonial secretary, 

I Far secretary. 

First lord of the admiralty, . 

Indian secretary, . . ’ . 

President of the hoard of trade. 

Chief secretary for Ireland, . 

Postmaster yeneral, 

Presvlent of the 2'>oor law board, 

On Lord Clarendon’s death in Juno 1870, Lord Granville became 
foreign secretary ; Lord Kimberley, colonial secretary ; Viscount 
Halifax (Sir 0. Wood), lord privy seal ; and Mr. Forster, vice- 
president of the privy council, entered tlie cabinet. 

On Mr. Bright’s resignation in December 1870, Mr, Chichester 
Fortescue became president of the board of trade ; Lord Hartington 
succeeded him as chief secretary for Ireland ; Mr. Monsell was 
appointed postmaster general without a seat in the cabinet. 


, W. K. Gladstone. 

. Lord Hatlierloy (Page Wood). 

/'Karl do Grey (creatcfl Marquis 
■ 1 of Rij)nn 1871). 

. Karl of Kimberley. 

. Robert Lowe. 

Henry Austin Bruce. 

Karl of Clarendon. 

. Earl Granville. 

. Edward Cardwell. 

. U. C. E. Childers. 

. Duke of Argyll. 

. John Bright, 

. Chichester Fortescue. 

. Marquis of Hartington. 

. George J. Goschen. 
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On Mr. Cbiic?ers’s resignation in March 1871, Mr. Goschen 
became first lord of the admiralty, and Mr. James Stansfeld 
president of the poor law board. 

In August 1872 Mr. Childers rejoined the cabmet, succeeding 
Lord DufFerin as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In October 
Sir Eoundell Palmer (created Lord Selborne) became lord 
chancellor on the retirement of Lord Hatlierley. 

In August 1873 Lord Pipon and Mr. Childers retired, Mr. 
Gladstone became chancellor of the exchequer as well as first lord ; 
Mr. Bright rejoined the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster ; Mr. Lowe became home secretary and Mr. Bruce 
(created Lord Aberdare) president of the council. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL 
Vol, I. j)a‘je 910 

d/r. Gladstone to the Queen 

Jxdij 21, 1869. — Mr. Gladstone presents his hunible duty to your 
Majesty and reports that the cabinet met at 11 this day, and con- 
sidered with anxious care its position and duty in regard to the 
Irish Church bill. The vote and declaration of the House of Lords 
last night were regarded as fatal if persisted in ; and the cabinet 
deemed it impossible to meet proceedings of s\ich a character with 
any tender of further concessions. The cabinet, however, con- 
sidered at much length a variety of courses; as (1) To unnounco 
at once that they could no longer, after the vote and announce- 
ment of last night, be responsible for further proceedings in con- 
nection ^\dth the bill, but that they would leave it to the majority 
of the House of Lords to take such steps as it might think proper ; 
(2) To go through the whole of the amendments of the bill f/.r. in 
the House of Lords], and then if they were adversely carried to 
declare and proceed as above ; (3) To go thrnugli not the whole of 
the amendments but the endowment amendments, and to conclude 
that when these liad been adversely decided, they cmdd (as hoioiv) 
assume no further responsibility, but must leave tlie matter to the 
majority to consider ; ( 1) To .send the bill back to the House of 
Commons witli the dcciaration that it would not be accepted there, 
and with tlie intention of .-jimply moving the House to adhere to its 
amendmoiits us last adjusted. 

Your .Majesty has already been upprLcd by Mr. f Jhid.-'tonc's 
telegram in cipher of this afternoon, that (under the inilueiice of .i 
strong desire to exhibit patience, and to leave open every op{H«r- 
tunity for reconsideiation), the third of tluv-e coiirjea had l-rnt 
adopted ; although there was no duubt that tlie Hou.ie* of (/oiiiiiioni 
was fidl.v prepared to approve and -.uct.’itn the lir-t. l.ord (Ir.or. iih' 
deemed it just })ov-.ible that the peers might be togivn 

way bo('</re another return of the bill fn>m the Ilou-.e "f lyniuuuH: 
and lite (piestiou therefore w.i-, left opm v\h»-thtu, u’ evideme to 
this esrccl should appear, the g'jvejnmenC dsould then lad in Witls 
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that course of proceeding. Although the government have felt it 
to be impossible to make biddings in the face of the opposition, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has been apprized, in strict confidence, 
of the nature and extent of the concession, which for the sake of 
peace they would be prepared to recommend. Sir E. Palmer is 
also substantially aware of it, and has expressed his opinion that 
on> such terms the opposition ought to be ready to conclude the 
matter. 


BOARD AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
VoL I. page 944 
Mr, Gladstone to Mr. Bright 

Aug. 21, 18-73. — Au appeal to me was made to introduce board 
schools into HaAvarden on account of my share in the Education 
Act. I stated the tAvo vicAvs held by different supporters of the 
Act, respectively on the question of board schools and voluntary 
schools. Eor myself, I said, not in education only but in all things, 
including education, I jgrefer wluntarij to legal machinery, when the 
thing can he well done either way. But this question is not to be 
decided by a general preference or a general formula. Parliament 
has referred it to the choice of the local communities. They should 
decide according to the facts of the case before them. What are 
the facts in HaAvarden 1 Four-fifths are already provided for ; Avere 
it only one-fifth or Avere it tAvo-fifths the case for the board (I said) 
Avould be ovei’Avhelming. But besides the four-fifths, arrangements 
are already made for a further provision in a voluntary school. 
Nothing remains to be done except to build three infant schools. 
The voluntary schools aauU be governed by a committee, including 
the churchAvardens, and having a majority of laymen. The 
machinery of a board is of necessity cumbrous, and the method 
costly in comparison. I hold that Ave ought not to set up this 
machinery, in order to create three infant schools, Avhere all the 
other Avants of some 2000 people are already proAuded for. 


VIEWS ON A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
VoL I. page 946 

Mr. Gladstone to Lord Lyttelton 

Benmaenmaw, Aug 29, 1861. — Thanks for the brief notice which 
you recently took of the Public Schools Commission. I Avas 
heartily glad to hear that you had formed a drastic set of questions. 
I take the deepest interest in the object of the commission, and 
I have full confidence in its members and organs ; and at all times 
I shall be very glad to hear Avhat you are doing. Meantime 
I cannot help giving you, to be taken for Avhat it is Avorth, 
the sum of my own thoughts upon the subject . . . The low 
utilitarian argument in matter of education, for giving it Avhat is 
termed a practical direction, is so plausible that I think Ave may 
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On Mr. Cbilcfers’s resignation ■ in March 1871, Mr. Goschen 
herame first lord of the adnairaltj’-, and Mi’. James Stausfeld 
president of the poor law board. 

In August 1872 Mr. Childers rejoined the cabinet, succeeding 
Lord Dufferin as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In October 
Sir Koundell Palmer (created Lord Selborne) became lord 
chancellor on the retirement of Lord Hatherley. 

In August 1873 Lord Eipon and Mi*. Childers retired, Mr. 
Gladstone became chancellor of the exchequer as well as first lord ; 
Mr. Bright rejoined the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Lowe became home secretary and Mr. Bruce 
(created Lord Aberdare) president of the council. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL 
Vof. J. j)a^e DIO 

Mr. Gladstone to the Queen 

Jxdy 21, 1869. — ]\Ir. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and reports that the cabinet met at 11 this day, and con- 
sidered with anxious cave its position and duty in regard to the 
Irish Church bill. The vote and declaration of the House of Lords 
last night were regarded as fatal if persisted in ; and the cabinet 
deemed it impossible to meet proceedings of such a character with 
any tender of further concessions. The cabinet, however, con- 
sidered at much length a variety of courses; as (1) To announce 
at once that they covdd no longer, after the vote and announce- 
ment of last night, be responsible for further proceedings in con- 
nection with the bill, but that they would leave it to the majority 
of the House of Lords to take such steps as it might think proper; 
(2) To go through the whole of the amendments of the bill [nr. in 
the House of Lords], and then if they were adversely earned to 
declare and pi’occed as above ; (3) To go through not the whole of 
the amendments but the endowment amendments, and to conclude 
that when these had been adversely decided, they could (as before) 
assume no furtlier responsibility, but mu.st leave the mutter to the 
majority to consider ; (1) To .send the bill b;iek to the House of 
Commons with the deelarution that it would not be accepted there, 
and with the intention of .simply moving the House to adluue to its 
amendments as last adjusted. 

Your Maje.sty ha.s already been apprizetl by Mr. tlludsionc.^ 
telegram in cipher of tin’s afternoon, tliat (under the iufiui'iue of a 
strong desire to e.xhibit jeitieneo, and ti> leave opeiii every 
tnniiy for reeonsidoiatiou), the tliird of ilu.-’C (onr.T^'.> had oeen 
adopted : although there was jjo doubt that the Ibuiso of (‘ommyu.! 
was fully prejured t<J approve .imt su-stain the liivt, Lord f iranv ide 
deemed it just po^.-iible that the jieer.} might be prepuriyi to uwe 
w.iy before aiuuher return of the bdl frotit tit** Ibai^e of CgU' 
iiiul tiie qnetlion therefore. \\a.» left open 'aiouher, if 
this effect .should appe.ir, the government >hould tSseii !.■ 
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tliafc course of proceeding. Althougli llio goA-erninent have felt it 
to bo impossible to niukc biddings in the hico of the opposition, the 
Archbisliop of Cantorhmy has been apprized, in strict confidence, 
of tlie Jiaturo and extent of the concession, vhieh for the sake of 
peace the}’’ •would bo prepared to recommend. Sir 11. Palmer is 
also substantially aware of it, and has expressed his opinion that 
on such terms the opposition ought to be ready to conclude the 
matter. 

LOAKD AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 

/. j>a^C !>/■} 

JL\ Gluhionc io Mr. Brajht 

Au(j. 21, 18^73. — An appeal to me was made to introduce board 
schools into llawartlen on account of my share in tho Education 
Act. I stated tho two views held by dillercnt supporters of the 
Act, respectively 021 the (piestion of board scliools and voluntary 
schools. For myself, I said, not in ediicaiion 02 )ly but in all tilings^ 
including education^ I prefci' vohintarg to kgal machinenj^ u-hen the 
thing can. he icdl done cither irag. But this question is not to be 
decided by .a general jn'oference or it general for 22 iula. Parliament 
has referred it to the choice of the local coiiimunities. They should 
decide according to the fact.s of tho case before them. "What are 
the facts in Il.-iwarden '? I''oi 2 i-'fifths are ah’catly pi-ovided for ; wore 
it only one-fifth or were It two-fifths tho case for the board (I said) 
Avould be overwhelming. But besides tho four-fifths, arra 2 igcments 
are already made for a further pi-ovision in a voluntary school. 
Nothing remains to be done except to build thi’co infant schools. 
The voluntary .schools will bo governed by a committee, including 
the churchwardens, and haviiig a majority of laymen. Tho 
machinery of a board is of neec.ssity cumbrous, and tho method 
costly in comparison. I hold that wo ought not to set up this 
machinery, in order to create three infant schools, where all tho 
other Avants of some 2000 people are already provided for. 

VIEWS ON A CLA.SSICAL EDUCATION 
' J'ot. /. 2nige O/fO 

Mr. Gladstone to Lord Lyttelton 

Penmaenmaim', Aug 29, 18G1. — Thanks for the brief notice which 
you recently took of the Public Schools Commission. I yvas 
heartily glad to hear that you had formed a drastic set of questions. 

I take the deepest interest in the object of the commission,_and 
I have full confidence in its members and oi’gans; and at all times 
I shall be very glad to hear Avhat you are doing. Meantime 
’ I cannot help giving you, to be taken for Avhat it is Avorth, 
the sura of my oAvn thoughts upon the subject • • • _ The low 
utilitarian argument in matter of education, for Mving it AA^hat is 
termed a practical direction, is so plausible that I think Ave may 
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On Mr. Chilcfers’s resignation in March 1871, Mr. Goschen 
beeame first lord of the admiralty, and Mr. James Stansfeld 
president of the poor law' Ijoard. 

In August 1873 Mr. Childers rejoined the cabinet, succeeding 
Lord Dufferin as chancellor of the duchy of Lanwister. In October 
Sir Koundell Palmer (created Lord Selborne) became lord 
chancellor on the retirement of Lord Ilatherley. 

In August 1873 Lord Eipon and Mr. Clnldoi's retired, Mr. 
Gladstone became chancellor of the e.vchequer as well as first lord ; 
AL-. Bright rejoined the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Lowe became home secretary and Mr. Bruce 
(created Lord Aberdare) president of the council. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL 
J'oL I. jxijc 010 

Mr. Ghiddonc lo the Qua a 

July 21, 1869. — Mr. G!ad.stonc presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and reports that tlio cabinet met at 1 1 this <Iay, and con- 
sidered with anxious cure its position and duty in regaril to the 
Irish Church bill. The vote ami declaration of the lIou.se of I.onL 
last night were regarded as fatal if per.-i.->ted in ; and tlie cabinet 
dccmetl it impossible to meet proceedings of such a character with 
any tender of furtlior concessions. The cabinet, liowever, con- 
.sidered at mucli length a variety of courses; as (1) To announce 
at once that they could no longer, after the vole and anm tmcc- 
raeut of la.st night, he respomsibio fur further ptocoedings in cun- 
nection with the bill, but that they would leave it to the maj^’i’i-V 
of the House of Lords to take .such .siejas as it might think proper; 
(2) To go through the wdiolo of the amendments of the bill jji 
the House of Lord.s], and then if they weie iuher.-eiy e.u'u‘< d to 
declare and procoeil a.s above; (3) Tv) go thiough not the who!.; (>{ 
the amendnuMils but tlio endowment umemhiu fiis, at:d to Cimriude 
that wlien tlie.-o had lu-eu adversely decided, they could (;.s l.ei.>re) 
assume no further rcsponsibiliLv, but mu^t h ave the matter to the 
majority to con.-^idiu’ ; (l)To send the 1111 iMck to the lies; c of 
Common.s with the <lcdarution that it would not be aeteptid t!.; re, 
and with the intention of .-.imply moving tlie Huu-.e tu.vdherc to it » 
amendments a.s ke^t :ulju.-le<l. _ , . , 

Voiir M.tjtwiy h.i.s .iln-.ul}- been .'Uipii.tcd by Mi- Gljo tMjy i 
tclegr.nn in cipher t>f tiii,> afternoon, lit.it (mub’r liie '.sabs! a-'*' oj .» 
.''tro'ng liosire to exiiiint p.iticnce, .uei to le.»v- op- rs .a v op;.-: 
tunity for rccon.sidei.ition), the tldjii '«* du « sfir !...d .''-'a 
adonicd ; althoimU there w.s-j no iniulit th-,t 'ne Hoa <>; t < o.h- = 
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that course of proceeding. Although tho government have felt it 
to ho impossible to make biddings in tho face of the opposition, tho 
Archbisl)op of Canterbury has been apprized, in strict confidence, 
of tho nature and extent of the concession, which for tho sake of 
peace they would bo prepared to recommend. Sir R Palmer is 
also substantially aware of it, and has expressed his opinion that 
on. such terms the opposition ought to be ready to conclude tho 
matter. 

BOARD AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 

IW. I. JKKJC OU 

Mr. GUuhlonc to .1/r. Brujld 

All;/. 21, 18-73. — An appeal to me was made to introduce board 
schools into Hawarden on account of my share in tho Education 
Act. I stated tho two views held by diilcrcnt supporters of the 
Act, respectively on tho question of board schools and voluntary 
schools. Eor myself, I said, not in education only but in all things, 
including educuUon, I givefer xoluntarg to legal machinenj, 7vhcn the 
thing can be well done either wag. But this question is not to bo 
decided by a general preference or a general formula. Parliament 
has referred it to the choice of the local communities. They should 
decide according to tho facts of tho case before them. ^Vhat are 
the facts in Hawarden 1 Four-fifths arc already provided for ; were 
it only one-fifth or were it two-fifths tho case for tho board (I said) 
would be overwhelming. But besides tho four-fifths, arrangements 
are already made for a further provision in a voluntary school. 
Nothing remains to be done except to build three infant schools. 
The voluntary schools will be governed by a committee, including 
the churchwardens, and having a majority of laymen. The 
machinery of a board is of necessity cumbrous, and the method 
costly in comparison, I hold that we ought not to set up this 
machinery, in order to create thi’ec infant schools, where all the 
other wants of some 2000 people are already provided for. 


VIEWS ON A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
Vol. I. -page 946 

Mr. Gladstone to Lord Lyttelton 

Penmaenmawr, Aug 29, 1861. — Thanks for the brief notice which 
you recently took of the Public Schools Commission. I was 
heartily glad to hear that you had formed a drastic set of questions. 
I take the deepest interest in the object of the commission, and 
I have full confidence in its members and organs ; and at all times 
I shall be very glad to hear what you are doing. Meantime 
I cannot help giving you, to be taken for what it is worth, 
the sum of my own thoughts upon the subject . . . The low 
utilitarian argument in matter of education, for giving it what is 
termed a practical direction, is so plausible that I think we may 
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on the -whole be thankmi that the insdneta or tiie cuuutry h ivo 
resisted what in argument it has been ill able to confute. We 
still hold by the classical training as the basis of a liberal educa- 
tion ; parents dispose of their children in earh' youth accordingly ; 
but if they were asked wh^'^ they did so, it is*probablo they wyu'ld 
give lamentably weak or unworth}'- reasons for it, such for example 
as that the public schools and universities open the way to desir- 
able acquaintance and what is termed ‘ go<jd society.' Your com- 
mission will not I presume be able to by this question, but 
w'll have to look it in the face ; anil to proceed either upon a 
distinct atlirmative, or a .substantial negative, of the proposition 
that the classical training is the proper basis of a liberal education. 
I hope you will hold by afHrmatiou and reject negation. 

But the reason wh}^ I trouble you upon the subject i.s this, tliat 
I think the friends of this principle iiave usually ratiier blin.ked 
the discussion, and have ‘been content with making term.s of com- 
promise by way of. buying olF the adversary, wliieh might l.)tf in 
themselves reasonable unless they were taken as mere instalments 
of a transaction intended in the long rim to swallow up the 
principle itself. What I feel is that the relation of pure science, 
natural science, modern languages, modern history, and the rest ot 
the old classical training, ought to ho founded on a principle and 
ought not to be treated simply as importunate creditor.', that take 
a shilling in the £ to-day, bocatise they hope to get another .shilling 
to-morrow, and in the meantime liavo a recognition of their tide. 
Tlii-s recognition cd title is just what I would refuse. I deny 
their riglit to a parallel or equal po.siti<>ii; their true podtion is 
au.vlliary, and as auxiliary it ought to be limited and roairaiiud 
n'itliouo scruple, a.s a I'cgard to the p.iramonnt nntter of education 
nuiv dictate. 


But why after all is the cha-i^jical tr.iining j»;u'amuunt 1 it 
because we lind it cstablisheil ] Ijcc.ui.ic il improv.-.s nifmorc or 
l.aste, or giv(\s precision, or dove!t)ps the fa<’nity of h > AU 
the.-e are but mirtial and fragmentary stat<‘ments, iimny n.srrovc 
giimp-ies of a great and c.>mprehen-ive tnuh. That irntli I t da* 
to he th.it the mu<ieru Kuropcan civiU.-.aion from the middle a 4c 
dxwiiw.ard.' is tlte compound of two great f.tctor-, die ( tiru-ti m 
religion fur li'o .-pirii of man, and the (.deck, .md in .i MMmd.ay 
degree tfie Homan di.'ciph’nc Uir In- mind and iiU<d!i < t, dt. i’aol 
i* the apoulc of th': (lentilc-, and i-» in hi> oan, jicr orj .1 ..yndfid 
til! j gre.il Wedding • -llic p|.i>’e, for e,'..inuib’> >'f But-* 

in i'hri-.ti.isi educ.it’on i> not arbiti ivv uor in t'rin' sole mnL.jdc. 


The ns.Ui rials of aba’, v.e i-.'ill ; la d‘\.l ;r.v!n'.n.4 •..eic te 
wt! b i*. 1* a right t'* -.iV hcic a^ivi-edly i»r>-t-trcd. in ' 
inigbl 'oc'-iium l;ol .s le.vr- ..djutvet b-,il (ii;. 
the of t'i.s:-!; .n;ty in st- .sp'-bvati'C. i > tt 

t/.'* b'iioan il* iii g ;'?tn »*'r i.-.i* o r.u ..-t I - 
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country, who arc to ^eeon . assumptions respecUn<' 

involves no extrauiganti trades and professions in which 

those avho arc to bo educated f < },eneral culture. It 

tho necessities of spccitic traini • jj,jividual aptitudes and 

leaves open every (piostiou p ^ Poy^ without a capacity 

inaptitudes and by no lueans turo arc still to bo 

for imbibing any of the spirit of cU^ica ul u 

inechaiiically plied with the J the ndo of education for 

has become inamtest. Lut it la> s disfiuaHiication ; and 

those who have no the system, be- 

that rule, becoming a Iixed ^ ^ po grouped, 

comes also tho point around which all otlia.. } « 

Mr. Gladslonc io Sir S. Xorlhcufr 
Kov. 12, 13G1.-Thc letter I 

education suggested topics, yhic ^ knowledge been 

altogether es'oterie. They have bii! clearly 

carefully worked out, and I think t > ^ pj.^dcnt 

your report is not tho place, I ''i ^ rr'lvp^u oninion upon the 

in suggesting that you should nob eve ^ ‘ classical learning 

greabluestion : ^Vhat is the true place I p^'^from ven- 

in the human culture of the I think, namely, that 

turing to say the contrar} . lint one ® „{ the commission 

itis<fesiral)lethat. as far as may be, tbe membe s oUlio co 

should have some answer a i?or centuries, 

should write their report with refeien , . , ‘ ^ g^dtiire has 

through the lifetime of our great schoo s ^ ‘ j highest 

been made the /apis angularis of all secular cultuio o| 

class. "Was this right or was it wrong, a they will, pro- 

much to bo desired that the commission ® -nronosition, and 

ceed upon the affirmative or negative o ^ P P 

sboald also make their f » feed noT be distinctly and 
keynote to their report; but it ^ particulars I 

separately heard in it. Such is my noti . ,p- -i. these three 

have little to say that is worth WjJe scope for deviation 

things. First, that we give much too 1 P useful, 

from what I think the normal standai ^^o gtandard is 

branches, when it has becoine evident , before the reform 

inapplicable; just as was the case i-i - statutes, 

of the examinations, or let me rather ^ -qj^ of modern 
Secondly, I am extremely jealous ‘or any portion of 

languages which is to displace classical it that among 

It in minds capable of following greatest capacity 

the usual modern tongues Italian has by & .j^ j. 

for strict study and ^Scholarship ; whereas it is the one 
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favour and the ^Yhole method of dealing with tiiem U quite alien 
to strict study.) Lastly, I confess I grieve over the ignorance of 
natural history which I feel in myself and believe to e.xist in 
others. At some time, in some way, much more of all this ought 
to be brought in, but clearly it would serve in a great dettrco'.w 
recreation, and need not thrust aside whatever hard wodc bevs 
are capable of doing. 

POSITION OF THE CO.MMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN PAPvLLAMENT 

VoL /. pf.tiji: OOd 
2fr. GlacMonc io the Queen 

Juli/S, 1871. — Mr. Gladstone believes that according to precedent 
the commander-in-chief, when a peer, has not shrunk from giving 
his opinion on measures submitted to the House of J-onis. in 
1817, the government of that day introduced the Short .Service 
hill, of which on the merits it is believed that the Duke of 
Wellington, then commaiuler-in-chief, did not approve. Indeed 
he e.xpressed in debate on April ‘JOth, 1817, his (louhts Avhether 
the measure would produce the advantages wliicli were aiuicipaital 
from it; nevertheless, wliile liaviug no j)olilicul comieciiun ^vith 
the government, he spoke and vutecl in a (livi.sion for the hill. It 
is probable, as the muuhcrs wore only 108 to 01, that Ids .'.uocch 
and vote alone carried the hill. Your Majesty will net f.iil to hoar 
in mind that until 1855, there wa.s always a very high luiitt.iry 
authority who was in political connection with the g(»vermiie(U, 
namely, the master of the ordnance. Indeed, unless GJad- 
.stone'a rccollecliou deceive.^ him, Lord Ueresford was it uuirctl by 
the Duke of Wellington in 18'JU, as master t.f the (utluaruc, to 
sujjport the Kom.au Catholic Kelief hill. And it is atill regretted 
by many that ministries have ?:ot .sijice ceunjuehemh'd any j-urh. 
ollicer. All que.stiun, Itowcwcr, as to the pulilie.d ;.upno:t o! .v 

miuistrv hv the miiitarv chiefs of tin: artiiv is now at an etnl 

• « * • 
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periods of greater emergency. I know not where that principle 
has been admitted in our military administration. If we have 
committed gross errors, it has been owing to an excess much' more 
than to a defect of professional influence and counsel. In my 
opinion the qualities of a good administrator and statesman go 
to make a good war minister, especially at this juncture, far more 
than those of a good soldier. Show me the soldier who has those 
equally with you, and then let him take your place as S.S. 
But not till then. You were chosen for your office, not because 
you would do tolerably for easy times, and then could walk out, 
but because you were the best man the party could supply for the 
post. The reproaches aimed at you now are merely aimed at the 
government through you, and you are chosen to be the point of 
attack because the nation is sore on military matters in times of 
crisis, and the press which ought to check excitement, by most 
of its instruments ministers to its increase. You find yourself 
unable to suggest a successor; and I have seen no plan that 
would not weaken the government instead of strengthening it. 
You see what eulogies have been passed on Bright, now he is 
gone. You would rise in the market with many after resigning, 
to depreciate those who remain behind ; but as I have said, you 
would not be allowed to have had a legitimate cause of going, and 
as far as my observation goes, retirements are quite as critically 
judged as acceptances of oflice, perhaps more so. What is really 
to be desired, is that we should get Storks into parliament if 
possible. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL LEGACY, 1869 
Yol. I. ■page lOOG 
Ih'. Gladstone to Mi\ Lowe 

Sawardeii, Jan. 9, 1869. — I have referred to my list of remnants ; 
and I will begin with those that I tried in parliament and failed 

• — 1- Collection of taxes by Queen’s officers instead of local 
officers, 2. Taxation of charities. 3. Bill for restraining, with 
a view to ultimately abolishing, the circulation of the notes of 
private banks. 4. Plan for bringing the chancery and other 
judicial accounts under the control of parliament. Here I had 
a commission (on chancery accounts) but did not dare to go 
farther. 

The following are subjects Avhich I was not able to take in 
hand ; — 

1- Abolition of the remaining duty upon corn; an exceeding 
strong case. 2, I should be much disposed to abolish the tea 
licences as greatly restrictive of the consumption of a dutiable 
and useful commodity. I modified them ; but am not sure that 
'''^as enough. The B.I.E.. could throw light on this subject, 
probate duty calls, I fear, loudly for change ; but I wanted 
either time or courage to take it in hand. 4. The remaining 
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conveyance duties, apart from railways, I always cutinidcred ;•>: 
marked for extinction. On this subject Mr. Ayrton has r.itltct 
decided antecedents. 5. The lire itisurance dutr is sure to }>c. 
further assailed. Though not as bad (relatively to oilier taxv.-'j 
as is supposed, it is bad enough to bo very hard to dciend in an 
adverse House; and this is one of the questions on which it is not 
likely that the opposition will help to see fair play. The proini.-cs 
that liberal reduction will lead to recovery of anything like the 
old or previous revenue have always heen coidiilently prcSacd by 
irresponsible men, and arc in my opinion illusory. The tax is a 
tax on property: and, as we have too few of thOe r.uhor than 
too many, what would seem desirable is to commute it; leaving 
no more than a penny stamp on the policy. This might jicrhaps 
be done, if it were made part of a largo budget, (h Tiic income- 
tax at Gd., I suppose, presents a forward claim. 7. The commuta- 
tion of malt duty for beer duty must always, I presume, he spiokon 
of with respect ; but the working objections to it have thus far 
been found too hard to deal with. 

There is always room in detail for amendments of stamp tliUic', 
hut the great case as among them is the probate. Tliey are of a 
class which, without any legal knowledge, I found very haid to 
work through the House of Commons. I do not look upon thu 
Act of 1841, as tlie t/td of legislation in currency; hut this subject 
is a big one. Scotch and Irish notes would he liaid to deal \'>ith 
until the English case is di.sposed of. I forget whether we have 
abolished the last of the restrictions on newspapers. If not, they 
deserve to be taken in hand, according to me. I have ala.iyi 
wislied to cqnali/.c the outgoings of ilie c.xchcqucr as much .4.» 
po.s.siblc over the several weeks of the year. Few incomes admit 
of this advantage in the .same degree as the pnbiic income. It 
wouhl make our ‘ account ' much more valuable lu ourbankcti; 
therefore to us. 


t. 
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PRINCE ALBERT, ISo-t 
JY/. //. juKje 3 f 

ill'. Gladstone wrote aii elaborate article in the Morning Chronicle 
(Jan. 16, 1854) warmly defending the court against attacks that had 
clouded the popularity of tlie rrince Con.sort. They came to little 
more than that the Prince attended meetings of the privy council ; 
that he was present when the Queen gave an audience to a minister ; 
that ho thwarted ministerial counsels and gave them an un-English 
character; that in corresponding with relatives al)road he used 
English influence apart from the Queen’s advisers. Mr. Gladstone 
had no great difliculty in showing Jiow little this was worth, cither 
as fact supported by evidence, or as principle supported by the 
fitness of things ; and he put himself on tlie right ground. ‘Wo 
do not raise the question whether, if the minister thinks it right to 
communicate with the sovereign alone, he is not entitled to a 
private audience. But we unhesitatingly assert that it the Prince 
is present when the Queen confers with her advi.scrs, and if his 
presence is found to be disadvantageous to the public interests, we 
are nob left without a remedy ; for the minister is as distinctly 
responsible for those interests in this as in any other matter, and 
he is bound on his responsibility to parliament, to decline compliance 
even with a personal wish of the sovereign when ho believes that 
his assent would be injurious to the country.’ 

PARLI A:M ENT ary CRISES 
VoJ. II. pnrjc 30 

^Extract from Mr. Gladslone’c Idler to the Queen, 'March 15, 1873 

There have been within that period [1830-1873] twelve of what 
may be properly called parliamentary crises involving the question 
of a change of government. In nine of the twelve cases (viz., 
those of 1830, 1835, 1841, 1846, 1852, 1858, 1859, 1866, and 1868), 
the party which had been in opposition was ready to take, and did 
take, office. In the other three it failed to do this (viz., in 1832, 
1851, 1855), and the old ministry or a modification of it returned 
to po^y■er. But in each of these three cases the attempt of the 
opposition to form a government was not relinquished until after 
such efforts had been made by its leaders as to carry the conviction 
to the world that all its available means of action were exhausted ; 
and there is no instance on' record during the whole period (or 
indeed so far as Mr. Gladstone remembers at an earlier date) in 
which a summary refusal given on the instant by the leader was 
tendered as sufficient to release the opposition from the obligations 
It had incurred. This is the more remarkable because in two of the 
three instances the opposition had not, in the same mode or degree 
as on Wednesday morning last, contributed by concerted action to 
bring about the crisis. On the 7th of May 1832 the opposition 
of the day carried in the House of Lords a motion Avhich Avent only 
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to alter the order of the opening (and doubtless very important) 
clauses of the Reform bill, buttvhich the gor’ernment of Lord Grev 
deemed fatal to the integrity of the measure. Their resignation 
was announced, and Lord Lyndhurst was summoned to advjse 
Iving AA illiam iv. on the 9th of May. On the 12th the Duke of 
AA'eliington was called to take a share in the proceedings, the 
details of which are matters of bistort*. It was only on the loth 
that the Duke and Lord Lyndhurst found their resources at an 
end, when Lord Grey was again sent for, and on the 17th the Duke 
announced in the House of Lords his abandonment of the task he 
had strenuously endeavoured to fulfil. On the 20th February 
1851 the government of Lord Russell was defeated in the House 
of Commons on Mi'. Locke King’s bill for the enlargement of the 
county franchise by a majority composed of its own supporters. 
Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, being sent for by your Maje.sty on 
the 22nd, observed that there were at the time three parties in the 
House of Commons and that the ministry had never yet been 
defeated by his poUticai frieiuhs. lie therefore counsdied your 
Majesty to ascertain whether the government of Lord RusicH 
could not be strengthened by a partial reconstruction, and failing 
that measure he engaged to use his own be.st efibrts to form aii 
administration. That attempt at reconstruction (to which nothing 
similar is now in question) did fail, and Lord Derby was therefore 
summoned by your Majesty on the 25ih, and at onco applied 
himself, as is well known, to every measure which seemed to give 
him a hope of success in constructing a government. On the 2Tth 
he apprised your Majesty of his failure in these efibrts; vUni on 
March 3rd the cabinet of Lord Russell returned to (filice. (Thi.^ 
recital is founded ou Lord Derby’s statement in the Hous.c of 
Lonis, Feb. 28, 1851.) O.u Jan. 29, 185.5 the governnieiit of Lord 
Aberdeen was defeated in the House of Commons on u inotum 
made by an iiidepejidcnt moini)er of their own party and iUipportiti 
by tvventy'fivc of the libcnti members present. Thottgii tiuT 
defeat resembles the one last named in that it cannot bo ..ani to be 


due to the concerted action of the opposition as a party. Lord 
Derby, being suiumonod by your Alajc^ty on the ist of Feb. pr<!- 
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Colonial secretary^ 

War secretary, .... 
First lord of the admiralty, . 

Indian secretary, : . . . 

President of the hoard of trade, 

Chief secretary for Ireland, . 
Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
President of the local government boat 


. Earl of Kimberley. 

. H. 0. E. Childers, 

, Earl of Northbrook. 

". Marquis of Hartington. 
. Joseph Chamberlain. 

. W. E. Forster. 

. John Bright. 

. J. C. Dodson. . 


On the resignation of the Duke of Ai’gjdl, April ISSl, Lord 
Carlingford (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) became lord privy seal. 

In May 1882, Earl Spencer became lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
On Mr. Forster’s resignation he was succeeded by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and then"l:)y Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan, neither of whom had 
a seat in the cabinet, 

' On the resignation of Mr. Bright in July 1882, Mr. Dodson 
became chancellor of the duchy, and Sir Charles Dilke president 
of the local government board. 

In December 1882 Mr. Gladstone resigned the chancellorship of 
'' the exchequer to Mr, Childers ; Lord Hartington became war 
secretary; Lord Kimberley, Indian secretary, and Lord Derby 
colonial secretary. 

In March 1883, Lord Carlingford succeeded Earl Spencer as 
president of the council. 

In October 1884 Mr. Trevelyan succeeded Mr. Dodson as chan- 
cellor of the duchy (with the cabinet), Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
becoming Irish secretary without a seat in the cabinet. 

In February 1885, Lord Eosebery, first commissioner of works, 
succeeded Lord Carlingford as lord privy seal (with the cabinet) 
[Lord Carlingford had also been president of the council from 
. March 1883 in succession to Lord Spencer], and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
postmaster-general, entered the cabinet. 


^ , IRISH LOCAh GOVERNIMENT; 1883 

' Fol. II. page 3/f3 
Mr. Gladstone to Lord Gi'anville 

Cannes, Jan. 22, 1883. — To-day I have been a good deal dis- 
tressed by a passage as reported in Hartington’s very strong and 
1 able speech, for which I am at a loss to account, so far does it travel 
out into the open, and so awkward are the intimations it seems to 
convey. I felt that I could not do otherwise than telegraph to you 
in cipher on the subject. But I used words intended to show that, 
while I thought an immediate notification needful, I was far from 
■'vishing to’ hasten the reply, and desired to leave altogether in, 
your hands the mode of touching a delicate matte!’. Pray use the 
widest discretion. 

I ’console myself with thinking it is hardly possible that Hart- 
tol. it. ' 3 G 
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iugcon can have meant to say wliat nevertheless both Thnes and 
Dailij iVciW make him seem to say, namely, that ve recede from, or 
throw into abeyance, the declarations wo have constantly made 
about our desire to extend local government, properly so called, to 
Ireland on the first opportunity which the state of business in 
parliament would permit. 4Ve announced our intention to do this 
at the very moment when we were preparing to suspend the 
Habeas, Corpus Act. Since that time wc have seen our position in 
Ireland immensely strengthened, and the leader of the agitation 
has even thought it vfise, and has dared, to' pursue a somewhat 
conciliatory course. Many of his coadjutors arc still as vicious, it 
may be, as over, but how can we say (for instance) to the Ulster 
men, you shall remain with shortened liberties and without 
local government, because Biggar &,Co. are hostile to British 
connection 1 

There has also come prominently into view a new and powerful 
set of motives which, in my deliberate judgment, recpiiiaj us, for 
the sake of the United Kingdom even more than for the sake 
of Ireland, to push forward this question. Under the present 
highly centralised system of government, every demand which r.m 
be started on behalf of a poor and ill-organized country, comes 
directly on the British government and treasmy; if refused it 
becomes at once a head of grievance, if granted nut only a new 
drain but a certain source of political complication and embarrass- 
ment. The peasant proprietary, the winter’s distress, the .state of 
the labourers, the loans to farmers, the promotion of pubiio works, 
the encouragement of fisheries, the promotion of omigratiotj, each 
and every one of the.so questiotts has a sting, atul the sting can 
only bo takeit out of it by our treating it in eon-cspondence with a 
popular and responsible Irish body, competent to act tor its owji 
portion of the country. 

Every consideration which prompted our pledges, prompts the 
recognition of them, and their extension rather than cuitaihnent, 
The Irish government have in prcqMniciuu a Loc.rl (lovernmetit 
bill. Such a bill umy even be an economy of time. By no tulmr 
means that I can .see aludl we bo .iblo to ward otV moU critical .\isd 
que.siionablc discussions on questions of lUeclars I have mentioned. 
The argument that we cannot yet trust Iridunen with popular haal 
institutions Is the mUchievous urgumeuL by which the coira'ry.aixe 
uppo-^ition to the MvUmvu'ue govermnont red.-jUal. and fniaih' 
crippled, the refonn of {iuutici(wl eorporation.i h> UW.a.’d. ^ By 
acting on prineiplvi diametrically opi|.<ojitc, 'ac lutVc hiokcn ftoun 
to tliirty-nve i>r forty what would been .v pa'.y, s:; thn 
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, But Lord TV^olselej- at once impressed upon the cabinet that he 
required, in order to determine liis immediate mijitary move* 
ments, to know whether they were to be based upon the plan oi 
an eventual advance on Khartoum, or whether the intention o£ 
such an advance was to be abandoned altogether. If the first 
plan were adopted, Loi*d Wolseley declared his power and inten- 
tion to take Berber, and even gave a possible date for it, in the 
middle of March. The cabinet, adopting the phrase which Lord 
Wolseley had used, decided upon the facts as they then stood 
before it : — (a) Lord Wolseley was to calculate upon proceeding to 
Khartoum after the hot season, to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi there ; (b) and, consequently, on this decision, they were 
to commence the construction of a railway from Suakui to 
Berber, in aid of the contemplated expedition; (c) an expedition 
was also to be sent against Osman Digna, which would open the 
road to Berber; but Lord Wolseloy’s demand for this expedition 
applied alike to each of the two military alternatives which he 
had laid before the cabinet. 

There was no absolute decision to proceed to Khartoum at any 
time; and the declarations of ministers in parliament have 
treated it as a matter to be further weighed ; but all steps have 
thus far been taken to prepare for it, and it has been regarded 
as at least probable. In approaching the question whether wo 
' are still to proceed on the same lines, it is ncccssiiry to refer to 
the motives which under the directions of the cabinet were stated 
by Lord Granville and by me, on the 19 th of February, as having 
contributed to the decision. I copy out a part of the note from 
which he and I spoke : — 

Objects in tho Soudan which we have always deemed fit for eoosidera- 
tion as far as cLrcumstances might allow : 

1. The case of those to whom Gordon held himself bound in honour, 

2. Tho possibility of establishing an orderly government Kluirtouiu, 

3. Check to tho slave trade. 

4. Tho case of the garrison.^. 

A nogativo decision would probably have involved the ahandonment at 
a stroke of all tho-o objects. And also (we had to consider) whati-Vif 
dangers, pro.ximato or remote, in Egypt or in the Ea)<t might- jollow 
from tho triumphant pqsition of tho Mahdi; laird to.ivtim.ite, but ths’)* 
may be very sorioua. 


Two months, which have passed since the doci-'ion of tin* 
goverumciil (Feb. u), have thrown light, more ur kv-, upon tm* 
.several points bi-ought into view on tlie 19th Fehju.u’y. I. Le 
liuve now iio suiiicieut reason to u.ssnme that .any u£ the psipuli- 
tioii of Khartoum felt thom.seUes bound to or t<> ha'- ■' 

sudVred on his account ; or even that any l-irge numoer-i vj mr-n 
in arms perished in tho betrayal of tho town, o.'- t< ok jart 
after tho enemy wove admitted into it- U o b-.vo hoi n > 
tidings of au.tr-’hy at Kh.irioum, and uo do m-t hn-*w tii -t it a 
f'overned wur or th.it the populition h -nsh'nng to-.;} 
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believed that the possession of Khartoum is of any great, value 
as regards the slave trade. 4. Or, after tho failure of Gordon 
with respect to the garrisons, that tho possession of Khartoum 
would, without further and formidable extensions of j)lan, avail for 
the purpose of relieving them. But further, >\'iiat knowledge 
have wo that these garrisons arc unable to voiievti themselves? 
There seems some reason to believe that tho army of Hicks, when 
tho action ceased, fraternised with the Mahdi’s army, and that 
tho same thing happened at Khartoum. Is there ground to sup- 
pose that they are hateful unless as representatives of Egypiiati 
power? and ought they not to be released from any obligation to 
present themselves in tliat capacity I 

^Yith regard to the larger question of cvoJjLual eousecpienccs in 
Egypt or the East from tho Mahdi's success at Khartoum, it is 
open to many views, and cannot be completely disposed of. But 
it may be obseawed — 1. That the Jfahdi made a trial of marching 
down tho Kile and sjieedily abandoned it, even in tho first Hush 
of his success. 2, That cessation of operations i)t tlio Soudan 
does not at this moment mean our military inaction in the East. 
3. That tho question is one of conflict, not with the arms of an 
enemy, but with Nature in respect of climate and supply, 
i. There remains also a grave question of justice, to which I 
shall revert. 

Should the idea of proceeding to Khartoum bo abandoned, the 
railway from Suakin, as now projected, would fall with it, since 
it was adopted as a military mea.sure, subsidiary to tho advance 
on Khartoum. Tho prosecution of. it as a civil or commercial 
enterprise would be a nctv proposal, to be examined on its merits. 

The military situation appears in some respects favourable to 
the re-examination of the whole subject. Tho general has found 
himself unable to execute bis intention of taking Berber, and this 
failure alters tlie basis on which tho cabinet proceeded in February, 
and greatly increases tiio difliculty of tho autumn enterprise. On 
the one hand Wolseley’s and Graham’s forces liavc had five or six 
considerable actions, and have boon uniformly victorious. Ou the 
other hand,, the Mahdi has voluntarily retired from Khartoum, 
and Osman Digna. has been driven from tho field, but cannot, a.s 
Graham says, be followed into the mountains.^ While tho present 
situation may thus seem opportune, tho future of more e.xtendcd 
operations i.s"clark. Iii at least one of his telegrams, '\\’‘olscley has 
expressed a very keen desire to gob tho British arm}'’ out of the 
Soudan.- He has now made very large demands for the autumn 
expedition, which, judging from previous experience and from 
general likelihood, are almost certain to grow larger, as he comes 
more closely to confront tho very -formidable task before him ; 
while in his letter to Lord Hartington he describes this affair to'be 
the greatest 'since 1815,’ and expresses his hope that all tho 
members of the cabinet clearly understand this' to be the case. , He 
also names a period of hebwceu two or llirce years for the com- 
^ Tolegram of April 1. ■ l)ei>patch, .March 0. 
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Ijletion of the railway, while he expresses au a1)soluio confidence in 
the power and resources of this country with vast effort to insure 
success. He means rvithout doubt military .success. Political 
success appears much more problematical. 

There remains, however, to be considered a question which I 
take to be of extreme importance. I mean the moral basis of the 
projected military operations. I have from the first regarded the 
rising of the Soudanese against Egypt as a jn.stifiahlo and honour- 
able revolt. The cabinet have, I think, never taken an opposite 
view. Mr. Power in his letter from Khartoum before Gordon’s 
arrival, is decided and even fervent in the same sense. 

Wc sent Gordon on a mission of peace and liberation. Prom 
such . information as alone we have possessed, avc found this 
missionary of peace menaced and besieged, finally betrayed by 
some of his troops, and slaughtered by those whom he came to set 
free. This information, however, rvas fragmentary, and was also 
one-sided. Wo have now the advantage of reviewing it as a whole, 
of reading it in the light of events, and of some auxiliary evidence 
such as that of Mr. Power. 

I never imderstoocl how it was that Gor(lou’.s mission of peace 
became 'one of Avar. But Ave knew tlio nobleness of lii.s phiLtn- 
thropy, and Ave trusted him to the uttermost, as it was nur duty 
to do. Ho never informed us tliat ho had himself changed the 
clKiractcr of the mission. It seemed stmngo that one wlio bore 
in hi.s hands a charter of liberation should be bcoieged and threat- 
ened; but Ave took everything for granted in his fuA'our, and 
against his enemies; and avc could hardly do otherwise. Our 
obligations in this re.spect Avoro greatly' enhanced by tJie long inter- 
ruption of tclegrapbie communication. It was our tluty t*> believe 
that, if Avo could only knoAV Avhafc ho was prevented from saydug 
to U 3 , contradictions Avould be rccoiicileil, and language of c.vclw.s 
accounted for. We now know from the Icitcr.s of Mr. Power that 


Avheii he aa'us at Kluirtoum Avith Colonel de Coetlugon before 
Gordon's arrival, a retreat on Berber had been aelu.diy oulcrcd; 
it Avas reg.irdi’d no doubt as a serious Avorlc of time, l>t:t;.U!,e it in- 
A'oivcd the remoA'ul of an Egvptiau population but it av.i ■» deemed 
fwisible, and PoAver cxpres.-ncs no doubt of it-> a':\.umpiiditur!U.' 
As far as, amuLtt its inconsistencies, a coJuUtuetioit i.tn be pid 
on Gordon’-s lunguago, it is to the effect that there w.u ;v popuiatutu 
and a force ati.iched to nim, Avhieh lui conhi not r. nHOo.Aud wo dd 
not lc.vve,^ Hut l)c Coetlogon dul not ivganl tbi.< jymovai ... 
impracritable, and aaos actn.dH' setting about it. ty dal 

not prosecute it, why ve he.ir no nune of it from Poucr 
lio)don'j au'iv.il, is a mystery’. {u.4fnct!*d by ygun’ • 
percedve that Gordon's title a> governor- xoncral^mytlt n.uur.dly t 
intt'ritrct''d Lv the tribe-; in llw ibtht t.f issu' 'n Pa-' I 


by him, uLi‘-h diti iu>t -iVour of i!!it.roti*>n auU o“* 
puwei > of governuKUt over the Houdatst p-o.u 


5 IAmXv r, IK a. 


A. HsliApni'; 


mi' suit -'J 

b.- u; d I 
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volently, but still yiowers of government, AVby the Mahdi did not 
accept him is not hard to understand, but why was he not accepted 
by those local sultans, whoin it was the basis of his declared policy 
to re-invest with their ancient powers, in, spite of Egypt and of the 
Mahdi alike 1 Was he not in short interpreted as associated with 
the work of Hicks, and did he not himself give probable colour to 
this interpretation ? It must be borne in mind that on other matters 
of the gravest importance — on the use of Turldsh force — on the use 
of British force— on the employment of Zobeir — Gordon announced 
■within a very short time contra.dictory views, and never seemed to 
feel that there was any need of explanation, in order to account 
for the contradictions. There is every presumption, as Avell as 
every sign, that like fluctuation and inconsistency crept into his 
words and acts as to the liberation of the country ; and this, if it 
was so, could not but produce ruinous effects. Upon the whole, it 
seems probable that Gordon, perhaps insensibly ta himself, and 
certainly without our concurrence, altered the character of his 
mission, and worked in a considerable degi’ee against our inten- 
' tions and instructions. 

There does not appear to be any question now of the security 
of the army, but a most grave question whether we can demon- 
strate a necessity (nothing less will suffice) for making war on a 
people who are struggling against a foreign and armed yoke, not 
” for the rescue of our own countiymen, not for the rescue so far as 
we know of an Egyptian population, but with very heavy cost of 
British life as well as treasure, with a serious strain on our 
military resources at a most critical time, and -with the most 
' serious fear that if we persist, we shall find ourselves engaged in 
an odious work of subjugation. The discontinuance of these 
military operations would, I presume, take the form of a suspension 
sine die, leaving the future open; would require attention to be 
paid to defence on the recognised southern frontier of Egypt, and 
need not involve any precipitate abandonment of Suakin. 

. r HOME RULE BILL, 1886 ' - • 

FoL II. page 54S 

The following summary of the provisions of the Ho^ne Rule hill of 1886 
supplements the description of the hill given in Chapter V. Book X. 

One of thei cardinal difficulties of all free government is to- make 
it hard for majorities to act unjustly to minorities. You cannot 
make this injusoice impossible but you may set up obstacles. In 
this case, there was no novelty in the device adopted. The legisla- 
tive body was to be composed of two orders. The first order was 
to consist of the twenty-height representatiye peers, together with 
seventy-five members elected by certain scheduled constituencies 
on an occupation franchise of tAventy-five pounds and upAvards. 
To be eligible for the first order, a person must have a property 
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qualification, either in realty of two hunch-ed pounds a rear, or la 
personality of the same amount, or a capital value of four thousand 
pounds. The representative peers now existing would sit for life, 
and, as thej^ dropped off, the croum would nominate persons to 
take their place up to a certain date, and on the exhaustion of ilie 
twenty-eight existing peers, then the whole of the first order would 
become elective under the same conditions as the seven ty-iive 
other members. 

The second order would consist of 206 members, chosen i>y 
e.xisting counties and towns under the machinery now o])emtiyt\ 
The two orders were to sit 'and deliberate together, but cither 
order could demand a separate vote. This right would enable a 
majority of one order to veto the proposal of tlie ocher. But th« 
veto was only to operate until a dissolution, or for three yeai";, 
wliichever might be the longer interval of the two. 

The executive transition was to be gradual. The otlico of 
viceroy would remain, but he would not be the minister of apirty, 
nor quit office with an outgoing government. Ho would have a 
privy council ; within that council would be formed an executive 
body of ministers like the British cabinet. Tins oxeentivo would 
be responsible to the Irish legislature, just as the execiuivo govern- 
ment hero is responsible to the legislature of this country. If any 
clause of a bill seemed to the ncovoy to bo ulfra lin’J, ho could 
refer it to the judicial committee of the priv’j' council in London. 
The same reference, in respect of a section of an Irish Act, lay 
open either to the English secretary of .state, or to a suitor, 
defendant, or other person concerned. 

Future judges wore to hold the same place in the Irish system 
as English judges in the English .system; their olliee w.is to bo 
during good behaviour; they were to he .appointed on the udviee 
of the Irish government, removable only on the joint addre-.> of 
the two orders, and their salaries charged on the Iri.ih cun.-’oliibucii 
fund. The burning question of the royal Irisli constabulary 
dealt with provisionally.^ Until a local force was ere.u<d by tisc 
now government, they were to remain at the ortiers of the hud 
lieutenant. Uliimatciy the frish police weie to « tune under the 
control of the legislative body. For two yc.u,-. man thein-utsg 
of the Act, the logi-lalive body was to fix thecli.irge for the vJ-nde 
constabulary of Ireltmd. 

In natioiKiI as in ilomestic hou'jfkcepbfg, the figure qi .iv u’Ubb' 
iticume is the vital (juv.itiun. The tot.d rei’,'iut> <4 flu* fnih 
exchequer would be troju enjifiji-, ewi’e, -tanq , 

income-tax, and uoiMax rcvesiue. Oti n geuet.d u-j *fie 

l.kXablo revenues of Ireland ami Ureat t. -ud i.io?e 

c,>ncci;dly by the piope.'*ty f.i-'dng utulcr the d ‘e.th '!nt? <, fn-* Ssif 
pruportiiin ibu' tes {ich.nds .iuue for utip'sau n'.‘r|,' < % on a 
int’Wc’t on the di’bt, ib'f* t u’d eb-.i ;e, n .c. ye.s' 

Isflccutlk This 'aould bfing the tut-.l eh- rrge |'r«q<t;ly n,;| up 


to T;S,2l2,*rO!g 


tur 


< h -a ' 


.t.ei-’ta'eu n'V c.'i.i 
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£1,000,000, any excess over that sum being debited to England. 
The Irish govexmment would be left with a siu’plus of £401,000. 
This may seem a ludicrously meagre amount, but, compared with 
the total revenue, it is equivalent to a surplus on our own budget 
of that date of something like five millions. 

The true payment to imperial charges wa^ to be £1,842,000 
because of the gross revenue above stated of £1,400,000 though 
paid in Ireland in the first instance was really paid by British 
consumers of whisky, porter, and tobacco. This sum, deducted 
from £3,342,000, leaves the real Irish contribution, namely 
£1,842,000. 

A. further sum of uncertain, but substantial amount, would go 
to the Irish exchequer from another source, to which we. have 
now to turn. With the proposals for self-government were 
coupled proposals for a settlement of the land question. The 
ground-\vork Avas an option offered to the landlords of being 
- bought out under the terms of the Act. The purchaser was 
to be an Irish state authority, as the organ representing the 
legislative body. The occupier Avas to become thp proprietor, 

, except in the congested districts, Avhere the state authority Avas 
to be the proprietor. The normal price Avas to be tAventy years’ 
purchase of the net rental. The most important provision, in 
one sense, was that Avhich recognised the salutary p;rinciple 
that the public credit should not be resorted to on such a scale 
as this merely for the benefit of a limited number of existing 
cultivators of the soil, Avithout any direct advantage to the govern- 
ment as representing the community at large. That AAms effected 
by making the tenant pay an annual instalment, calculated ort the 
gross rental, Avhile the sta4e authority Avould repay to the imperial 
treasury a percentage calculated on the net rental, and the state 
authority Avould pocket the difference, estimated to be about 18 
per cent, on the sum payable to the selling landlord. How AA^as 
all this to be secured ? Principally, on the annuities paid by the 
tenants who had purchased their holdings, and if the holdings 
did not satisfy the charge, then on the revenues of Ireland. All 
public revenues Avhatevei^Avere to be collected by persons appointed 
by the Irish government, but these collectors Avere to pay over all 
sums that came into their hands to an imperial officer, to be styled 
a receiver-general. Through him. all rents and Irish revenues 
Avhatever were to pass, and not a shilling was to be let out for 
Irish purposes until their obligations to the impei’ial exchequer 
had been disehai’ged. 


ON THE PLACE OP ITALY 

\ ' 

Vol. II, page 635 

\ 

By the proAUsions of nature, Italy Avas marked out for a con- 
servative force in Europe. As England is cut off by the channel, 
so is Italy by the mountains, from the continental mass. ... If 
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England commits follies they are tlio follies of a strong man who 
can afford to waste a portion of hiis resources without groatlv’ 
aftecting the sum total. . . . She has a huge free margin, on which 
she might scrawl a long list of follies and even crimes without 
damaging the letterpress'. But where and what is the free margin 
in the case of Italy, a country which has contrived in less than a 
quarter of a century of peace, from the date of her restorcii 
independence, to treble (or something near it) the taxation of her 
people, to raise the charge of her debt to a point higher tiuin that 
of England, and to arrive within one or two short paces of national 
bankruptcy T . . . 

Italy by nature stands in alliance neither with anarchy nor with 
Caesarism, but with the cause and advocates of national liberty ami 
progress throughout Europe. Never had a nation greater udvam 
tugesfroiu soil and climate, from the talents and dispositions of the 
people, never was there a more smiling prospect (if v.'o may fall 
back upon the graceful fiction) from the Alpine tops, even down 
to the Sicilian promontories, than that which for tlui moment has 
been darkly blurred. It is the heart’s desire of those, who are 
not indeed her teachers, but her friends, that she may rou.se 
her.self to dispel once and for ever the evil dream of what is not m 
much ambition as aflectation, may acknowledge the true conditions 
under Avhich she lives, and it perhaps may not yet bo too late for 
her to disappoint the malevolent hopes of the foes of freedom, and 
to fulfil every bright and glowing prediction which its votaries 
have ever uttered on her behalf. — 'The- Trij>le AHi'ince and JlaTiS 
Place ill iA {Conleinjiomrif JladeiCy Oci. lSt>9). 


THE GL.tSCOW PEROUATION 
Vol, II. pa'jc 73 J 

.Ifier d‘'-^cfUiituj Ihe pii.d hislury of Iftlctul Idn-j for /aan 
five hundred >j>ai's ‘one ultiio$l iinhrolyn eucCfX-.'Ki/i oj j.<yidical cf n.i 
and 3 iixilhii le/njyj, e->r<'yi ichcn Iko.y lt/af',d3 r-r-e for a thy mUf 
ntpkd bp a jh-riii-l if icrviliidc and b>j iTalh,' Ar. 

uvnl >/Ji 

'Tho.s>; .-^lonim arc in .strong foiitr.i.~t with the futuu\ v.-ah thy 
present. The condition of the IrEh mitid^ jn.U!n( - >r- in .niuA- 
pating. U recalE to my miu»l a hc.uitisul legend of an-'O-ut 
fugajusm— lor that ancient p.vgaui-m, .ui'.onggv (uany legend' 
fake and luuay foul, had al.-o auine chat ugre l-'.atuuus. Ini*.'*' 
were two l.a'-ed.ejuouiaci horoci hnowrj .o, l*o!ln>, 

hononred in their life .uni more hutMtitad in d-.u.lg 
star was c.dled aft-T th>-iis, and uin-a timt g.,r the nu.d 
tioji tlnv u-'gde fa.£'’Ued lively s « ; O-f* t.'JO)' *;.gr,t 
that wlieii .* hip at -,.a was c-tugiu in ,<i .n>rUi.y. l.^ayir-ad 
to pi*-!,''.,- j tlu' nund t of tisa vr<‘W, .lua i rv ,n . 

ihiV-j, and .d a'ra wa. givt-'S-g pl.,re t*> •' »n, /- £l d<' g 

the high U' tt,*> 't.if -vpp'ajiiij I ...sv ■ t-- 
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effectually the clouds disappeared, the winds abated, the towering 
billows fell down to the surface of the deep, calm came where there- 
had been uproar, safety came where there had been danger, and 
under the beneficent influence of tliis heavenly body the terrified 
and despairing crew came safely to' port. The proposal which the 
, . liberal party of this country made in 1886, which they still cherish 
in their mind 'and heart, and which we trust and believe, they are 
about now to cany forward, that proposal has been to Ireland and 
the political relations of the two countries what the happy star was 
believed to be to the seamen of antiquity. It has produced 
• already anticipations of love and good will, which are the first 
fruits of what is to come. It has already changed the whole tone 
... and temper of the relations, I cannot say yet between the laws, 
but between.the peoples and inhabitants of these two great islands. 
It has' filled our hearts with hope and "with joy, and it promises to 
give us in lieu of the terrible disturbances of other times, with 
their increasing, intolerable burdens and insoluble problems, the 
; promise of a brotherhood exhibiting harmony and strength at 
home, and a brotherhood which before the world shall, instead of 
• being, as it hitherto has been for the most part, a scandal, be a 
, model and an , example, and shall show that we whose political 
■. wisdom is Jor so many purposes recognised by the nations of 
civilised Europe and America have at length found the means of 
meeting this oldest and worst of all our difficulties, and of spbsti- 
tuting for, disorder, for misery, for contention, the actual arrival 
and the yet riper promise of a reign of peace. — 2’heatre Hoi/al, 
Glasgow^ July, 2, 1892. 

THE NAVAL ESTIMATES OE 1894 

'Die first paragraphof this memorandum will be found onpJ4:8,wl.IL : — 

. This might be taken for granted as to 1854, 1870, and 1884. 
That it was . equally true in my mind of 1859 may be seen by any 
one who -reads iny budget speech of July 18, 1859. I defended 
. the provision as required by and for the time, and for the time 
■ .only. The occasion in that year was the state' of the continent. . 
. It was immediately followed by the China war (No. 3) and by the 
_ French . affair (1861-2), but when these had been disposed of 
•economy began j and, by 1863-4, the bulk of the new charge had 
' been got rid. of. ‘ 

There, is also the ease. of the fortifications in 1860, which would 
. • take, me too long to state fully. But I will state' briefly (1) my 
. conduct in that. matter was mainly or wholly governed by .regard 
to peace, for I believed, and believe now;, that in .1860 there were 
,, only two '.aiternatives ; one of them, the .French treaty, and the 
other, war . with France. And I also believed in Jiily 1860- that 
the French treaty must break down, unless I held iily office.' (2) 
The demand was reduced, from nine millions to about five (has 
this been done now l) (3) I acted in concert with my old friend 
and colleague, Sir James' Graham. . 'We , were entirely agreed. 
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Terse, figures of new estimates 

The ‘ approximate figure ’ of charge involved in the new plan of 
the admiralty is £4,240,000, say 4|- millions. Being 'an increase 
(subject probably to some further increase in becoming an act). 

1. On the normal navy estimate 1888-9 {i.e. before'the Naval 

- Defence Act) of, in round numbers, . 4| millions 

2. On the first year’s total charge under the 

' V Naval Defence Act of (1,979,000), . 2 millions 

3. On the estimates of last year 1893:4 of, . 3 millions 

4. On the total charge of 1893-4 of (1,571,000) . 1| million 

5. On the highest . amount ever defrayed from ' 

the year’s revenue (1892-3), . • 1^ million 

6. On the highest expenditure of any year under 

the Naval Defence Act which included 
i,l50,000 of borrowed money, ' . 359,000 


:MR. GLADSTONE’S CABINET COLLEAGUES 
VoL II. page 765 


The following is the list of the seventy ministers who served in cabinets 
of which Mr, Gladstone was a member : — 


1843-45. Peel. 

Wellington. 

Lyndhurst. 

Wharnclifie. 

Haddington. 

Buccleuch. 

Aberdeen. 

Graham. 

Stanley. 

Ripon. 

Hardingc. 

Goulburn. 

Knatchbull. 

1816. Ellenborough. 

S. Herbert. 
Granville Somerset. 
Lincoln. 

1852-55. Oranworth. 
Granville. 

Argyll. 

Palmerston. 

Clarendon. 

C. Wood. 

Molesworth. 

Lansdowno. 

Russell. 

G. Grey. 


1855. Pahmure. 

Carlisle. 

1859-65. Campbell. 

G. 0. Lewis. 

Duke of Somerset. 
Milner Gibson. 
Elgin. 

C. Villiers. 

I Cardwell. 

Westbury. 

Ripom 

Stanley of Aldcrlo 3 ^ 
1865-66. Hartington. 
Goschen. 

1868-74. Hatherley. 

Kimberley. 

Bruce. 

Lowe, 

Childers. 

Bright, 

C. Portescue. 
Stansfeld. 

Selborne. 

Porster. 

1880-85. Spencer. 

Ilarcourt. 

Northbrook. 
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1880-85. Chamberlain. 
Dodson. 
.Dilke. 

Derby. 

Trevelyan. 

Lefevre. 

, Eosebery. 
1886. Herscheil. 


C. Bannerman. 
Mundella. 
John Morley. 
1892. Asquith. 
Fowler. 

Acland. 

Bryce. 

A." Morley. 
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1832 . 

Dec. 13. Elected member for New- 
ark, — Gladstone, 887 ; 
Handley, 798; Wilde, 
726. 

1833 . 

Jan. 25. Admitted a law student at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

March 6. Elected member of Carlton 
Club. 

April 30. Speaks on a Newark peti- 
tion. 

May 17. Appointed on Colchester 
election committee. 

,, 21. -Presents an Edinburgh 

petition against immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery. 

June 3. On Slavery Abolition bill. 

July 4. On Liverpool election peti- 
tion. 

„ 8. Opposes Church Reform 

(Ireland) bill. 

,,25 and 29. On negro apprentice- 
ship system. 

Aug. 5. Serves on select committee 
on stationary office. 

,, 8. -Moves for return on Irish 

education. 

1834 . 

Mar. 12 and 19. On bill disenfran- 
chising Liverpool free- 
men. 

June 4. Serves on select committee 
on education in England. 

.July 28. Opposes Universities Ad- 
mission bill. 

Dec. 26. Junior lord of the treasury 
in Sir R. Peel’s ministry. 

' 1835 . 

Jan. 5. Returned unopposed for 
Newark. 

27. Under-secretary V for war 
and the colonies. 

J All speeches unless otherwise stated 


1835 

March 4. Moves for, and serves on, 
'a committee on mili- 
- tary expenditure in the 
colonies, ■ 

' „ 19. Brings in Colonial Passen- 

gers’ bill for improving 
s condition of emigrants. 

„ 31. In defence of Irish church. 

June 11. Entertained at Newark. 

,, 22, July 20. Criticises Municipal 
Corporation bill. . 

Aug. 21. Defends House of Lords. 

Sept. 23. Death of his mother. 

1836 . 

Feb. 8. A member of Aborigines 
committee. ’ 

March 22. On negro apprenticeship 
in Jamaica. 

,, 28. A lumber of negro, ap- 

prenticeship committee. 

June ' 1. On Tithes . and Church 
(Ireland) bill. 

„ I 8. A member of select com- 
mittee on disposal of 

’ land in the colonies. 

Oct. 18. Speaks at dinner of Liver- 
pool Tradesmen’s Con- 
servative Association. 

,, 21. Speaks at dinner of Liver- 

pool Operatives’ Con- 
servative Association. 

1837 .' 

Jan. 13. Speaks at Peel banquet at 
Glasgow. 

„ 17. Speaks at Newark. 

Feb. 10. Moves for return showing 
'religious instruction in 
the colonies. 

March 7. A member of committee 
on Irish education. 

,, 8. On aflairs of Lower Canada. 

„ 15. In support of church r.ates, 

were made in the House of Commons, 
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}> 

>> 


Aug, 

Dec. 


Jan. 23. 
March 7. 

.. 30. 


1837 

April 28. A member of colonial ac- 
^ ' counts committee. , 

21. At Newark on Poor Law. 

24! Returned unopposed for 

Newark. . 

27. Defeated for Manchester,— 

Thomson, 4127 ; Philips, 
3759 ; Gladstone, 2324. 

9., Speaks at dinner at Man- 
chester. 

12, Member of committee on 
education of poor chil- 
dren, 

22. On Canadian discontent. 

1838. 

On Canadian affairs. 
Criticises action of govern- 
ment in Canada, 

In defence of West Indian 
sugar planters. 

June 20. On private bill to facilitate 
colonisation of New 
Zealand. _ . 

July 10. ISIoves for a comrai^xon 
on grievances of Cape 
colonists. 

11 and 23. Opposes the appoint- 
ment of dissenting chap- 
lains in prisons. 

„ 27. A member of cornmittee 

on Scotch education. 

„ 30, Opposes grant to May- 

nooth College. 

Wisits the continent. Oct. 

in Sicily ; Dec. in Rome. 
The Church in its Jtelattons 
with the State, published. 

1839. 

31. Returns to England. ^ 
15. Withdraws from Lincoln s 
Inn. . 

6. Opposes Suspension of the 
Jamaica constitution. 

10. Opposes bill for temporary 
” government of J amaica. 

20. Criticises the proposal for 
a board of education. ^ 
25. Married to Miss Catherine 
Glynne at Hawarden. 


1840, 

May 29. In support of Government 
of Canada bill. 

June 3. Eldest son, William Henry, 
bom. . 

15. On Canadian Clergy Re- 
’ ' serves bilk 

, 25. On sugar duties. 

29, July 20. Opposes Ecclesi- 
” astical Revenues bill. 

July 9. A member of select com- 
mittee on colonisation 
of New Zealand. 

27. Denouncestrafiic in opium. 

Sept. 18, Speaks at Liverpool on 
religious education. 

Nov. Church Principles con- 
sidered in their Residts, 
published. 


Aug. 

Dec, 


Jan. 

Apr. 

klay 

June 


July 


1840. 

Mar. 30-April 4. Examiner at Eton 
for Newcastle scholar- 
ship. 

April 8. Denounces traffic in opium 
and Chinese war. 

,, 8. A member of committee 

on opium question. 


1841. 

Jan. 20. Onthecorn laws at Walsall. 

March 31. Proposes rejection of bill 
admitting Jews to cor- 
porate ofiice. 

April. Revised edition of The 
Church in its Relations 
with the State, publislied. 

May 10. Opposes reduction of dut^’ 
on foreign sugars 

Julv 29. Re-elected for Newark,— 
Mr. Gladstone, 633 j 
Lord John Manners, 
630; Mr. Hobhouse, 394. 

Sept. 3. Appointed vice-president 
of the board of trade. 

14. Returned unopposed for 

” Newark, 

1842. 

Eeb. 8. Proposes colonial trade 
resolutions, and brings 
in bill for better regula- 
tion of railwaj^s. 

14. RepliestoLordJ. Russell’s 

” condemnation of govern- 

ment’s proposals for 
amending corn law. 

,, 25. Opposes Mr. Christopher’s 

’ ’ sliding scale amendment. 

March 9. On second reading of corn 
law importation bill . ' 

April 15. On Colonial Customs 
' Duties bill. 

May 13. On preferential duties for 
/ colonial goods.) 

23. On importation of live 
cattle. 

June 3. On sqgar duties. 

„ 14. On export duty on coal. 

Sept. 18. Loses finger of left hand 
in gun accident. 


I 
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1843 . 

Jan. Anonymous article, “The 
Course of Commercial 
Policy at Home and 
Abroad,” in Foreign and 
Colonial Quarterly i?e- 
view. 

„ 6. Inaugural address at 

opening of Collegiate 
Institute, Liverpool. 

Feb. 13. Replies to Viscount How- 
ick on the corn law. 

April 25, Opposes Mr. Ricardo’s 
motion for immediate 
free trade. 

hlay 9,' Opposes Mr. Villier’s 
motion for the imme- 
diate abolition of corn 
laws. 

„ 15. Attends first cabinet as 

/ president of the board 

of trade. 

,, 19. Supports bill reducing 

duty on Canadian corn. 

June 13. Opposes Lord J. Russell’s 
motion for fixed duty on 
imported corn. 

Aug. 10. Moves second reading of 
bill legalising exporta- 
tion of machinery. 

Oct. ‘Present ^Aspects of the 

Church ’ in Foreign atid 
Colonial Review. 

1844 . 

Feb. 5. Moves for select committee 
on railways, 

March 4. On recommendations of 
committee on railways, 

,, 7. On slave trade and com- 

mercial relations with 
BraziL 

,, 12. Replies to Mr. Cobden’s 

speech on his motion 
for committee on pro- 
tective duties. 

,, 19. On reciprociiy in com- 

mercial treaties. 

,, 26. Opposes motion to extend 

low duty on Canadian 
corn to colonial wheat. 

April. ‘On Lord John Russell’s 
Translation of the Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ in the 
English Review. 

,, 2. Outlines provisions of 

Joiirt Stock Companies 
Regulation bill. 

,, 4. Second son, Stephen Ed- 

ward, born. 

May 18. Presides at Eton anniver- 
sary dinner. 


1844 . . 

June 3. On sugar duties bill., 

,7^ 6. In support, of Dissenters’ 

Chapels bill, 

„ 25. Opposes Mr.^ Villiers’s 

motion for abolition of 
corn laws. 

July. Review of ‘Ellen Middle- 
ton,’ in English Review. 

„ 8, On second reading of Rail- 

ways bill. 

Aug. 5. Introduces three bills for 
regulating private biU 
procedure. 

Oct. ‘The Theses of Erastus 
and the Scottish Church 
Establishment’ in the 
New QuarterlyNteview. 

Dec. ' On Mr. Ward’s ‘Ideal 
, Church,’ , in Quarterly" 

Review. 

18i0. 

Jan, 28. Retires from cabinet, 

Feb. 4. Personal explanation. 

„ 24. In favour of discriminating 

' " duties on sugar. 

„■ ' 26. Defends distinction be- 
'' ' tween free-labour and 

slave-labour sugar. 

March. Remarks tipon, _ o'ecent 
Commercial Legislation 
published, 

April 1 L On second reading of May- 
ndoth College bill. 

June. RevieAV of ‘Life of Mr, 
Blanco White,’ in Quar.- 
' ' terly. . 

,, 2. Supports Academical In- 

stitutions (Ireland) bill. 

July 15. On Spanish treaties and 
slave-labour sugar. 

Sept. 25-Nov. 18. Visits Germany. 

Dec. ‘Scotch Ecclesiastical Af- 

fairs,’ in the Quarterly. 

„ 23. Colonial secretary. 

Publishes, A Manual of 

^ Prayers from the 

Liturgy, Arranged for 
Family Use. 

' 1846 . 

Jan, 5. Retires from tlio repre- 

sentatio.n of Newark. 

1847 . 

June ‘ From Oxfoid to Rome’ ia 

the Quarterly. 

,, 7. Captain Gladstone defend-s 

his brother’s action in 
iec.alling Sir Eardley 
Wilmot. 
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1847. 


Aug. 3. Elcotud for Oxford Uni- 
versity,— Sir li. Liglis, 
‘ 1700; \V. E. (.iladatone, 

997 ; Mr. Round, S21. 

Sept. On Laohnuinn’d ‘Iliua’ in 
the Quartirly. 

Deo. 8. Supports Roman Calliolie 
Relief bill. 

,, 13. On government of New 

Ze.'iland. 

,, IG. In favour of ndiniusiou of 
Jews to parlianient. 


1818. 


Feb. 9,and 11. On NewZealantl Govern- 
ment bill. 

,, 16. On Roman Catholie Relief 

bill. 

March 10. Oji recent commercial 
changes. 

April 3. On repeal of Navigation 
laws, criticising govern- 
ment’s proposal. 

,, 4. On episcopal revenues, 

,, 10. Serves as special constable. 

„ 22. Tllovesacldresstotlio Queen 

at vestry of St. Martin’s- 
iu-tho Fields. 

May IG. In fa%'our of increasing 
usefulness of cathedrals. 

„ 23. Replies to Lord G. Ben- 

tinck on free trade. 

June 2. In favour of freedom of 
navigation. 

,, 22. Opposes reduction of sugar 

duties'. 

Aug. 17. In bavour of legalising 

diploinaticrelationswith 
the Vatican. 

n 18. On Vancouver’s Island, 

and free colonisation. 

Dec. On the Duke of Argyll’s 
Presbytenj Examined in 
the Quarlerly. 


1849. 

Feb. 19. On revision of parliamen- 
tary oaths, 

1 > 22, May 2. In favour of Clergy 

Relief bill. 

March 8. On transportation of con- 
victs. 

» 12. On Navigation laws. 

>1 13. On church rates, 

>j 27. In favour of scientific 
colonisation at St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the Fields. 

April 16. On colonial administra- 
tion. 

VOL. II. 


1849. 


May 


It 

J nno 


91 


It 


It 

July 


t> 


Dec. 


10. Defends right of parlia- 
ment to interfere in 
colonial aflairs. 

21. In favour of better govern- 
ment of colonies. 

■i. On Australian Colonies 
bill. 

l-l. Protests against compen- 
sating Catiadian rebels. 

20. Oppo.scs bill legalising 
marriage with deceased 
wife's sister. 

26. Explains views on colonial 
questions and jioliey, 
f). Moves for inquiry into 
l)owers of Hudson Bay 
Company. 

13-Aug. 9. Vi.sitsitaly : Rome, 
Naples, Como, 

‘The Clergy Relief Bill’ 
in Quarterly. 


1850. 

Feb. S. In favour of double cham- 
ber constitutions for 

colonics. 

,, 21. On causes of agricultural 

distress, in supijort of 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion. 

March. * Giacomo Leopardi ’ in tlie 
Quarlerly. 

,, 19. On suppression of slave 

trade. 

,, 22. On principles of colonial 

policy. 

April 9. Death of his daughter, 

Catherine J easy. 

ilay G. In favour of colonial self- 
government, and ecclesi- 
astical constitution for 
church in Australia. 

,, 13. Moves that Australian 

Government hill bo sub- 
mitted to colonists. 

,, 31. In favour of differential 

sugar duties. 

June 4. Letter to Bishop of Lon- 
don ; Eemarhs on the 
Royal Supremacy. 

,, 27. Attacks Lord Palmer- 

ston’s foreign policy in 
Don Pacifico debate. 

July 3. On death of Sir R. Peel. 

„ 8, Criticises Ecclesiastical 

Commission bill. 

„ 15. Explains plan for creation 

of new bishoprics. 

„ 18. Opposes commission of 

inquiry into English and 
Irish universities, 

3 H 
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1850. 


1852. 


Aug. 1. ‘Last earnest protest’ 
against Australian Col- 
onies Government bill. 

Oct, 26. Leaves England for 
Naples. 

1851. 

Feb. 26. Returns to England from 
Naples. Declines Lord 
Stanley’s invitation to 
join his government, 

March 25. Opposes Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption bill. 

April 11. On financial plans to re- 
lieve agricultural dis- 
tress. 

j, 15. Opposes appointment of 
committee on relations 
with Kaffir tribes. 

May 29. On grievances of inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon. 

June 30. Opposes Inhabited House 
Duty bill. 

July 4. Protests against Ecclesi- 

astical Titles bill. 

,, 10. On Raj ahBrooke’s methods 

of suppressing piracy. 

,, 19. On discipline in colonial 

church, 

,, Publishes two letters to 

Lord Aberdeen on Nea- 
politan misgovernment. 

Dec. 7. Death of Sir John Glad- 
stone at Fasque. 

,, Letter to Dr. Skinner, 

Bishop of Aberdeen, On 
the functions of laymen 
in the Church. 

Translation of Farini’s 
The Homan State, 1815 
to 1850, vols. i. and ii. 
published. 

1852. 

Jan. 29. Publishes *471 examination j 
of the Ojjicial Reply of 
the 27'eapolitan Govern- 
ment. 

Feb. 20. Brings in Colonial Bishops 
bill. 

March 15. On free trade. 

April. OnParini’s ‘StatoRomano,’ 
in Edinburgh Review. 

,, 2. Third son, Henry Neville, 

born. 

„ 5. Protests against policy of 

Kaffir war. 

,, 28. Moves second reading of 

Colonial Bishops bill. 


April 30. On Mr, Disraeli’s budget 
statement. 

May 10. Proposes rejection of bill 
to assign disenfranchised 
seats of St. Albans and 
Sudbury, 

,, 11. In favour of select com- 

mittee on education at 
Maynooth College. 

„ 12. On paper duty. 

,, 21. On New Zealand Govern- 

ment bill. 

June S and 10, Defends action of 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in the case of Frome 
vicarage. 

,, 23. Brings in bill to amend 

colonial church laws. 

July 14. Re-elected for Oxford 
University, — Sir R. 
Inglis, 1368; W. E. Glad- 
stone, 1108 ; Dr. Mar- 

sham, 758. 

Nov. 11,25. In defence of principles of 
free trade. 

,, 26. Defends Sir R, Peel’s free 

trade policy. 

Dec. ‘Count Montalembert on 
Catliolic Interests in the 
Nineteenth Century’ in 
the Quarterly. 

,, 6. Attacks government’s in- 

come-tax proposals. 

„ 16. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

speech in defence of his 
budget proposals. 

„ 23. Appointed chancellor of 

the exchequer. 

1853. 

Jan. 20. Re-elected for Oxford 

University, — W. E. 
Gladstone 1022; Mr. 
Perceval, 898. 

March 3. Speech on Sir. Hume’s 
motion for repeal of all 
protective import duties. 

,, 4 and 18. On Clergy reserves 
(Canada) bill, 

,, 28. At Mansion House banquet, 

on public opinion and 
public finance. 

April 4. On government’s ijroposal 
to improve education in 
England and Wales. 

,, 8. Explains nature of pro- 

posals for conversion of 
portion of national debt, 

,, 8. On Irish taxation. 
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1853. 


1854. 


April 14. Opposes motion for repeal 
' of advertisement duty, 
newspaper stamp tax, 
and paper duty on finan- 
cial grounds. 

,, 18. Introduces his first budget. 

•„ 22. Defends South Sea com- 

mutation bill. 

May 9. Opposes amendment, in the 
interest of property, to 
income-tax. 

,, 12. Explains changes proposed 

in succession duties. 

,, 23. On taxation of Ireland. 

June 13. Moves second reading of 
Savings Bank bill ; and 
July 21. 

July 1. Proposes reduction of ad- 
vertisement duty to six- 
pence. 

„ 29. On South Sea Annuities. 

Aug. 3. On Colonial Church Regu- 
lation bill. 

Sept. 27. At Dingwall and Inverness, 
on results of free trade 
and evils of war. 

Oct. 12. Tribute to memorjr of Sir 
R. Peel at unveiling of 
statue at Manchester. 
At town hall on Russo- 
Turkish question. 

4854. 

Jan. 7. Fourth son, Herbert John, 
born. 

March 6. Introduces budget. 

,, 17. In support of Oxford 

University bill. 

,, 21. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

attack on his financial 
schemes. 

,, 25. At Mansion House banquet 

on war and finance. 

April 7. On second reading of 
Oxford University 

bill. 

,, 11. Statement on public ex- 

penditure and income. 

May 8. Introduces war budget. 

), 22. Defends resolution em- 

powering government to 
issue two millions of ex- 
chequer bonds against 
criticism of Mr. Disraeli, 

,, 25. On second reading of bill 

for revision of parlia- 
mentary oaths. 

,, 29. On withdrawal of Bribery 

Prevention bills. 


June 2. Explains provisions of 
Revenue and Consoli- 
dated Fund Charges bill. 

,, 21. On proposal to abolish 

church rates. 

,, 29. Brings in bill for repeal of 

usury laws. 

Dec. 13. On the Crimean war. 

„ 2. Moves resolution for regu- 

lation of interest on Sav- 
ings Bank deposits. 

1855. 

Jan. 29. Opposes Mr. Roebuck’s 

motion. 

Feb. 5. Explainsreasonsfor govern- 

ment’s resignation. 

,, 22. Withdraws from cabinet. 

„ 23. Explains reasons. 

Marchl9. Explains methods adopted 
to meetwar expenditure. 

„ 19. In favour of free press. 

,, 26. Defends government of 

Sardinia in debate on 
military convention. 

April 20. Criticises budget of Sir 
G. C. Lewis. 

,, 26. On principles of taxation. 

,, 30. Criticises government Loan 

bill. 

May 9. Opposes bill for amend- 
ment of marriage law. 

,, 21. Moves adjournment of 

debate to discuss Vienna 
conferences. 

,, 24. On prosecution of the war. 

June. ‘Sardinia and Rome,’ in 
Quai'terly. 

,, 15. On civil service reform. 

,, 15. Statement as to Aberdeen 

government, and terms 
of peace. 

July 10. In favour of open admis- 
sion to civil service. 

,, 20, 23, and 27. Protests against 
the system of subsidies, 
on the guarantee of 
Turkish loan. 

Aug. 3. On Vienna negotiations. 

Oct. 12. Lecture on Colonial Policy 
at Hawarden. 

Nov. 12. Lecture on Colonies at 
Chester. 

1856. 

Feb. 29. On report of Crimean 
commissioners. 

April 11. Condemns government pro- 
posals for national edu- 
cation. 
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April 

May 

>> 

July 


33 


Aug. 

Sept. 


33 


Jan. 


33 

Beb. 


>3 


33 

March 

33 


33 


33 

April. 

June 


1857. 

J uly. ‘ The Bill for Divorce,’ and 

‘ Homeric Characters In 
and Out of Homer’ iii 
Quarterly. 

,, 9. At Glenalmond College on 

Christian and classical 
, education. • 

,, 16. On the Persian war. 

,, 17. Denounces war with China. 

,, 21. On Lord J. Eussell’s Oaths 

Validity Act Amend- 
ment bill. 

,, 22, Aug. 4. Criticises and moves 
amendments to Burials 
Act Amendment bill. 

,, 24. Explains strong objections 

to Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes bill. 

,, 29. Opposes Superannuation 

Act Amendinent bill. 

,, 31. Opposes second reading of 

the Divorce bill, 

Aug. 7. Protests against unequal 
treatment of men and 
women in Divorce bill. 

,, 12. Supports continuance of 

tea and sugar duties. 

„ 14. On Balkan Principalities. 

„ 14. Personal explanation re- 

garding his connection 
with Lord Lincoln’s 
divorce. 

Oct. 12. At Chester, on duty of 
England to India. 

,, 22. At Liverpool, urging closer 

connection between the 
great manufacturing 
towns and the univer- 
sities. 

Dec. 4 and 7. Criticises the Bank 
Issues Indemnity bill. 

,, 9. Protests against proposal 

to increase pension of 
Sir Henry Havelock. 

,, 11. On appointment of select 

committee on Bank Act. 


1856. 

24. On civil service reform. 

6. On treaty of peace. 

19. Criticises budget. 

1. On differences with the 

United States govern- 
ment on recruiting for 
the British army. 

11. Criticises County Courts 
Amendment bill. 

23. Strongly opposes the 
Bishops of London 
and Durham Retirement 
bill. 

‘ The War and the Peace ’ 
in Gentleman' sMagazhie. 

‘The Declining Efficienejf 
of Parliament’ in the 
Quarterly. 

29. At to^vn hall, Mold, in 
support of Foreign Mis- 
sionai'y Society ; in the 
evening at Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, 
for Society for Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

1857. 

‘ Homer and His Successors 
in Epic Poetry,’ and 
‘ Prospects Political and 
Financial’ in Quarterly. 

31. At Stepney, on duty of 
rich to poor. 

3. Criticises government’s 
foreign policy and finan- 
cial measures. 

5. In support of motion to 

appoint committee on the 
Hudson Bay Company. 
Nominated member of 
the committee. 

20. Condemns budget of Sir 

G. C. Lewis. 

3. Supports Mr. Cobden’s re- 
solution on China. 

6. Proposes reduction of tea 

duty, and condemns Sir 
G. C. Lewis’s financial 
proposals. 

10. Moves resolution in favour 
of revising and redueing 
expenditure, 

27. Returned unopposed for 
Oxford University. 

‘ The New P.orliament and 
its Work ’ in Quarterly. 

2. Speaks at Oxford at in- 

auguration of Diocesan 
Spiritual Help Society. 


1858. 

Feb. 19. Opposes Conspiracy to 
Murder bill. 

March. Studies in Homer and 
the Homeric Aye pub- 
lished. 

April. * The Fall of the Late Min- 
istry ’ in Quarterly, 

,, 19. On Mr. Disraeli’s budget 

atateiuont. 

,,21, June 8. CriticisesChurch Rates 
Abolition bill. 
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1858. 


1859. 


April 26 and 30. On proposals for 
government of India. 

May 3. On financial condition of 
the country. 

,, 3, June 7, 14, 17, and July 1. 

On government of India. 

,, 4. MovesaddressonDanubian 

Principalities. 

,, 21, Defends Lord Canning in 

debate on the Oude Pro- 
clamation. 

June 1. On the Suez Canal, con- 
demning English inter- 
ference with the project. 

,, 28. SupportsEunded Debt bill, 

July 1 and 5. Proposes additional 
clause to Universities 
(Scotland) bill facilitat- 
ing the creation of a 
national university. 

,, 6. Moves that the army of 

India be not employed 
beyond the frontiers of 
India without permis- 
sion of parliament. 

,, 19. On Government of British 

Columbia bill. 

,, 20. On Hudson Bay Company. 

Oct. ‘ The Past and Present 
Administrations ’ in 
Quarterly, 

,, 17. Address at Liverpool on 

university extension. 

Nov. 8. Leaves England for Corfu. 

on appointment as lord 
high commissioner ex- 
traordinary of the Ionian 
Islands. 

Dec. 3. AddressesIoni-anAssembly. 

1859. 

Eeb. 5. Presents new constitution 
to Ionian Chamber of 
Deputies. 

,, 12. Returned unopposed for 

Oxford University. 

March 8. Returns to London. 

,, 29. On Representation of the 

People bill. 

April. ‘The War in Italy ’ in the 
Quarterly. 

„ IS. On the state of Italy. 

>, 29. Returned unopposed for 

Oxford University. 

June 17. Letter to the provost of 
Oriel. 

,1 20. Appointed chancellor of 

the exchequer. 

It 22. Presides at annual dinner 
of Royal Literary Fund. 


July 


)9 


5 > 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan, 

Feb. 

yy 

yy 

March 

yy 

yy 

yy 

April 

jMay 

July 5 

Aug. 

Nov. 


1. Re-elected for Oxford 
University, — Mr. Glad- 
stone, 1050; Marquis of 
Chandos, 859- 

12, Supports bill ■ enabling 
Roman Catholics to hold 
office of chancellor of 
Ireland. 

18. Introduces budget. 

21. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
criticisms. 

8. In defence of government’s 

Italian policy. 

On ‘ Tennyson’s Poems ’ in 
Quarterly. 

1. At Cambridge, in support 
of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge mission to Cen- 
tral Africa. 

12. Elected Lord Rector of 
University of Edin- 
burgh, — Mr. Gladstone, 
643 ; Lord Neaves, 
527. 

‘ Nelda, aRomance,’ trans- 
lated from Grossi, in 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

1860. 

25. Defends good understand- 

ing with France. 

10. Introduces budget. 

20. Replies to criticisms on 
commercial ti’eaty. 

24. Defends his financial pro- 
posals. 

27. Defends proposed reduc- 
tion of duty on foreign 
wines. 

5. Explainsobjects of Savings 
Banks bill. 

9. Defends commercial 

treaty. 

12. On Paper Duty Repeal bill. 

26. On Refreshment Houses . 

and Wine Licences bill. 
16. Inaugural address before 
University of Edinburgh 
on the Work of Univer- 
sities. 

3. In support of Representa'- 
tiou of the People bill. 

5. On Paper Duty Repeal bill, 
and 17. Protests against in- 
terference of House of 
Lords with supply bills. 

6. Defends reduction of Cus- 

toms Duty on paper. 

8. At Chester on the volun- 
teer movement. 
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1861. 

Heb. 8. Explains provisions of Post 
OiBce Savings Bank bill. 

,, 19. Opposes inquiry into in- 

come-tax. 

,, 21. Introduces Bank of Eng- 

land Payments bill. 

,, 27. Opposes bill for abolishing 

church rates. 

March 4. Explains provisions of Con- 
solidated Eund and Ex- 
chequer Bills Act. 

,, 7. Defends the government’s 

Italian policy. 

j, 14. On Chinese war expendi- 
ture. 

April 15. Introduces budget. 

,, 29. Replies to criticisms on | 

financial proposals. 

May 2. Moves continuance of tea 
and sugar duties. 

,j 6. Announces decision to em- 

body all financial pro- 
posals in a single bill. 

,, 7. Defends his acts as lord 

high commissioner of 
Ionian Islands. 

,, 16 and 30. On second reading of 
Customs and Inland 
Revenue bill. 

July 12. Opposes third reading of 

Universities Elections 
bill. ' 

,, 19. OnmisgovernmentofItaly. 

Oct. 10. At Liverpool on the Pur- 

suit of Science. 

Nov. 27- At Willis’s Room, London, 
on the Christian aspect 
of education. 

Publishes Translations hy 
Lord Lyttelton and the 
Eight lion. W. E. Glad- 
stone. 


March 


1862. 

ti 

11. AtEdinburgh on American „ 
Civil War, and i-esults 
of French treaty. 

3. Introduces budget. 

7. Replies to criticisms on May 
budget, 

10. Defends proposed brewers’ 

licences. 

11. Defends government’s 

Italian policy. ,, 

23. At Manchester on value of 

competitive examina- ,, 
tions and tho death of 
Prince Albert. ,, 

24. At Manchester condemns 


1862. 

extravagance in public 
expenditure. 

S. Replies to criticisms of Sir 
S. Northeote on his 
financial proposals. 

13. Defends principles on 

which income-tax is 
levied. 

16. In favour of economy. 

16. At Archbishop Tenison’s 
grammar school on 

middle class education. 

26. Pays tribute to Sir Hugh 

Myddelton at inaugura- 
tion of his statue on 
Islington Green. 

1. Opposes Night Poaching 
Prevention bill. 

24. On agriculture at Mold. 

7. At Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
the American Civil War 
and French treaty. 

S. jMakes a tour of inspection 
of the Tyne. 

9. At Sunderland on govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 
At Middlesborough on 
commercial and social 
progress. 

10. At York on America and 
Italy. 

22. At Wrexham on minor 

railways. 

27. At Chester on distress in 

Lancashire. 

1863. 

5. At Hawarden on his visit 
to Sicily, 1838. 

13. Explains provisions of Post 
Office Savings Bank bill. 
4. Supports Qualification for 
Office Abolition bill. 

15. Supports Burials bill. 

16. Introduces budgeC 

23. Opposes levj'ing income- 

tax on precarious in- 
comes at a lower scale 
than on permanent. 

4. Receives deputation pro- 

testing against income- 
tax on charity trust 
funds. Defends tho pro- 
posal in debate. 

5. Defends government’s 

Italian polic 3 ^ 

12. On condition of Ionian 
Islands. 

29. On Turkey and her de- 
pendencies. 
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1863. 

June 9. On relaxation of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

,, 12. On the condition of Ii’e- 

lancl. 

,, 30. Opposes recognition of the 

Southern Confederacy. 

July 20. On condition of Poland. 

,, 24. On petition for abolition 

of tests at Oxford. 

Oct. 20. Lays foundation stone of 
Wedgwood Memorial 
Institute at Burslem. 

1864. 

Jan. 4. At Buckley on thrift. 

Feb. 4. On Schleswig - Holstein 
question. 

,, 8. On his bill for regulating 

collection of taxes. 

,, 11. IntroducesBankAct(Scot- 

land) bill. 

,, 26. On taxation of Ireland. 

March 7- Defends provisions of Gov- 
ernment Annuity bill. 

j, 16. Eeceivea deputation of 
London Trades Council 
on Annuity bill. 

,, 16. In support of bill abolish- 

ing tests for degrees at 
Oxford. 

,, 18. On cession of Ionian Islands 

to Greece. 

April 7. Introduces budget. 

,, , 21. On departure of General 

Garibaldi from England. 

May 6. On English public school 
education. 

,, 10. On direct and indirect 

taxation. 

,, 11. On Mr. Baines’s bill for the 

extension of the suffrage 
in towns. 

July 3. On the Roman question. 

,, 4. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

resolution of censure on 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Oct. 11. At Bolton on progress of 
the past thirty years. 

,, 12. Opens Farnworth Park, 

Bolton : on the factory 
system and open spaces. 
At town hall, Liverpool, 
on principles of colonial 
and foreign policy. 

>, 13. At Liverpool on direct and 

indirect taxation. 

,, 14. At Manchester appeals to 

the nation to protest 
against extravagant ex- 
penditure. Distributes 


1864. 

prizes at Manchester to 
competitoz’s in Oxfoi'd 
middle - class examina- 
tions : on older and 
newer pursuits of Chris- 
tian civilisation. 

Nov. 7. Closes the North London 
Industrial Exhibition. 

, , S. In praise of law and law- 
yers at banquet to M. 
Berryer. 

,, 10. Commendsvolunteer move- 

ment at dinner of vol- 
unteersof the St. Martin’s 
division. 

Dec. 30. At Mold on our coal re- 
sources. 

1865. 

Feb. 10. Explains provisions of 
Bank of Issue bill. 

,, 14. Announces appointment of 

commission on railways. 

„ 24. On state of Ireland. 

March 28. On Irish church establish- 
ment. 

April 7. On Irish railway system. 

,, 27. Introduces budget. 

May 31. At Chester on liberal 

principles and parlia- 

mentary refoz’m. 

June 14. Opposes Mr. Goschen’s bill 
for abolition of tests at 
Oxford. 

,, 15. Explains provisions of 

Exchequer and Public 

Audit Bill. 

,, 20. On Ii’ish university educa- 

tion. 

July IS. Defeated at Oxford uni- 
versity, — Sir William 
Heathcote, 3236 ; Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, 1904 ; 
Mr. Gladstone, 1724. 
At free trade hall, 

Manchester. In the 
evening, at St. George’s 
hall, Liverpool, replies 
to Mr. Disraeli’s attack 
on his finance. 

,, 22. Elected for South Lanca- 

shire, — Egerton, 9171 ; 
Turner, 8806; Gladstone, 
8786; Legh, 8476, 
Thompson, 7703 ; Hey- 
wood, 7653. 

July27toAug. 7. Correspondence with 
Lord Malmesbury on 
responsibilityfor Chinese 
expedition of 1860. 
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1865. 

IS. Tribute to moiuory of the 
Duke of Newcastle ut 
Shire Oaks, Notts. 

1. Proscuted with address bj' 
I*arliainentary X\eforiu 
Union, in trades hall, 
Glasgow. Prcsoutcd 
with freedom of tho city 
in city hall : ou increase 
of commerce and de- 
crease of wai's. In Scotia 
hall ou results of free 
trade, a cheap press, and 
social legislation. 

o. Delivers valedictory ad- 
dress before Edinbvirgh 
University on ‘ThePlaco 
of Ancient Oreoco in the 
Providential Order of tho 
World.’ 


Feb. S. 

.. 9, 


M IT 


„ -N), 


March 2. 


Outhe condition of Ireland. 

Introduces bill to consoli- 
date tho duties of c.x- 
chequer and audit de- 
partments. 

Defends suspension of 
Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland. 

Tribute to memory of Lord 
Palmorslon. 

On Penianism in America. 

On economy in publio ex- 
penditure. 

Brings in bill consolidating 
laws regulating tho pre- 
paration, issue, and Jiay- 
meut of exchequer bills, 

b’nggests compromise for 
settling chureh rate 
question. 

Explains provisions of Re- 
presentation of tho 
People bill. 

At Liverpool replies to 
Mr. Lowe’s criticisms of 
tho Reform bill. 

On reform at tho amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool. 

Moves second reading of 
Reform bill. 

Closes debate ou Earl Gros- 
venor's amendment to 
Reform bill. 

Introduces budget. 

Ih ings in Redistribution of 
Seats bill. 

livings in Compulsory ! 


1866. 

Church Rato Abolition 
bill. 

I !M.ay 24. Explains provisions of Ter- 
minable Aunnitios bill. 

June 11. Ou the state of Eiu'opc; 

Austro - Pruatiau ques- 
tion, ote. 

,, 15. Tribulo to Mr. Hume. 

,, IS. Jtovos second reading of 
Church Rates bill. 

,, IS. Opposes Lord Duukollin’s 
amoudmeut sulwtituting 
rateable for rental for 
borough frauehise. 

„ 20. ; i-a.i^i-nof 

L. .liVi ''I'U* 

ment. 

Jirly 10. On tho Qucci\’s Univer- 
sities, Ireland. 

„ 20. Outhe state of Europe and 

tho Italian policy of Lord 
Pahnorston’s govern- 
juent. 

,, 21. At inaugural meeting of 

Cobdeu Chib ; tribute to 
work of Mr. Cobdon. 

Aug. 2. Supports renewal of 
Habeas Corpus Suspou- 
sion Act. 

Sept. 7. At Salisbury in defence ot 
Reform bill and on Lord 
Herbert. 

Oct. to Jan. Ill Rome. 

1867. 

Jan. 27. Speech in praise of free 
tradoat dinner of Society 
of Political Economy, 
Paris. 

Eeb. 5. On tho question of reform. 

„ 11. On tho government's iii- 

teulion of proceeding by 
way of resolutions. 

,, 15. On tho condition of Crete. 

„ 27. Supports hill enabling 

Roman catholics to hold 
otlieo of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

March IS. Criticises provisions of the 
Reform bill. 

„ 20. On Church Ratos Abolition 

bill. 

,, 21. Meeting of 27S liberal 

members; ad viso.s agree- 
ment to second reading 
of Reform bill. 

,, 21. Ou bill to rcjie.al Urn 

I'loolosiasticarL’itlc.s Act, 

, 25. Criticises Reform bill ou 

second re.ading. 
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1867. 


March 28. 
April 4. 

„ 10 . 

„ 11, 12. 

IS. 

May 3. 

„ 7. 

„ 9 - 

„ 11 . 

„ 13. 

„ 16 . 

28. 

29. 

„ 30. 

„ 31. 

June 28. 
July 10. 
Aug. 1. 

„ s. 

Oct. 

Nov. 10. 

„ 26 
» 28 


On Englancl’a share in the 
defence of the colonies. 

On Mr. Disraeli’s linancial 
statement. 

On abolition of religious 
tests at Oxford. 

Moves amendment making 
personal payment of 
rates not an essential 
qualification for the 
franchise. 

Letter to Mr. R. W. Craw- 
ford announcing inten- 
tion. not to attempt 
f urthcraltcration in basis 
of borough franchise. 

On right of public meeting 
in parks and open 
spaces. 

On Irish church establish- 
ment. 

On ‘ compound liouse- 
holdcrs.’ 

Receives deputation from 
National Reform Union 
to express confidence in 
his leadership. 

On Scotch Reform bill. _ 
Defends policy of reduction 
of national debt. 

On inconsistency of the 
"overnniont on reform.^ 
On Jlr. Fawcett’s Uni- 
formity Act Amendment 

bill. 

On penalties for corrupt 
practices at elec- 
tions. 

On late ministry's action 
regarding Queen’s Uni- 
versities, Ireland. 

On representation of Ire- 
land. 

, On Mr. H. A. Bruces 
Education bill. 

, On Irish railways. 

Opposes Lords’ minority 
representation amend- 
ment to Reform bill. 
‘The Session and its 
Sequel’ in Edinburgh 
Eeview. 

. On Abyssiniaip campaign 
protests against terri 
torial aggrandizement. _ 
On Abyssinian expedi- 

On^financial proposals to 
meet expenses of Abys- 
sinian war. 


1867. 

Dec. IS. At Oldham on national 
prosperity and the con- 
dition of Ireland. Opens 
Mechanics Institute at 
Werneth : on education. 
Distributes prizes to 
science and art students, 
Oldham : on education, 
machinery, and foreign 
comj)otition. 

,, 19. At Orniskirk on Reform 

bill. At Southport on 
Fenianism and the con- 
dition of Ireland. 


1868. 

Jan. ‘ Phcenicia and Greece ’ in 

Quarterly. 

Feb. 3. At Hawarden on Sir 
Walter Scott. 

,, IS. ToDeputationfromLondon 

Trades Unions on labour 
questions, 

^larch 6. On Alabama, claims. 

,, 16. Declares for disestablish- 

ment of Irish church. 

19. On Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolitipn bill. 

23, Gives notice of three re- 
solutions on Irish church 
establishment. 

30. In support of his resolu- 
tions. 

April 3. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
criticisms. 

30. Replies to criticisms of 
first resolution. 

May 4. Protests against intention 
to dissolve parlia- 
ment. 

„ 7. Moves second and third re- 

solutions on Irish church. 

,, 22. On Suspensory bill, 

June 9, July 26. On proposal to 
purchase the telegraph 
system. 

,, 25. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

attack on foreign policy 
of Lord Russell’s min- 
istry. 

Seconds vote of thanks to 
army on conclusion of 
Abyssinian war. 
Presides at meeting of 
Social Science Associa- 
tion : on relations of 
capital and labour. 

At Romsey on England’s 
duty to Ireland. 


July 


„ ^ 


oo 
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1868 . 

July 27. Tributetomemory of Lord 
Brougham. 

Aug. 5. At St. Helens on disestab- 
lishment of Irish church. 

Oct. 9. Issues election address to 
S.-W. Lancashire. 

,, 12. At Warrington on re- 

trenchment of public 
expenditure and the 
Irish church. 

,, 14. At Liverpool on tory Re- 

form bill and Irish 
church. 

j, 16. At Old Swan, Liverpool, 
on conservative party as 
party of monopoly. 

,, 17. At Newton criticises pro- 

posalsforreforming Irish 
church. 

,, 20. At Leigh on retrenchment 

and Ireland. 

,, 21. At Ormskirk on English 

and Irish church estab- 
lishments. AtSouthpoi't 
on finance and Ireland. 

,, 23. At Wigan on Irish church. 

Nov. 13. At Bootle replies to per- 
sonal calumnies, and on 
ritualism. 

,, 14. At Garston on condition of 

conservative party. At 
Wavertree on Irish 
church. 

,, 16. At Widnes on national 

expenditure. At St. 
Helens on Ireland. 

,, 17. Elected for Greenwich, 

— Salomons, 6645 ; Glad- 
stone, 6351 ; Parker, 
4661 ; Mahon, 4342. 

,, 18. At Preston on Irish church. 

,, 23. A Gho/pter of Autobio- 

graphy published. 

,, 24. Defeated in S.-W. Lanca- 
shire, — Cross, 7729 ; 

Turner, 7676 ; Gladstone, 
7415; Grenfell, 6939. 

Dec. 9. First ministry formed. 

,, 21. Returned unopposed for | 

Greenwich : on the 
liberal programme. 

Articles on Ecce Homopah- 
lished volume form. 

. 1869 . 

Feb. 11. At Fishmongers’ hall on 
work before liberal 
■ government. 

March 1. Introduces bill for dis- 


1869 . - 

establishment of Irish 
church. 

March 23. Closes debate on second 
reading of Irish Church 
bill. 

April 15. Replies to criticisms of 
Irish Church bill. 

May 31. On third reading of Irish 
Church bill. 

June 29. Defends change of opinion 
on university tests. 

July 15, 16. Moves rejection of Lords’ 
amendments to Irish 
Church bill. 

,, 20. Supports Mr. Chambers’s 

Marriage with a De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister bill. 

„ 23. Moves to agree to final 

amendments of Lords. 

Aug. 5. Explains Bishops’ Resigna- 
tion bill. 

Publishes / uvmtus Miindi, 
The Gods and Men of 
the Heroic Age. 

1870 . 

Feb. S. On condition of Ireland. 

., 15. Brings in Irish Land bill, 

March 1. On state-aided emigration 
to British colonies. 

,, 11. On second reading of Irish 

Land bill. 

„ 18. On Elementary Education 

bill. 

„ 22. On Peace Preservation 

(Ireland) bill. 

Api’il 1, On position of Trinity 

College, Dublin. 

„ 4. Opposes Mr. Disraeli’s 

amendment to clause 3 
of Irish Land bill. 

,, 5. Opposes payment of mem- 

bers. 

,, 11. Moves for committee to 

inquire into law regard- 
ing corrupt practices. 

,, 26. On his principles of colonial 

policy. 

,, 27. In support of Marriage 

with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill. 

May 10. On Indian opium revenue, 

,, 23. In support of University 

Tests bill. 

,, 24. Opposes motion in favour 

of disestablishing church 
of England in Wales. 

„ 30. On third re.ading of Irish 

Land bill. 
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1S70. 1J>7L 

J;mc 1». In aupport of bill aboliHii- March ‘Jib On IbirocliialCoviuciln bill. 

ing minority reuroiiciua. ill. Kx^)lainij policy during 

tion. I'r.inco-Gcnnjiu war. 

,, It) and Jl. On HlomcitUry April. A poem on ‘ an infant, who 

Kducation bill. ' wait born, wan bapti/.cd, 

,, JI. In fa-.-onr of prohonce ! and died on tho eaino 

of biiibopi in Houai' of ! day,’ in (l<n>d U'oci/.^. 

Lordn. I I. If'- On tliinni.HMd of Sir Spencer 

,, 30. On coniicienco eianso iti | Uobin.-.on. 

F.duoation bill. Out ,, Jl. DcfeiuU nuiderntc incrcoiic 
religion; te.ieliing in I of public expendiluro 

clei'ni'utary .o huo!.-.. 1 ttnder hi.s government. 

July M. Defenda vote by ballot, in j May 1. Defendit mollification in 
Mducatiou bill. 1 budget. 

,, ‘JJ. Uopliei to ropr. -ache.; from ; On Mr. Jaeol) Hrigitt'a bill 

.Mr. .Miall and Mr. ; granting parliamentary 

Dixon on Kdue.ition bill. aullrago to Hinglo women. 

,, ‘27. .■'upports .‘•l•cond reading n -1. Defenibi principle of reduc- 

of llallot, bill. tion of national debt. 

Aug. 1. On Vr.inco-tlerm.in war ,, lb Oiiposea motion for db;- 

and neutralitv of Hel- , e.'itablii-liment of tho 


gium. 

,, Ub On ire.vly guaranteeing { 
independence and ncu- 
lr.ahty of IJelgiuni. 

Oct. ‘ Germ.iny, France, and 

Kngl.iiid' in Kdinhnr<jh 
h’lvicf. 

Nov. 1. Closea Workman’s Inter- 
national Kxlnbition, I.s- 
lington : on benefit to 
Kiigli.-ih commerce of 
foreign competition. 

,, t). At Lord Mayor’.s b.uniuet 

on Franco-German war. 

ISTi. 

Feb. 9. Replica to Mr. Riaraeli’a 
criiieiama of govern- 
ment’a foreign policy. 

„ 10. On University Te.sta bill. 

,, 1.'}. Uefends Frinee.'-.a Louiae’.s 

dowry and annuity. 

,, 17. Uefenda the government’a 

foreign policy. 

,, 2t. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

attack on his interpreta- 
tion of treaty of Paris 
(ISoG). 

March 2. On appointment of com- 
initteo to inquire into 
Kibandism in West 
Meath. 

,, 17. Replies to criticisms on 

Mr. Cardwell’s Army 
Regulation bill. 

,, 23. On Mr. Mundella’s motion 

that army might bo 
made efficient without 
increasing estimates. 


• » 

dime 

duly 

> » 

t » 

.Vug. 

y t 
» > 

I f 

Sepl. 

f > 

Oct. 

Feb. 

>} 

)) 

)> 


eburcli of Knglaml. 

‘2(5. Ou Protection of Lifo 
(Ireland) liill. 

•2it. On JJallot bill. 

;b On third reaiiing of Army 
Regulation bill. 

‘20. Announceaabolilionofpur- 
ehaso by royal w.irrant. 

31. Propones annuity of 
£15,000 for Prince 
Arthur. 

•2. On Mr. Fawcett’s Trinity 
College, Dublin, bill. 

•1. On treaty of Washington. 

S. On obstrnetion to Rallot 
bill. 

15. Defends abolition of pur- 
chase. 

2. .Vt Whitby ou tho Ballot 
bill. 

20. Presented with freedom of 
Aberdeen : ou Iriali 

agitation for home rule. 

23. At Blackhcath Common on 
tho policy of govern- 
ment. 

1872. 

C. Replies to iMr. Disraeli’s 
criticisins on Address. 

7. Replies to tho criticisms of 
treaty of Washington. 

S. Moves volo of thanks to 
Speaker Denison on re- 
tirement. 

9. Ou office of speaker. 

19. Defends appointment of 
Sir R. Collier. 
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1872. 

March 8. Defends appointment of 
Mr. Harvey to Ewelme. 

„ 19. Replies to. Sir Charles 

Dilke’s motion for in- 
quiry into Civil List. 

„ 20, April 25. On University of 
Dublin (Tests) bill. 

April 12. On England’s treaty obli- 
gations for intervention 
in affairs of foreign 
states. 

,, 26. On motion for extending 

rural franchise. 

May 2. On the demand for home 
rule. 

,, 13. On United States indirect 

claims. 

,, 14. At King’s College, London, 

in favour of positive re- 
ligious teaching. 

June 14. On denunciation by France 

of treaty of com- 
merce. 

On pi'oposal to annex Fiji 
Islands. 

On Lords’ amendment to 
Ballot bill making its 
adoption- optional. 

July 2. Opposes inquiry into 

revenues of church of 
England. 

Aug. 1. Pledges government to 

bring in large measure 
on local government and 
taxation. 

Nov. 14. At Middle Temple on legal 
opposition to legal re- 
forms and on arbitra- 
tion. 

,, 2S. At American Thanksgiving 

dinner on good under- 


'Jo. 


28. 


standing between 


Eng- 


land and United States, 
Dec. 3. At Society of Biblical 
Archaeology on results 
of excavations in the 
East. 

„ 21. At Liverpool College on 

unbelief. 

1873. 

Feb. 6. On Alabama award. 

,, 13. Introduces Irish Univer- 

sity bill. 

,, 14. On i-esolution that treaties 

with foreign powers be 
submitted to House of 
Commons. 

13. On Mr. Harcourt’s motion 


March 6. 
» 7. 

„ 11 . 

13. 

„ 20 . 
„ 21 . 
April 21. 

„ 29. 

May 2. 

„ 6 . 

„ 16. 

„ 26. 

July 8. 

„ 10 . 

Aug. 15. 

„ 19. 

Dec; 


1873. 

that the rate of public 
expenditure is excessive. 

At Croydon on Irish Uni- 
versity bill. 

On relations between Eng- 
land and the colonies. 

On second reading of Irish 
University bill. 

Resignation of ministry. 

Resumes office. Explains 
history of crisis. 

On the three rules of 
Washington treaty. 

On University Tests (Dub- 
lin) bill. 

On proposal for state pur- 
chase of Irish railways. 

On German Emperor’s 
award on Canadian- 
American boundary. 

On resolution urging re- 
dress of electoral in- 
equalities. 

On disestablishment 


cliurch of England. 

award 


of 

and 


On Alabama 
arbitration. 

On international arbitra- 
tion. 

On J udicature bill. 

At Hawarden on school 
boards. 

Presides at W elsh National 
Eisteddfod at Mold : on 
Welsh language. 

Letter on ‘Evolution’ in 
Contemporary Review. 

1874. 


Jan. 

>1 


23. Issues election address. 

28. Speech on Blackheath 
Common on issues before 
the electors. 

„ 31. At Woolwich. 

Feb. ‘ The Shield of Achilles ’ in 
Contemporary Review. _ 

„ 2. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

speeches at New Cross. 

,, 4. Re-elected for . Green- 

wich, — Boord (C.), 6193; 
Gladstone (L.), 5968; 
Liardet (C.), 5561 ; 

Langley (L.), 5255. 

,, 17. Resignation of ministry. 

March 5. On tlio office of speaker. 

,, 12. Letter to Lord Granville 

on leadership. 

„ 19. Defends the late dissolu- 

tion. 
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1874. 


March 20. On Mr. Butt’s Home Rule 
motion. 

30. On the Ashantee war. 

April 23. On Sir S. Northcote’s 
budget. 

24. On proposed vote of cen- 
sure on late^ government 
for dissolution. 

May. ‘ The Reply of Achilles to 
the envoys of Agamem- 
non’ in Contemporary 
Review. _ _ ^ 

Jime. ‘ Homer’s place in history 
in Contemporary Review. 
July ‘The place of Homer in 

history and in Egyptian 
chronology ’ in Contem- 
porary Revieiu. 

,, 6. Opposes the Scotch Church 

Patronage bill. 

9. Opposes Public Worship 
” Regulation bill, explains 

his Six Resolutions. 

14 21, 24. Opposes Endowed 

” ’ Schools Act Amendment 

bill. 

Protests against prema- 
ture annexation of Fiji. 

On PublicWorship Regula- 
tion bill. 

Visits Dr. Bollinger m 
Munich. 

‘ Ritualism and Ritual in 
Contemporary Review. 
Reviews Miss Yonge s 
Life of Bishop Patteson 
in Quarterly Review. 

The Vatican Decrees in 
their hearing on civil 
allegiance : a political 

expostulation. 

1875. 

‘ Speeches of Pope Pius ix. ’ 
in Quarterly^ Revieio. 

13 Announcesretirementfrora 

leadership. 

Vaticanism: an answer to 
replies and reproofs. 
March. Sells 11 Carlton House 
Terrace. 

21. Supports Burials bill._ 

‘ Life and Speeches ot the 
Prince Consort’ in Con- 
temporary Review. 

5, In support of Irish Sunday 
Closing bill. 

Criticises Sir S. North- 
cote’s budget. 


1875. 

Mav 27. Criticises Savings Bank 
bill. 

June 8. On National Debt (Sinking 
Fund) bill. 

July. ‘ Is the Church of England 
worth Preserving?’ in 
Contemporary Review. 
Lays foundation - stone of 
King’s School, Chester ; 
onEnglishpublic schools. 
At Hawarden on mental 
culture. 

‘ Italy and her Church’ in 
Church Quarterly Re- 

view. 

Nov. 11. Distributes prizes to 

science and art students 
at Greenwich : on educa- 
tion. 

Dec. Latin translation of ‘Art 

thou weary, art thou 

languid?’ in Contem- 
porary Revieio. 


Sept. 

>5 

Oct. 


14. 


Aug. 4. 

» 5 . 

Sept.7-25. 
Oct. 

n 

Nov. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


April 

May. 


7 . 


1876. 

Feb. 8. On the Andrassy note and 
the Crimean war. 

„ 16. Presented with freedom of 

” Turner’s Company: on 

city companies. 

21. On purchase of Suez Canal 
shares. 

. ‘ Homerology : I. Apollo ’ 

in Contemporary Re- 
vieio. 

6. On danger of future com- 
plications in Egypt. 

9. On Royal Titles Bill. 

23. In support of House of 
Charity at annual meet- 
ing in Soho. 

On third reading of Royal 
Titles bill. 

‘ Homerology : II. Hippos, 
the Horse. III. Diph- 
ros, the Chariot,’ in Con- 
temporary Review. 

23. On city of London com- 
panies. 

31. Presides at dinner in 
celebration 100th anni- 
versary of publication of 
Wealth of Nations. 

‘ Courses of Religious 
Thought’ in Contem- 
porary Revieio. 

‘ A Letter on Newman and 
Wesley ’ in Contem- 
porary Review. 


March 


> J 


April. 

May 

>> 

June. 
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July. 


ij 


99 


9 ) 

Aug. 


99 


Sept. 


»> 

Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


99 


99 


99 


Feb. 


99 

99 


1876. 


1877. 


‘ Homerology: IV. Athenfe. 
V. Aiolas,’ in Contem- 
'porary Review. 

‘ Lord Macaulay ’ in Quar- 
terly Review. 

‘ Memoir of Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D.,’ in Church 
Quarterly Review. 

6. Distributesprizes at King’s 
College : on knowledge. 

13. Distributes prizes at Lon- 
don Hospital Medical 
College : on medical 
education. 

21. On Turkish Loan of 1854. 

31. Defends Crimean war and 
European concert. 

17. On cottage gardening at 
Hawarden. 

19. Receives five hundred Lan- 
cashire liberals at Ha- 
warden. 

6. The Bulgarian Horrors 
and the Question of the 
East, published. 

9. OnBlackheath Common on 
Bulgarian atrocities. 

‘ Russian Policy and Deeds 
in Turkestan’ in Con- 
temporary Review. 

‘ TheHellenicFactorin the 
Eastern Problem ’ in 
Contemporary Revieio. 

Publishes, The Church of 
England and Ritualism. 

A Biographical Sketch of . 
Lord Lyttelton. 

Homeric Synchronism: an 
Inquiry into the Time 
and place of Homer. 


1877. 

‘ Life of the Prince Con- 
sort’ in Church Quar- 
terly Review. 

16. At Hawarden on the 
Turks, the Greeks, and 
the Slavs. 

22. At Bath railway station 
on Eastern Question. 

27. AtTaunton railway station 
on duty of England in 
Near East. 

3. Address to boys of Marl- 
borough College on value 
of simple habits. 

8. On Eastern Question, 

16. Attacks government’s 
Turkish policy. 


Feb. 28. In support of Servian Re- 
lief Fund at Grosvenor 
House. 

March. ‘On the influence of autho- 
rity in matters of 
opinion’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

Lessons in Massacre pub- 
lished. 

,, 22. On preaching at the City 

Temple. 

,, 23. Supports Mr. Fawcett’s 

resolution that Turkish 
promises without guar- 
antees are useless. 

Api'il 24. On a motion in favour of 
an Irish parliament. 

,, 30. Gives notice of five resolu- 

tions — on the Eastern 
Question. 

May. ‘Mentenegro; a sketch’ 
in Nineteenth Century, 

,, 7. Moves first of his resolu- 

tions. 

,, 12. On ceramic art at the 

Gymmodorian Society, 
London Institution. 

,, 14. Closes debate on his first 

resolution. 

„ 31. At Birmingham on the 

Eastern Question. 

June 1, At Bristol Street Board 
School, Birmingham, on 
Ireland and Irish repre- 
sentatives. Presented 
with address by the 
City : on municipal 

life. 

,, 4. Supports amendment to 

Universities bill, provid- 
ing that holy orders sliall 
not be a condition of 
holding any headship 
or fellowship. 

,, 30. Opens Caxton Exhibition : 

on the work of Caxton. 

July. ‘ Rejoinder on authority in 
matters of ojunion’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

‘Piracy in Borneo and the 
Operations of July 1849 ’ 
in Contemporary Re- 
view. 

„ 13. At Plymouth and Exeter 

on liberal party and 
Eastern Question. 

,, IG. On belialf of Bo.snian re- 
fugees at Willia’sRooin.s. 

,, 20. On Irish demand for jjar- 

don of Fenian convicts. 
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1877. 

Aug. ‘ Aggression on Egypt and 
Freedom in the East' in 
Nineteenth Century. 

„ 4, IS, 20. Receives deputa- 

tions of 5200 liberals at 
Hawarden on Eastern 
Question. 

Sept. 19. At Hawarden Grammar 
School on education. 

„ 27. At University College, 

Nottingham, on higher 
education. A t Alex- 
andra Hall on Eastern 
Question. 

Oct. ‘Thecoloursense’inNiue 
teenth Century. 

‘ The Dominions of the 
Odj^sseus and the island 
group of the Odyssey’ 
in Macmillan's Maqa- 
zine. 

Visits Ireland. 

‘The County Franchise 
and Mr. Lowe thereon’ 
in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Presented with freedom of 
Dublin: on Irish ques- 
tions. Entertained at 
luncheon by corporation 
of Dublin : on Irish 
municipalities. 

At Holyhead on Eastern 
Question. 

Elected Rector of Glasgow 
University, — Mr. Glad- 
stone, 1153 ; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, 609. 

'I 23. At Hawarden on Rus- 
sians, Turks, and Bui 
garians. 


.. 17 

Nov. 


.. 7 . 


1878. 


Feb. 


NIarch. 


„ 19. 

23. 


28. 


April. 


.. 12 , 

.. 15, 


Jan, 


1878. 


of 


tlie Prince 
Church 


’• 17 . 


» 30 . 


‘The Life 
Consort ’ in 
Quarterly Review. ‘ B-''® J 
words on the County 
Franchise ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. , , 

Comments on Sir S. NortU' 

cote’s explanation of tno 
government’s Eastei u 
policy. , 

At Corn Exchange, O.vfoni- 
on the vote of credit * 
six millions. AtP‘'N“'- | 

stonClub dinner out; - 
ning, Palmerston, ■'* 

liberal party. 


Ihe Peace to Come ’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

On Mr. Forster’s amend- 
ment against vote of 
credit. 

The Paths of Honour and 
M Shame ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

On Indian press law. 
Receives deputation of 
Greenwich liberals: on 
unpopularity of economy 
in public expendi- 
ture. 

To deputation from Leeds 
« the Eastern Question. 
Ihe Iris of Homer: and 
the relation of Genesis 
ix. 11-17 ’ in Contempor- 
ary Review. 

Supports Irish Sunday 
Closing bill. 

On Vaccination Law (Pen- 
alties) bill. 

On government and the 
Berlin Congress. 

On government’s Eastern 
policy in debate on 
calling out army re- 
serves. 

At Memorial Hall on 
Eastern Question at con- 
ference of 400 London 

nonconformistministers. 

May 21. Protests against use of 
Indian troops in Europe 
without consent of par- 
liament. 

Receives deputation of 
Scotch Presbyterian 
ministers: ontheEastem 
Question. 

Protests against despatch 
of Indian contingent to 
Malta. 

Liberty in the East and 
West in Nineteenth 
Century. 

On treaties of 1856 and 
1871. 

On a motion to appoint 
select committee on 
Scotch Church Patron- 
age act, 1874. 

Contributes paper to sym- 
posium,— ‘Is the popular 

judgmentofpoliticsmore 

just than that of the 
higher orders ? ’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 


1 . 

2 . 

5. 

8 . 

IS. 


23. 


27. 


Juue. 


13 . 


IS. 


July. 
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July G. 

11 . 


„ 15. 

„ 20 . 

23. 

„ SO. 

Aug. 6. 

,, 15. 

Sepfc. 

Oct. 


M 1-7. 
„ 31. 


Nov. 

„ 11 . 

» 30. 

Dec. 10. 
16. 


1878 . 

Ou Homer at Eton. 

In London on spendthrift 
administration of 
charity. 

Supports Irish Intermedi- 
ate Education bill. 

At Bermondsey on Anglo- 
Turkish convention. 

Moves address that pro- 
ceedings under Indian 
Vernacular Press Act 
be reported to parlia- 
ment. 

Criticises action of British 
plenipotentiaries at Ber- 
lin Congress. 

Criticises Sir S. North- 
cote’s finance. 

On art-labour at Hawar- 
den. 

‘ England’s Mission ’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

‘ The Sixteenth Century 
arraigned before the 
Nineteenth ; a Study 
on the Reformation ’ 
in Contemporary Re- 
view. 

Visits Isle of Man. 

At Rhyl on the political 
situation. 

‘Electoral Facts’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

At Buckley on books. 

At Greenwich on liberal 
organisation. At Wool- 
wich on Afghan war. 

On Afglian war and 
policy. 

Protests against charging 
Indian revenues with 
expenses of Afghan 
war. 

Publishes a Literary 
Primer on Homer. 

1879. 


Jan. 


‘ The Friends and Foes of 
Russia ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

Feb. 10. At Hawarden on Life and 
Labours of Dr. Hook. 

March. ‘ On Epithets of Movement 
in Homer’ in Nmeteenth 
Century. 

April 21. At Mentmoro on liberal 
party and foreign policy. 

,, 2S. On increase in national 

expenditure. 


1879 . 

May. ‘ Probability as the Guide 
of Conduct’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, 2. In favour of enabling Irish 

tenants to purchase their 
holdings. 

,, 5. In explanation and defence 

of his financial policy in 
1860. 

,, 13. Opposesresolution protest- 

ing againstgovernmeut’s 
abuse of prerogative of 
the crown. 

,, 19. On church home missions 

at Willis’s Rooms. 

June. ‘ Greece and the Treaty of 
Berlin ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, 11. On education at Mill Hill 

School. 

., 12. On financial condition of 

India. 

,, 14. On tendency of political 

life to mar a literary 
career at Savage Club. 

,, 20. On condition of Cyprus 

under English admini- 
stration. 

,, 24. Letter to Principal Rainy 

on Scotch disestablish- 
ment. 

July. ‘ The Evangelical Move- 

ment, its Parentage, 
Progress, and Issue ’ 
in British Quarterly 
Review. 

On Homer at Eton College. 
On unfulfilled stipulations 
of Berlin treaty. 

Aug. * The Country and the 

Government’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Opens Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion, Chester: on art and 
manufacture. 

At Chester on govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

At St. Pancras Avorkliouse. 
At Haw.ardun on garden 
cultiv.ation. 

Sept. 14 Oct. 21. TravellingiuBavaria 
and Italy. 

Oct. ‘ The Olympian System 

versus the Solar Theory ’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

Nov. 3. To students at Wellington 
College on knowledge, 

„ 25. At^MusicIlall, Edinbiirgl), 

ou i.ssues before the 
electors. 


5. 

oo 


11 . 


19. 

21 . 

2S. 
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'ri. 


27. 


1879. 

Nov. 26. At Dalkeitli on domestic 
questions. 

,, 27. At West Calder on right 

principles of foreign 
policy. 

,, 29. At Edinburgh on tory 

finance. In Waverley 
MarketonBalkan princi- 
palities. 

Dec. 5. Inaugural address at Glas- 
gow University. In St. 

, Andrew’s Hall on gov- 

ernment’s European, In- 
dian, and South African 
policies. 

Publishes Gleanings of Past 
Years, 184.3-79, in seven 
volumes. 

1880. 

Feb. ‘ Free trade, railways and 

thegrowth of commerce,’ 
in Nineteenth Cenhiry. 
At St. Pancras on ob- 
struction, liberal unity 
and errors of govern- 
ment. 

On rules dealing with ob- 
struction. 

March. ‘Russia and England’ in 

Nineteenth Century. 

,, 5. On motion in favour of 

local option. 

,, 11. Issues address to electors 

of Midlothian. 

,, 15. Criticises budget. 

„ 17. At Music Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on government’s 
eastern policy. 

„ 18. At Corstorphine on Anglo- 

Turkish convention. 

,, 18. At Batho on neglect of 

domestic legislation. 

,, 19. At Davidson s Mains on 

indictment of the gov- 
ernment, At Dalkeith 
on the government and 
class interests. 

j, 20. At Juniper Green, and at 
Balerno, replies to tory 
criticism of liberal 
party. At Midcalder 
on abridgment of rights 
of parliament. 

)> 22. At Gilmerton on church 

disestablishment. At 

' Loanhead on the eastern 

policy of liberal and tory 
parties. 

VOL. II. 


1880. 

March 23. At Gorebridge and at 
Pathhead, 

,, 25. At Penicuik on Cyprus. 

,, 30. At Stow on finance. 

April. ‘ Religion, Achaian and 

Semitic,’ in Nineteenth 
' Century. 

„ 2. At West Calder on liberal 

record and shortcomings 
of the government. 

,, 5. Elected for Midlothian : 

Mr. Gladstone, 1579 ; 
Lord Dalkeith, 1368. 

,, 7. Returns to Hawarden. 

,, 28. Second administration 

formed. 

May. Anonymous article, ‘The 

Conservative Collapse,’ 
in Fortnightly Review. 

,, 8. Returned unopposed for 

Midlothian. 

„ 11. Publication of correspon- 

dence with Count 
Karolyi, Austrian am- 
bassador. 

,, 16. Receives deputation of 

farmers' on agricultural 
reform. 

,, 20. On government’s Turkish 

policy. 

,, 21. Moves reference to com- 

mittee of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s claim to take 
his seat in parlia- 
ment. 

,, 25. On South African federa- 

tion. 

June 1. On government’s policy 
regarding Cyprus. 

,, 10. Introduces supplementary 

budget. 

,, 16. On reduction of European 

armaments. 

„ 18. On resolution in favour 

of local option. Moves 
second reading of 
Savings Banks bill. 

,, 22. On Resolution that Air. 

Bradlaugh be allowed to 
make a declaration. 

July 1. On Air. Bradlaugh’s case. 

„ 5, 26. On Compensation for 

Disturbances (Ireland) 
bill. 

,, 23. Explains government’s 

policy regarding Ar- 
menia. 

,, 30-Aug. 9. Confined to room 

by serious illness. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 4. Alakes sea trip 

3 X 
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Sept. 

Nov, 

Jan. 

9 9 

9 ) 

Feb. 

3 > 

March 

99 

99 

April 

99 

9 9 

May 

99 

99 

99 

99 

June 

99 

July 

99 

Aug. 

99 

Oct, 


1880. 


1881. 


in the Qraniully Castle 
round England and 
Scotland. 

4, On government’s Turkish 
policy, 

9. At lord mayor’s banquet 
on Ireland and foreign 
and colonial questions. 

1881. 

6. On Ireland. 

21. On annexation of Trans- 
vaal. 

28. On Irish Protection of 
Person and Property 
bill. 

3. Brings in closure resolu- 

tion. 

23. Falls in garden at Down- 

ing Street. 

15. Moves vote of condolence 

on assassination of 
Alexander li. 

16. On grant in aid of India 

for expenses of Afghan 
war. 

28. On county government 

and local taxation. 

4. Introduces budget. 

7. Brings in Land Law (Ire- 

land) bill 

26 and 27. On Mi'. Bradlaugh’s | 
case. 

2. Resigns personal trustee- 
ship of British Museum. 

4. Supports Welsh Sunday 

Closing bill. 

5, Supports vote of thanks 

on military operations 
in Afghanistan. 

9. Tribute to Lord Beacons- 

field. 

16, On second reading of Irish 
Land bill. 

10. On the law of entail. 

24. On Anglo - Turkish con- 

vention. 

25. On vote of censure on 

Transvaal. 

29. On third reading of Irish 

Laud bill. 

6. At Mansion House on 

fifteen months’ .adminis- 
tration. 

18. On Mr. Parnell’s vote of 
censure on the Irish 
executive. 

7, Presented with an address 

by corporation of Leeds ; 
on land and ‘fair trade’. 


At banquet in Old Cloth 
Hall on Ireland. 

Oct. 8. Presented with address by 
Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce ; on free trade. 
Mass meeting of 25,000 
persons in Old Cloth 
Hall on foreign and 
colonial policy. 

„ 13. Presented with address 

by city corporation at 
Guildhall: on Ireland 
and arrest of Mr, Par- 
nell. 

,, 27. At Knowsley on the aims 

of the Irish policy. 

Nov. 9, At lord mayor’s banquet 
on government’s Irish 
policy and parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

1882. 

Jan. 12. At Hawarden on agri- 
culture. 

,, 31. On local taxation to depu- 

tation from chambers of 
agriculture. 

Feb. 7. On Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. 

,, 9. On home rule amendment 

to address. 

,, 16. On the Irish demand for 

home rule, 

,, 20. Moves first of new pro- 

cedure rules. 

,, 21. On local taxation. 

,, 21 and 22. On Mr. Bradlaugh’s 

case, 

,, 27. Meeting of liberal party 

at Downing Street. On 
House of Lords’ com- 
mittee to inquire into 
Irish Land Act. 

,, 27. Moves I'esolution declaring 

parliamentary inquiry 
into Land Act injurious 
to interests of good 
government. 

March 3. On persecution of Jews in 
Russia. 

„ 6. Supports resolution for 

legislation on iiarliamen- 
tary oaths. 

,, 10. On proposed state acqui- 

sition of Irish railw.iys. 

,, 17. On British North Borneo 

Company’s charter. 

,, 21, On parliamentiiry reform, 

,, 23. On grant to Duke of 

Albany'. 

,, 30. On closure resolution. 
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1882. 

March 31. On inquiry into ecclcbi- 
astical commission. 

April 17. Opposes motion for release 

1*^ of Cetewayo. 

„ IS. On diplomatic communi- 

cations witli Vatican. 

,, 21. Introduces budLiot, 

,, 20. On the Irish Laud Act 

Amendment bill 

May 2. Statement on Irish jiolicy, 
announces release of 
‘su.spects,’ and re.sicn.i- 
tion of Mr. Forster. 

,, 4. On Mr. Forster’s resigna- 

tion. 

,, S. iloves adjournment of the 
House on assassination 
of Lord F. Cavendish 
and Mr. liurke. 

,, 15. Brings in Arrears of Rent 

(Ireland) bill. 

„ 19. On second reading of Pre- 

vention of Crime (Ire- 
land) bill. 

,, 22. On Arrears bill. 

,, 24. OnPreventionofCrimebill. 

,, 2(J-Juno 1. On government’s 

Egyptian imlicy. 

June 14. On Egyptian crisis. 

„ 17. On 2^1r. Briglrt’s resigna- 

tion. 

J uly 12. On bombardment of Ale.x- 
andria. 

>1 21. On third reading of 

Arrears bill. 

>) 2-1. Asks for vote of credit for 

£2,300,000. 

>1 27. Concludes debate on vote 

of credit. 

)> 28. On national expenditure. 

Aug. 8. On Lords’ amendment: to 
Arrears bill. 

)) 9. On suspension of Irish 

members, July 1. 

1 ) 16. On events leading to 

Egyptian war. 

Oct. 25-31, and Dec. 1. On twelve 

new rules of procedure. 

)) 26. Moves vote of thanks to 

forces engaged in 
Egyptian campaign. 

Nov. 24. Opposes demand for select 
committee on release of 
Mr. Parnell. 

Lee, 13, Celebrates political 
jubilee. 

1883. 

Jan. 6-16. Suffers from sleep- 
lessness at Hawarden. 


1883. 

Jan. 17. Leaves England for south 
of Fraiieo. 

iltirch 2. Returns to London. 

„ 14. Onlrisii Land Law (ISSl) 

Amendment bill. 

,, 16. On Boer invasion of 

Beehuanaland. 

April . 3. On Channel tunnel. 

,, 6. Oil increase in national 

expenditure. 

,, 17. On local taxation. 

,, 19. On Lords Alcester and 

M'ol.seley'.s annuity bills. 

,, 26. On I’arliamentary Oatlis 

Act (1866) Amendment 
bill. 

May 2. At National Liberal club 
on conservative legacy 
of ISSO and w'ork of 
liberal administration, 
18S0-18S3, 

,, 7. On Contagious Diseases 

Acts. 

,, 25. On reforms in Turkey. 

,, 29. Meeting of liberal party 

at foreign otlicc ; on 
state of public business. 

Juno 2. At Stall or d House; 

tribute to Garibaldi. 

,, 12. On revi.sion of purcliaso 

clauses of Land Act. 

,, 23, On withclraual of pro- 

visional agreement for 
second Suez canal. 

July 27. On India and payment for 
Egyptian campaign. 

,, 30. On future negotiations 

with Suez canal com- 
pany. 

x\ug. 6. On government’s Trans- 

vaal and Zululand 
policies. 

,, 6-7- On British occupation of 

Egypt. 

,, IS. Protests against violent 

speeches of Irish 
members. 

,, 21. On work of the session. 

Sept. Italian translation of 
Cowper’s hymn ; ‘ Hark 
my soul ! It is the 
Lord,’ in Nineteenth 
'Century. 

,, 8-21. In Pembroke Castle 

round coast of Scotland 
to Norway and Copen- 
hagen. 

,, 13. At Kirkwall : on changer 

during half century ot 
his political life. 
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1883. 

Sept. 18. Entertains the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia, 
the King and Queen of 
Denmark, at dinner on 
board Pembroke Castle 
in Copenhagen harbour. 

Dec. 22. At Hawarden, to deputa- 
tion of liberal working 
men on reform of the 
franchise. 

1884. 

Jan. 5. At Hawarden on condition 
of agriculture. 

,, 31. Receives deputations from 

Leeds conference, etc., 
on Eranchise bill. 

Feb. 11 and 21. On Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
attempt to take the 
oath. 

,, 12. On Egyptian and Soudan 

policy in reply to vote 
of censure. 

,, 13. On I’e-establishment of 

grand committees. 

,, 25. Moves resolution of thanks 

to Speaker Brand on his 
retirement. 

,, 28. E.vplain3 provisions of 

Representation of the 
People (Franchise) bill. 

March 3. In defence of retention of 
Suakin. 

,, 6. On government’s Egyptian 

policy. 

,, 10-19. Confined to his room, 

by a chill. 

,, 19 to April 7. Recuperates at 

Coombe Warren. 

,, 31. On death of Duke of 

Albany. 

April 3. On General Gordon’s 
mission in Soudan. 

,, 7. On second reading of 

Franchise bill. 

May 12. On vote of censure regai’d- 
ing General Gordon. 

,, 27. On Egyptian financial 

affairs. 

June 10. Opposes amendment to 
Franchise bill granting 
suffrage to women. 

,, 23. On terms of' agreement 

with France on Egypt. 

,, 26. On third reading of Finn- 

chise bill. 

July 8. On second reading of Lou- 
don Government bill. 

,, 10. Meeting of the liberal 

party : on rejection of 


1884. 

Franchise bill by House 
of Lords. 

July 11. On negotiations with Lord 
Cairns on Franchise bill. 

,, IS. At Eighty club on relation 
of politics of the past to 
politics of the future. 

Aug. 2. On failure of conference 
on Egj'ptian finance. 

,, 11. On Lord Northbrook’s 

mission to Egypt. 

,, 30. At Corn Exchange, Edin- 

burgh, on Lords and 
Franchise bill. 

Sept. 1. At Corn Exchange, Edin- 
burgh, in defence of his 
administration. 

,, 2. In Waverley Market on 

demand of Lords for 
dissolution. 

,, 26. Returns to Hawarden. 

16. Cuts first sod on Wirral 
railway ; on railway 
enterprise. 

23. On Franchise bill. 

28. Defends Lord Spencer’s 
Irish administration. 

4. Lays foundation stone of 
National Liberal club: 

. on libei-al administra- 
tions of past half cen- 
tury. ' 

6 and 10. On second reading 
of Franchise bill. 

21. On Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion for reform of 
House of Lords. 

Dec. 1. Brings in Redistribution 
bill. 

4. On second reading of Re- 
distribution bill. 


1885. 

Feb. 23. On vote of censure on 
Soudan policy. 

March 26. iMoves ratification of 
Bgi^ptian financial 
agreement. 

April 9. Announces occupation of 
Penjdeh by Russians. 

16. In defence 


Oct. 


9> 

Nov. 


n 


Loan bill. 

• f 

21. 

Asks for vote of credit for 



war preparations. 

f} 

27. 

On Soudaiv and Afghan- 



istan. 

May 

4. 

^'tnnounccs agreement 


with Russia on Afghan 
boundary dispute. 
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1885. 

May 14. On Princess Beatrice’s 
dowry. 

June 8. Defends increase of duties 
on beer and spirits. 

,, 9. Resignation of govern- 

ment. 

,, 24. Reads correspondence on 

crisis. 

July 6. On legislation on parlia- 
mentary oaths. 

,, 7. On intentions of the new 

government. 

Aug. S-Sept. 1. In Norway. 

Sept. 17. Issues address to Mid- 
lotliian electors. 

Nov. ‘ Dawn of Creation and of 
Worship,’ in Nineteenth 
Gentuvy. 

,, 9. At Albert Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on proposals of 
Irish part}'. 

,, 11. At Free Assembly Hall, 

Edinburgh, on disestab- 
lishment. 

,, 17. AtWest Calderon Ireland, 

foreign policy, and free 
trade. 

,, 21. At Dalkeith on finance 

and land reform. 

. „ 23. At inauguration of Market 

Cross, Edinburgh : on 
history of the cross. 

„ 24. At Music Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on tory tactics 
and Mr. Parnell’s 
charges. 

,, 27. Elected for Midlothian; 

Mr. Gladstone, 7879 ; 
Mr. Dalrymple, 3248. 

1886. 

Jan. ‘ Proem to Genesis : a Plea 
for a Fair Trial,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

„ 21. On government’s policy in 

India, the Near East 
and Ireland. 

)> 26. In support of amendment 

for allotments. 

Feb. 3. Third administration 
formed. 

>) 4. Issues address to electors 

of Midlothian. 

>> 10. Returned unopposed for 

Midlothian. 

» 22. On comparative taxation 

of England and Ireland. 
On annexation of Bur- 
mah. 


1886. 

Feb, 23. On Ireland’s contribution 
to imperial revenue. 

March 4. On condition of Ireland. 

,, 6-12. Confined to his room by 

a cold. 

April 6. On death of Mr. W. E. 
Forster. 

,, 8. Brings in Government of 

Ireland (Home Rule) 
bill. 

„ 13, On first reading of Home 

Rule bill. 

,, 16. Explains provisions of . 

Irish Land Purchase 
bill. 

May 1. Issues address to electors 
of Midlothian on Home 
Rule bill. 

,, 10. Moves second reading of 

Home Rule bill, 

,, 27. Meeting of liberal party at 

the foreign office; on 
the Home Rule bill. 

,, 28. Explains intentions re- 

garding the Home Rule 
bill. 

June 7-8. Concludes debate on 
Home Rule bill, 

,, 10. Announces dissolution of 

parliament, 

,, 14. Issues address to electors 

of Midlothian. 

„ 18. At Music Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on home rule. 

,, 21. At Music Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on home rule. 

,, 22. At Glasgow, on home rule. 

, , 25. At Free Trade Hall, Man- 

chester, on home rule. 

,, 28. At Liverpool, on Ulster 

and home rule. 

July 2. Returned unopposed for 
Midlothian and Leith. 

,, 20. Resignation of third ad- 

ministration. 

Aug. 19-24. On government’s Irish 
policy. 

,, 25. Leaves England for 

Bavaria. 

,, 28. ‘ The Irish Question (1) 

History of an Idea (2) 
Lessons of the Election,' 
published. 

Sept. 19. Returns to London. 

„ 20. On Tenants Relief (Ire- 

land) bill. 

Oct. 4. At Hawarden. Receives 
address signed by 
400,000 women. of Ire- 
land ; on home rule. . 
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1887. 

Jan, ^ Loclcsley HdU and the 
Jubilee,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, . 27. Tribute to memory of 
Lord Iddesleigh. 

,, 27. On Lord Eandolph 

Clnu’ohill’s retirement 
and Ireland. 

Feb. ‘ Notes and Queries on the 
Irish Demand,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

March. ‘ The Greater Gods of 
Olympus: (1 )Poseidon,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

,, 17. To the liberal members for 

Yorkshire ; on home 
rule. 

,, 24. On the exaction of ex- 

cessive rents. 

,, 29. On Criminal Law Amend- 

ment (Ireland) bill, 

April ‘The History of 1852-60 
and Greville’s Latest 
Joui'nals,’ in English 
Historical Review. 

„ 18. On second reading of 

Criminal Law Amend- 
ment bill. 

,, 19. At Eighty club on liberal 

unionist grammar of dis- 
sent. 

,, 25. Criticises Mr. Goschen’s 

budget. 

May ‘ The Greater Gods of 
Olympus: (2) Apollo,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

„ 5. Moves for select committee 

to inquire into the Times 
articles on ‘ Parncllism 
and Crime.’ 

,, 11. At Dr. Parker’s house on 

Ireland. 

,, 31. On Crimes bill at I fa war- 

den. 

June. Eeviews Mr. Lecky’s His- 

tory of England in the 
Eighteenth Century in 
Nineteenth Century. 

,, ‘The Great Olympian 

Sedition,’ in Contempor- 
ary Review. 

,, 4. At Swansea, on We).sh 

nationality, Welsli 
grievances, and the Iri.sh 
Crimes bill. 

,, 6. At Singleton Abbey on 

home rule and retention 
of Irish members. 

,, 7. At Cardiff on home rule. 

July ‘The Greater Gods of] 


1887. 

Olympus: (3) Athene,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

2. To the liberal members for 
Durham on Lord Har- 
tington’s Irish record. 

7. Moves rejection of Irish 
Criminal Law Amend- 
ment bill. 

9, Presented at Dollis Hill 
with address signed by 
10,689 citizens of New 
York. 

14. On second reading of the 
Irish Land bill. 

16. At National Liberal club : 
on Ireland and home 
rule movement in Scot- 
land and Wales. 

29. At Memorial Hall on the 
lessons of b 3 ’e-elections. 

Aug. ‘Mr. Lecky and Political 
Morality, ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, 16. Lays first cylinder of rail- 

way bridge over the Dee: 
on railway enterprise 
and the Channel tunnel. 

,, 25. On proclamation of Irisli 

land league. 

,, 30. At Hawarden on Queen 

Victoria’s reign. 

Sept. ‘ Electoral Facts of 1887,’ 

in Nineteenth Century. 

,, 12. On riot at Mitchelstown, 

Ireland. 

Oct. ‘Ingram’s History of the 

Irish Union,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, 4. At Hawarden on the ab- 

solutist methods of 
government. 

,, IS. At National Liberal Fede- 
ration, Nottinghamj on 
conduct of Irish police. 

„ 19. At Skating Eink, Notting- 

liam, on homo rule. 

„ 20. At Drill Hall, Derby, on 

Ireland. 

Nov. ‘An Olive Branch from 

America,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

Dec. 27. At Dover, on free trade 
and Irish Crimes Act. 

,, 28. Leaves England for Italy. 

18S8. 

Jam ‘ A reply (o Dr. Ingram,’ 
in We^lmitutcr Revicio. 

Feb. ‘The Homeric Hero,' in 

Contemporary Review. 
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1888. 

Feb. 8. Returns to London. 

. 17. On coercion in Ireland. 

March. ‘Further Rotes and 
Queries on the Irish De- 
mand,’ in Contemporary 
jReview. 

,, 23. On perpetual pensions. 

April 9. On the budget. 

„ 11. At National Liberal Club 

on the budget and Local 
Government bill. 

,, 23. Moves an amendment in 

favour of equalising the 
death duties on real and 
personal property. 

25. On second reading of 
County. Government 
(Ireland) bill. 

May. * Robert Elsmere, and the 
Battle of Belief,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, A reply to Colonel Inger- 

soll on ‘Christianity,’ in 
North American Revieio. 

,, 1. On government control of 

railways. 

,, 2. Opens Gladstone library at 

National Liberal club : 
on books. 

, , 9. At Memorial Hall on Irish 

question. 

), 26. At Hawarden condemns 

licensing clauses of Local 
Government bill. 

,) 30. Receives deputation of 

1500 Lancashire liberals 
at Hawarden. 

June 18. On death of German 

Emperor. 

M 26. Conaemns administration 
of Irish criminal law. 

ij 27. On Channel Tunnel bill. 

/, 30. At Hampstead on Ireland 

and the bye-elections. 

July. ‘The Elizabethan Settle- 
ment of Religion,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

1 ) 6. On payment of members. 

)> IS. To liberal members for 

Northumberland and 
Cumberland on Parnell 
commissionand retention 
of Irish members. 

)i 23. On second reading of 
Parnell Commission bill. 

ji 25. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
presented with ^ their 
portraits on entering on 
fiftieth 3 ’ear of married 
life. 


1888. 

July SO. On composition of Parnell 
commission. 

Aug. 20. Receives deputation of 
1500 liberals at HaAvar- 
den ; on conservative 
government of Ireland. 

,, 23. At Hawarden on spade 

husbandry and the cul- 
tivation of fruit. 

Sept. ‘ Mr. Forster and Ireland,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

,, 4. At Wrexham on Irish and 

Welsh home rule. 

,, 4. At the Eisteddfod on Eng- 

lish feeling towards 
Wales. 

Nov. ‘ Queen Elizabeth and the 
Church of England,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

,, 5. At Town Hall, Birming- 

ham, on liberal unionists 
and one man one vote. 

,, 6. To deputation at Birming- 

ham on labour represen- 
tation and payment of 
members. 

,, 7. At Bingley Hall, Birming- 

ham, on Irish question. 

„ 8. To deputation of Birming- 

ham Irish National club 
on Irish grievances. 

,, 19. On Irish Land Purchase 

bill. 

Dec. 3. On Mi-. Balfour’s adminis- 
tration of Ireland. 

,, 15. At Limehouse Town Hall 

on necessary English 
i-eforms and the Irish 
question. 

,, 17. On English occupation of 

Suakin. 

,, 19. Leaves England for 

Naples. 

1889. 

Jan. ‘ Daniel O’Connell,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

Feb. RevieAvs Divorce by Mar- 
garet Lee in Nineteenth 
Century. 

„ 20. Returns to London. 

March 1. On conciliatory measures 
in administration of 
Ireland. 

,, 29. On death of John Bright. 

April. Reviews For the Right in 
Nineteenth Century. 

,, 4. On £21,000,000 for naval 

defence. 

„ 9. On Scotch home rule. 
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1889. 

‘ Italy in 1888-89,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

5. On second I’eading of 
Welsh Education bill. 

I. Moves amendment to Mr. 
Goschen’s proposed 
death duties on estates 
above £10,000. 

i. At Southampton on lessons 
of the bye-elections. 

L At Romsey on Rord Pal- 
merston. 

S. At Weymouth on shorter 
parliaments and Ireland. 

). At Torquay on Ireland. 

t. At Ealmouth and Redruth 
on Ireland. 

5. At Truro, St, Austell, and 
Bodmin on Ireland, one 
man one vote, the death 
duties, etc. 

L At Launceston on dis- 
sentient liberals. 

:. AtDrillHall,Plymouth,on 
home rule. 

At Shaftesbury and 
Gillingham on the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

‘Plain Speaking on the 
Irish Union,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

i. Presented with freedom of 
Cardiff : on free trade ; 
on foreign opinion of 
English rule in Ireland. 

. Golden wedding celebrated 
in London. 

. Speech on royal grants. 

‘ Phoenician Affinities of 
Ithaca,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

. AtHawardenoncottagegar- 
dens and. fruit culture. 

. Celebration of golden 
wedding at Hawarden. 

'. Entertained in Paris by 
Society of Political 
Economy. 

. At Hawarden on dock 
strike and bimetallism. 

‘The Triple Alliance and 
Italy’s Place in it,’ by 
Outidanos, in Contempo- 
rary lieview. 

Reviews Journal de Marie 
Ba-JihirtseJ}' in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

, At Southport on Ireland. 

. Opens literary institute at 
Saltuey, Chester. 


22 

,, — 
Feb. 5. 


„ 11 . 


March. 


26. 

April 24. 

May 2. 

12 . 
,, 4 — 


„ IG. 


1889. 

‘The English Church under 
Henry the Eighth,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

‘ The Question of Divorce,’ 
in North American 
lievieio. 

Reviews MemoHals of a 
Southern Planter in 
Nineteenth Century. 

1. At Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on liberal union- 
.ists and foreign polic}’’. 

!. In Free Trade Hall on 
government of Ireland. 

L At luncheon at Town Hall 
on city of Manchester, 

1890. 

‘ A Defence of Free Trade,’ 
in North American Jtie- 
vieio, 

‘The Melbourne Govern- 
ment : its Acts and Per- 
sons,’ in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

At Hawarden on the effect 
of free trade on agri- 
culture. 

. At Chester on Ireland. 

. At O.xford Union on 
vestiges of Assyrian 
mythology iu Homer. 

. On motion declaring publi- 
cation by Times of 
forged Parnell letter to 
be breach of privilege. 

‘ On Books and the Housing 
of Them,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

On report of Parnell com- 
mission. 

At National Liberal club 
on report of Parnell 
commission. 

At Guy’s Hospital on the 
medical profe-ssion. 

On second i-eading of Pur- 
chase of Lmd (Ireland) 
bill. 

On disesUblishment of 
church of Scotland. 

On free trade at Prince's 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

On Local Taxation Duties 
■bill. 

At Norwich on Parnell 
commis-siou, land pur- 
chase and licen.sing 
quc.stion. 

At Loweaioft on .Siheriau 
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1890. 


1890. 


atrocities aud the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

April 27. Receives 10,000 liberals at 
Hawarden : on Mitcliels- 
town, Irish Land bill, 
and Licensing bill. 

June 5. On Channel Tunnel bill. 

,, 13. On Local Taxation Duties 

bill. 

,, 18. To depositors in railways’ 

savings banks : on tlirift. 

July 17. At Burlington School, 
London, on the educa- 
tion of women. 

,, 24. On Anglo-German Agree- 

ment bill. 

,, 30, To Wesleyans at National 

Liberal club on Maltese 
marriage question, and 
Ireland. 

Aug. 21. At Hawarden on cottage 
gardening and fruit 
farming. 

„ 30. ‘Dr. Dellinger’s Posthu- 

mous Remains,’ in the 
Speaker. 

Sept. 12. At Dee iron works on in- 
dustrial progress. 

Oct. 21. At Corn Exchange, Edin- 
burgh, on government’s 
Irish administration. 

,, 23. At West Calder on con- 

dition of working classes 
and Ireland. 

,, 25. At Dalkeith on home rule 

for Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

,, 27. At Music Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on retention of 
Irish members, pro- 
cedure and obstruction. 

,, 29. At Dundee on free trade 

and the McKinley tariff. 
Opens Victorian Art 
Gallery : on apprecia- 
tion of beauty. 

Nov. ‘ Mr. Carnegie’s Gospel of 
Wealth,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, 24. Letter to Mr. Morley on 

Mr. Parnell and leader- 
ship of Irish party. 

Dec. 1. Publishes reply to Mr. 

Parnell’s manifesto to 
Irish people. 

> , 2. On Purchase of Land (Ire- 

land) bill. 

j, 11. At Retford on Mr. Par- 
nell and the home rule 
cause. 


Publishes The Impreg.- 
liable Nock of Holy 
Scripture, a reprint of 
articles in Good Words. 

Landmarks of Homeric 
Study, together luith an 
Essay on the Points of 
Contact between the 
Assyrian Tablets and 
the Homeric Text. 

1891. 

Jan. 27. Supports motion to ex- 
punge from journals of 
the House the Brad- 
laugh resolution (1881). 

Feb. ‘ Professor Huxley and the 
Swine-Miracle,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, 4. Moves second reading of 

Religious Disabilities 
Removal bill. 

,, 13. Opens free library in St. 

Martin’s Lane : on free 
libraries. 

,, 10. Condemns action of Irish 

executive in Tipperary 
trials. 

,, 20. On disestablishment of 

church in Wales. 

,, 27. On taxation of land. 

March 3. On registration reform. 

,, 14. At Eton College on 

Homeric Artemis. 

,, 17. At Hastings on Mr. 

Goschen’s finance, Irish 
policy, and the career 
of Mr. Parnell. 

May. ‘AMemoir of John Murray,’ 

in Murray's Magazine. 

June 19. At St. James’s Hall, at 
jubilee of Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund, on de- 
velopment of colonial 
church. 

July 4. Death of W. H. Glad- 
stone. 

,, 15. At Hawarden on fifty 

years of progress. 

Sept. ‘ ElectoralFacts, No.III.j’- 

in Nineteenth Century. 

Oct. ‘ On the Ancient Beliefs in 

a Future State, ’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, 1. At jubilee of Glenalmond 

College on study of 
nature and the clerical 
profession. 

,, 2. At Newcastle on the 

liberal programme. 
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1889. 

‘ Italy in 1888-89,’ in Nine- 
■ teenth Century. 

I. On second reading of 
Welsh Education bill. 

. Moves amendment to Mr. 
Goschen’s proposed 
death duties on estates 
above £10,000. 

. At Southampton on lessons 
of the bye-elections. 

. At Romsey on Lord Pal- 
merston, 

. At Weymouth on shorter 
parliaments and Ireland. 

L At Torquay on Ireland. 

. At Ealmouth and Redruth 
on Ireland. 

. At Truz'o, Sfc. Austell, and 
Bodmin on Ireland, one 
man one vote, the death 
duties, etc. 

. At Launceston on dis- 
sentient liberals, 

. AtDrillHall, Plymouth, on 
home rule. 

. At Shaftesbury and 
Gillingham on the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

‘ Plain Speaking on the 
Irish Union,’ in Nine- 
teenth Genttiry. 

Presented with freedom of 
Cardiff : on free trade ; 
on foreign opinion of 
English rule in Ireland. 

. Golden wedding celebrated 
in London. 

. Speech on royal gi-ants. 

‘Phoanician Affinities of 
Ithaca,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

AtHawardenoneottagegar- 
dens and. fruit culture. 

. Celebration of golden 
wedding at Ilawarden. 

. Entertained in Paris by 
Society of Political 
Economy. 

. At Ilawarden on dock 
strike and bimetallism. 

‘The Triple Alliance and 
ItaL'^’s Place in it,’ by 
Outidanos, in Contempo- 
rary lie view. 

Reviews Journal de Marie 
Bashhirtseff in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

. At Southport on Ireland. 

Opens literary institute at 
Saltney, Cliester. 


„ 3. 


„ 9. 


22 

,, — 

Feb. 5. 


„ 11 . 


March. 


„ 3. 

24. 


,. 26. 
April 24. 

May 2. 
12 . 
„ ir». 
„ 16. 


1889. 

‘ The English Church under 
Henry the Eighth,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

‘ The Question of Divorce,’ 
in North American 
Beview. 

Reviews Memorials of a 
Southern Planter in 
Nineteenth Century. 

. At Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on liberal union- 
ists and foreign policy. 

In Free Trade Hall on 
government of Ireland. 

At luncheon at Town Hall 
on city of Manchester. 

1890. 

‘ A Defence of Free Trade,’ 
in North Amencan Me- 
view. 

‘ The Melbourne Govern- 
ment ; its Acts and Pei’- 
sons,’ in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

At Hawarden on the effect 
of free trade on agri- 
culture. 

At Chester on Ireland. 

At O.'cford Union on 
vestiges of Assyrian 
mythology in Homer. 

On motion declaring publi- 
cation by Times of 
forged Parnell letter to 
be breach of privilege. 

‘ On Books and the Housing 
of Them,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

On report of Parnell com- 
mission. 

At National Liberal club 
on report of Parnell 
commission. 

At Guy’s Hospit.al on the 
medical profession. 

On second reading of Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) 
bill. 

On disestablishment of 
church of Scotland. 

On free trade at Prince’s 
ILill, Piccadilly. 

On Local Ta-vation Duties 
bill. 

At Norwich on Parnell 
commis.sion, land pur- 
chase and licensing 


(juestion. 

„ 17, At Lowestoft on Siberian 
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^ 890 . 

atrocities and the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

April 27. Receives 10,000 liberals at 
Hawarden : on Mitchels- 
town, Irish Land bill, 
and Licensing bill. 

June 5. On Channel Tunnel bill. 

,, 13. On Local Taxation Duties 

bill. 

„ 18. To depositors in railways’ 

savings banks : on thrift. 

July 17. At Burlington School, 
London, on the educa- 
tion of women. 

,, 24. On Anglo-German Agree- 

ment bill. 

,, 30. To Wesleyans at National 

Liberal club on Maltese 
marriage question, and 
Ireland. 

Aug. 21. At Hawarden on cottage 
gardening and fruit 
farming. 

„ 30. ‘Dr. Dellinger’s Posthu- 

mous Remains,’ in the 
Speaker. 

Sept. 12. At Dee iron works on in- 
dustrial progress. 

Oct. 21. At Corn Exchange, Edin- 
burgh, on government’s 
Irish administration. 

,, 23. At West Calder on con- 

dition of working classes 
and Ireland. 

,, 25. At Dalkeith on home rule 

for Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

,, 27. At Music Hall, Edin- 

burgh, on retention of 
Irish members, pro- 
cedure and obstruction. 

,, 29. At Dundee on free trade 

and the McKinley tariff. 
Opens Victorian Art 
Gallery : on apprecia- 
tion of beauty. 

Nov. ‘Mr. Carnegie’s Gospel of 
Wealth,’ in Ninettenth 
Century. 

„ 24. Letter to !Mr. Morley on 

Mr. Parnell and le-ader- 
ship of Irish party. 

Dec. 1. Publishes reply to Mr. 

Parnell’s manifesto to 
Irish people. 

,, 2. On Purchase of Land (Ire- 

land) bill. 

„ 11. At Retford on Mr. Par- 

nell and the homo rule 
cause. 


1890. 

Publishes The Impreg~ 
naile Itock of Holy 
Scripture, a reprint of 
articles in Good Words. 

Landmarks of Homeric 
Study, together luith an 
Essay on the Points of 
Contact ietween the 
Assyrian Tablets and 
the Homeric Text. 

1891. 

Jan. 27. Supports motion to ex- 
punge from journals of 
the House the Brad- 
laugh resolution (1881). 

Feb. ‘ Professor Huxley and the 
Swine-Miracle,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

„ 4. Moves second reading of 

Religious Disabilities 
Removal bill. 

,, 13. Opens free library in St. 

Martin’s Lane ; on free 
libraries. 

,, 16. Condemns action of Irish 

executive in Tipperary 
trials. 

,, 20. On disestablishment of 

church in Wales. 

,, 27. On taxation of land. 

March 3. Oil registration reform. 

,, 14. At Eton College on 

Homeric Artemis. 

,, 17. At Hastings on Mr. 

Gosehen’s finance, Irish 
policy, and the career 
of Mr. Parnell. 

May. ‘AMemoir of John Murray,’ 
in Murray's Magazine. 

June 19. At St. James’s Hall, at 
jubilee of Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund, on de- 
velopment of colonial 
church. 

July 4. Death of W. H. Glad- 
stone. 

,, 15. At Hawarden on fifty 

years of progress. 

Sept. ‘ EleetoralFacts, No. III.,’’ 

in Nineteenth Century. 

Dei'. ‘ On the Ancient Beliefs in 
a Future State,’ in iVfne- 
teenth Centia-y. 

,, 1. At jubilee of Glenalmond 

College on study of 
nature and the clerical 
profession. 

„ 2. At Newcastle on the 

liberal programme. 
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1891 . 

Nov. 3. At Newcastle on local self 
government and free- 
dom. of trade. 

Nov. 2S. At Wirral on home rule. 

At Sunlight Soap works 
on profit-sharing and co 
operation. 

Dec. 11. At Holborn Restaurant to 
conference of labourers 
on rural reforms." 

,, 15. Leaves London for Biar- 

ritz. 

1892 . 

Feb. -May. ‘On the Olympian Re- 
ligiouj’ in North Ameri- 
can Jteview. 

,, 29. Returns to London. 

March 3. Opposes grant of £20,000 
for survey of Uganda 
railway. 

,, IG. On Welsh Land Tenure 
bill. 

,, 24. On Small Agricultural 

Holdings bill. 

,, 28. On Indian Councils Act 

(1861) Amendment bill. 

April. Reviews The Platform, 
its Pise and Progress, in 
Nineteenth Gentnry. 

,, 28. On Church Discipline (Im- 

morality) bill. 

May 24. On Local Government (Ire- 
land) bill. 

,, 31. At Memorial Hall on 

London government. 

June. ‘Did Dante Study in Ox- 
ford V in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, 5. At Dalkeith on Scotch 

home rule and disestab- 
lishment. 

Receives deputation from 
London trades council 
on Eight Hours bill. 

To nonconformists at 
Clapham on Ulster ami 
home rule. 

Issues address to electors 
of Midlothian. 

Struck in the eye by piece 
of gingerbroail in 
Chester. At Liber.al 
club on the general 
election, the appeal to 
religious bigotry, and 
disestablishment. 

30. At Edinburgh ilusic Hall 
on Lord Salisbury’s 
inanife.sto, home rule, j 


16 . 

18, 

24. 

25. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb, 


1892 ., 

and retention of Irish 
members. 

2. At Glasgow on Orangeism 
and home rule. 

4. At Gorebridge on labour 

questions. 

6. At Corstorphine on gov- 

ernment’s record. 

7. At West Calder on pro- 

tection, the hours of 
labour and home rule. 

11. At Penicuik on conserva- 

tive responsibility "for 
recent wars, finance, 
disestablishment, and 
Irish question. 

13. Elected for Midlothian: 
Mr. Gladstone, 5845 ; 
Colonel Wauchope,5155. 
9. On vote of want of con- 
fidence. 

15. Fourth administration 
formed. 

24. Returned unopposed for 
Midlothian. 

29. Knocked down by heifer 
in Hawarden Park, 

5. A paper on Archaic Greece 

and the East read be- 
fore Congress of Orien- 
talists. 

12. At Carnarvon on case of 

Wales. 

‘A Vindicatioir of Homo 
Rule : a Reply to the 
Duke of Argyll,’ in 
North A nierican Review. 
22. Cuts first sod of the new' 
Clieshire railway : on 
migration of population 
and mineral produce of 
IVales. 

24. Delivers Romanes lecture 
at Oxford on Ifistory of 
Universities. 

3. Presented with freedom of 
Liverpool : on liistory 
of Liverpool and Man- 
chester siiip canal 
21. Leaves England for 
Biarritz. 

1893. 

10. Returns to England. 

31. Replies to Mr. Balfour’s 
criticisms on the 
addre.ss. 

3. On l'»[r. Labouchere'a 
amendment in favour of 
evacuation of Uganda. 
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1893. 


1898. 


Feb. S. ' On amendment praying for 
immediate legislation 
for agricultural 
labourers. 

,, 11. On motion for restriction 

of alien immigration. 

„ 13. Brings in Government of 

Ireland ( Home Rule) bill. 

„ 28. On motion for interna- 

tional monetary con- 
ference. 

Marcli 3. Receives deputation from 

i the miners’ federation 

on Eight Hours bill. 

j, 20. On Sir Gerald Portal’s 

mission to Uganda. 

,, 27. Meeting of the liberal 

party at foreign office ; 
on programme for 
session. 

„ 27. On Mr. Balfour’s motion 

censuring action of Irish 
executive. 

,, 28. Receives deputations from 

Belfast manufacturei's 
and city of London 
merchants protesting 
against home rule. 

April 6. Moves second reading of 
Home Rule bill. 

„ 19. Receives a deputation from 

the miners’ National 
Union on Eight Hours 
bill. 

„ 21. Replies to criticisms on 

Home Rule bill. 

May 1. On the occupation of 

Egypt. 

,, 2. Receives a deputation of 

the Mining Association 
in opposition to Eight 
Hours bill. 

,, 3. On second reading of 

Miners' Eight Hours 
bill. 

„ 11. Replies to Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s speech on first 
clause of Home Rule bill. 

,, 23. Opens Hawai'den institute: 

on the working classes. 

>, 29. At Chester on Home Rule 

bill. 

June. ‘ Some Eton Translations,’ 
in Gontem'porary Review. 

n 16. On arbitration between 

England and United 
States. 

„ 22. Statement regarding the 

financial clauses of Home 
Rule bill. 


June 28. Moves resolution for clos- 
ing debate on committee 
stage of Home Rule bill. 

July 12. Announces government's 
decision regarding the 
retention of Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster. 

,, 14. Moves address of congra- 

tulation on marriage of 
Duke of York. 

,, 21. Moves a new clause to 

Home Rule bill regulat- 
ing financial relations. 

Aug. 5. At Agricultural Hall, Is- 
lington, on industry and 
art. 

,, 30. Moves third reading of 

Home Rule bill 

Sept. 27. At Edinburgh on House 
of Lords and the Home 
. Rule bill. 

Nov. 9. On Matabeleland and the 
chartered company. 

Deo. 19. On naval policy of the 
government. 

1894. 

Jan. 13. Leaves England for 
Biarritz. 

Feb. 10. Returns to England. 

March 1 . On the Lords’ amendments 
to Parish Councils bill. 

3. Resigns the premiership. 

7. Confined to bed by severe 
cold. 

17. At Brighton. Letter to 
Sir John Cowan — his 
farcAvell to jiarliament- 
ary life. 

‘ The Love Odes of Horace 
— five specimens,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

3. At Prince’s Hall on life 
and work of Sir Andrew 
Clark. 

24. Right eye operated on for 
cataract. 

7. Announces decision not to 
seek re-election to par- 
liament. 

* The Place of Heresy and 
Schism in the Modern 
Christian Church,’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

14. On cottage gardening at 
Haward,en. 

16. Receives deputation of 
1500 liberals from Tor- 
quay at Hawarden. 


yj 

May 

>9 

9 9 

July 

Aug. 

99 

99 
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1894. 


1896. 


Sept. ‘ The True and False Con- 
ception of the Atone- 
ment/ in Nintleenlh 
Century. 

Dec. 29. Receives deputation from 
the Armenian national 
church at Hawarden. 

1895. 

Jan. 7. Presented with an album 
by Irish-Americans : in 
favour of Irish unity. 

,, 8. Leaves England for south 

of France. 

March. Publishes 'The Psalter loith 
a concordance. 

, , ‘ The Lord’s Day / in Church 

Monthly ; concluded in 
April number. 

,, 23. Returns to England from 

France. 

,, 15. At Hawarden to a deputa- 

tion of Leeds and Hud- 
dersfield liberal clubs: 
on English people and 
political power, and on ■ 
advantages of libraries, j 

June 12-24. Cruise in Tantallon '■ 
Castle to Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, and Kiel. 

July 1. Farewell letter to Mid- 
lothian constituents. 

Aug. 0 . At Hawarden on small 
holdings and his old 
age. 

,, 6. At Chester on Armenian 

question. 

Nov. ‘ Bishop Butler and his 

Censors,’ in Nineteenth 
Oentun/ ; concluded in 
December number. 

Dec. 28. Leaves England for ! 

Biarritz and Cannes. ! 

1896. 

Feb. Publishes The of 

Bishop Butler. 

• March 10. Returns to England from 
Cannes. 

„ 28. At Liverpool on the de- 

velopment of the Eng- 
lish railway system. 

April. ‘ The Future Life and the 

Condition of Man Tiiere- 
in,’ in North American , 
Review. 

Contribute.s an article on 
‘ The Scriptures and 


Modern Criticism ’ to 
the People's Bible. 

May Soliloquium and Postscript 

— a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of York, pub- 
lished. 

June. ‘Sheridan,’ in Nineteenth 

Century. 

,, 1. Letter on Anglican Orders 

published. 

Aug. 3. AtHawardenhorticultural 
show on rural life. 

Sept. 1. At fete in aid of Hawar- 
den Institute on progress 
of music. 

,, 2. At Hawarden fete on 

Welsh music. 

,, 24. At Hengler’s circus. Liver- 

pool, on Armenian 
question. 

Oct. ‘The Massacres in Turkey,’ 

in Nineteenth Century. 

,, 16. At Penmaenmawr in praise 

of seaside I’esorts. 

1897, 

Jail. 29. Leaves England for 
Cannes. 

March 19. Letter to the Duke of 
Westminster on the 
Cretan question pub- 
lished. 

,, 30. Returns to England from 

Cannes. 

May 4. At Hawarden on the con- 
dition of tho clergy. . 

June 2. Opens Victoria jubilee 
bridge over tho Deo at 
Queeusferry. 

Aug. 2. At Hawarden horticul- 
tural show on small 
culture. 

Nov. 26. Loaves England for 
Cannes. 

1898. 

Jan. 5. ‘ Personal Recollections of 
Arthur H. Hallam,’ in 
Daily Teleyraph. 

Feb. IS. Returns to London from 
Cannes. 

,, 22. Goes to Bournemouth. 

March 22. Returns to Hawarden. 

May 19. Death of }>Ir. Gladstone. 

„ 26, 27. Lying in state in We.it- 
miiuiter Hall. 

,, 2S. Burial in IVestminster 

Abbey. 
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Argyll, Duke of — continued. 

Rome, i. 851 ; the -pope’s estimate 
of, i. 852 ; views on annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 981 ; 
on Alabama case, ii. II ; views on 
Gladstone’s retirement, ii. 113; 
views on J. S. Mill memorial, 
ii. 151 ; on Bulgarian question, ii. 
160 ; Hawarden, ii. 190 ; Indian 
secretary (1868), ii. 823 ; lord 
privy seal (1880), ii. 83*2; letter 
to Gladstone on outside influence, 
ii. 243 ; views on Transvaal com- 
mission, ii. 281 ; divergence of 
views from Chamberlain’s, ii. 288- 
289 ; resignation, ii. 330, 834; 
on Disturbance Compensation bill, 
ii. 353 I on franchise disagree- 
ment (1884), ii. 367 ? suggested to 
effect conference between leaders 
on Franchise bill, i. 135 ; letter to 
Gladstone on election address, ii. 
460-461 ; views on Carnarvon’s 
interview with Parnell, ii. 469 
note^; on Irish situation, ii. 620- 
521 ; refuses Gladstone’s invitation 
to birthday dinner, ii. 562 ; on 
land question, ii. 717; Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 679, 707, 710, 922- 
924, 929 ; ii. 70, 83, 108, 128, 
132, 171, 172, 223, 810, 815; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 420, 492, 
495, 536, 539, 624, 681 not*’-'!, 
706, 817, 846 ; ii. 67, 112, 794- 
794, 823. 

Aristotle, i. 131, 207 note-, 

Armellini, ii. 704. 

Armenian atrocities, ii. 761, 762. 

Armitstead, George, ii. 703 a?td note, 
733, 765, 773. 

Armstrong, E. J., i. 829 and note. 

Army t — 

Cardwell’s woi'k for, i. 993. 
Commander-in-chief, position of, in 
parliament, i. 996 ; ii. 828. 
Estimates for n 874), ii, 91, 
Purchase abolished, i. 995-999. 
Short service system; ii. 234, 828. 
War office, qualifications for, ii. 
828. 

Arnold, Matthew, views of, on Peter 
Bell, i. 220 ; appointment sought 
by, ii. 148 ; views on copyright, ii. 
149 ; poem on his father, ii, 723 ; 
estimate of Wordsworth, ii, 6S8 ; 
on Christianity, ii, 760. 

Arnold, Dr. T., sermons of, rc.ad hy 


Gladstone, i. 100, 135'; view of the 
church, i. 158 ; attitude towards 
Newman, i. 165 ; on Gladstone’s 
first book, i. 176 ; on Jerusalem 
bishopric, i. 308 ; M. Arnold’s 
poem on, ii. 723. 

Arnold, Mrs, T,, ii. 598. 

Ashley, Lord, on factory legislation, 
i. 106 ; on Jerusalem bishopric, i. 
308, 309 ; votes against Gladstone 
at Oxford, i. 333. 

Evelyn, i. 685 and note, 787, 

788, 886. 

Asquith, H. H., ii. 736 note. 
Atheuffium Club, i, 808. 

Athens, i. 605 ; ii. 331. 

Attwood, Thomas, i, 114 note. 
Augustenburg, Duke of, i. 750; ii. 
188. 

Augustine, Saint, i. 117, 161, 207 
note^', ii. 152. 
d’Aumale, Due, i. 824. 

Austin, Charles, i. 229 ; ii, 704. 
Australia, convict transportation to, 
i. 359 and 7wte. 

Austria : — 

Alliance with, Gladstone’s view of, 

i. 546. 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 157. 

Berlin treaty obligation, attitude 
towards (1880), ii. 248. 

Black Sea provisions of Treaty of 
Paris disapproved by, i. 984. 
Bosnia and Herzego vinatransferred 
to, ii. 184, 322. 

Confusion in policy of, i. 764. 
Danubinn provinces, quasi-inde- 
pendence of, opposed by, i. 637. 
Eastern question, attitude towards, 

ii. 157, 179. 

Egyptian question, attitude to- 
wards, ii, 320, 322. 

Excessive expenditure, effects of, 
i. 687. 

Fr.ance, peace with, Lord Elcho’s 
motion on, i. 653 note-; expects 
aid from, i. 971 ; alliance sought 
hy (1870), i. 957 ; efforts to 
avert Franco-Priissian w.ar, i. 
960 ; neutrality during the war, 

i. 978. 

Ionian Islands de.spatch, attitude 
towards, i. 601. 

Italy, tyranny in and Avar with, 

j. ,390-102, 618, 020 nofe^ 640 
ct feq. ; ii. 820. 

MitUothinn references to, ii. 247. 
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Prussia — attitude of, i. 4S9; war 
witli, i. 74fl, S4‘t vote, S4S. 
Russia — policy towards, i. 4SS j 
hostility of, i. GilS. 

Sadown, defeat at, i. 74!). 
Slowness of, i. (i.'lS. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 2G7. 
A.yrton, A. S., ii. GS-GO, 71-72, 
S30. 

PAzeglio, i. G51. 

Bach’s jiassion music, ii. 100. 

Bacon, Lord, cited, i. GG4. 

Badeley, , i. 3S0 vote 

Bagehot, W., i. GOG. 

Baker, Sir Samuel, ii. SS.G note -, 401. 
Balfour, A. J., Gladstone’s communi- 
cations with, on Irish situ.ation, 
ii. 490, G24 ; Irish sccretar}’, ii. 
G14; on Irish rents, ii. G14; com- 
pared to Halifax, ii. CIS; Irish 
administration of, ii. G18-G19; 
Mitchclstown, ii. G21-G22 ; on 
adverse hye-olcctions, iL GG7 ; 
defends Irish policy at Newcastle, 
ii. GGS ; replies to Gladstone, ii. 
730 ; moves vote of censure on 
Irish administration, ii. 741 ; 
tribute to Gladstone, ii. 750, 770. 
Ball, Dr., i. 898, 903. 

Ballot, Gladstone’s opposition to, 
(18.33), i 99, 106; his later views 
(1870-71), i. 1001-1002; recom- 
mended by committee, i. 1001 ; 
government bill (1870), i. 1002- 
1003 ; results of, i. 1004. 
Balmoral, Gladstone’s visit to, i. 
731-740 ; Queen’s fondness for, ii. 
34. 

Bangor, bishopric of, i. 260 7!ofck 
Bank Charter Act (1833), ii. 540. 
of England, Gladstone in con- 
flict with, i. 518-519, 650-651. 
Bankruptcy bill (1883), ii. 352. 
Banks, abolition of private notes of, 
desired by Gladstone, ii. 829-830. 
Baptist, Chamberlain’s article in, ii. 

607 and note”. 

Baring, Bingham, ii. 142. 

Sir E., administration of, ii. 

359 ; advises abandonment of 
Soudan, ii. 387 ; agrees on fitness 
of Gordon for the work, ii. 389 ; 
warns Granville of difficulties, ii. 
387, 391 ; telegram to, approved 
bv ;; • nrocures 


general of Soudan for evacuation, 
ii. 392 ; gives him an executive 
mission, ii. 393 ; Gordon’s request 
to, regarding Zobeir, ii, 395 ; 
supports rc([ncst, ii, 397 ; forbids 
Gordon’s .advance to E(iuatoria, ii. 
402; advises immediate 2 )rci)ara- 
tions for relief of Gordon, ii. 403; 
])osition of, ii. 419 ; advise.s aban- 
donment of Khartoum cx 2 )edition, 
ii. 420. 

Baring, Sir Francis, Macaulay and 
Gladstone contrasted b}', i. 192- 
193 ; in wliig opi)Osition, i. 420 
and note^ ; estimate of the coali- 
tion, i. 449-450 fonZ note^ ; refuses 
to succeed Gladstone, i. 539. 

T., i. 417. 

Barker, Mr., i. 341, 345. 

B.arrow, ii. 144, 707 note. 

Bassetlaw election (1890), ii. 692. 

B.ath, Lord, ii. 225. 

B.athur.st, Lord, i. 142 note. 

Baxter, W. E., ii. 7 1 vote. 

Beach, SirhI. Hicks, colonialsecrotary, 
ii. 26G ; negotiations with Harting- 
toii on Franchise bill, ii. 374, 37C ; 
movesamendmentonbudgct(l 885), 
ii. 440, 440 ; views on Spencer’s 
Irish policy, ii. 453 ; in debate on 
the address, ii. 525 ; gives notice 
regarding Irish bill, ii. 527 ; on 
Ceilings’ amendment, ii. 528 ; on 
suggestion of withdrawal of Home 
Rule bill after second reading, ii. 
574; speech on night of the divi- 
sion, ii. 577-578; Irish secretary 
(188G), ii. G02 ; denounces P.ar- 
nell’s bill, ii. 009 ; repudiates 
policy of blackmail, ii. G09, 613 ; 
retires from secretaryship, ii. 614. 

Beaconsfield, Earl of (Benjamin 
Disraeli) : — 

Chronology — Views on slavery, i. 
104-105; Gladstone’s first meet- 
ing with, i. 122 ; on free trade, 
i. 2G5; on Gladstone’s hlaynooth 
resignation, i. 279 ; taunts Peel 
with inconsistency, i. 286; on 
Peel’s party relatiqns, i. 289 ; 
young England group of, i. 304- 
305; motion on agricultural dis- 
tress (1850), i. 354; supported 
by Gladstone, i. 354-356; 
on Cobden, i. 352 ; view of the 
colonies, i. 361 ; Don Pacifico 
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Beaconsfield, Earl oi—contimied. 

Chronology — continued. 

cast regarding, i. 374; on 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill, i. 414 ; 
in Derby’s cabinet (1852), i. 
416 ; on protection (1S52), i. 
425, 428 ; Aylesbury speeches, 
i. 428-429, 452 ; combination of 
■with. Palmerston suggested, i. 
431 ; attitude towards Peel, i. 
432; on free ' trade, i. 432; 
Herbert’s speech against, i. 433, 
435 and note; budget of (1852), 
i. 435-440, 459; defeat of, on 
house duty (1852), i. 442 note-; 
acceptance of defeat, i. 441-442; 
remark on coalition government, 
i. 446 ; correspondence with 
Gladstone on valuation of fur- 
niture, i. 457-458 ; opposes 
’ Gladstone’s attempted operation 
on national debt, i. 472-473 ; 
on Oxford reform, i. 507-508 ; 
willing to yield leadership of 
Commons to Palmerston, i. 525; 
views on Derby’s failure to form 
a ministry, i. 527-528; leader- 
ship of Commons by, discussed, 
1 . 652, 555 ; overtures to Geul. 
Peel, i. 555 ; Derby’s I'elations 
with, i. 555, 561; conversant of 
Derby’s communications with 
Gladstone, i. 559 ; on Lewis’ 
budget, i. 560, 661 ; de- 

nounces China war, i. 564 ; on 
ministerial blundering as occa- 
sion for international quarrel, i. 
576 ; animosity against, i, 581 ; 
attitude towards Graham, i. 584, 
537 ; Herbert’s alleged attitude 
towards, i. 5S5 ; letter to Glad- 
stone, i. 586 ; conversation with 
Vitztlmm, i. 591 7io^e ; remark 
to Wilberforce regarding Glad- 
stone, i. 591 note; schemes of, 
regarding government of India, 
i. 592 ; Ionian schemes attri- 
buted to, i. 613 ; opposes union 
of the Principalities, i. 638 ; 
Gladstone’s renewed conflicts 
with, i. 653 ; on Gladstone’s 
efforts for economy, i. G7G ; on 
excessive expenditure, i. GS2 ; 
estimate of financial statements 
of, i. GS9 ; on Danish qnealion, 
i. 752-754 ; on Gladstone's 
franchise pronouncement, i. 


761 ; on franchise (1859), i 
834 ; taunts Gladstone on 
Oxford speech, i. 837 ; on 
Reform bill (1866), i 839 ; 
position in Derby government 
(1866), i. 845; Reform hill of 
1867, i. 857-870 ; thirteen re- 
solutions, ii. 540 note ^ ; cabinet 
divisions of, ii. 415; proposals 
for Ireland, i. 876 ; becomes 
premier, i. 878 ; on Irish 
church question, i. 881 ; on 
the bill, i. 898, 899 and note, 
90S, 909, 914 ; dissolves, i, 
882 ; resigns, i. 886 ; on Irish 
Land hill, i, 929 ; taunts Glad- 
stone on Irish policj% i. 931 ; 
on Fran co-Prussian question, i. 
963, 969; on crown prerogative, 

i. 998 ; watchfulness during 

1872, i. 1024; speech at Man- 
chester, i, 1024; strikes im- 
perialist note, i. 1025 ; on 
Alabama case, ii. 9, 14, 

15 ; Irish University question, 

ii. 43, 52 ; action during 

ministerial crisis, ii. 55-58, 
60-64 ; Brand’s view of posi- 
tion of, ii. 64; letter .at Bath 
election, ii. 83 ; on Glad- 
stone's manifesto, ii. 96; counter 
manifesto, ii. 96-97 ; on the 
dissolution (1874), ii. 104 ; 
letters from, on his avife’s ill- 
ness and do.ath, ii. 154-155 : 
refuses adherence to tho Berlin 
memor.andum, ii. 157; cre.ated 
Earl of Bc.aconsGeld, ii. 158; 
speech at Lord Mayor’s feast, 
ii. IGG ; at Berlin Congress, 
ii. 183, 1S5; attack on Gl.ad- 
stone’s eastern policy, ii. 187. 
turn of ])opHlar feeling against, 
ii. 202; election addre.sa ( 1880), 
ii. 213-214; reception of defeat 
(1880), ii. 220; Dailtj Tele- 
graph insi)ired by, ii. 230 ; on 
modiocrit)' in cabinctx, ii. 2-12; 
apimeheuBious on Irel.aml, ii. 
2S7 ; iieer.s cre.ated bj’, ii. .3" 
U7id note; de.ath of — trihule 
from Glad.stonc, ii. 329. 

Dcterior.ation in jmhlic life due to, 
ii. 715. 

Eminence of, ii, 329. 

Estimate of, i. S79 ; ii. 779. 

Gladstone's esfimati' of, j. ."50 ; 
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Gladstone’s antipathy to, i. 429, 
432, 43r), 430. 50S ; contrasted 
■wnth Gladstone, i. 1020 ; ii. ICO. 
Judaism of, ii. 100-101, ll!0, 710- 
716. 

Novels of, i. OSS. 

Penetration of, i. 700, 1020; ii.77'.). 
Parliament.ary courage of, i. ISS; 
debating method of, i. S23 ; par- 
liamentary avit of, ii. 7 1 3. 
Turkish sympathies of, ii. lol, 
100, 171. 

Othern’ise mentioned, i. 42-1, 433, 
437, 624, 031, 719 :iofc\ 731, 
821; ii, 107, 109, 228, 910, 
705. 

Beard, C., ii. 152. 

Beatrice, Princess, i. 730. 

Beaufort, Duke of, on coalition with 
Peelitcs, i. 502. 

Bedford, Duke of, i. .SG3 ; ii. 4S1. 
Beer duty, ii. 240, 427, 440, 831. 
Bekker, Dr., i. 733, 

Belgium : — 

Bismarck’s threat to, i. 954. 
Franco-Prnssian treaty regarding, 
i. 974, 

Neutrality of, guar.antced (1870), 
i. 975 ; ii, 188. 

Severance of, from Holland, i. 037. 
Eenedetti, i. 9G4-9G5, 907 "oO’, 974. 
Bennett, W. J. E., i. 380 note-. 
Benson, Archbishop, ii. 330, 345, 
371, 700. 

Bentham, Jeremy, i. 82, 144, 150, 
200; G94. 

Bentinek, Lord George, quarrel with 
Gladstone, i. 301-302 ; protection- 
ist position of, i. 352; ii. 705; 
on Irish University bill, ii. 52 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 294, 296, 
350, 416, 430, 437 and note. 
Bei’ber, Gordon’s arrival at, ii. 395 ; 
Gordon shows Khedive’s firman at, 
ii. 400; route by, impossible for 
relieving force, ii. 403 ; fall of, 
ii. 404 ; reconnaissance towards, 
ii. 405 ; railway from Suakin to, 
ii. 418. 

Beresford, Lord, required to support 
Romau Catholic Relief bill, ii. S2S. 

Major, relations with Disraeli, 

i. 369 ; views on the Peelites, i. 
418. 

Berlin congress (1878), ii. 183, 185, 
322. 

memorandum (1876), ii. 157. 


Berlin treaty (1S7S), ii. 183-184, 322, 
762; enforcement of, attempted 
(ISSO), ii. 247-249. 

Bcrnanl, Movintagnc, i. 628 ; ii. 
9. 

lierryer, M., i, 774 and note, S55. 
Bessarabia, ii. 183 and note", 185. 
Bessborougb, J^ord, presides over 
Irish Laud Commission, ii. 294, 
296 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 90S, 
926; ii. 111. 

Bethell, Sir R., sen Westhury. 
Beugnot'.s Chute dn Paganisme, ii. 
627. 

Biarritz, Gladstone’s visit to (1891- 
1892), ii. 703 ct seq. ; (1893) ii. 
744, 748. 

Biblical ])apsagcs on special occasions, 
i. 201 ; biblical sttulies, ii. 655- 
G56, 6G 1 , 784. 

Biggnr, J. G., ii. 293. 

Biggar, family settlement in, i, 9 note, 
Binny, T., i. 768. 

Birmingham : — : 

Bright celebration at, ii. 351. 
Gladstone’s visit to (1877), ii. 
178 ; Gladstone’s si)eech at 
(1S8S), ii. 627-629. 

Biscoe, F., i. 50, 04, SO. 

Bismarck, Prince, Napoleon iii, in 
collision with, i. 639 ; rise of, i. 
748 ; French diplomatic overtures 
reported by, i. 953 ; views on 
Belgium and Holland, i. 954 ; 
scorn for France, i. 954 ; hopeful 
of peace, i. 956 ; anxious for war 
with Fr.mce, i. 957-958, 963, 964- 
967, 969 note ^ ; complaint against 
England, i. 9G5 ; condensed tele- 
gram incident, i. 966-967 ; on 
Franco-Prnssian agreement regard- 
ing Belgium, i. 974; agrees to 
arrangement for neutrality of 
Belgium, i. 975; understanding 
with Russia regarding Black Sea, 

i. 984 ; interviews with Odo 
I Rnssell, i. 986-988 ; ' estimate of 

Russian diplomacj^, i. 987 note; 
on Egyptian question, ii. 319, 320, 
329; French suspicion of (1882), 

ii. 322 ; Gladstone’s annoyance 
with, ii. 361 ; antipathy towards 
England, i. 122; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 990; ii. 100, 475. 

Blachford, Lord (Frederick Rogers), 
i. 54, 59, 307, 805-S0G. 

Blackburn, Lord, i. 1017. 
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Black Sea ; — 

Neutralisation of (1856), i. 550. 
Russian claims in (1870), i. 983- 
990 ; ii. 6, 8. 

Blackheath, Gladstone’s speecli at 
(1871), i. 1014-1015; speecli on 
Bulgarian atrocities (1876), ii. 160, 
162. 

Blakesley, J, W., i. 135. 

Blanc, Louis, cited, i. 713. 

Blantyre, Lady, i. 729. 
de BlignRres, ii. 359. 

Blomfield, Bishop, i. 161, 175, 274. 

Captain, i. 607. 

Board of Trade : — 

Cobden offered vice-presidency of 
(1846), i. 244. 

Functions of, formerl}’-, i. 240 noi£. 
Gladstone vice-president of, i. 240- 
243, 250 ; his views on, i. 243- 
245. 

Boccaccio, i. 117. 

Boers, see under Africa, South. 

Bohn, HnG., ii. 84. 

Bonham, F. R., i. 285. 

Boniface viii., Pope, ii. 124. 

Bonn Confei'ence, ii. 662. 

Boord, T. W., ii. 98. 

Booth, General, ii. 138. 

Borough Franchise bill (1864), i. 

759-765. 

Bosnia ; — 

Austrian acquisition of, ii. 184, 
322. 

Revolt in, ii. 156, 175. 

Bossuet, i. 134, 159, 382-383; ii. 
126 ; Gladstone compared with, i. 
382-383; denounced by de Maistre, 
ii. 126. 

Bournemouth, ii. 766. 

Bouverie, E. P., ii. 52 note. 

Bowen, Lady, i. 607. 

Lord-Justice, ii. 77, 78. 

Boycotting, sec under Ireland. 
Bradlaugh, opinions of, ii. 251 ; 
claims to affirm, ii. 252 and note ; 
to take the oath, ii. 253 ; hostility 
to, ii. 254-25.7, 705 ; elected again 
(1885), ii. 260; carries an affirma- 
tion law. ii. 2G0-2G1. 

Braemar, Gladstone’s visit to (1892), 
ii. 733. 

Braila, Sir Peter, i. GIG. 

Bramwcll, B.aron, i. 383 ; ii. 77. 
Brancker, T., i. G1-G2. 

Brand, President, messages from, on 
South African situation, ii. 272- 


274,279; on Transvaal commis- 
sion, ii. 281. 

Brand, H. B. W., see Hampden. 

Brandreth, W. F., i. 111. 

Brasseur, M., i. 1012. 

Brassey, Sir Thomas and Ladj", ii. 
457. 

Braybrooke, Lord, i. 223. 

Brazil, Alabama case, ii. 13, 20. 

Brewster, Sir D., ii. 72. 

Bright, J ohn : — 

Ohronology — Gladstone’sfirstmeet- 
ing with, i. 257 ; elected for 
Durham, i. 257 note ; Life of 
Cdbdtn submitted to, i. 282 note ; 
on Disraeli’s agricultural distress 
motion, i. 354 ; Palmerston’s 
view of, i. 367 ; Don Paeifico 
debate, i. 368 ; estimate of 
Graham, i. 408 ; on papal ag- 
gression question, i. 408, 410; 
letter on the Crimean war, i, 
494 and nole^; on exclusion of 
dissenters from universities, i. 
505; Peelites sit with, after 
resignation from Palmerston 
cabinet, i. 539 and note ; un- 
popularity of, i. 542, 548 ; on 
Crimean war, i. 546; ii. 156, 
182 ; view of the eastern ques- 
tion, i. 547 ; rejmlsed at election 
(1857), i. 564 ; return to parlia- 
ment (1858), i. 574; letter to 
Gladstone, i. 578 ; on Indian 
government, i. 593 ; on the 
‘moral sense and honest feeling 
of the House,’ i. 625, 632 ; 
unpopularity of, in Oxford, i. 
630 ; suggests commercial treaty 
with Franco, i. 654 ; on Paj>er 
Duties bill, ii. GG9 note, G70 ; at- 
tacks fortidcations scheme, i. 
GSl ; Glad.stone’8 protest .against 
being classed with. i. GS3 ; ii. 
422 ; letter against .American 
■war with England, i. 7 09 ; speech 
on American civil war, i. 720 ; 
Reform bill of 18.78, i. 833, 8.35 ; 
remarlv.s on death of Cobden, i. 
777 ; Palmerston's remark on 
class .attneks of, i. 790 ; views 
on Reform bill of ISGG, i. S3.7; 
advises dis.sohilion, i. 842 ; Re- 
form camj)aign fif 1SG6, i. 861 : 
disapproved by Giadstono, i- 
857 ; induced to join Gladstone’s 
cabinet (1808), i. .888; pre.st- 
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dent of bonrd of Iratle, ii. S23 ; 
on Irish Church hill, i. SOS ; 
views on Irish land question, i. 
OIG, 024-025, 02S; ii. 205; on 
Education hill, i. O.SO, 04.3- 
044 ; on civil service reform, i. 
040 ; on Belgian neutrality 
guar.mtce, i. 07 G ; on annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 
081 ; on grc.at thinkers, i. 1000 ; 
resignation (1S70), i. 1015 note ; 
ii. S23, S20; at llawarden (1871), 

i. 1015-101G; succeeds Childers 
in the duchy, ii. 71 no/c ; on the 
Greenwich scat question, ii. 70 ; 
chancellor of the duchy (1S73), 

ii. S25 ; at llawarden (187.3), ii. 
82; on Gladstone's retirement, 
ii. 113; radical attitude towards, 
ii. 238 ; chancellor of the duchj' 
(1880), ii. 833; on the Brad- 
l.augh question, ii. 252, 255 ; on 
Transvaal aflairs, ii. 275, 27G 
notc ^ ; on suspension of Haheas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, ii. 200 ; 
resigns on homhardment of Alex- 
andria, ii. 323, 330 ; explanation 
in parliament, ii. .325 ; Birming- 
ham speech on 'Irish rebels,’ ii. 
351-352 ; on Gladstone’s view of 
Gordon’s mission, ii. 417 ; at 
Spencer banquet, ii. 454; ag.ainst 
home rule, ii. 531 7to(e, 534 ; 
again declines to join cabinet, 
ii. 543 7Wic ; views on exclusion 
of Irish members from West- 
minster, ii. 547, 5G6-567 ; dis- 
approves Land bill, ii. 56G- 
567 ; convers.ation with Glad- 
stone on Home Rule and 
Land bills, ii. 566 ; letter to 
Gladstone, ii. 567 ; long demur 
regarding vote on second read- 
ing, ii. 569 ; letter to dissen- 
tients’ meeting, ii. 576; elec- 
tioneering against the bill, ii. 
582. 

Co-operation, faculty for, i. 189. 

Forster’s estimate of, i. 757, 

Gladstone’s appreciation of, ii. 25, 
26, 70, 325, 589 ; his apprecia- 
tion of Gladstone, i. 811-812, 
867-868; ii. 113; Gladstone’s 
letters to, ii. 70, 86, 207, 324, 
378. 

Granville’s estimate of, i. 917. 

Influence of, ii. 566, 576, 582. 


Linguistic error of, ii. 716 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 423, 447, 626 
7w(c-, 631, 632, 7G2, 836, 837, 
839, 858, 860, 864, 869, 894 ; 
ii. 54, 89, 93, 103, 106, 112, 171, 
208, 225, 253, 340, 528, 551. 
Brodic, Sir B., i. 300, 455. 

Broglie, Due do, i. 990. 

Bronte, Ch.arlottc, ii. 146. 

Brooks, Mr., i. 441. 

Brougham, Lord, loses Liverpool 
election, i. 20 ; Wctbcrcll on, i. 
71 ; estimates of, i. 75, 117, 133, 
149; on slave apprenticeship sys- 
tem, i. 146; view of social reform, 
i. 156; estimate of Gladstone, i. 
264; on Conspiracy bill, i. 575; 
oratory of, i. 75, 149 ; ii. 197; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 662, 815, 
Broughton, Lord, i. 264, 2SS note. 
Brown, Baldwin, i. 768. 

Browne, Bp. Hai old, ii. 335,336 note. 
Browning, Robert, ii. G57. 

Bruce, Sir F. W. A., i. 652 note. 

Mrs., i. 733, 7.S7. 

Lady Augusta, i. 734-737. 

Lord Ernest, i. 242. 

F., i. 59 7io((’. 

Henry Austin, see Aberdare. 

J., see Elgin, Earl of. 

Bnuinow, Baron, on war with Tur- 
key, i. 479 ; in disfavour, i. 486 
and note; on blunders, i. 576; 
Gladstone desirous of an interview 
with, i. 9S4-9S5. 

Bryce, James, ii. 735 ^31 7?oieh 

Bucclcuch, Duke of, i. 374; ii. 192, 
196. 

Buckingham, Duke of, i. 242-243, 
254. 

Budgets : — 

Disraeli’s (1852), i. 435-440, 459. 
Gladstone’s — his keenness regard- 
ing, i. 689; (1853) i. 460-472, 
648; ii. 777, 826-828 ; (1854) i. 
514-515; (1859) i. 653; (1860) i. 
474, 658 et seq.-, ii. 815 ; (1861) 
ii. 673-674 ; (1863) i. 700, 701 ; 
(1866) i. 702, 834; (1880) U. 
246 ; (1885) ii. 427, 440. 
Goschen’s (1887), ii. 625. 

Lewis’ (1857), i. 559-562. ^ 

Lowe’s, i. 1007. 

Whigs’, i. 459. 

Bulgaria: — 

Atrocities in (1876), ii. 156, 161, 
175. 
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Bulgaria — continued. 

Division of, into northern and 
southern, ii. 184, 185 andnoteK 
Gladstone’s first pamphlet on, ii. 

160-162; second, ii. 168, 170. 
Resistance of, a breakwater to 
Europe, i. 477. 

Bidgarian Horrors and the Question 
of the East, The,ii. 160-162, 
Buller, C., i. 65. 

Sir Redvers, cited, ii, 612. 

Eulteel, H. B., i. 58, 

Bulwer, see Lytton. 

Bunsen, Gladstone’s hook approved 
by, i. 176; Gladstone’s view of 
book by, i. 321 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i, 309 and note k 
Buol, Count, i, 602. 

Burgon, J, W., i, 503, 506, 

Burke, Sir B., i, 818. 

Edmund, Gladstone influenced 

by, i, 203, 208 ; attitude towards 
Turkey,!. 479 note, Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, ii. 520, 709 ; Macaulay’s 
estimate of, ii. 520 note ; citations 
from, in home rule debate, ii. 554; 
quoted, i, 25, 685, 695, 1000; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 265, 929; 
ii. 32, 365. 

T. H., murder of, ii. 30/ a7id 

308, 631 uo/ek 032. 
Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, ii. 167. 
Biu-nefct, Mr., i. 341 ; ii. 85. 

Burton, Sir R., cited, ii. 409 note. 
Bute, Lord, i. 293, 

Butler, Bi.sliop, Gladstone’s attitude 
towards, i, 161, 207 note"; ii. 152, 
760-701 ; on over-great reline- 
ments, i. 210 ; on haViit, ii. 704. 
Butt, Isaac, i. 503. 

Buxton, SirT. F., i. 105, 145. 

Byron, i. 159. 

Ca15Ini<,t.s : — 

Angularities a cause of friction in, 

ii. 27. 

Authority of, Gl.adstone’s views on, 
ii. 4. 

Committees in, Glad.storc’o view 
of, i. 923. 

Consult.i.lion of, on succession to 
cabinet ofilcc, not necessary, ii. 
341 natr. 

Divi.sion.s in, ii. 415. 

Gladstone’s (ISOS), efiiciency of, i. 
SS9 ; ii. 22-23 ; his estimates of 
colleagues, ii. 22, 25, 27, 29; 


his censure of defaulters, ii. 26, 
27 ; changes in, ii. 71 note; 
cabinet of 1880, ii. 832 ; of 
1886, ii. 536 note^; of 1892, 
ii. 735 note. 

Mediocrity in, ii. 242. 

Peel’s view of government by, i. 
300. 

Responsibility of members of, 
Gladstone’s views on, ii. 353 
note, 354. 

Caird, Dr., i. 732. 

Cairnes, J. E., cited, i. 704 note. 

Cairns, Lord, on Irish Church bill, i. 
904, 908-914 ; on Irish Land bill 
(1870), i. 928. 

Cambridge : — 

Dissenters’ disabilities at, i. 947 
note 

Famous sons of, ii. 716. 
Gladstone’s early visit to, i. 11 ; 
visit in 1831, i. SO; in 1887, ii. 
625 ; his solicitude regarding, 
ii. 726. 

Duke of, i, 171 ; ii. 63, 345, 

~390 7iote, 764. 

Cameron, Mr., i. 78. 

Campbell, Lord Cliancellor, i. 667, 
671, 673 ; ii. 814-815. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir IL, Irish 
secretary (1884), ii. 833; war 
secretary (1886), ii. 537 note; war 
secretary (1892), ii. 735 note; on 
Home Rule bill committee of 
c.abinet, ii. 737 note k 

C.anada : — 

American relations vitb, i. 716, 
720. 

Assembly in, Gladstone’s Bjiecch 
on, i. 360 and note-. 

Cession of, to United States sug- 
gc.sted, ii. 9 and 7iote 
Commercial relations with, Glad- 
stone’s dcsj)alch on, i. .'hlO. 
Constitution suspended (1838), i. 
M4;ii. 799. 

Duty oil corn from, lowered, i. 255 
7totc. 

Ecclesiastical jiosition in, i. 79.5. 
Fisherv' questions of, adjusted 

(1871). ii. 1.3. 

Government of C.nnnda hill (1840), 
i. 369 and no'e -. 

Revolt of (1 8.37), Mole.sworth’fi view 
of, i. 361 tutdno'H'; GladstoneV 
opposition to indemnification of 
rebels' in, i. 3,53 note. 
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Irish constitxition to approximate ' 
to, suggestions rcganliiig, ii. 
455, 557. 

Liberal policy towards, ii. 215. 
Cannes (ISSS), ii. :142.344 ; (1897) 
ii. 7G3 ; (1898) ii. 7(’>G. 

Canning, Lady, i. 139, LI 9. 

Charles John, Earl, ofTcrcd lord- 

ship o£ the trcasurj', i. 12G ; in 
parliament, i. 137 ; llusseil's dis- 
approval of, i. 536 ; on Pcelitcs’ 
refusal to join Palmerston, i. 535 ; 
death of, i. 722; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 54, 140, 420 and note", 
539, 827, 823, 952. 

George, views on slavery, i. 25 ; 

Gladstone's attitude towards, i. 
25, 34, 38, 89, 208, 212 ; call at 
Eton, i. 34 ; attitude towards re- 
form, i. G9, 70 ; Peel’s reference 
to, i. 12G ; Peel contrasted with, i. 
248 ; age of, on entering cabinet, 
i. 2G1; Palmerston a follower of, 

i. 367 ; chancellor and first lord 
(1827), ii. 71; wit of, ii. 713; 
Wellington’s treatment of (1827), 

ii. 725 ; Turgot praised by, ii. 
731 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 9-10, 
20, 21, 298, 372, 419, 420 notc^ ; 
cited, ii. 2, 185, 197, 203, 365, 
705. 

Stratford, see RedcliCfe. 

Cardwell, Lord, withdraws from Ox- 
ford election, i. 828-329; attitude 
of, towards liberals (1852), i. 419 ; 
Gladstone’s budget submitted to, i. 
464; favours dissolution, i, 467 ; 
Russell’s disapproval of, i. 536 ; 
refuses to succeed Gladstone, i. 
539 ; Gladstone’s relations with, 
i. 551, 552, 559 ; on Paper Duties 
bill, i. 665, 667, G71; against 
economy, i. 728 ; estimate of 
Gladstone’s position, i. 805 ; the 
pope’s estimate of, i. 852 ; war 
secretary (1868), i. 823 ; on Irish 
land question, i. 917, 926 ; on 
civil service reform, i. 949 ; on 
suggested Antwerp expedition, i. 
973 ; capacity of, i. 993 ; army 
reforms of, i.993 ;ii. 234-235; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on qualifications 
for war office, ii. 828; unpopularity 
of, i. 1023-1024; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on quarrelsome colleagues, ii. 
29 ; objects to reduction of esti- 
mates, ii. 91-92 ; peerage, ii. 105 ; 


otherwise mentioned, i. 405 note, 
420, 5G0, 855, 877, 1010 ; ii. 18, 
70, 86, 111, 112, 210,815. 

Carey, J., ii. 343. 

Carlingford, Lord (Chichester Fort- 
cscue), viewsof, and corresjiondence 
Avitli, on Irish land question (1869- 
70), i. 917, 922, 924-927; electoral 
.defeat of (1874), ii. 99; Irish 
secret.ary (1868), ii. 823; presi- 
dent of board of trade (1870), ii. 
823; president of council (1883), 
ii. 833 ; lord privy seal (1885), ii. 
833; against home rule, ii. 531 
vote; otherwise mentioned, ii. 70, 
112,290. 

Carlisle, Lord, i. G24. 

Carlow election (1891), ii. 698. 

Carlton club, Gladstone’s member- 
ship of, i. 98 ; Gladstone insulted 
at, i. 441 ; Gladstone withdraws 
from, i. 663. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Gladstone’s first 
hook, i. 176 note; Gladstone con- 
trasted with, i. 195; Gladstone 
attracted by, i. 219; cstimato of 
Gladstone, i. 8G3-8G4 ; supports 
Gladstone on the Bulgarian ques- 
tion, ii. 167 ; death of, ii. 338 ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 338- 
339, 665 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
329; ii. 142, 190. 

Carnarvon, 2nd Earl of, i. 75. 

4th Earl of, suggests Gladstone 

foiTonian Islands, i. 594 ; on Irish 
Church bill, i. S9G vote 902, 905; 
resigns, ii. 182 vote ^ ; on Trans- 
vaal annexation, ii. 265 ; address 
to House of Lords on Lish policy, 
ii. 451, 499 ; interview with 
Parnell, ii. 468-471 ; anxieties of, 
regarding National League, ii. 
518 ; resigns, ii. 519, 520 ; other- 
wise mentioned, ii. 524, 527. 

Carteret, i. 367 ; ii. 36, 150 7 iotc. 

Castelcicala, i. 398, 399 vote^, 

400. 

Catholic emancipation, see Roman 
catholic. 

Cavagnari, ii. 391. 

Cavendish, i. 380 vioie^. 

Lord F., Gladstone’s apprecia- 
tion of, ii. 70; appointed lord 
of the treasury, ii. 71 note; ap- 
pointed Irish secretary, ii. 306, 
833; murdered, ii. 307, G^lnote'^; 
Gladstone’s tribute to, ii. 309 ; 
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Cavendish — contimied. 

otherwise mentioned, i. 829, 846 ; 
ii. 54, 171. 

• Lady F., ii. ,809-310. 

Lord Kichard, i. 866. 

Cavour, Count, interested in Glad- 
stone’s budget, i. 470, 689 ; Glad- 
stone’s interview with (1859), i. 
618, 639 ; England a difficulty to, 
i. 640 ; dealings with Napoleon iii., 
i. 641 ; resigns, i. 642 ; Manzoni’s 
estimate of, i. 645 ; development 
of aims of, i. 649 ; remarks on 
Italian free trade, i. 651; death of, 

i. 651 and note^ ; prediction of, 
regarding Prussia, i. 748, 749; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 390, 401, 
404, 480, 647, 792, 990 ; ii. 140, 
475, 715, 780. 

Cecil, Lord Roberts, see Salisbury. 

Cephalonia : — 

Archbishop of, i. 603-604 ; ii. 140. 
Condition of (1858), i. 599-600, 
603-604. 

Rising in (1848), i. 600, 603 ; 
Gladstone’s despatch on, i, 620 
note^. 

Chaill4-Long, Colonel C., cited, ii. 
409 note. 

Challemel-Lacour, ii. 345. 

Chalmers, Dr., Gladstone’s estimate 
of, i. 59, 109-110, 170-171 ; views 
on church establishment, i. 169- 
171; otherwise mentioned, i. 137, 
138. 

Chamberlain, Joseph,' on Education 
Act (1872), i. 942 ; supports the 
resolutions on Turkey, ii. 172 ; 
with Gladstone calling on Cardinal 
Rewman, ii. 178 note', president of 
board of trade (ISSO), i. 240 note ; 

ii. 238, 833 ; popularity of, with 
radicals, ii. 242 ; on Transvaal 
annexation, ii. 26S-2G9 ; abstains 
from voting in Transvaal division, 
ii, 275 ; Argyll uneasy at speeches 
of, ii. 289; on suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, ii. 290; 
communications with Parnell, ii. 
304 ; ofTers f o yield Dilkc his 
post, ii. 339 ; Gkadstonc’s corre- 
spondence with the Queen re- 
garding, ii. 3-10-311 ; views on 
liberty of sjicech for cabinet 
rainistens, ii. 3.52-354 ; social 
programme of, ii. 413-414 ; on 
Crimea Act, ii. 432 ; suggests 


central board of local govern- 
ment for Ireland, ii, 433 ; opposes 
land purchase for Ireland, ii. 
434-435 ; resigns, ii. 435 ; on 
conservative repudiation of Lord 
Spencer’s policy, ii, 454-455 ; 
view of Gladstone’s election ad- 
dress, ii. 460 ; Gladstone’s con- 
versation with, ii. 463-466 and 
notes ; Gladstone’s attitude to- 
wards (Sept. ’85), ii. 462 ; an- 
tagonism to Hartington, ii. 473, 
528 ; opposes home rule, ii. 473, 
474; , former nationalist leanings 
of, ii. 473; Russian and Austrian 
speech of June 17th, ii. 473-474; 
visit to Ha warden, ii. 487; liberal 
losses attributed to, ii, 489 ; on 
liberal losses at the elections, ii. 
491; agrarian policy of, ii. 490, 
528 ; advises leaving Parnell to 
conservatives, ii. 507 ; Parnell’s 
attitude towards, ii. 515 ; alleged 
desire for Irish secretaryship, ii, 
531; joins the cabinet, ii. 534- 
535 ; local government board, ii. 
537 note ; objections to proposed 
Home Rule bill, ii. 542 ; resigns, 
ii. 542-543 ; propounds federation 
view's, ii. 556-557, 567, 579; 
opposed to Land bill, ii. 572 ; 
meeting of dissentients in Com- 
mittee, ii, 575-577 ; no terrors 
for, in dissolution, ii. 579 ; Glad- 
stone’s comments on, to Acton, ii. 
595 ; speech at Birmingham, ii. 
604, 605, 607 ; Gladstone’s com- 
ments on position of, ii. 606; at 
round table conference, ii. 604 
note, 607 ; article in Jiapi ist, ii. 
607 and notc~‘, gives up conference, 
ii. 60S ; Gladstone’s conversation 
w'ith (Ap.’S7), ii. 625; Gladstone’s 
reply to, on Home Rule bill (May 
’93), ii. 739-740 ; Gladstone’s let- 
ters to, ii. 332, 373 ; otberwise 
mentioned, ii. 426, 431, 438, 504, 
568, 

Chancery commission, ii. 829. 
Cimndos, Lord, i. 62S, 030. 

Chantrey, Sir F., i. 112. 

Ghaptc7' of Antohiorjraph]!, ])tibUca- 
tion of, i. SS3-8S4. 

Charities and income-lax, i. (i99-700. 
Clmritios, sums spent in, ii. 6.59-660. 
Charles r., King, ii. 720-721. 

Chartism, i. 276, 358, 
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Chatham, Lord, i. 223 andnoic 367, 
372; ii. 418. 

Chester, speech at, on colonial policy 
(1855), i. 363. 

Chevalier, Michel, Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 970, 977. 

Childers, H. C. E., on estimates 
(1865), i. 774; on civil service 
reform, i. 949 ; on Russia’s Black 
Sea announcement, i. 985 ; re- 
tirement of (1873), ii. 71 note ; on 
the Greenwich seat question, ii. 
80 note ; suggested for war office, 
ii. 233, 235; first lord, of admiralty 
(1868), ii. 823 ; resigns (1871), ii. 
824 ; chancellor of the duchy 
(1872), ii. 824; retires (1873), ii. 
824 ; war secretary (1880), ii. 833; 
Colley’s acknowledgments to, ii. 
275 note', efiSciency of, in Egyptian 
campaign (1882), ii. 323 note; 
chancellor of exchequer (1882), ii. 
339, 833 ; home rule views of, ii. 
475, 531 note; home secretary 
(1866), ii. 536 note“, 537 note; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 973, 1004 
7iote'^, 1010; ii. 427. 
Chillingworth, i. 220. 

Ohiltern Hundreds, i. 288 note. 
China : — 

Opium question (1840), i, 225-226; 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 
2-2Q-221, 229, 239, 242, 244. 
Tai-ping, rising in, suppressed hy 
Gordon, ii. 149 nole^. 

War with (1857), i. 563-564; 
(1859-60), i. 652 and note, 664, 
672. 

China, collection of, i. 847 ; ii. 131 
and note. 

Chios, Archbishop of, ii. 140. 
Christianity, Acton on, ii. 600-601. 
Christopher, R. A., i. 536. 

Church, Dean, Oxford Movement hy, 
i. 163 note^, 168 note"; position 
of, at Oxford (1847), i. 334-335; 
estimate of Gladstone, i. 789,811; 
appointed to St. Paul’s hy Glad- 
stone, ii. 41 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, ii. 38, 168, 309-310, 336, 
337. 

Church and State (Coleridge), i. 167. 
Church Principles, i. 181, 182, 224. 
Churches : — 

Anglican — 

Antagonism of, to liberal party, 
L 941. 


Catholic revival in, nature of, i. 
159. 

Clerical calling, Gladstone’s 
leanings to, i. 81-82, 323-324, 
382, 383 ; ii. 814-820. 

Condition of (1831-1840),i. 153. 

Convocation, revival of, i. 796- 
797. 

Crisis in (1882), ii. 337. 

Disestablishment — Gladstone's 
speech against (1873), ii. 65- 
66 and note; his attitude 
towards (1874), ii. 109-110, 
780; his views on (1891), 
ii. 711 ; Chamberlain’s view 
of, ii. 465. 

Evangelical part}' in, social re- 
forms effected by, i. 156, 163; 
Gladstone brought up in, i. 
159, 208 ; Traetarians in 
alliance with, i. 167 ; anti- 
slavery work of, i. 200 note, 

Gladstone’s i>osition regarding, 
ii. 781-783. 

Gorham case, i. 316, 378-381, 
632. 

Guizot’s views on, ii. 146, 

Ireland, in, see under Ireland. 

Manning’s views on outlook for 
(1846), i. 325. 

Orders in, ii. 761. 

Palmer’s book on, i. 162, 167, 
168 note b 

Poetry in, ii. 724. 

Preferments in, Gladstone’s case 
with, ii. 38-41. 

Rates, abolition of, i. 795. 

Ritualism in, ii. 109, 122. 

Roman ue?’s?(s, Gladstone’s views 
on, i. 317-318, 321. 

State and — Gladstone’s views 
on (1846), i. 324-326 ; (1857) 

i. 570; (1865) i. 793-797 ; 

growth of ideas on, i. 182- 
183 ; views modified by Lady 
Hewley case, i. 322 ; sup- 
remacy question, i. 381 ; 
Gladstone’s view of conces- 
sions, i. 793 ; conversation at 
Biarritz, ii. 710-711. 

State in. its Relation with the 
Church, 7Vie(lS38), i. 172,175. 

Welsh disestablishment ques- 
tion, Chamberlain’s article on, 

ii. 607 and note" ; difficulty of, 
ii. 711 ; advance of (1892- 
94), ii. 735. 
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Church es — co?i tinned. 

Distinefeion of, from, state, in 
general view, i. 155. 
Gladstone’s interest in, i. 152 ; ii. 
115. 

Nature of, Gladstone’s ideas re- 
garding, i. 87-S8, 157-159. 
Roman : — 

Anglican versus, Gladstone’s 
views on, i. 317-318, 321. 
Infallibility dogma of, i. 1012 ; 

ii. 119-120, 123, 124, 128. 
Jansenists in, i. 325. 

Jesuits of, ii. 124. 

Neapolitan tyranny connected 
with, i. 397. 

Old Catholic dissenters from, ii. 
119, 121. 

Papalaggressionquestion(lS51), 

i. 408 ; views on, i. 405-410, 
414, 4 15 and note. 

Parnell leadership denounced 
by, ii. 688-689. 

Proselytising of, i. 822; ii, 122. 
Religion spoiling morality in, i. 
819. 

Secession to, by Newman, i. 
317 ; by Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, i. 318; by Hope and 
Manning, i. 385-387 ; second 
great tide of, i. 378 ; Glad- 
stone’s views on, i. 312, 
321 ; Manning’s views on, i. 
317. 

Syllabus (1864) — importance of, 

ii, IIG ; influence of, on Irish 
legislation, ii. 119; contents 
of, ii. 124; Gladstone’s coi-- 
resiiondeuce with Acton re- 
garding, ii. 128. 

Temporal power, Gladstone’s 
views on, i. 403, 404 ; ii. 
120-121, 127, G54; Vatican 
decrees in relation to, ii. IIG, 
125, 127. 

Ultr.amontanes v. liberals, ii. 
11G-1I7, 119-121; basis of 
ultraraontauisin, ii. 126. 
Vatican decrees (1870), ii. 110, 
117 cl scq. ; in relation to 
tempor.il i)ower, ii. 116, 125, 
127. 

Scottish, ost.ablishnient (jncstion, 
ii. 4SS, 711. 

Cliurchill, Lady, 5. 732, 736, 738, 

Lord Randolph, jiarly of, ii. 

241, 329, 348 on Butch senti- 


ment in South Africa, ii. 282 nofc 2; 
on franchise e.xtension in Ireland, 
ii. 382 ; on Crimes Act, ii. 428- 
429 ; revolt of, against ‘ the old 
gangj’ii. 440-441 ; on Irish affairs, 
ii, 453, 518, 520; on tory pro- 
spects after the defeat, ii. 529 ; 
on Gladstone’s chances of forming 
a government (1886), ii. 537 ; on 
‘ reconstruction ’ of Home Rule 
bill, ii. 575 ; chancellor of ex- 
chequer, ii. 602 ; resignation, ii. 
603, 60.5-606 ; Ulster plan of cam- 
paign encouraged bj", ii. 611 note ; 
speaks on budget (1887), ii- 625 ; 
on imprisonment of Irish members, 
ii. 666 ; on Gladstone’s reply to 
Balfour, ii. 742. 

Churton, E., i. 111. 

Civil Service reform, i. 509-512, 948- 
949 ; ii. 807-808. 

Clanricarde, C.aptain, i. 608. 

Claremont, i. 242, 243. 

Clarendon, Earl of, addresses House 
of Lords on Irish policy (1850), 
ii. 451 notf, attitude towards 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 4G6, 467; on 
British policy ])receding Crimean 
war, i. 481, 485; efforts for peace, 
i. 487 ; Abe^rdeen in conflict with, 

i. 495aTifi7iofe^; attitude tow.ards 
ecumenical council, ii. 118, 120; 
s.atisfies Aberdeen, i. 535 ; con- 
demns Peelites’ resignation, i. 542; 
on Garibaldi’s departure, i. 745; 
foreign secretary (1805), i. 787 
note ; the Po])e’.s estimate of, i. 
852; in Home, i. 856; foreign 
secretary (ISOS), i. 888; ii. 823; 
on civil service reform, i. 949 ; 
foreign policy of, i. 951-952; cor- 
re.spondcncc on reduction of arma- 
ments, i. 955-956; Ahdama ciesc, 

ii. 5, 7 ; death of (1870), i. 958 ; 
ii. 823 ; Gladstonc’.s a])))reciation 
of, ii. 22, 25, 730; Gr.anville's 
estimate of, ii. 2.5 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 481 rio/r, 491, 493, 
526; 532, 024, C45, 740,823, 844, 
894, 904, 986 ; ii. 120, 806. 

Ol.ark, Sir Andrew, i. 913 ; ii. 31, 51, 
70, 106. 1 12, 171,341, 342,399 
note, 456, 627, 760. 

Cl.arke, ifr., i. 1 11. 

Cl.a'isic.'il edneatinn, GladritoiirV. view 
of. i. 946 ; ii. 8p;5-S2ji. 

Ch'mcnccati, 343. 
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Clerk, Sir G., i. 420. 

CUfford, W. K., ii. 132. 

Closure, see under Parliament. 

Clough, Arthur H., i. 329. 

Clowes, Mr.,ii. 160. 

Clumber, i. 95, 12], 77S. 

Clyde, Lord, i. 993. 

Coalition government (1853-59), i. 

443 et seq . ; cabinet harmony in, i. 

495 ; Crimean war’s effect on, i. 

484, 495, 521. 

Coalitions, views on, i. 533. 

Cobbett, i. 114, 656. 

Cobden, Richard : — 

Chronology — free-trade advocacy 
of, i. 249, 25 1 ; Peel’s eulogium 
on, i. 291-293, 295, 296 ; views 
on colonial government, i. 362 ; 
Don Pacifico debate, i. 368 ; on 
Crimean war, ii. 156 ; unpopu- 
larity of, i. 542, 54S, 630 ; view 
of the eastern question, i. 547 ; 
on proceedings in China, i. 563 ; 
repulsed at election (1857), i. 
564 ; declines to join Palmei-- 
ston’s government, i. 026 ; visit 
to Hawarden, i. 652, 654; 
Prench treaty negotiations, i. 
654-655, 680, 711 nofe®; experi- 
ence on expenditure committees, 
i. 6S0 ; Gladstone’s protest 
against being classed with, i. 
683 ; ii. 422 ; writes against 
American war with England, i. 
709 ; on Danish question, i. 752, 
753 ; death of, i. 777. 

Co-operation, faculty for, i. 189. 

Disraeli on, i. 352. 

Forster’s estimate of, i. 757. 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 239, 
249, 291, 292, 296 note, 777, 
847 ; Gladstone’s confidence in, 
i. 562. 

Graham’s estimate of, i. 296. 

Life of, cited, i. 282 and note, 291 
7!oieL 

Originality of, i. 693, 756; ii. 779. 

Palmerston’s view of, i. 367i 

Stanley’s estimate of, i. 239. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 232, 244, 
278, 423, 447, 647, 657, 671, 
692, 754, 790, 823; ii. 671. 

Club 

Chamberlain’s speech at dinner of 
(1883), ii. 352-353. 

Gladstone’s eulogy of Cobden at 
dinner of (1886), i. 847. 


Cockburn, Chief Justice, i. 1018 ; ii. 
3, 20. 

Coercion, see under Ireland. 
Colborne, Capt., i. 228. 

Cole, Mr., i. 59 7iole, 135. 

Colenso, Bishop, i. 316, 802-803, 
947. 

Coleridge, S. T., i. 159, 167, 176 note. 

Lord Chief Justice, recommends 

Northcote to Gladstone, i. 333 
note^ ; uneasy regarding Glad- 
stone’s views, i. 628; introduces 
bill for removing tests, i. 947 ; 
made lord chief justice, ii. 71 no^e, 
78; on the Greenwich seat ques- 
tion, ii. 77 and note ; Times libel 
action tried before, ii. 634. 

Colley, Sir George, ii. 271 and note'^, 
274-278, 282. 

Collier, Jeremy, cited, ii. 707. 

Sir Robert, i. 1017-1020. 

Collings, Jesse, ii. 528. 

Collins, i. 169. 

Colonial Society, ii. 9 note 2. 

Colonies : — 

Chureh in, i. 802-803. 

Disraeli’s views on, i. 361 ; ii. 214, 
speech on (1872), i. 102^ 
Gladstone’s views on, i. 359-361, 
36.3-364 ; ii. 803. 

Home rule (Irish), attitude towards, 
ii. 563. 

Military expenditure for, i. 362 and 
note 1 ; reduction of troops in 
(1870), i. 994 and note, 1008. 
Protection adopted by, against 
England, i. 766. 

Combes, M., ii. 353 note. 

Commercial treaties — French, i. 654- 
655, 680 ; various (1S66), i. 834. 
Companies, Gladstone’s bill for re- 
gulation of, i. 268. 

Concert of Europe, Gladstone’s view 
of, ii. 168, 172, 181, 183, 320, 
322. 

Conde, cited, i. 188. 

Congo debate (1883), ii. 350. 
‘Conservative,’ adoption of name of, 
i. 422. 

Conservative party : — 

Changes in (1870-1885), ii. 417. 
Church the rallying point of, i. 154. 
Closure by guillotine introduced 
by, ii. 617. 

Coercion — repudiated by, ii. 452- 
454, 497 ; revival of, a last resort 
for, ii. 518-519, 525; proposed 
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Conservative party — continued. 
Coercion — continued. 

by, ii. 527 ; Salisbury’s ‘ twenty 
years ’ jjroposal, ii. 557. 
Electoral losses of (1S86-1S90), ii. 
667. 

Eactions in, i. 143. 

Fourth party among, ii. 241, 329, 
348 note. 

Franchise extension not inimical 
to, ii. 369. 

Gladstone’s early conneetion with, 

i. 245?io<e; his views on (1885), 

ii. 461. 

Ireland, traditional policy towards, 
ii. 482-483. 

Irish alliance with, ii. 428-430, 
440, 443, 498, 500, 509-511, 
514, 516, 524. 

Liberal aid to, on important 
measures, ii. 497-498 ; liberal 
seceders’ union with, ii. 590. 
Nationalist support of, at general 
election (1885), ii. 484-485. 
O’Connell, attitude towards, i. 129, 

138. 

Lord Spencer’s policy, and, ii. 502. 
Tory democracy, ii. 413, 441,480- 
481. 

Whig seceders’ fusion with, i. 

139. 

Consistency, Gladstone’s view of, i. 

211-212. 

Conspiracy to Murder bill, i. 574-576. 
Constantinojile : — 

Meeting of the powers at (1876), 
ii. 167. 

Patriarch of, ii. 140. 

Convocation, revival of, i. 790-797. 
Conway, General, ii. 421. 

Copyright, Gladstone’s views on, i. 
693 ; ii. 149. 

Cordite vote, ii. 417 and note. 

. Corfu : — 

British retention of, advised, i. 
601, 019-020. 

Gladstone’s arrival at, i. 002 ; house 
at, i. 013. 

Petition dr.awn up by, i. 015. 
University at, i. CO.I. 

Conr Laws : — 

Gladstone’s support of, i. lOG, 114, 
231-232, 249 ; nimlilieation of 
views, i. 252-254, 200-262, 204. 
Graham’s defence of, i. 114. 
llcpeal of — I’oel’s policy regarding, 
i. 2S2-2S7, 290 ; results of, i. 


426 ; liberal aid to tories for, ii 
497, 524. 

Correspondence in the Octagon, ii. 
134-155. 

Corrie, Messrs., i. 9. 

Corry, H., i. 351 note'^, 420. 

Corrupt Practices bill (1883), i. 97 
and notc^ ; ii. 350. 

Court gossip, Gladstone’s view of, i. 

888 . 

Cousin, Victor, i. 163, 854-855. 
Coutts, Miss Burdett, i. 802. 

Cowan, Sir J., ii. 217, 757 nofe^, 
775 note. 

Cowley, Lord, i. 662. 

Cowper, Lord, ii. 305, 564, 602. 

William (Lord Mount-Temple), 

i. 234, 788. 

Craik, Sir Henry, cited, i. 936 note. 
Cranbornc, Lord, see Salisbury. 
Cranmer, Archbishop, ii. 706-707. 
Craven, Mrs., i. 320, 383. 

Crawford, B. W., i. 841, 844, 867. 
Creighton, Bishop, ii. 143. 

Crimea, Catherine’s seizure of, i. 478. 

I Crimean war : — 

Coalition government wrecked on, 
i. 484, 495, 521. 

Committee on, Pioehuck’s motion 
for, i. 521, 52.3, 537-539, 542. 
Course of, i. 494-495, 545-548. 
End of, i. 550. 

GLichtone’s view of, i. 484, 492, 
544-546, 652-653 ; Gladstone 
charged with ‘ starving,’ i. 629. 
Ignorance of facts of, among ])oli- 
ticians, i. 547. 

Tllusions of, i. 638. 

Income-tax renewal necessitated 
by, i. 474. 

Ivinglakc’sbookon,i. 4 80-481 fUuZ n. 
Najmlcon in. strengthened by, i. 
038. 

Newcastle and IJorhcrt, charges 
against, ii. 809-810. 

Objects of, i. 545. 

Origin of, i. 478. 

Popplar Briti.sh oitinion on, i. 4S9- 
490. 

Responsibilities for, i. -I SI. 

Turki.sb jiosition after, ii. l.-iO. 
Croko, Dr., ii. 689. 

Cromwell, i. 921 ; ii. 163, 720. 

Crown : — 

Critical wave .-ig.ainHt, ii. 33-34. 

Gladslon'-’.-i .nttitude tov.-tni.';, ti. 
.31-35. 
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Prerogative of, Gladstone charged 
■with resorting to, i. 99S-09n. 
Crown Princess, i. T.'M ; ii. SO. 

Crowther, Rev. , i. 5S-o9. 

i.S.ol. 

Cullen, C.ardinal, opjioscs Irisli Uni- 
versity hill, ii. -12, 47-18, fil ; 
Gladstone's ineoting witli (1877), 
ii. 179; mentioned, i. ."97. 
Cumherl.and, Duke of, i. 127, 111, 
279. 

Currie, Sir Donald, ii. o.To, 707. 
Customs, articles liable to, in various 
years, i. G59 and note. 

Cyprus : — 

British aerjuisition of, ii. 21."). 
Convention rcg.arding, ii. 184, 180, 
702 . 

Gladstoire’s Midlothian reference 
to, ii. 200, 207-208. 

Seizure of, projected, ii. 181. 

Daily Ktwa, ii. lO.'l, 238 and vote. 
Daily Telcyraph, ii. 230, 070 and 
7Wte. 

Divle, R. tv., i. 70S-709, 938, 939 : 
ii. 178. 

Dalhousio, Lord, i. 300 ; ii. 543 
7iole. 

Dalkeith, Lord, ii. 192, 220. 
Dalmeny, ii. 190, 217-218, 479, 
731. 

Dalrymple, Mr., ii, 488. 

Dante : — 

Gladstone’s appreci.ation of, i. 202, 
207 7iote-, 215, 223 ; ii. 003- 
064, 728, 790. 

Scartazzini on, ii. 027. 

Darhishire, Mr., i. 070. 

Darfur, ii. 380, 389 volc^, 397. 

Darn, i. 955-950, 

Darwin, ii. 144-145, 170. 

D.avidson, Bishop, i. 498 note 
Davis, Jefferson, i. 706, 713-715. 

De Retz, ii, 495. 

De Tabley, Lord, i. 827. 

December, important events in Glad- 
stone’s life in, i. 890. 

Delane, Mr., i, 153, 624, 904 ; ii, 47, 
160, 

Demerara, i. 22-24, 224. 

Democracj'^ : — 

Pair play a natural tendency of, 
ii. 548. 

Gladstone’s feeling for, i. 711, 757, 
759, 767, 8.37 ; ii. 218-219, .328 ; 
his efforts against besetting vice 


of, i, SS4-SS5 ; his faith in, L 
021, O.jO ; ii. 413 ; his moulding 
of opinion of, ii. 777 ; their de- 
votion to Gladstone, ii, 329,330, 
490, 570. 

Afazzini’s work for, ii. 718. 

0. xford in relation to, i. 009, 
Spendthrift tendency of, ii. 

777. 

Denison, Bishop Edward, censure of 
llamj)drn opposed bj% i. 101. 

Archdeacon, Gorliam ease,i. 380 

note - ; withdraws support from 
Gl.adstonc, i. 451; condemnation 
of, for heresy, i. 557 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 54, 71, 79, 98 note, 

J. E. (Speaker), i. 832. 

Denmark ; — 

Gladstone's cruise to (1883), ii. 
355-3.57, 7.">7 ; tribute from, ii. 
772. 

Schicawig-irolstein question, see 
that title. 

Deputations, i. 250. 

Derby, 14th Earl of, abolition 
proposals of, i. 102, 105; advo- 
cates reform, i. 14.3; joins cou- 
ser v.ativcs, i. 144 ; Brough.am’o 
estimate of, i, 149 ; resigns on 
Irish church question, i, 154 ; 
Peel’s annoyance with, i. 234 ; on 
tariff question, i. 203 ; Gl.adstonc’s 
relations with, i. 280 ; .attitude 
towards repeal, i, 283 ; resigns, i. 
285 ; on Peel’s eulogiuin of Cob- 
den, i. 291-292 ; New Zealand 
question,!. 298; on quarrel between 
Gladstone and Bentinck, i. 301- 
302 ; Graham’s attitude towards, i. 
368 ; invites Gladstone to enter 
the government, i. .393, 406 ; 

Gladstone declines, i. 407 ; views 
on papal aggression question, i. 
406 ; reply to Lord Howick. in 
sugar-duties debate, i. 044 ; 
cabinet of three men and a L.alf 
(1852), i. 410 ; supported by the 
Peelites, i. 424, 428 ; attitude to- 
wards free trade, i. 425, 429 ; Ox- 
ford commission, i. 500 ; gratitude 
to Gladstone, i. 434 ; resigns on 
budget defeat, i. 441 ; views on 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 472 ; at- 
tempts to form a ministry (1855), 

1. 525-526 ; fails, i. 527, 528 ; 
communications with Gladstone, 
i. 551-552, 554, 558, 561 ; rela- 
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tions -natli Disraeli, i. 555, 561 ; 
recommends union with Disraeli 
and Peelites, i. 562 j vote of cen- 
sure on Palmerston (-1857), i. 903 ; 
forms second administration (1858), 
i. 576 ; financial poHcj’^ of, ii. 812 ; 
letter to Gladstone, i. 577 ; Bright’s 
views on position of, i. 579; 
Deform bill (1859), i. 621, 833 ; 
defeat and dissolution, i. 622, 
899; Gladstone in sympathy with, 
i. 631 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 
827 ; forms a government (1866), 

i. 845 ; on Irish vaU.wa.ys commis- 
sion, i. 877 note ; on Irish Church 
bill, i! 902, 912 ; peers created by, 

ii. 37 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
177, 432, 437 and note, 529, 530, 
536, 790 note^, 887 ; ii. 529 note, 
626, 799, 832. 

Derby, 1 5th Earl of, on Deform bill, 
(1866), i. 836 ; on Ireland, i. 876 ; 
on Luxemburg guarantee, i. 954, 
991 and note ; declines to serve 
on Alabama commission, ii. 8 ; 
Bixbscribea to Mill memorial, ii. 
151 ; views on eastern question, 
ii. 159, 175, 180 ; resigns, ii. 
182 note^ ; declines office with 
Gladstone, ii. 237 ; colonial seci-e- 
tary (1882), ii. 833 ; London con- 
vention with Transvaal (1884), 
ii. 285 mid note ; declines to join 
Gladstone’s government (1882), ii. 
339; joins as colonial secretary, ii. 
340 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on 
Ireland, ii. 455 ; declares against 
Home Buie, ii. 531 note, 534 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 103, 133, 
134, 139, 177, 227, 239, 248, 296, 
393, 420; ii. 107, 508, 510. 

Devon, Lord, i. 343-344. 

Devonshire, Duke of, i. 877 note ; 
ii. 309, 406, 411. 

Dickson, Colonel, ii. 178. 

Dnke,SirCharloa,suj>portsthe resolu- 
tions on O'lU’key, ii. 172 ; decline.s 
to join Gladstone’s government 
except with Ckamborlain, ii. 238 ; 
president of local government 
hoard, ii. 833 ; claim of, to cabinet 
position, ii.339 ; apjiointed to local 
government hoard, ii. 340 ; con- 
fcrcnco.s on Eranchise bill, ii. 378 ; 
agrees to send Gordon to Soud.an, 
ii. 390 ; on Crimc.s Act, ii. 432 ; 
opjjOECs land jjurchasc for Ireland, 


ii. 434-435 ; resigns, ii. 435 ; 
speech on Irish policy, ii. 504; 
for home rule, ii. 531 note. ■ 
Dillon, J., ii. 688, 695. 

Dillwyn, L., i, 775. 

Dingwall, Gladstone presented with 
freedom of, i. 47 6. 
Disestablishment, see wider Churches. 
Disraeli, B., see Beaconsfield. 

Mrs., i. 829, 830 ; ii. 154-155. 

Dissenters : — 

Affirmation hill opposed by, ii. 
260. 

Disestablishment speech by Glad- 
stone, effect of, ii. 65-66. 
Educational views of (1843 and 
1847), i. 936; (1870), i. 937- 
939 ; estrangement of, by Educa- 
j tion Act of 1870, i. 941, 1022; 

! opposition to the Act, i. 942. 
Election of 1874, action in, ii. 103. 
Gladstone’s relations with (1804), 
i. 768-709 ; (1808), i. 889 ; 
(1869), i. 906 ; views on Glad- 
stone’s retirement, ii. 1 1 3-1 1 4. 
Home rule, attitude towai’ds, in 
Wales, ii. 563. 

University, exclusion of, i. 505-50C, 
947 and note k 

Dissenters’ Chapels hill, i. 208, 330, 
331. 

Disturbance Compensation bill, ii. 
353. 

Divorce : — 

French law on, i. 567 note. 
Gladstone’s views on, i. 5GS-572 
and note. 

Statistics regarding, i. 572 note, 

hill (1857), i. 5G9-r)73. 

Dobrudscha, ii. 182 note-. 

Dodson, J. G., ii. 71 note, 292 note, 
531, 8.33. 

Dollingor, Dr., Gladstone’s vi.sit to 
(1845), i. 318-320 and 2; later 
visit (1874), ii. 121-123 ; crilicismn 
from, on J'afiraniKin, ii. 129; Acton 
compared wit1i,ii. 166; Glndslotie'.s 
visit to (1886), ii. .591-592; Sal- 
mon’s agreement with, ii. (>57 5 
death of, ii. 661 ; GlruUtoneV 
estimate of, ii. 662-663, 70, 

Dollis Hill. ii. 62.', 757. 

Don Pacifico deh.ate, i. 3GS-.371 and 
note, 372, 374, 39.5. 

Dongola, ii. 3S4, 403. 

Donnachaiilh clan, i. 16. 

Douglas, Sir C., i. 419. 
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Doylo, Francis, at Eton, i. 3-1, 37, *12- 
43 ; Gladstone’s fricndslup \vitli, 
i. 39, 54; Gladstone’s letters to, 

i. 207 ; ii. 239 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 32 vole, 59 jiofr, 73, HI. 
135, 5S1, 818. 

Dragonetti, the I^Iarquis, i. G Kl. 
Dr.ayton, i. 132, 

Drew*, Mrs. (Jlary Gladstone), Glad- 
stone’s letter to, ii. 81 ; accom- 
panies Gladstone to Midlothian, 

ii. 195; Acton’s letter to, on Middle- 
sex candidature, ii. 225 ; enpage- 
ment of, ii. 520 ; Gladstone's letter 
to, on Jtoba'l JJf.wKtx, ii. 59G. 

Drift, Gladstone’s view of, i. 9SG. 
Drydeu, ii. 724. 

Duff, Gr.ant, ii. 2GS note-. 

Dufferin, Lord, urges 7’urkish inter- 
vention in Eg 3 'pt, ii. 320 ; advises 
abandonment of Kordoiaii and 
Darfur, ii. 386 ; mentioned, i. G98, 
S4G, 928 ; ii. G53. 824. 

Dugdale, "W. S., i. 150. 

Duncan, Mr., i. GGl note, 

Dundonald, Lord, ii, 420 vote. 
Dunfermline, Lord (Speaker), i. 150. 
Dunkellin, Lord, i. 840, 

Dunrohin, i. 47G. 

Dupanloup, Bishop, ii. 138. 

Durham, Lord, i. 144, 178. 

Dyke, Sir W. Hart, ii. 519. 

EA.STr,KN QUESTION', scc Turkcj'. 

Boumelia, ii. 184. 

Eastlake, Sir C., i. 823. 

Ecce Romo, i. 800-801, 80G, 807 ; 
ii. 141. 

Ecclesiastical appointments, i. 153, 
756; ii. 38-41. 

Commission (1835-3G), ii. 70S. 

Titles hill, i. 405, 409- 

415 and note ; effect of Act on 
■whigs, i. 446; repeal of (1871), ii. 
125. 

Economy : — 

Churchill’s efforts for, ii. 605. 
Direct taxation conducive to, i. 
696 

Gladstone’s efforts for, i. 67G-679, 
687, 695, 697-699 ; ii. 90-92, 
106, 350, 747, 748, 777. 
Edinburgh, Gladstone’s early visit 
to, i. 10; reception in (June ’86), 
ii. 583 ; Gladstone first lord rector 
of university, i. 634. 

Duke of, i. 1012 ; ii. 63. 


Edinburgh Eeview, Gladstone's anony- 
mous article in, i. 979. 

Educ.atiou, primaiy : — 

Board scliool question at llaivar- 
don, ii. 825. 

Condition of, in 1SG9, i. 93G note. 

Con trovcr.syon,uature of ,1.940-941. 

Differences reg.arding, in liberal 
partj', ii. 106. 

Dissenters’ views on (1843 and 
1817), i. 936; (1870) i. 9.‘'.7- 
939 ; estrangement bj' Act of 
1870, i. 940 ; opposition to the 
Act, i. 911, 

Forster’s bill (1870), i. 932, 935, 
937-940, 943-945 ; ii. 103. 

Free, advoc.atcd bj' Chamberlain 
(lSSG),ii. 413, 464. 

Peel’s hill (1843), i. 933 vole. 

.St.ate aid for, Gladstone’s views on, 
i. 148, 932-934, 044, 945. 

secondaiy : — 

Classical course, Gladstone’s view 
of, ii. 825-828. 

Reform of (lSl.9), i. 945-946. 
Edwards, Jonathan, ii. 717. 

Egerton, Sir P. , i. 59 note, 

i. 7S0-781 and note. 

Egypt:— 

Alexandria — English and French 
fleets at, ii. 319 ; bombardment 
of, ii. .321, .324-325. 

Anglo-French control in, ii. 314, 
.318, 358; proposal of Anglo- 
French occupation, i. 76-77. 

Annexation idea unfavourably 
viewed in England, ii. 359. 

Army, revolt of, ii. 313, 318, 323. 

British responsibilities in, ii. 239, 
3S6. 

Conference of Constantinople, ii, 
321. 

Fin.auci.al position of, ii. 313, 316, 
360-362, 410, 4.32, 437 ; London 
convention, ii. 362. 

Gladstone’s proguosticationregard- 
ing, ii. 312. 

Northbrook’s mission to, ii. 361. 

Reforms in, possible only by ev.ac- 
nation of Soudan, ii. 388. 

Soudan, see that title. 

Southern frontier of, determined 
(1885), ii. 420. 

Suez Can.al : — 

Construction of, i. 591-592. 
France, attempted agreement 
with, regarding, ii. 362. 
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Egypt — continued. 

Suez Canal — continued. 

Protection of (1882), ii. 320, 322, 
323. 

Tel-el-Kebir, ii. 323, 360 note. 
Withdrawal from, difficulties of, 
ii. 330; Salisbury’s policy re- 
garding, ii. 735. 
d’Eichtlial, Gustave, ii. 146. 

Elcho, Lord, i. 653 note^. 

Elections, general — (1885), ii. 489- 
495; (1886) ii. 585-586; (1892) 
ii. 732, 734; dates of Gladstone’s, 
ii. 216. 

Elgin, Lord (J. Bruce), i. 54, 59 note, 
652, 828 ; ii. 815. 

Eliot, Lord, i. 236. 

Elizabeth, Queen, ii. 720. 
Ellenborough, Lord, i. 525, 583 ; ii. 
820. 

Ellice, E.,i. 222, 237, 467, 493, 828. 
Elliot, Arthur, ii. 525. 

Elvi^in, W., i. 553, 555, 

Emancipation, see Slave-holding. 
Emerson, E. W., i. 176-177 note, 220; 
ii. 66. 

Employers’ Liability bill (1893), ii. 
744, 

Endowed Schools bill (1869), i. 946. 
Epirus, ii. 184. 

Errington, W, V., ii. 303. 

Esher, Viscount, cited, ii. 232 note, 
Essjiys and Reviews, i. 316, 797, 798; 
ii. 39. 

Estcourt, T. G. B., i. 328. 

Estimates [see also Expenditure), 
(1853 and 1860), i. 658; (1874-75) 

i. 1009 notc^-, ii. 91; (1892) ii. 

747-749. _ I 

Eton, Gladstone’s career at, i. 26-44; 

examines at (1840), i. 229. ' 

Eton Miscellany, i. 34, 37-38. 

Eugenie, Empress;, ii. 06, 

Evarts, W. M., i. 82.3. 

Everaley, Viscount (Spe.aker), i. 266. 
Ewclmo appointment, i. 1020-1021 : 

ii. 780. 

Exchequer and Audit Act (ISGG), i. 
695. 

Expenditure : — 

Annual amount of (1S60-G5 and 
1873), i. inOS. 

Army and Envy, on (18.57-60), i. 
GS5. 

Excess in, Gladstone’s efforts 
ag.ainst, i. G7G-G79, GS7, 695, 
6’97-C99. 


[ Policy of (1853-59), i. 475. 

Spirit of, Gladstone’s protest 
against, i. 684, 696. 

Export trade, growth of (1860-66), 

i. 700-701. 

Factory iKGisLATioN, i. 106. 
Faguet, cited, ii. 202. 

Farini, i. 402-404, 642. 

Farquhar, Sir W., i. 162, 473, 798. 
Farr, W. W.,i. 29. 

Farrer, Lord, i. 333 
Fasque, family portraits at, i. 9 ; 
church at, i. 11 note'^', purch.ase 
of, i. 107 ; Helen Gladstone buried 
at, ii. 212; T. Gladstone’s golden 
wedding at, ii. 459 ; Gladstone's 
xdsit to (1891), ii. 702. 

Favre, Jules, i. 990. 

F.awcett, H., i. 936 ; ii. 63 note, 71. 
Fechter, C. A., i. 823 and note, 824. 
Fenelon, i. 184, 215. 

Fenians : — 

Papal rescript, .attitude towards, 
ii. 624. 

Parnell s alleged conversation with 
a spy regarding, ii. 644-G4C. 
Plots by (1867), i. 875-876. 

Temper of (1887), ii. 613. 
Ferdimind, King, i. 392, 397, 401. 
Ferguson, Dr.- i. GGl. 

Field, Cyrus, i. 705 ; ii. 66. 

Fielden, J., i. 114. 

Finance (see also Budgets, Expendi- 
ture, National Debt, Taxa- 
tion) : — 

Egyptian, ii. 410, 432, 437. 
Gladstone’s maaterl;'’ statements 
on, ii. 201, 246; his principles 
of, i. 060, 090-095, 697, 702. 
Homo Rule hill, provisions regard- 
ing, sec uiidfr Ireland. 

Pitt’s, ii. 817-818. 

Popular intere.st in, i. 45S. 

Finance l)ill, i. 673-674. 

Finl.ay, G., i. 605, 610 note. 61-1. 

Fire insurance duty, i. 1007 ; ii. S.30. 
Fish, IT., i. 716; il. 9-10, 14. 

Fisher, Bisho]', ii. 143. 

Fitzgerald, Lord, i. 259. 

Fitzm.anrice, Lord E., ii. 71 note. 
Fitzroy, Lord 0., i. 419. 7.'>(,. 
I'itz.william, Lord. ii. 554, .579. 
Florence, i. CrJ-tiio ; ii. 627. 

Follftt, .Sir W. W., i. ;!22. 

Foreign affairs, Hritidi ipmnr.ance of, 

ii. 143-144. 
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Poteign EnliKtineiit Act (ISTO), ii. 7 
avd vote, ].■>. 

policy ; — 

Gladstone's views on, i. 0r)0-0.'j2. 
Teel’s intlnenco on, i. 217. 

Topul.ar fickleness roganling, i. 
‘ISO. 

Forster, W. E., on American civil 
Avar, i. 720 ; views on liberal party, 
i. 707 ; vice-president, of council 
(1S70), ii. S2o ; Educ.ition bill of, 

i. 932, 93.7, 937-910, 913-91.'. ; ii. 
103; Endowed Schools bill of, i. 
9-16 ; Ballot bill, i. 1002 ; on Af..- 
bit7)iii c-ase, ii. 11, 10; on Irish 
nuiversit}' debate, ii. .")2-o3 ; on 
Bulgarian question, ii. lo7 ; Irish 
secretary (l.SSO), ii. 23S, S33 ; 
radical attitude toward.s, ii. 233 ; 
allows Coercion Act to lap.se { 1 8S0), 

ii. 2SS ; on Lords’ rejection of Dis- 
turbanco bill, ii. 0-19 ; ‘ village 
niflian ’ theory, ii. 2.S9 ; seek.s 
coercive powers, ii. 2S9, 291 ; Coer, 
cion bill of, ii. 292 avd notes, 530 
notc^; at Hawarden, ii. 297 ; Glad- 
stone’s letters to. ii. 29S, 300 ; con- 
dition of Ireland tinder, ii. G19 ; 
resigns, ii. 305, 330, 833 ; on 
franchise c.vtcnsion in Ireland, ii. 
383 votc^", otherwise mentioned, 
ii. TyUnote, 70, 84, 106, 112, 174, 

304, 409, 415, 593 mul vote", 
823. 

Portoscuc, C., sen Carlingford. 
FortnujlUbj Jievieio, ii. 315-310. 
Fortunato, i. 398. 

Fould, A., i. 089-090, 8.55. 

Fowler, H. H., ii. 570, 735 note. 

Willi.am, i. 929. 

Fox, General, i. 228. 

C. J., views of, on emancipa- 
tion of slaves, i. 104 ; estimate of, 
by Peel and Harrowby, i. 132-133 ; 
motion of, against Lord Sandwich, 
i. 144; parliamentary position of, 
i. 445-446; protests against British 
interference in Crimea, i. 478. 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 131, 

305, 804; ii. 197. 

Henry, i. 570. 

France ; — • 

Alliance with, Gladstone’s view 
of, i. 546, 649. 

Allianees sought by (1869), i. 
955, 057. 

American Avar, joint mediation in, 
VOL. II. 


urged on England and Russia, 

i. 719, 

Austria, peace Avitli, Lord EIcbo’s 
motion on, i. 653 vote -. 

Berlin treaty nbligalions, attitude 
towards, ii. 248. 

Black Sea afl'air, i. 984, 090 avd 
note. 

Commercial treatj' Avitli — sug- 
gested by Cobdon, i. 652, 654 ; 
negotiation of, i. 655, 680 ; dis- 
cussed in cabinet, i. 655-656 ; 
provisions of, 655 vole, 657; ob- 
jects of, i. 656-657 ; publication 
of, in Belgian jiapers, i. 661: 
results of, i. 700 ; ii. 816, 817 ; 
Gladstone’s later views on, i. 
700 vote. 

Comimino (1871), i. 942. 

Confusion in policj’^ of, i. 754, 
Crimean Avar, see. that title. 
Dannbian provinces, policy regard- 
ing, i. 637. 

DiA-orce illcg.al in (1816-84), i. 567 
vote. 

Don P.acifico case, olTcr of good 
offices in, i. 368. 

Egyi't, action rcg.arding (1881), ii. 
313; understanding Avith Salis- 
bury, ii. 314 ; til e joint note, ii. 
315-316 ; fleet at Aloxandrin, ii. 
319 ; fleet Avitbdr.aAvn, ii. 321 ; 
.agrees to British adwance in 
Egypt, ii. 322 ; declines to take 
.any action, ii. 323 ; Salisbury 
policy frustrated by, ii. 735. 
German unity a menace to, i. 
95.3. 

Gladstone's financo admired in, i. 
690 ; Gl.adstono elected foreign 
associate of institute of, i. 854 
and vote ; tribute at his death, 

ii. 772. 

Italian unity aided by, i. 641-642, 
648 ; see also Napoleon. 

Land qiiestion in, ii. 717. 

Nice and Savoy acquired by, i. 

643, 656, 664, 742. 

Orsini affair, representations re- 
garding, i. 574. 

Palmerston’s attitude towards, i, 
367, 681, 683. 

Poetry in, i. 722. 

Prussia : — 

Treaty with, regarding Belgium, 
1, 9/4. 

"War Avith (1870) — British efforts 

3 L 
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Erance — contimied. 

Prussia — continued. 

to avert, i. 960-964,969-970; 
declaration of, i, 969 and 
note “ ; PrencU miscalcula- 
tions, i. 970 ; course of, i. 
976-977 ; Britisli sympathy 
after Sedan, i. 991; effect of 
the war on British naval ex- 
penditure, i. lOOS. 

Repuhiic — recognition of (1871), 

i. 979 ; statesmen of, ii. 715. 
Rome — occupation of, i. 741-742, 

848, 963, 957 ; British attitude 
towards the occupation, ii. 120 ; 
evacuation of, i. 857 ; ii. 120. 
Roumania, coolness with Britain 
regarding, i. 638. 

Schleswig-Holstein question, i. 
750-762. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 207. 
Turkish murder of consul at 
Salonica, ii. 155; attitude to- 
wards Turkey (1881), ii. 314. 
Vatican decrees, attitude towards, 

ii. 118. 

Vicissitudes of government in, i. 
413. 

AYar with (1812), ii. 711 ; -war 
rumoured (1859-60) i. 677- 
078, 680-681, 

Zenith of the empire, i, 639. 
Franchise extension ; — 

Anticipations regarding (1885), ii. 
412-441. 

Bill of 1860, i. 834 ; bill of 1866, < 

i. 834-8.39 ; bill of 1867, i. S57- 
870, 872, 891. 

Boroughs, for, workmen’s .attitude 
towards, i. 759, 773, 832, 845, 
861 ; P.almcrston’s views re- 
garding, i. 762, 834 ; household 
suffrage struggle, i, 857-870 ; 
liberal aid to tories for (1867), 

ii. 478, 497. 

Counties, for, i. 834 ; ii. 83, 89, 
364 cf srq. 

Conservative ])arty the gainers by, 
ii. 369. 

Ireland, nrc wuftr Trelaud. 
Gladstone’s F])eecli on (1864), i. 
760-764. 

hfauhood, Chamborlain’.s ])ro- 
nouncetnent on, ii. 414. 

Reform bill of ISGG restricted to, 
i. 834. 

Fraser, family of, i, 17 note. 


Fraser, Bishop, ii. 40. 

Sir ’YHIliam, i. 8 and note-, 

9 note. 

Frederick V^illi.im, Crown Prince of 
Prussia,!. 176. 

I Free Trade : — 

Disraeli’s prououncements on, i. 
432. 

Employment in relation to, i. C91. 

j External agitation, ])roduction of, 
i. 861. 

[ French commercial treat}’’ in re- 
lation to, i. G55 7iote, G58. 
Gladstone’s speech on (1881), ii. 
301. 

Freeman, E. A., i. 998. 

Freeman* s Journal, i. 926. 

Freemantle, T. r.,i. 237. 

Frere,'Sir Bartle, liberal disapproval 
of,ii. 241, 245; responsible for Zulu 
■war, ii. 202; the Queen’s feeling for, 
ii. 263-204; enquires liberal policy, 
ii. 268 ; promises Boers self-govern- 
ment, ii. 270; South African Dutch 
exasperated by, ii. 283 note ; I’e- 
called, ii. 264, 272 note. 

Fresbfield, J. AY., i. 233, 339. 

Freycinet, M. de, ii. 315. 319-323. 

Frohschammer, J., i. 133. 

Frost, J., i. 400. 

Froude, Hurrell, i. 101, 100, 300- 

J. A., i. 3’3 nofc*; ii. 147, 

167. 

Funerals, ii. 30. 

Furse, C. AAh, ii. 41. 

GAisFonn, Dr., i. 49. 

Gambctta, i. 969 nofcl', ii. 315, 317, 
318, 322, 705. 

Garfield, Mrs., ii. 348. 

Garibaldi — sails from Genoa, i. 644- 
645 ; enters Najdes, i. 051 ; in Eng- 
land, i. 742-747 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i. 743-744, 748 ; Italian 
estimate of, i. 747 ; M.annitig’s 
attitude towards, i. 826 ; letters 
from, ii. 141; mentioned, i. 818; 
ii. 772. 

Gaskell, Arr.s. Benjamin, i. 160. 

James Milnes. Gladstone’s 

friendsbip with, i. 39, 51 ; dcb.at- 
ing society in rooms of, i. 59 ; 
speech on Keform hill, i. 73; 
Gladslonrf/i visits to, i. 95 ; ii. -iJ'J 
otherw jne**mentiniit'd, i. .34, 57, 
4.3, 4S, 49, 64, 6,'., 74, 7'., 77, 89, 
97, 1.31, 137, 138, 139. 229, 246. 
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George Iii., ii. 36, 421. 

Gerasimus, Bisliop, i. 004. 

Germany (see also Prussia) : — 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 157, 179. 

treaty obligations, attitude 

towards (1880), ii. 248. 

Black Sea provisions of Treaty of 
Paris disapproved by, i. 984. 
Colouial question in, ii. 362. 
Egj’’ptian question, attitude to- 
wards, ii. 319, 320, 322. 329. 
Italian alliance with, ii. 654. 
Luxemburg aifair, i. 954, 990 and 
note. 

Poetry in, ii. 723. 
Schleswig-Holstein question, i.748- 
752. 

Turkish murder of consul at 
Salonica, ii. 155. 

Unification of, i. 992 ; France 
menaced by, i. 953. 

Vatican decrees, attitude towards, ( 

ii. 117. 

Gibbon, i. 195 ; ii. 710. 

Gibson, Milner-, Gladstone against, 
i. 467 ; efforts towards peace, i. 
547 ; return to pai-liament (1858), 
i. 574; in Palmerston government, 
i. 626 ; unpopularity of, in Oxford, 
i. 630 ; on Paper Duties bill, i. 667, 
671-673; Gladstone supported by, 

i. 670, 774; ii. 814-815. 

Gladstone, name changed from Glad- 
stones, i. 18 and iiete^. 

Agnes (daughter), engagement 

of, ii. 80-81 ; marriage, ii. 83. 

Anne (sister), i. 17 note^, 160. 

Helen Jane (sister), i. 17 note'^ ; 

Gladstone abroad with, i. 284, 318; 
secession to Borne, i. 318, 331 ; 
death, ii. 212. 

Henry (son), Gladstone’s mes- 
sage to, on learning Latin, i. 728 ; 
at school, i. 825 ; starts for India, 

ii. 165 ; Gladstone’s letters to, ii. 
194, 206, 536. 

Herbert (son), Gladstone’s letters 

to, i, 693 anditiotf, ii. 498, 817 ; 
returned for Leeds, ii. 226 ; press 
interview of (Dec. ’85), ii. 504-505; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 82, 85, 
222, 225, 240. 

• Sir John (father), political work 

of, i. 9-10, 20-21, 249; churches 
built by, i. 1 1 and note ^ ; marriage 
of, , i. 16 ; views of, on slave- 
holding, i. 22-24 ; Gladstone’s 


defence of, in the Liverpool Courier ^ 
i. 32 ; loses Berwick election, i. 
43 ; political acuteness of, i. 68- 
69 ; criticisms on W. E. Gladstone, 
i. 74; Howick’s attack on, i. 102; 
Basque bought by, i. 107; seventieth 
birthday of, i. 118 ; loses Dundee 
election (1837), i. 141 ; disajjproves 
Jamaica journey, i. 148; transfers 
Denierara property to his sons, i. 
224 ; assists Scotch training college 
scheme, i.231; correspondencewith 
Peel regarding his sons, i. 257-258 ; 
views of, on protection, i. 300, 327 ; 
baronetcy of, i. 293, 300 ; views 
on Gladstone’s Oxford candidature, 
i. 330; on Jewish Disabilities 
Removal bill, i. 376 ; buys portion 
of Hawarden estates, i. 341 ; atti- 
tude towards Peel (1849), i. 353; 
death of, i. 388 ; W. E. Glad- 
stone’s relations with, i. 19, 32, 
43, 82-83, 98 ; W. E. Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 123, 280, 283-284, 
353, 375-376 ; ii. 793 ; letters from, 
on choice of profession, ii. 798 ; 
W. E. Gladstone’s estimate of, i, 
19, 138. 

Gladstone, Mrs. John (mother), W. E, 
Gladstone’s devotion to, i. 95, 128, 
131 ; death of, i. 131. 

John (brother), i. 15, 17 no<e^; 

travels of, with W. E. Gladstone, 
i. 86 ; Walsall candidature of, i. 
231-232 ; parliamentary election 
of, desired by his father, i. 258 ; 
W. E. Gladstone’s letter to, on 
family differences, i. 388 ; illness 
and death of wife of, i. 729, 730; 
death of, i. 821. 

Mary (daughter), see Drew. 

Robertson (brother), i. 17 note^', 

appointed manager of Demerara 
properties, i. 224 ; position of, in 
Liverpool, i. 258 ; at Gladstone’s 
Lancashire candidature (1865), i. 
780; W. E, Gladstone’s letters to, 

i. 494, 552-553, 626, 696, 764: 

ii. 64. 

Stephen (son), i. 890 ; ii. 82, 

108. 

Thomas (grandfather), i. 16. 

(brother), slave-holding 

defended by, i. 24 ; attitude 
towards Reform bill, i. 70 note ; on 
Gladstone’s Oxford candidature, i. 
330; Gladstone’s letter to, on offers 
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Gladstone, Thomas — continued. 
of a peerage, ii, 102; othern’ise 
mentioned,!. 17 note^, 68, 258. 

William Ewart : — 

Appearance of (1827). i. 34; (1840) 
i. 194; (ISS2) ii. 331. 

Career, chronolor/ical sequence of — 
1833-1831. Birth and baptism, 
i. 7 ; childhood, i. 10-14; at 
Eton, i. 26-44; first speech, i. 35; 
Oxford, i. 48-83 ; tries for the 
Ireland, i. 61, 329 7iote. 

1832. Foreign travel, i. 86-88; 
impressions in Borne, i. 87 ; 
Newark candidature, i, 88-94, 
56-97 ; election addresses, i. 90 ; 
ifrst speech as member of jiarlia- 
zaent. i. 94; visits to Clumber, 
Thornes, and Leamington, i. 95 ; 
cirihday. i. 97. 

1S33. Lincoln’s Inn, i. 98 ; 
membership of Oxford and Cam- 
'b*Mge club and Carlton club, i. 
18^ jtnd note ; forms brotherhood 
w’Ci Aclaud, i. 99 ; enters par- 
'hs'fient, i. 100 ; maiden speech 
> 5 . Dll; party votes (1833), i. 
visit to Basque, i. 107. 
Visit to Seaforth and 
fi , Ov'di, i, 1 1 1 ; at F.asque, i. 116; 
..,uy appointment, i. 119- 
- oppo>!es admission of dis- 
^ 4 r-vTo universities, i. 330. 

itctiirncd for New.arlv., 
contest, i. 121; mcc' 
fi's e.-.; ar hard Lyndhurst'- 
'!,uted under-seen 
'.q- V'C ;ch*nif«, i. 123; 
?,v.ipViti - '-'^gxation, i. 
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i. 141 ; at F.asque, i. 142 ; first 
interview with Duke of Welling- 
ton, i. 143. 

1838. Admitted to consulta- 
tions on Canadian affairs, i. 144 ; 
speaks on Molesworth’s amte of 
censure, i. 145 ; speech on slave 
apprenticeship system, i. 145- 
147 ; work on educational ques- 
tions, i. 148 ; influenced by Cole- 
ridge and Palmer, i. 167-168 
nole'^ } The State in Us Relation 
with the Church, i. 172, 175; 
foreign travel, i. 173. 

1839. Opinions on his hook, 
i. 175-181 ; avork on committees, 
i. 219 ; marriage, i. 223. 

1840. Speech on China ques- 
tion, i. 226 ; birth of eldest son, 
i. 227 ; dines at Guizot’s, i. 229; 
examines at Eton,i. 229 ; Scotch 
training college scheme, i. 230- 
231, 330 ; committee on coloni- 
sation of New Zealand, i. 35S. 

1841. Church Principles, i. 
181 ; his brother’s Walsall 
election, i. 231-232 ; visits Na/ 
ham and Oxford, i. 235; Bph.i,s 
on sugar duties, i. 236 ; re- 
elected for Neavark, i, 238 ; Sir 
S. Glynne’s candidatui'c — Hoy- 
lake — Haavarden, i. 239; vice- 
president of the board of trade, 
i. 240-245, 250; re-elected for 

’’eavark, i. 243 ; correspondence 
' ’th Peel on journ.alistic im- 
♦ 5-246; Jerusalem 

; advocates in- 
episcopate, i. 

mn, a. 
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1844. Bill for regulation of 
companies, i. 268 ; Telegraph 
Act, i, 268 ; Railway Act, i. 269 ; 
publisbes Prayer-Book, i. 314 
note-, reply to Ward’s Ideal, i. 
314-315; Lady Hewlej'^ case, i. 
322; proposes himself as Vatican 
envoy, i. 271-272; Maynooth, 
i. 271-275, 278. 

1845. At Windsor Castle, i. 
274-275 ; resigns office, i. 276- 
278, 279 ; votes for second 
reading of Maynooth hill, i. 
279 ; tariff reform, i. 279 ; 
pamphlet on results of fiscal 
changes of 1842, i. 280 and 
note ; on free labour sugar pro- 
posal, i. 280 ; at Munich, i. 318 ; 
at Baden-Baden, i. 320 ; corn 
law repeal, i. 283-287 ; secretary 
for the colonies, i. 285. 

1846. Colonial clergy ques- 
tions, i. 858 ; recall of colonial 
governor, i. 359 ; out of parlia- 
ment, i. 287-288 ; offended at 
Peel’s eulogium on Cobden, i. 
291-292; conversation withLord 
Lyndhurst on conservative 
party, i. 293-294 ; with Jocelyn 
and Graham, i. 295 ; interview 
with Peel, i. 297-300 ; quarrel 
with Lord G. Bentinck, i. 301- 
302. 

1847. Oxford candidature, i. 
328 - 332 ; election, i. 333 ; 
Jewish Disabilities Removal bill, 
i. 375-377; Oak farm andHawar- 
den estate embarrassments, i. 
337, 356. 

1848. Special constable against 
chartists, i. 358; Oxford D.C.L., 
i. 377 ; on Hampden’s appoint- 
ment as bishop, i. 377. 

1849. Divergences from Peel, 
i. 353 ; mission for his friend, 
i. 364-365 ; Gorham case, i. 378. 

1850. Supports Disraeli’s agri- 
cultural distress motion, i. 354- 
356 ; Gorham case, i. 378-381 
and note', death of his daughter, 
i. 381, 387-388 ; Australian 
Colonies bill, i. 362 ; Don 
Pacifico debate, i. 369-371 and 
note’, death of Peel, i. 37 1 ; 
question of leadership, i. 373- 
374 ; opposes universities com- 
mission, i. 497 ; Naples, i. 389- 


393 ; on committee for exhibi- 
tion medal inscriptions, ii. 147. 

1851. Returns to London, i. 
393 ; Letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
i. 392, 394 arid note, 396-398, 
400-401 and note^ invited by 
Stanley to take office, i. 393, 
406 ; declines, i. 407 ; Ecclesi- 
astical Titles bill, i. 409-415; 
secession of Manning and Hope, 
i. 385-386 ; death of his father, 
i. 388 ; letter to a Scotch bishop 
on religions freedom, i. 384, 
426, 

1852. First Derby administra- 
tion, i. 417 ; approaches Aber- 
deen and Graham, i. 417-418 ; 
views on Peelite policy, i. 417- 
419 ; overtures from Russell, i. 
421 ; supports Derby, i. 424 ; 
on Four Seats bill, i. 424 and 
note ; re-elected for Oxford, i. 
426-427 ; equipoise of opinions, 
i. 431 ; defends free trade, i. 
433 ; overtures from Derby, i. 
434 ; speech on Disraeli’s bud- 
get, i. 438-440 ; incident at the 
Carlton, i. 440-441 ; New Zea- 
land Government bill, i. 362 and 
note^, ii. 803 ; appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, i. 448. 

1853. Difficulties at Oxford, 
i. 450-452 ; re-election, ■ i. 453 ; 
moves to house of chancellor of 
exchequer, i. 457 ; advocates re- 
duction of force in the Pacific, i. 
458 ; budget, i. 460-472 ; ii. 777 ; 
attempted operation on national 
debt, i. 472-473; ii. 804-806; 
Latin lessons to his son, i. 464; 
illness at Dunrobin, i. 476 ; pre- 
sentedwith freedom of Dingwall, 

i. 476 ; speech at Inverness, i. 
476; Crimean war, i. 481 et 
scq. ; speech at unveiling of Peel 
statue at Manchester, i. 483, 
case of Mr. Maurice, i. 454-456 ; 
Oxford reform, i. 500. 

1854. 'Letter' on revival of 
convocation,!. 796; speeches on 
Oxford reform, i. 503, 509 note ^ ; 
civil service reform, i. 509-512, 

ii. 807 ; criticisms of his finance, 
i. 513-514 ; speech on budget, i. 
514-515; conflict with Bank of 
England, i. 518-519; ii. 808- 
809 ; Savings Bank bill, i. 519 ; 
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Gladstone, 'William Ewart — contd. 

Career, Chronological sequence of 

{contd .) — 

■woods and forests dismissal case, 
i. 520. 

1855. Ministerial crisis, i. 
522 > 543 ; opposes Roebuck’s 
motion, i. 523 -524; joins 
Palmerston, i. 536 ; opposes 
Roebuck’s motion in cabinet, i. 
537-538 ; resigns, i. 539 ; un- 
popularity, i. 542-543 ; efforts 
for peace, i. 545-548 ; at Pen- 
maenmawr, i. 549 ; Homeric 
studies, i, 549 - 550 ; Chester 
speech on colonial policy, i. 363. 

1856. Communications with 
Lord Derby, i. 551-552, 554 ; 
isolation, i. 553 ; letter to 
Bishop Hampden, i. 168 ; case 
of Archdeacon Denison, i. 557. 

1857. Interviews with Lord 
Derby, i. 558 - 561 ; opposes 
Lewis’ budget, i. 560-562 ; co- 
operation with Disraeli, i. 561 ; 
communications with Cobdeu, i, 
662 ; speech on the China war, 
i. 563; returned for Oxford un- 
opposed,!. 565; opposes Divorce 
bill, i. 670 ; encounters with 
Sethell, i. 570-571 ; illness and 
death of Lady Lyttelton, i. 572- 
573. 

1858. Opposes Conspiracy 
bill, i. 575-576 and note; rc- 
refuses to join Derby, i. 576-578 ; 
renewed proposal from Derby, 
i. 583; refused, i. 585, 590 ; 
motion on the Principalities, i. 
638 ; letter from Disraeli, i. 
580 ; repl}',i. 589; supports Suez 
Canal scheme, i. 592 ; letter to 
Graham on Indian government, 
i. 693; at Hnddo, i. 594; com- 
mission to Ionian Islands, i. 594- 
618 ; at Athens, i. 605. 

1859. At Venice, Turin, 
Vicenza, Verona, !Milan, i. 618 ; 
interview -with Civonr, i. 618 ; | 
defends nomination boroughs, i. 
621 ; speech on Italian question, 
i. 6-17; votes with Derby govern- 
ment, j. 625; joins Palmerston’s 
government, i. 626 ; letters on 
his ])OHition, i. 627-628; trouble 
at Oxford,;. 628-630; re-elected 
for Oxfortl, L 630; budget, i. 


653 ; speaks on Italian affairs, 
i. 653 ; Cobden’s visit, i. 652, 
654 ; ■views on French war 
scare, i. 677-678; first lord 
rector of Edinburgh university, 
i. 634. 

1860. Budget, i. 474, 658 cl 
seq., ii. 233 ; illness, i. 660-661, 
665-668, 669; unpopularity, i. 
663, 665 ; defeat on Savings 
Bank bill, i, 668 ; speech on 
Paper Duty Repeal bill, i. 668 ; 
chief trains of cabinet business, 
i, 670; ii. 814-815 ; the fortifi- 
cation scheme, i. 676, 678-681 ; 
cabinet struggle on question of 
economy, i. 676-679 ; interview 
with Palmerston, i. 679-680 ; 
at Penmaenmawr, i. 818; death 
of Lord Aberdeen, i. 721. 

1861. Budget, i. 672-673; 
cabinet struggles, i. 673, 727- 
730; correspondence with Sir 
Wm, Heathcote on finance, ii. 
8 1 1-814; .attacks .and .abuse, i. 
682 ; Americ.an civil war, i. 704- 
706, 70S, 709; on education, 
i. 946 ; ii. 825; de.ath8 of 
Gnaham .and Herbert, i. 721-722. 

1862. Speech on It.aly, i. 742 ; 
correspondence with Palmerston, 

i. 683-684 ; panegyric on Prince 
Consort, i. 723; American civil 
w.ar, i. 709 - 711, 713 - 716; 
triumphal reception in the 
north, ii. 712-714; Newcastle 
speech on American war, i. 713- 
716 ; funeral of Mrs. John Glad- 
stone, i. 730 ; Windsor, i. 96, 

1863. Death of his brother 
John, i. 821 ; budget, i, 700, 
701 ; proposal to extend income 
t.ax to charities, i. 099-700 ; 
speech on Italy, i. 823 ; at Pen- 
inaenm.aw.ar, i. 825 ; atB.almoral, 

ii. 732-739. 

1864. At Balmor.al, i. 738- 

740 ; letters on and AV- 

vicics judgment, i. 79S ; speech 
on Mr. Dodson’s hill, i. 947 and 
note-; Garlbaldik visit, i. 109- 
113; .speecli on extensiou of 
franchise, i, 760, 87’2 ; corre- 
sjiondencc with P.alineriiton, i. 
127-130; addrc.ss from York 
■worlunen, i. 764-765 ; i'chleswig- 
llolstein question, i. 116-119; 
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npoccboa in l.ancriBliiro, i. 705- 
707 ; relations with prnteatant 
tlisscnloni, i. 708-709; develop- 
ment in ideas, i. 7ri.‘> rf fri]. 

18G5. t'ahinet Btnii:i;leB, i. 
77-1 ; criticism of l'cc>- Jlowo, i. I 
SOO-SOl, 800, SOT; elected ; 
forei;;n associate of the Innli- j 
tule of France, i. Sot aiu! \ 
no!’", ppeech on Irish chnrch, 1 
i. 770 ; death of Cohden, i. l-l.'! ; j 
letter to his sun on ecch-siastical 
ntrairs, i. 795 ; defeat at Oxford, 
i. 779 ; Lancashire candidature 
and election, i. 779-781 ; cpcech 
on conuTvatisni, i. 812; letter 
to Ilnsscdl on death of I’altner- 
ston, i. 785 ; at Glasgow, i. 7S8, ' 
7S9. 

18G6. Leader of Commons, j. ’ 
790-791 ; trihiitolo Palmer.ston, * 
i. 791 ; introdnccH Iteform hill, ' 
i. S3d ; disalTeeliim of fol- 
lowers, i. SlUi, So9-84.'{ ; second 
reading of Ileform hill. i. 20.'t- 
204; hndeet, i. 702. 85 1 ; votes 
for nholition of church rates, 
i. 795 ; agninat vote <'f con- 
fidence after debate, i. 811- 
S 15 ; audiences of the Qtieen, 
i. 845, SIS; declines to sjtoak 
at Hyde Park demonstration, i. 
840 ; speech at Cohden clnh, i. 
847 ; goes to Italj’, i. 817 ; in 
Rome, i. 848-855 ; illness, i. 
851. 

1867. Dinner with the Societj- 
of PoliticalEconomists of France, 
i. 855 ; household sulfragc 
struggle, i. 857-870 ; disaffec- 
tion of followers, i. 858, 859, 
8G1-8G2, SG0-SG9, Irish church 
questions, i. 245 ; speech at 
Newspaper Press Fund dinner, 
i. 809. 

1868. Correspondence with 
Acland on ])opular discontent, 
i. 80G-80S ; hill on church rates, 
i. 795; Irish church question, 
i. 879-882; election for Green- 
avich, i. S85 and nolc ^ ; public.a- 
tion of ChajJteroJ Autobioffraplnf, 
i. 883-884 ; candidature inS.-W. 
Lancashire, i. 884-885 ajicf note^ ; 
letter from the Queen, i. 88G ; 
forms a cabinet, i. 887-889 ; 
speech at Greenwich, i. 1005. 


1869. Colonial Society dinner, 
ii. 10 note; letter to General 
Grey on foreign jmlicy, i. 950; 
Irisli church hill preliminaries, 

i. .892-897 ; hill introdtieod, i. 
897*898 ; committee stage, i. 
900 ; struggle with the Lords, i. 
901 -90."> ; Lords’ nmcmlmenla re- 
jected. i. 90G-9ft9; coneeasions, 

i. 91 1-912; pi oposes neeeptaiiee 
by ConimoiiH of modifieatioup, i. 
9*15; illnesa, i. 910. 915-914; 
visit to \V aimer Castle, i. 914; 

ii. 50 ; Irish hand qnealioii, i. 
921 ft uni . ; U’ttrr to J’right on 
principlca v. det.aiis, i. 924. 

1870. Irish land hill with- 
drawn, i. ft2S ; Alahama case, 
ii. 7 ; ediie.ation question, i. 
952, 957-945 ; on rothiction of 
armaments, i. 9.'>5.n5G ; cfTortii 
to avert I'raneo-l’rnssinn war, i. 
9GO-1IG4 ; dail.v eonferenccH with 
Granville, i. 972; neutrality of 
Belgium guaranteed, i. 975-970 ; 
vicw.a on annexation of Al.aaoe 
and Lorraine, i. 980-982 ; 
Ru.'.ainn claims in Blade Rea, i. 
984-980, J)S9 ; difiicnllics with 
the court, i. tt94 ; army reform, 
i. 994 ct t,fq. ; question of com- 
inandcr-in-ehicf's jiosilion, i. 3G0- 
5G1 ; ii. 807 ; Ballot hill, 5. 
1002-1005, 

1871. Views on ncutraliaa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 
5.'>7 ; anonymous article in lidin- 
hur<ih Jlcvirir, i. 970; instruc- 
tions to Alahama commission, ii. 
12 ; abolition of purchase, i. 99.5- 
999 ; Ballot hill, i. 1005, 1011 ; 
struggles for economy, i. 1008 ; 
visit to Tennyson, i. 1011; 
freedom of Aherdcen, i, 1012; 
at Balmor.al, i. 1012; at Edin- 
burgh, i. 1015 ; funenalof Sii R. 
Murchison, i. 1014; speech at 
Blackhe.ath, i. 1014-1015; con- 
vcrs.ations with Bright, i. 1015- 
1016; Collier appointment, i. 
lOlC-1020 ; Ewelmo appoint- 
ment, i. 1020-1021 ; licoiieing 
questions, i. 1024; repeal of law 
against ecclesiastical titles, ii. 
125. 

1872. Unpopularity, i. 1021 ; 
cleavage in party, i. 1022 ; atti- 
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{contd .) — 

tnde of radicals, i. 1022-1024; 
Alabama case, ii. 17-19; indig- 
nation on American claims, ii. 
14 ; Act of Gnifonnity bill, ii. 
18; speecb at King’s College 
council meeting, ii. 131 ; visit 
to Oxford, ii. 44-4.5 ; address at 
Liverpool on Strauss, ii. 132. 

1873. Irish University bill, 
ii. 44-53 ; letters to the Queen 
on retirement, ii. 50-51 ; min- 
isterial crisis, ii. 54-64, 831 ; 
letter to Bright, on education 
question, i. 934 ; ii. S25 ; speech 
against disestablishment, ii. 65- 
66 and note ; the Queen’s birth- 
day, ii. 30 ; death of Wilber- 
force, ii. 67 ; ministerial embar- 
rassments, ii. 68-73 ; becomes 
chancellor of exchequer, ii. 71, 
824 ; dis])ute as to vacating seat 
thereby, ii. 73-80 ; at Balmor.al, 
ii. 80 ; engagement of hia eldest 
daughter, ii. 80-81 ; at Haw.ar- 
den, ii. 81-82 ; cabinet embar- 
rassments, ii. 82 ; marriage of 
his eldest daughter, ii. S3. 

1874. Financial plans, ii. 86, 
89-90, 95 ; question of dis- 
Bolvrtion, ii, 87 et seq. ; electoral 
immifesto, ii. 95-97 ; speeches 
at Greenwich, etc., ii. 98 and 
note ; election, ii. 98 ; i-esigna- 
tion,ii, 100-101 and vote’, offers 
of a peerage, ii. 101-102 ; retire- 
ment from leadership, ii. 105- 
107, 111-114; de.ath of Sir S. 
Glynnc, ii, 108-109 ; Vatican 
decrees quc.stion, ii. 110, 117- 
120; visit to Munich, ii. 121- 
123 ; Vatican Decrees pamphlet, 
ii. 12.3-125 ; its reception, ii. 
125-128. 

1875. Meeting of Metaphysi- 
cal Society, ii. 112; article in 
Qnarterhj Jteview, ii. 128 ; more 
work on V.atican question, ii. 
128-129 ; Vaticanism jmblished, 
ii. 129 ; sale of houRc in Carlton 
lIouKo Terr.ace, ii. 130. 

1876. Letter to Herbert Glad- 
stone on Pitt’a (inanee, ii. 816; 
pamphlet on Bulgaria, ii. 1.59- 
162 ; apeech at BlackJieath, ii. 


160, 162 ; visits in the north, 
ii. 163-.04; work atHawarden, 
ii. 165 ; visit to Liverpool, ii. 

166 ; ‘ The Hellenic Factor in 
the Eastern Problem,’ ii. 166; 
St. James’s Hall meeting, ii. 

167 ; letter on denominational- 
ism, ii, 782. 

1877. Lessons in 2Iassacrc, ii. 
168, 170 ; visit to H.irvvin, ii, 
170 ; the five resolutions, ii. 
171-173; speech in parliament, 
ii. 173-176 ; visit to Birming- 
ham, ii. 178 ; views on Transvaal 
annexation, ii. 267, 268; visit 
to Ireland, ii. 179. 

1878. Hostile crowds, ii. 
182 ; declines to stand for 
Leeds, ii. 219 ; speech on treaty- 
making imwer, ii. 185 note-', 
speech on Anglo-Turkish con- 
vention, ii. 184-186; article on 
‘ England’s Mission,’ ii. 187, 
189 ; literary work and emolu- 
ments, ii. 189; sits to Millais, 
ii. 189-190 ; visit of Argj'll 
and Buskin to Ilawarden, ii. 
190. 

1879. Invited to stand for 
Midlothian, ii. 192; agrees, ii. 
193; the campaign, ii. 195-204, 
267 ; day at Glasgow, ii. 198- 
200 ; from Glasgow to Hawar- 
den, ii. 204; reflections, ii. 205 ; 
correspondence on leadershi]), ii. 
200-211. 

1880. At Ha warden, ii. 211, 
212 ; with his sister .at Cologne, 
ii. 212 ; election address, ii. 
214-216; hlidlothian campaign 
in general election, ii, 216-220 ; 
letter to Bosebery, ii. 221 ; to 
Argyll, ii. 223 ; convcncilions 
on leadership, ii. 224-225 ; inter- 
view with Ilarlington, ii. 229- 
232; with Granville and Hart- 
ington, ii. 232-233; nudicnco of 
tho Quoi’u, ii. 234-236 ; cou- 
stnictloH of c.abiiu-t, ii. 23G-23.8; 
per.sonnel of c.abinct, ii. 241- 
242, S32-83.3; anoiiymou.s atticl» 
in Forlniglithf Jtcrinr, i. 979 
tio.'c; jnrliamcntary dilTicuUic'*, 
ii. 244-2 55; budget, ii. 2 16 ; ill- 
ncBs.ii, 247 ; criM>-ftin t/nti.dtuily 

ii. 247 ; Berlin treaty obli- 
gation"', ii. 247-249; Brarfbuigh 
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question, ii. 251 etseq. ; question 
of Frere’s recall, ii. 262-264. 

1881. Colley’s correspondence, 
ii. 274 ; Boer overtures, ii. 275 ; 
Majuba, ii. 277-27S ; letters to 
the Queen, ii. 280 ; parlia- 
mentary attack, ii. 2S1-2S2 ; 
Transvaal commission, ii. 284 ; 
Coercion bill, ii. 289-290 ; ob- 
struction, ii. 292-293 ; Irish Land 
bill, ii. 293-297 ; letter to Gran- 
ville on home rule, ii. 297 ; visit 
to Leeds, ii. 299-301 ; agrees to 
imprisonment of Parnell, ii. 301 ; 
address to common council, ii. 
301 ; Egyptian question, ii. 314 
et seq. 

1882. Egyptian question, ii. 
318 et seq. ; letter to Forster, on 
Irish local government, ii. 298 ; 
communications from Parnell, 
ii. 304 ; letter to Forster on his 
resignation, ii. 306 ; to the Queen 
on Irish situation, ii. 306 ; 
Phosnix Park murders, ii. 307- 
309 ; public position, ii. 329-330 ; 
political jubilee, ii. 331 ; ap- 
points Benson to see of Canter- 
bury, ii. 335-337 ; reconstruction 
of cabinet, ii. 339-341 ; letters 
to Bright on Egyptian policy, ii, 
324, 325 ; vexed with Bismarck, 
ii. 364. 

1883. Stay at Cannes, ii. 
342-344 ; interview with Cle- 
menceau, ii. 363 ; renewed offer 
of a peerage, ii. 344 ; at Paris, 
ii. 345 ; at Sandringham, ii. 
345 ; objects to sending troops 
to Suakin, ii. 389 ; speech on 
Aflirmation bill, i. 139 ; ii. 254, 
258-260, 347, 352; letter to 
Bright on ‘ Irish rebels ’ speech, 
ii. 351 ; cruise to Denmark, ii. 
355-357 ; speech at Kirkwall, 
ii. 357-358, 594 note; Congo 
debate, ii. 350. 

1884. Agrees to send Gordon 
to evacuate Soudan, ii. 389, 391 
and note-; advises disavowing 
hiin after his abandonment of 
instructions, ii. 396 ; opposes 
appointment of Zobeir, ii. 3SS ; 
advises his appointment, ii. 
399 ; illness, ii. 399 and note, 
400, 402 ; views on relief expedi- 
tion for Gordon, ii. 402 ; Fran- 


chise bill, ii. 365-366, 380 ; 
speech on House of Lords, ii. 
368 ; memorandum on case be- 
tween Lords and Commons, ii. 
369 ; efforts at arrangement, 
ii. 371-373 ; re-introduction of 
Franchise bill, ii. 376; con- 
ferences with Salisbury and 
Northcote, ii. 377-379; cabinet 
divisions, ii. 415 ; speech at 
Edinburgh on Transvaal, ii. 280 
note “. 

1885. On Chamberlain’s 
social programme, ii. 414 ; 
Acton’s letter on retirement, ii. 
412; learns death of Gordon, 
ii. 406, 412 ; letter in reply 
to the Queen’s telegram, ii. 
407 ; memorandum on military 
position in the Soudan, ii. 

418- 419, 837-841 ; on Russian 
action in Afghanistan, ii. 418; 
thi-ee cabinets on Soudan, ii. 

419- 420 ; speech on war-supply 
for Afghanistan, ii. 424; 
cabinet difficulties, ii. 425-426 ; 
budget, ii. 427, 440 ; cabinet 
disagreements on Ireland, ii. 
430-435 ; letter to the Queen on 
Irish polic3% ii, 432 ; intimation- 
regarding Crimes Act, ii. 428 ; 
letter to Hartington on cabinet 
crisis, ii. 436 ; ministerial crisis, 
ii. 443-448 ; audience of the 
Queen, ii. 445 ; offer of an earl- 
dom, ii. 449-450 ; defeated on 
budget, ii. 440 ; suddenness of 
defeat, ii. 442; resigns, ii. 
440 ; letters to the Queen, ii. 
439, 443 ; letters on advance 
in Irish situation, ii. 455- 
456 ; throat troubles, ii. 456 ; 
cruise in the S^niheam, ii. 
457-458 ; election address, ii. 
460 ; conversation with Cham- 
bei-lain, ii. 437-439 ; considera- 
tion of Home Rule question, ii. 
474-482 ; letter to the Queen on 
Crimes Act discussions, ii. 439 ; 
work on books — miscellaneous 
reading — rejdy to Eeville, ii. 
487 ; Midlothian speeches, ii. 
4S7-4SS ; election, ii. 487 ; con- 
siderations of Irish situation, 
ii. 496-499, 501-504, 506, 508- 
516 ; tenders support to Lord 
Salisbury, ii. 498-500, 524; 
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Gladstone, William Ewart — conid. 

Characteristics — continued. 

Patience, ii. 425, 538, 696, 737. 
Patriotism, i. 617. 

Practical aptitude, i. 67, 195, 
206; ii. 155, 161, 328. 
Personal questions, dislike of, ii. 
70, 695, 696. 

Quietude, desire for, i. 187. 
Religious temper, i. 2-4, 31, 56- 
57, 84, 200-201, 204 ; fi-xity 
of dogmatic views, i. 153, 207 ; 
religious growth, i. 160-162; 
leanings towards clerical call- 
ing, i. 323-324, 382, 383 ; ii. 
793-799. 

Reserve, i. 196-197, 376. 
Resignation, i. 215-217- 
Scrupulosity, i. 261. 

Self-control, i. 189, 196; ii. 435, 
538. 

Self -distrust, i. 190-191. 
Simplicity — trustfulness, i. 194, 
197, 204; ii, 178, 780. 
Sincerity — integrity, i. 193, 194, 
261, 410, 440; ii. 139, 162, 
721, 779. 

Slowness of mental development, 
i. 14, 198, 529; of judgment, 
i. 453. 

Tact, ii. 340. 

Tenacity of purpose, i. 315, 672, 
G76, 693, 772, 841, 845 ; ii. 12, 
23, 177, 269, 426, 449, 571. 
Tolerance, i. 316-317 ; ii. 24, 40, 
125, 143, 252-253, 258. 
Tradition, reverence for, i. 201- 
202, 209. 

Unity' of purpose, i. 200. 
Versatility, i. 184, 802 ; ii. 695, 
707. 

Vital energy, i. 185; it 300, 738. 
Vivacitj’, ii. 201. 

Walking, fondness for, i. 116. 
"Will-power, i. 185, 189, -ITO. 

Eyesight, dilTiculties with, i. Ill, 
1.38, 140, 142, 143, 173. 18.5, 
230 ; cat.ar.act, ii. 732, 746, 7.55, 
757-759. 

Family and genealogy of, i. 7-9 
n7id note, 16 find note-, 17 nott.i. 

Horoscope of, i. 1 97. 

]>clters of, chamcterislics of, i. 6, 
814. 

EesidcnccR of, i. 232-233 note ; ii. 
131 vote. 

Verses hy, i. 38, G3 vote, IIS. 


Gladstone, Mrs. W.E.(wife), on Glad- 
stone’s duality, i. 189 ; ancestry 
of, i. 223 ; to possess Hawarden 
Castle for life, i. 344 ; at Oxford 
(1848), i. 377 ; at Hagley, i. 572; 
foreign travel prescribed for, i. 
596 ; "Wood’s conversations with, 
L 623, 624 ; at Newcastle (1862), 
i. 712; intimacy' of, with Duchess 
of Sutherland, i. 817 ; medical 
skill of, i. 824 ; appears to rioters, 
i. 845 ; accompanies Gladstone to 
Midlothian, ii. 195 ; to Cannes 
(1882), ii. 342 ; has news of 
Cavendish murder, ii. 307 ; visit 
to Biarritz, ii. 703 ; on necessity 
for her husband’s hearing both 
sides, ii. 719; eightieth birthday, 

1. 486 ; Rosebery’s tribute to, ii. 
771; death of, ii. 773; "W. E. 
Gladstone’s letters to, i. 187, 216, 
233, 272-275, 276, 285, 335-336, 
339-340, 355, 3SS-3S4, 436-439, 
445, 480 note, 481 and note, 519, 
570-573, 575, 655, 772-775, 777, 
786, 788, 1012-1013 ; ii. 108, 111, 
130, 131, 355, 426, 592, CGO. 

W. H. (son), birth of, i. 227 ; 

letters to, on Hawarden estate, 

2 . 340-343, 344-349 ; parliamentary 
c.areer of, i. 346, 348 ; Gladstone 
unwilling to bequeath a title to, 

i. 3S4; speech at liis father’s Lan- 
cashire c.andidatnre, i. 781 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on ecclesiastical 
affairs, i. 793 ; letter on dissolu- 
tion (1874), ii. 95; Worcester- 
shire candidature of (1880), ii. 222 ; 
return to Jlawardcti after election, 

ii. 225 ; death of, ii. 700 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 732, 773 ; ii. 
IS, 211,212, 22.5. 

Gl.anvillc, cited, i. 209 and voteA. 
Glasgow, Gladslouo’a inaugural 
nddre.ss at (1879), il. 198-199 ; 
public meetings, i. 591-592; ii. 
843. 

Ghmiinge, })rej).ar.aii(>ii of, ii. 189 ; 

later eeric.s of, ii. 761- 
Gledstancs, family of, i. 8-9 and vote, 
10 and 7Wte~. 

Glenalmond, 2 . 230-231 ; ii, 702. 
Glenelg. Lord.i, 144, .362. 

Glyniir, Lady, i. 274, ,341. 

— ^Cntherim* (-''' af-o Gladstone, 

Mrs. W. 11), (Had-itone'a tMjgage. 
ment t«, i. 222. 
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Glynnc, Henry, >. t. 

Sir (MaiIf.to!io’.K tr.nvi'l-. 

rvi'vb. i. !7>"; cnn<inint<iro »>f, ui 
rHnt‘^l)irr, i. ‘’."'.i; liimncial nlT;iir< 
of, !. ; r(']>nl‘>v<l nt ('Ire* 

tioii (ISoT), 1. T'lio ; innnilio<'m-(.* 
of, i. b‘2lt ; dc.alii of, ii. InS ; otin-r- 
rvi«» niontii'iuoi, i. f'fiS, DK!. 

301)7 t.'i'c’, 103 0; 11. IS, LT,, :!9. 
r.l, S5. 

fiotli'iicl). T.onl. 1 7.'>, JOl, riK!. 
Oootlio, i. 1 ‘Jii^ ; n. To, I t-. 
fJoriinii. (’olond, i. ‘J'JS. 

.\rtlinr. f'l’ Staiuiiorc. 

(Jciier.il, .'olvj‘os ov.-icuntinti of 

.*^on<l:in, 11 . UST-.'iSS, .'iOo-itO-l . 

!nigt;'‘<;lc(l for tlic ivotlc, li. I!^0 ; 
{irovionn enroor of. ii. o'^O ri.fr.'’, 
.'i};ri' 0 i t'» policy of cwiciuitton, n 
.100, ; cli.ir.T tcnstics of. 

ii. o'.'l ; popular fcclini: for, ii. 
oU2, ol'O ; ciiaiiucs hin jilani-, ii 

Sn2 ; .appointed ttunporai ily f;o\ <-i . 

nor-pcticr.al of Soudan, ii. 102 ; 
instructions of, ii. IlM, ; 

views of, on tho flilnati(>n, li. lO.'l, 
lO.'i ; r»(ju<'st rcg.ardini: ZoI>cir, ii 

10. ")- loo ; sliow.H Klii-dive’tt secret 
firin.an, ii. ‘100-102 ov/l note*; 
report') hinusclf safe, ii. -102 ; re- 
lief expeditions to, conteinjil.ated, 

11. ‘I02-'10.1 ; Nile expedition to, 
dcsp.atclicd, ii. -lO.I ; df.ath of, ii, 
‘lOO ; GLadslone's cstiin.ate of, li, 
‘100 ; Gl.adstoneV views of .appoint- 
ment of, ii. ‘117, ‘lift. 

Gorliam c.asc, i. 110, .17S-.'18I, 012, 

Gorres, Dr., i. 310-120 and notc^. 

G'ortchakofl', i. G‘10, 977, OS-l, 087 
note, 988, 989. 

Go.scheii, G. J., included in Kusscll 
cabinet (ISO.")), i. 790 a/id note.’; 
on Irisli Church bill, i. 008 ; bill 
of, for throwing open all Lay 
degrees, i. 947 ; on civil service 
reform, i. 949 ; pre.sidcnt of poor 
law board (1808), ii. 823 ; Ijoe.al 
D.ating bill of, i. 1011, 1022; fir.st 
lord of admiralty (1871), ii. 82*4; 
considered for exchequer. (1873), 
ii. 71 ; opposition support of, i. 
472-473 ; opposes reduction of 
estim.ates (1874), ii. 91-92 ; at 
Constantinople, ii. 248-249 ; on 
Soudan question, ii. 41i3, 416 ; 
votes with conservatives on 
Collings’ amendment, ii. 528 ; 


.ag.ainst home rule, ii, .731 nofr, 
.'ll I ; defe ated in Kdinhurgh, ii. 
fi.S.” ; chaneidlor of exelieqtier 
(18''it), ii. ()(»| ; compared avith 
IfarLinglon, ii. 606 ; urged by 
Harliiigloii to join the govern- 
ment, II. 607 ; budget (1887), ii. 
li'J.'i ; othei wise ini ntioned, ii. 106, 

. in, 112, 171, 233, 460, 608, 

.821-821, 

‘ Gonlburii, Henry, appointed eban- 
’ crllurof exebcqner, i. 240 ; attitude 
of, towards icpeal, i. 281 ; towards 
Lord Del by, i. 119; otberwiso 
mentioned, i, 271, -120, -nC, 
Government Annuities bill, i. GS6- 
6S7, 7.’’'9. 

poweip, i. 30 (. 

I Gower, J'‘. l.evciioii, ii, 67 liofc. 

[ Jvord Donald, i .817. 

j Grafton, Duke of, ii. 7.'>. 

! Gr.abam, General, ii. SIO. 

* .Sir .Tames ; — 

CVdtoioL);//;— -I b'fiinn advocated by, 
i. 143 ; coni Laws defended by, 
i. 114, 249 ; resignn on Irish 
church fjiicstion, i. L") ; esti- 
mate of 1'ei‘l, i. 218. 263 ; atti- 
tude toward.s jiroteetion, i, 2.')3, 
3.'2 ; hill on Iri'ili colleges, ii. 
42 ; Mi))port!) I’eel on repeal, j. 

, 281 ; vii'WH on J’eel’s cnioginm 

of Cohden, i. 295, 296 ; on Dcel’n 
I <'h.aog(8 of ]iolic 3 ', i. 296 ; on 
i Disraeli’s ngrieullnr.al distress 

t o 

^ motion, i. 1.")4-1.76 j Don Ikacifico 
dehatc, i, 368 ; p.ajial aggression 
question, i. 407 ; Kusscll’s pro- 
posal to include, i. 416 ; dccidc.s 
1 for Dussell rather than Derhv, 

I i. 418-42 1 and noU, 42.1, 424 ; 
views on Gladstone’s attitude to 
Disraeli, i, 432 ; Russell’s atti- 
tude towards, i. 444 ; refuses 
chancellorship of exchequer, i, 
447-4‘lS; on Gladstone’s repre- 
sentation of Oxford, i. 4.73 ; on 
Gladstone’s Imdgct, i. .J6.5, 460; 
misgivings of, i, 406, 467 ; on 
Napoleon hi., i. 485 ; on Pccl- 
ites’ position regarding Palmer- 
ston, i. 534 ; opposes Roe- 
buck’s proposal, i. 5.18 ; resigns, 
i. 539 ; re.ason for resigning, j, 
542 ; efforts for peace, i. 546 *; 
Gladstone’s relations with, i. 
551, 559 ; position of, contrasted 
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Graham, Sir James — continued. 
Chronology — continued. 

■with Gladstone’s, i. , 555 ; dis- 
courages Gladstone’s communi- 
cating -with Derby, i. 552, 656 ; 
views of, on reconstructed 
government, i. 561 ; on Divorce 
hill, i. 571 ; uneasiness regard- 
ing Gladstone, i. 581 ; on party 
relationships, i. 584 and note-, 
Disraeli’s attitude towards, i. 
584, 587 ; inclines to Gladstone’s 
joining Derby, i. 586, 590, 591 ; 
in sympathy -with Palmerston’s 
government, i. 628 ; on Russell’s 
despatch regarding Italy, i. 650; 
death of, i. 721-722. 

Debating method of, i. 195. 
Estimate of, i. 407-408. 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 248, 
250 ; ii. 765 ; his estimate of 
Gladstone, i. 186, 804 ; Glad- 
stone conti-asted' -^vith, i. 407 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 126, 177, 
238, 248, 258, 273, 275, 293, 
405 note, 418, 420, 445, 446, 449, 
482, 490, 492, 511, 526, 535, 
536, 560, 566, 576, 593, 595- 
596, 613, 664, 671, 828, 936. 

Gramont, Due de, i. 959-902, 904, 
968, 970, 971. 

Grant, General, ii. 14. 

G., Gladstone’s godfather, i. 7. 

Granville, Lord : — j 

Chronology — On cession of Canada, 
i. 402 7io/e ; on Gladstone’s bud- 
get, i. 406 ; on Peclitcs’ refusal 
to join Palmerston, i. 535 ; tries 
to form a government, i. 025 ; 
French treaty, i. 056 ; Paper 
Duties bill, i. 607, 07 1 ; letter 
to Gladstone on his leadershiji, 
i, 800; against vote of conlideiiee 
after Reform defeat, i. 841; 
on Gladstone’s Chuplcrof Autn- 
hiograjihy, i. 883-884 ; colonial 
secretary (1868), ii. 823 ; Irish 
Church bill, i. S05-S90, 903- 
905, 908-91.3 ; ii. 824 ; foreign 
ficcretary (lS70),i- 95S; ii. 823 ; 
efforts to avert Fr.anco-Prussian 
■war, i. 959-964, OoO ; depre- 
cates Gladstone’s .absence, ii. 
30; Gladstone’s daily confer- 
ences ■with, i. 972; on niuiexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, i. 
9S2 ; on Black 8ea proviEions of 


Treaty of Paris, i. 983-985, 9S9; 
on Collier appointment, i. 1017 ; 
on Alabama case, ii. 11, IS, 
19 ; opposes honours for Mill, 
ii. 38 ; consultations ■with, on 
ministerial crisis, iii 54-55, 
60 ; at Hawarden (1873), ii. 
82 ;• advocates resignation 
before assembling, ii. 100 ; 
on question of leadership, ii. 
112; on Italian view of Vatican 
Decrees pamphlet, ii.l28; reports 
Disraeli’s proposed resignation, 
ii. 158 ; on Bulgarian question, 
ii. 158, 160, 164, 172 ; views 
on the party vote, ii. 176 ; 
succession of, to power, foretold 
by Gladstone, ii, 190; approves 
Gladstone’s Midlothian candida- 
ture, ii. 192, 193 ; views on 
leadership, ii. 209-210 and note, 
228-229, 232 ; omission of, by 
the Queen, disapproved by Glad- 
stone, ii. 230 ; foreign secretary 
(1880), ii. 233, 234, 8.32; 

Smyrna demonstration alfair, 
ii. 248 ; Egyptian question 
(1881-82), ii. 314,316-320, 327; 
letter to Gladstone on renewed 
offer of iioeragc, ii. 344 ; 
conferences on Franchise bill, 
ii. 377, 378 ; correspondence, 
etc., on evacuation of Soudan, 
ii. 387, 389 and jiofe", 392 and 
note, 397 note-, 399, 400 note, 
402, 404 ; agrees to send Gordon 
to Sondan, ii. 390 ; at his oend- 
off, ii. 390 note ; Gladstone’s 
conversations with, on Ireland 
(May ’85), ii. 431-432; favouis 
jdati <if central board for Ireland, 
ii. 434 ; on Gladstono’.s refusal 
of an earldom, ii. 450 ; corre- 
spomlcnco Avith, on relations 
to liberal party, ii. 472-478; 
at HaAvardcu and Chalsworlli, 
ii. 501 ; Gladstone’s consulta- 
tions Avith, ii. 501, 503, 508; 
view of Iri.sli situ.Ation, ii. 508; 
Gladstone’s inemorandiim, ii. 
510-512 ; dcclinca requesting 
Gladfitone, to convene ltd'' 
c.abinet, ii. .“>09 ; colonial secre- 
tary, ii. 5.37 7 e>V; dt’chrt’;; for 
home rule, ii. 531 mid rof-’, 
534 ; jtrefern home nile t" 
CliainbcrlaiuV. Iriru eehenic, it. 
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631 ; Gladstone consults witli, 
on birthday dinner, ii. 562 ; 
golden wedding presentation to 
Mr, and Mrs. Gladstone, ii. 658 ; 
meeting at Lord Rendel’s on 
Parnell affair, ii. 674 note ; death 
of, ii. 7 02. 

Brevity of letters of, ii. 134. 

Gladstone’s appreciation of, ii. 
22 ; loyalty to, ii. 207-209, 
211, 227 ; his estimate of Glad- 
stone, ii. 23 ; Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 922, 923, 934, 1009, 1015 ; 
ii. 87, 111, 163, 164, 171, 195, 
297, 323, 333, 341, 343-345, 
353, 371, 411, 414, 415, 450, 
456, 476, 501, 508-510, 522, 

653. 

Temporising tendency of, ii. 210. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 415, 458, 
492, 493, 495 notc'^, 624, 633, 
740, 754, 823, 867, 874, 878, 
917, 931; ii. 18, 25, 67, 70, 81, 
85, 92, 93, 101, 110, 127, 165, 
224-225, 244, 342, 352, 426, 

654, 793-794, 806, 823. 

Grattan, Henry, ii. 197, 553-554, 

579. 

Gray, Sir John, i. 926. 

Greece : — 

Berlin treaty’s provisions regard- 
ing, ii. 247, 249. 

Don Pacifico case, i. 368-371 and 
note, 372, 374. 

Ionian Islands desirous of u,nion 
with, i. 599, 602-605,614; ceded 
to, i. 620. 

Gladstone’s budget (1860) popular 
in, i. 663 ; Gladstone’s political 
jubilee commemorated by, ii. 
331 ; tribute at his death, ii. 
772. 

Salisbury policy regarding, ii. 
765. 

Thessaly and Epirus desired for, 
by Palmerston and Russell, 
ii. 184. 

Greeks, position of, in relation to 

Turkey, i. 477. 

Green, J. H., i. 455. 

J. R., ii. 169. 

Greenwich : — 

Dockyard suppressed, i. 1008. 

Gladstone’s election for (1868), 
i. 885 and note^ ; speech at, i. 
1005 ; dispute as to vacating 
seat by becoming chancellor of 


exchequer (1873), ii. 73-80 ; 
manifesto to (1874), ii. 95-97 ; 
election for, ii. 98 ; election 
address, ii. 98 and note; refusal 
to stand for (1879), ii. 192. 
Greenwood, E., ii. 226 note. 

Greg, W. R., i. 46. 

Gregory vn., Pope, ii. 124. 

XVI., Pope, ii. 302. 

Grenville, Lord, i. 104, 223 and note 
293, 445. 

'Thomas, i. 223 note \ 

George, i. 223 and note K 

Greswell, Richard, i. 330, 409. 
Greville, A., ii. 71 note. 

C., i. 121 note, 243, 470, 663 ; 

ii. 659. 

Grevy, M., ii. 345. 

Grey, General, Gladstone’s letter to, 
on foreign policy, i. 950 ; Glad- 
stone’s appreciation of, ii. 756. 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 733, 

737, 886, 901 ; ii. 713. 

Lord, dissolution by (1831), i. 

69 ; resignation of (1832), ii. 832 ; 
government of, broken up (1834), 
i. 113, 154; attitude of, towards 
Lord J. Russell, i. 297 ; refuses 
office (1845), i. 367, 878 ; Al- 
thorp and Russell opposed to, 
i. 430 ; Taylor’s estimate of, ii. 
728 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 75, 
77, 104, 222, 241, 418, 543, 
872 ; ii. 44, 227, 463, 529 note, 
Tto. 

Lord de, see Ripon, 

Sir George, defends slave 

apprenticeship law, i. 146 ; home 
secretary (1855), i.540^^o^e; leader- 
ship of Commons by, desired by 
Gladstone, i. 786-787, 833 ; esti- 
mate of Gladstone, i. 808 ; declines 
to join Gladstone’s cabinet (1868), 
i. 887 ; on Irish Land bill (1870), 

i. 929 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
190, 207, 361 note\ 576, 667, 734, 

738, 739 ; ii. 9, 43, 815-816. 
Grillon’s dining club, i. 227-228, 

239. 

Grosvenor, Lady, ii. 763. 

Lord, i. 829, 835-836, 839. 

Lord R., ii. 509, 510. 

I Grote, George, i. 200, 1000, 1004 ; 

ii. 38. 

Mrs., cited, ii. 243. 

Guizot, P.-P.-G., on state of Italy, i. 
■ 398 ; Aberdeen's letter to, i. 449 ; 
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Healy, T., ii. 687, 691. 

Heathcote, Sir William, Derby’s in- 
termediary, i, 651 ; Walpole’s 
advances to, i. 583 ; Gladstone’s 
letters to, i 627, 630 ; letter to 
Gladstone on taxation, ii. 811 ; 
election of (1865), i. 779 nott\ 
secedes from Derby government 
(1867), i. 858. 

Helena, Princess, i. 732, 737. 

HellenicFactor mthe EasltrnPrdblem, 
The, ii. 166. 

Helmholtz, ii. 144. 

Henley, J. W., i. 417, 66-5, 929. 

Henry viii., King, ii. 706. 

Herbert, J. Tl., ii. 84, 

George, Gladstone’s estimate of, 

ii. 225. 

Sidney, maiden speech of, i. 

112; appointed secretary at board 
of control, i. 121 note", on Peel’s 
eulogiura of Cobden, i. 293 ; 
Russell’s proposal to, i. .350 ; 
Peel’s forecast regarding, i. 374 ; 
Gorham case, i. 381 ; atti- 
tude of, towards first Derby 
administration, i. 419 ; against 
Villiers’ amendment, i. 433, 435 
and note ; on Gladstone’s budget, 
i. 466, 467 ; favours dissolution, 
i. 467 ; invited by Derby to 
join government, i. .525 ; refuses, 
i. 526 ; inclines to join Palmer- 
ston, i. 532; wavers, i. 534; de- 
clines, i. 5.35; agrees to join, i. 536; 
resigns, i. 539 ; opposes joining 
peace party, i. 546 ; Gladstone’s 
friendship with, i. 551, 559, 665- 
566, 577 ; discour.igcs Gladstone’s 
communicating with Derby, i. 552, 
556 ; Derby’s attitude towards, i. 
577 ; approves Glnd.stone’a refu.sal 
to join Herbert, i. 67S ; view.s of, 
on the Ionian question, i. 596 ; 
work of, during Crimean war, i. 
809-810; on Paper Duties bill, i. 
667, 671; on French war nimour.'i, 
i. 677 ; correspondence with Gl.ad- 
stono on military charges, i, 078 ; 
illness of, i. 727;dcathof, i. 722; 
otherwi'=e mentioned, i. 55, 70, 
351, 35.5, 405 note, 420, 423. 4.50, 
468, 490, 492, 525, 527, 560, 
570, 5.S2-5S3. 58.5, 617, 68 1 
SIS, 828, 872; ii. 725. 806, 814- 
815. 

Horrio.s, J. C., i. 1 12, 417. 


Herschell, Lord, on the Bradlaugh 
question, ii. 252 ; joins Glad- 
stone’s cabinet (1886), ii. 537 
note-, at round table conference, 
ii. 604 note ; in cabinet (1892), ii. 
735 note, 737 note k 
Herzegovina : — 

Austrian acquisition of, i. 717; 
ii. 184. 

Revolt in, ii. 156, 175. 

Hewle'y, Lady, case of, i. 321-323. 
Hey wood, J., i. 498, 781 note. 

Hicks, General, ii. .385-380 and note, 
401. 

Hignett, Mr., i. 345. 

Hinds, Bishop, i. 893. 

Hobbouse, Sir John, i. 238, 206, 289, 
420 and note k 

Hodgkinson, G., i. 859 and note, 

I 860. 

I Holidays, i. 1013 ; ii. 29-30. 

Holker, ii, 400, 411. 

Holland : — 

Belgium’s severance from, i. 636. 
Prussian attitude towards, i. 954. 
Holloway, T., ii. 67. 

Holmbury, i, 67 and note. 

Holmes, Colonel, i. 840 and note',Sil. 
Homeric studies, i. 549-550 ; ii. 31, 
84-85, 131, 144, 593, 596, 025, 
655, 683-085. 

Home rule, see under Ireland. 
Honours and appointments, Glad- 
stone’s care in selection for, ii. 
30, 337. 

Hook, Dean, i. 148 ; ii. 099. 

Hooker, E.,i. 300-lGl, 175; ii. 241. 

Sir Joseph, ii, 144. 

Hope, Admiral, i. 652 note. 

Beresford, A. J. B., i. 858. 

Hopc-Scott, Miss, ii. 82. 

J, R., Gladstone influenced 

by, i. 162; interest in Gladstonc’.s 
hook, i. 162, 172-173; ofTcr.s .ser- 
vices to Gliidstonc, i. 224 ; god- 
father to Gladstone's eldest son, i. 
227 ; on Chapters hill, i. 228 und 
note-, interest in Scottish tr.iining 
college scheme, i. 230-231 ; Gl.ad- 
stone’s propoR.nl to, of visiting 
Ireland, i. 281 ; on Jerns.nlem 
bishopric, 5. 308, 309 ; Gladstone’s 
close relations with, i. 310; ae* 
quaintanco with Dr. Dollinger, i. 
318 ; Gorlj.njn c.nse, i. 379-3S0 
not'*'*; secession of, to Rome, i. 
386-357 ; de.*»th of, ii. GO ; other- 
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wise inewtioned, i, 55, 212, 2G0, 
272, 317, 321, 393, *103 ; ii. G59, 


Horace, ii. 722, 732, 750, 752. 
llorsm.'in, E., ii. 52 iwte, 53. 
Houghton, Lord, i, S4G, 1003. 
House-tax, i. 106, 430-137. 

Howick, Lord, i. 102, 105, 222, 2G2, 
420 nnd note * ; ii. 540, 302. 
Howlcy, Archbishop, i. 175, 905; ii. 


348. 


Howsou, Dean, i. 894. 

Hoylakc, i. 239. 

Hilbncr, Baron, ii. 140. 

Hudson, George, i. 199. 

Sir James, i. 039-040. 

Hume, Jose]»h, impugns Gladstone’s 
honesty, i. 301 ; views on intoler- 
ance of dissenters, i. 414 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 101, 100, 251 
note-, 3G2, 371, 423. 

Hunter, John, cited, ii. G2S. 
Huskisson, W., John Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i. 20 ; his support of, i. 
249 ; work of, tow.ards free trade, 
i. 39, 251, 255 ; death of, i. 66, 
68, 69; otherwise mentioned, i. 89, 
248, 265,419. 

Hutton, 11. II. , ii. 588. 

Huxley, Gladstone’s articles on, ii. 
520-521 ; Manning’s estim.ato of, 

i. 942 ; approves Gladstone’s atti- 
tude towards Vatican decrees, 

ii. 128 ; letters from, ii. 144 ; 
estimate of Gladstone, ii. 170, 
776; otherwise mentioned, ii. 31, 
132, 


loDESiiBion, Lord (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) ; — 

Chronology — Works for Glad- 
stone’BOxfordcandidature,i.329, 
333, 334 ; vindicates Gladstone 
(1847), i. 359 nott"^ ; appointed 
executor in Gladstone’s will, i. 
387 ; return prepared by, on 
civil service, i. 510, 512 ; Twenty 
Years of Finance, i. 516 ; refuses 
to serve on Gladstone’s com- 
mittee (1859), i. 628 ; article in 
Quarterly attributed to, i. 728 ; 
serves on Alabama commission, 
ii. 9, 12 ; on the Bradlaugh 
question, ii. 252, 256-257 ; on 
measures against obstruction, ii. 
293; on Landbillof 1881, ii. 293- 
294 j on Phoenix Park murders. 


ii. 308; on Bright’s ‘Irish rebels’ 
speech, ii. 352 ; onFr.anchisebill, 
ii. 375-379 ; moves vote of cen. 
sure on Khartoum affair, ii. 
415 ; do.ath of, ii. 596. 

Financial ability of, ii. 816. 
Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 596, 
705, 706 ; )iis estimate of Glad- 
stone, i. 333 note ^ ; Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 510-517, 782-783; 
ii. 805, 827. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 358, 452; 
ii. 245, 355, 777. 

Ignatieff, Goncnil, i. 983, 

Imperialism, i. 1025-1026. 

Impregnable Jlock of Holy Scripture, 
The, ii. 601 note. 

Income-tax, see under Taxation. 

India ; — 

Burke’s work for, ii. 709. 

Coolies shipped from, for West 
Lulios, i. 24. 

Disraeli’s schemes regarding go- 
vernment of, i. 592 ; iirocedure 
on bill of 1858, ii. 540. 
Gladstone’s references to wrongs 
of, ii. 200, 203. 

Government of, contrasted with 
that of Ireland, i. 218. 

Mutiny, Franco quiescent during, 
i. 678. 

North-Westfronticr policy, ii. 249; 
difficulties (1885), ii. 417,423- 
425. 

Parliamentary indifference to 
•affairs of, i. 113. 

Troops from, for South Africa, ii. 
274 ; refused for Soudan, ii. 387. 

Indulgences, i. 319. 

Inglis, Sir Robert, Oxford candida- 
ture of, i. 328, 332, 333; Glad- 
stone proposed by, for Oxford and 
Cambridge club, i. 98 note', on 
China question, i. 227 ; Gladstone’s 
divergence from, i. 321 ; political 
record of, i. 328 ; on papal aggres- 
sion, i. 409 ; denounces Irish pro- 
vincial colleges, ii. 42 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 120, 278, 306, 335, 
336, 377, 427. 

Ingogo river, ii. 275. 

Ingram, Dr., ii. 45. 

Innocent iii., Pope, ii. 124, 665. 

lushes, family of, i. 17 note. 

Inverness, speech at, i. 476. 

Ionian Islands : — 

Case of, i. 597-601. 
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Ionian Islands — contimied. 

Gladstone’s Commission to, i. 594- 
597 ; his arrival at, i. 602 ; his 
scheme for, i, 610 ei scq. 

Greece, union -vritli, desired hj’^, i. 
599,602-6*05, 614; granted, i. 
620. 

Ireland : — 

Act of linioa — 

Gladstone’s views regarding, ii. 
649. 

Home rule in relation to, ii, 
523. 

O’Connell’s amendment for re- 
peal of (1833), i 106 ; ii. 524 
and note. 

Resolutions preliminarj' to, ii. 
539. 

Agitation in, relief measures due 
to, ii. 650, 

Ashbourne Act (1885), ii. 527. 
Assassination bill (1846), i. 430, 
Beaconsfield’a reference to, in elec- i 
tion address (1880), ii. 214; his 
apprehension regarding, ii. 287. 
Boycotting in, ii. 439, 483-484a«d 
note K \ 

Budget of 1853, as affecting, i, 462, ! 
465-468 ; ii. 804. 

Carnarvon’s statement on (1885), 
ii. 451, 

Central board, see helotv Locjil 
government, 

Chamberlain’s views on compul- 
sory expropriation, ii, 464 ; bis 
attitude towards homo rule, 
ii, 465 nalc% 473, 474, 507; 
his speech on condition of (Juno 
’85), ii, 473-474; hia federa- 
tion scheme, ii. 556-557, 5G7, 
679. 

Chief secretaries for, in Gladstone’s 
cabinets (1868-74), ii. 823; 
(lSSO-85) ii. 833; (18SG) ii. 
637 note; (1892) ii. 731, 735 
note. 

Churches — 

Preshyterian against home rule, 
ii. 668, 

Protestant opiscoj>al — 

Appropriation question,!. l.G J. 
Biscstablishmont of — dillicuU 
ties of, i, 601-892 ; pre- 
liminaries, i. 8i>.3-897 ; bill 
in the Commons, i. 897- 
898, 900; with tlio Lords, 
j. 900-906 ; bach to the { 


Commons, i. 905-906 ; back 
to the Lords, i, 906-913; 
modifications accepted by 
the Commons, i. 914; de- 
bates on, ii, 297 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to the Queen 
on, ii. 35, 824. 

Disraeli’s proposals for, i. 

876. 

Gladstone speaks on, in Par- 
liament, i. 126 ; at Newark, 
i. 129; his five resolutions 
on, ii. 540 ; his attitude 
towards (1865), i. 775-777 ; 
(1865-68) i. 873-874; his 
action regarding (1868), i. 

877, 879-882. 

Home rule opposed by, ii. 
558. 

Reform bill, Gladstone’s 
speech on (1833), i, 105; 
Inglis’s opposition to, i, 
328. 

Roman catholic, Parnell leader- 
ship denounced by, ii. 6S8- 
689. 

Coercion ; — 

Acts and bills (1833), i. lOG; 
(1846) i. 290; (1847-85) ii. 
451 ; (18GG) i. 834 ; (1870) 
ii. 831 ; (1880) ii. 296, .302; 
(18Sl))i. 292and7!o/f,305,31 1, 
493, 514, 63G note 1; (1882) 
ii. 310, 428-432, 434, 438- 
439;(lSSG)ii. 590 ;( 1887) ii. 
615 and note, 616 and notes, 
617-618, 620. 

Conservative party’s roptidia- 
tion of, ii. 452-454, 497 ; 
revival of, as a last resort, 
ii. 518-519 ; silence regarding, 
ii. .525 ; ])iojiosnl of, ii. 627 ; 
Salisbury’s ‘twenty yearn’ 
proposal, ii. 647. 

English realisation of, ii. 619; 
English attitude tow.anln 
(1890), it. 667-608, 

Liberal unionist accomplices in, 

ii. nos. 

Parnoil’s view of, ii. 609 ; his 
fear of a renewal of, by liberals, 
ii, 514-515. 

Conimis.sions and committee'! on 
(1880-36), ii. 602; (1894) il 
801. 

Coinpensaf ioT) for Disturharwo bill, 
ii. 2M9, 3.53, 649. 650. 
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Conservative administration of 
(1880-87), ii. fiO'l-GlO, 612-016, 
GlS-«2;i. 

Consolidated amiuilios, i. 408 and 
note, ii. SOI. 

Cowper Commission, ii. 002, 012- 
014. 

Crimes Acts, fee Coercion under 
ihU hrodiiuj. 

Cromwell’s insight into }>ro1)lem 
of, i. 021. 

Devon commission (1848), i. 010. 
Education grant, (Ihidstone'H views 
of, i. 227. 

Election rosnlls in (1880), ii. 221 ; 

(I8S5) ii. 402-40r); ( 1680 ) li. 
nSO. 

English traditional attitude to* 
w.ards, ii. .0.81, r.47-r)4S, oSO. 
Evictions in, ii. 288, 012, 010, 020, 
050 ; compensation in eases of, 
ff'c Comjjcnsation wider thin 
heading. 

Famine in (184.5), i. 282, ,852. 
Fenians in : — 

Parnell’s alleged conversation 
with a spy regarding, ii. 644. 
Plots of (1 807), i. 875. 

Release of prisoners (1870), i. 
981, 

Secret conunittcc on proposed 
(1871), i. 981. 

Temper of (1880), ii. 01.8, 
Financial relations commission, ii. 

• 804. 

FitzGerald’s st.anzas on, i. ,81. 
Fr.anchise extension in, ii. ,879- 
382. 

Gladstone’s first cabinet concerned 
with, i. 201 ; his proposal to 
visit (1845), i. 281 ; his forecast 
regarding (1845), i. 383 ; une.asi- 
iiess regarding st.ate of, i. 706, 
808 ; his view of his mission 
rcg.arding, i, 886; his visit to 

(1877), ii. 179. 

Government of Ireland bill (1880), 
sec Home Rule under this heading. 
Hcibeas Corpus Act, suspension of, 
ii. 289-291, 297, 834. 

Home rule for : — 

Act of Union, relative to, ii. 525, 
Bill of 1886:— 

Alterations of original plan of, 
ii. 594-595. 

Amendments proposed for, ii. 
572. 


CcsBcr of Irish representation, 
ii, 542, 544, 547, 549, 504, 
506-567 ; opposed, ii. 504- 
565, 567, 572. 

Defc.at of, ii, 581. 

Disahilitics specified in, ii. 
542, 549, 

Financial provisions of, ii, 
515, 546, 559, .571, 841. 
Introduction and first re.ading 
of, i. 363 note ; ii. 550-552, 
556. 

Postjioncmcnt of, after second 
reading suggc.sted, ii. 573- 
574. 

Rccciition of, in the jucss, ii. 
558-559; by Irisli party, 
ii. 559-500 iiohs. 
Resolutions instead of, later 
views on, ii. 539-54 1 , 
Second reading of, ii, 553- 
556, 557, 570, 574-581. 
Summary of, ii. 840-842. 
'raxalion )uoviBions of, ii. 

542, 540-547, 841. 
^Yithdraw.al of, after second 
reading suggested, ii. 573- 
574. 

Bill of 1892 — prepanation, ii. 
7.80-737 and >iofc ^ ; crux of 
Irish reiwesentation, ii. 737- 
738; second reading stage, 
ii. 739-740; majority, ii. 
744 ; committee stage, ii. 
7.88-739,740-743; third read- 
ing, ii. 744; defeat in House 
of Lords, ii. 744. 

Cesser of Irish representation — 
(juestion of (1886), see above 
lairferBill of 1886; Gladstone’s 
speech on, at Swansea (1887), 
ii. 626; question of (1892), 
ii. 737-738. 

Chamberlain’s attitude towards, 
ii. 565 note^, 573, 574, 

607. 

Gladstone’s siieech on, at Aber- 
' deen (1871), i. 1012; his letter 
on (1881), ii. 297 ; his attitude 
towards, before the elections 
(1886), ii. 455-466, 474-481; 
after the elections, ii. 496- 
497, 499, 501-504, 506, 508- 
516, 523 ; his pamphlet on, 
ii. 592 and notc\ 

Hartington’s opposition to, iL 
473, 607, 513. 
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Ireland — conlmued. 

Home rule for — continued. 

Independence of nationalist vote 
desirable for concession of, ii. 
478. 

Liberal party in relation to ; — 
Central organisation declares 
for Gladstone, ii. 563. 
Cleavage in, ii. 631 and note-, 
542-543, 664 ; Gladstone’s 
decision to act regardless 
of, ii. 528-544 ; number of 
seceders on night of the 
division, ii. 581. 
Dissentients’ meeting in com- 
mittee room 15, ii. 575- 
577. 

Meeting of, at foreign office, 
ii. 572-573. 

Vacillations of, ii. 563. 

Waiting attitude counselled 
by Gladstone, ii. 525 ; 
adopted, ii. 526. 

National pronouncement for, ii. 
492-495. 

Parnell’s demand for, ii. 472. 

Popular sentiment regarding, ii. 
570, 582. 

Salisbury’s attitude towards, ii. I 
471, 473,479,482-484. ' 

Inglis’s views on, i. 279. ! 

Intimidation in, ii. 438, 439, 451, 

523, 627. 

Invincibles, ii. 310, 343. 

Jansenism in, ii. 624. 

Lady correspondents on turbulence 

in, ii. 139, .*588. 

Land League; — 

Commission on, ii. 638, 641 
ct scq. 

Gladstone’s view of, ii. 287, 299. 

Land Act of 1881 in relation to, 
ii. 297, .306. 

Land tenure in : — 

Acts and bills : — 

(1849) i. 921. 

(1860) i. 921 am! no'c. 

(1870) i. 928-9.30; ii. 289; 
precautions ag.ainst evic- 
tion, i. 928 ; debates on, 
ii. 297 ; Vatican dccrtcB 
inimical to jjarliament.ar^* 
succe°fi of, ii. 119; Greek 
congratnliitiotiB on, ii. 140; 
effi’ct of, ii. 497 ; failure of, 
ii. 294. 

USSl) ii. 293-297; debates 


• 

and speeches on, ii, 296-297 ; 
Parnell’s attitude towards 
the Actjii. 297-301; nation- 
alist efforts to amend the 
Act, ii. 306 ; inadequacy of, 
ii. 494 ; effect of, ii. 497 ; 
secured by agitation, ii. 
650 ; unpopular, ii, 777. 
(1885) ii. 430, 434-435, 437; 
avidespread I'epugnanco to, 
ii. 550, 564-567, 572. 

(1886) pressed by Spencer 
and Morley, ii. 541 ; in- 
terest in, eclipsed by homo 
rule, ii. 650 ; first reading 
of, ii. 553 note. 

(1887) ii. 613-614. 

Dual Ownership, ii. 294, 295. 

Encumbered Estates Act (1849), 

i. 921. 

English ignorance of, 915. 

Peculiarities of, i. 919-920. 

Landed gentry, rule of, destroyed 
by liber.nl party, ii.‘ 496-497. 

Local government for (other than 
home rule); — 

Canadian scheme suggested, iu 
455, 557. 

Central board scheme, ii. 433 ; 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, 

ii. 431, 4.33-435; Parnell’s 
.approval of, ii. 435, 471, 531, 
his rei^udiation of, ii. 455, 
470 ; his conversation with 
Carn.nrvon rcganling, ii. 470- 
471 ; liberal cabinet’s attitude 
tow.nrds, ii. 434, 531. 

County Government bill dis- 
cussed by Ghndstonc and 
Chamberlain, ii. 46.5 and 
vote 

Federation views of Chamber- 
lain, ii. 556-557, 567, 579. 

Gladslonc’.s letter to Forster on 
(1882), ii. 280. 

Kni.nll iioldings ami allotments 
bill, Chami)crlain'B views on, 
ji, 464 (trill vote. 

Maamtrasua debate, ii. 4.'».3, .’•19. 

Military v. moonlighters in, ii. 

602. 

Mitclielstown affair, ii. 620-62.3. 

Nnlion.nl I-e.ngue - 

Hill to deal with, proposed by 
Hicks Beach, ii. 527. ^ 

Commissioi; ui>oi), ii. 638, C-il 

f! ffq. 
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Elections influenced by, ii. 495. 
Power of, ii. 518. 

Papal intervention in, suggested, 
ii. 302-303 ; on plan of cam- 
paign, ii. 623-625 ; on Parnell 
leadership, ii. 689. 

Parnell’s position in (1890), ii. 
671 ; elections after the split, 
ii. 687, 688. 

Peel’s view of condition of (1836), 
i. 133 j his decision against 
Gladstone for chief secretary, 
i. 241 and note. 

Peers, Irish, called to House of 
Lords by Beaconsfield, ii. 37 n6te. 
Phoenix Park murders, ii. 307, 330, 
548, 631, 

Plan of campaign ; — 

English and Scotch view of, ii. 
613. 

Gladstone’s attitude towards, ii. 
610-612. 

Nature of, ii. 609-610, 613. 
Parnell’s attitude towards, ii. 
610. 

Pope Leo’s pronouncements on, 
ii. 623-625. 

Ulster for, encouraged by 
Churchill, ii. 611 note. 

Poerio’s arrival in, i. 401. 

Queen’s attitude towards, ii. 33. 
Railways in, Gladstone’s commis- 
sion on, i. 877 note. 

Rents in : — 

Arrears bill (1882), ii. 306, 
Beach on, ii, 609, 613. 
Bessborough commission on, ii. 
294, 296. 

Buller’s evidence on, ii. 612. 
Conservative vacillations regard- 
ing, ii. 613-615. 

Cowper commission on (1887), 
ii. 612-614. 

Crime in relation to excess of, 
ii, 649, 650. 

Parnell on, ii. 609, 612. 
Richmond commission on, ii. 294. 
Roman Catholic party in, support- 
ing English government, Glad- 
stone’s view of, i. 129. 

Social condition of (1886), ii. 537 
(see also Intimidation under this 
heading). 

Tenants’ Relief bill, ii. 593, 609. 
Tithes bills, ii. 354. 

Tractarian movement’s effect on 
feeling towards, i. 308. 


Ulster : — 

Elections of 1885 in, ii. 492-493, 
Gladstone’s consideration of, ii. 
476. 

Home rule opposed by, ii. 567. 
Plan of campaign for, encour- 
aged by Churchill, ii. 611 
note. 

Separate assembly for, sugges- 
tion of, ii. 572. 

Solemn League and Covenant 
for, ii. 558. 

Variation in rents, attitude 
towards, ii. 614. 

University education in ; — 

Gladstone’s bill for (1873), ii, 
45-53, 103. 

Roman Catholic attitude to- 
wards, ii. 43-44, 48-49. 
Unsettled condition of, ii. 42. 
Irish party : — 

Aberdeen, attitude towards, i. 444, 
Anti-Parnellites, Gladstone’s re- 
sponsibility towards (1892), ii. 
101 , 

Bright’s estimate of, ii. 568, 
Cleavage of (189U), ii. 590. 
Committee Room Fifteen, ii. 686 
and note 692. 

Conservative understanding with, 
ii. 428-430, 440, 443, 498, 500, 
509-511, 514-516,524. 

Criminal Law Amendment bill 
(1887), tactics on, ii. 617-618. 
Dependence upon, undesirable for 
settlement of home rule question, 
ii. 478. 

Exclusion of, from Westminster, 
proposed, ii. 542, 544, 547, 549, 

564, 566-567 ; opposed, ii. 564- 

565, 567, 572 ; Gladstone’s 

speech on, at Swansea (1887), ii. 
626 ; question of (1892), ii. 737- 
738. 

Gladstone, estrangement from, on 
Italian question, i. 756 ; on his 
Vatican campaign, ii. 110 ; vitu- 
peration of (1882), ii. 329 ; gen- 
eral attitude towards, iL 514; 
ovation to (1893), ii. 740. 

Home Rule bill of ’86, excitement 
at introduction of, ii. 551 ; 
acceptance of, ii 559. 

Irish University bill, attitude 
towards, ii. 49, 52, 53. 

Italian Nationalitv, views on, i. 
618, 756. 
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Irish, party — continued. 

Khartoum vote of censure sup- 
ported by, ii. 416. 

Liberal party — attitude of (1873), 
ii. 49 ; support of (1884), ii. 
383 and nolC^; opposition to, 
(1885), ii. 424; dislike of, ii. 
514 ; alliance with, apj^rehended 
by tory leaders, ii. 527 ; alliance 
accomplished, ii. 610 ; impossi- 
bility of uniform action with, ii, 
611. 

Obstructionist tactics of, ii. 288, 
291-293, 297, 363, 364. 

Papal rescript, attitude towards, 
ii. 624. 

Parnell re-elected by (Kov. 1890), 
ii. 678; effect on, of Glad- 
stone’s letter, ii. 682 ; split on 
leadership question, ii. 690-692; 
attempts at an understanding, 
ii. 695. 

Parnellites, ii. 698, 710. 

Revolution in parliamentary pro- 
cedure effected by, ii. 617. 

Russell, attitude towards, i. 
431. 

Separate parliamentary organisa- 
tion of (1874), ii. 99. 

Spencer, Lord, attitude towards, 
ii. 348. 

Strength of (1885), ii. 493, 495. 

Violence of (1880-85), ii. 548. 

Irving, Edward, i. 44, 100. 

Sir H., ii. 212. 

Ismail Pasha, ii. 385 note". 

Italian language, ii. 827. 

Italy : — 

Alabama tribunal, represented on, 
ii. 13, 20. 

Austria — tyranny of, i. 3S9-403 ; 
Aberdeen’s views on, ii 820-821 ; 
Gladstone’s Letters on, to Lord 
Aberdeen, i. 392, 39-1 and note, 
396 ; Aberdeen's view on the 
Letters, i. 398, 399 7iote ", 

-101 ; ii. 709, SOO ; effect of the 
Letters,!. 396-398, 400-401 and 
notc^i Austrian war (1859), i. 
618, 620 ttofe'\ G-IO eiseq. 

Eastern question, attitude towards, 
ii. 179. 

Eccle.siastical policy of, Gladstone’s 
views on, ii. 118 note. 

Pinance of, i. 711. 

I'V.ance — .aid from, t. C-1.8; 

alli.ance sought by (1870), i. 


957 ; neutrality during Franco- 
Prussian war, i. 978. 

German alliance of, ii. 654. 
Gladstone’s visit to (1850), i. 389- 
393; (1859) i. 618; (1866) i. 
847-853 ; (1889) ii. 653 ; 

Italian recognition of his ser- 
vices, ii. 141, 772; his A’iews 
on policy of (ISSS), ii. 653-655, 
842. 

Rome occupied by government of, 
in Franco-Prussian war, i. 977 ; 
ii. 120. 

Savoy, distinct from, i. 656. 
Smyrna demonstration favoured 
by, ii. 248. 

Suez canal protection, invited to 
help in, ii. 320. 

Unification of, i. 651 ; Gladstone 
slow to advocate, i. 389, 390, 
646-647 ; eft'ect of movement 
on England, i. 757-758. 

Venetia transferred to, i. 848. 
Ithaca, i. 603. 

Jackson, Dean, i. 49 and note \ 
Jacobson, Bp., i. 457, 782. 

Jamaica : — 

Apprenticeship system in, i. 145. 
Slave estates in, i. 22. 

Suspension of constitution of, pro- 
posed, i. 221. 

James, Sir Henry, made attorney- 
general, ii. 71 riofe, 78; on the 
Greenwich seat qtiestion, i. -170; 
on the Bradlaugh question, ii. 252 ; 
Gladstone’s regard for, ii. 350 ; 
Corrupt Practicc.s bill, i. 97 note ' ; 
ii. 350 ; Collings’ amemlnient, ii. 
528 ; on spies, ii. 614 notr. 

Sir Walter, Gladstone’s letters 

to, i. 357, 409, 549 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 165, 173. 

Jansenism, ii. 624. 

Jeffreys, H. A., i. 71. 72, 80. 

Jelf, W. E., i. 1020. 

Jenner, Dr., i. 733, 737. 

Jerusalem ; — 

Bishopric quc.slion, i. 30.8-309, 

3 1 2. 

Greek and L.vtin dispute reg.vrding 
holy jdnees it), t. 478. 

Jes.sel, kSir G., ii. 71 tto!f, 76-78 

l.ady, ii. 355, 

Jesjuits, ii. 124. 

Jeune, Dr,, i. 4;»9, 5f>S. 

Jevon.s, W. S., i, 691. 
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Jews ; — 

Admission of, to parliament, i. 
375-377 ; opposed by Glad- 
stone, i. lOG ; by Inglis, i. 328. 
Disraeli’s sympathies with, ii. 160- 
161, 166, 715-716. 

Eastern question, attitude towards, 
ii. 179. 

Peerage recommended for, by 
Gladstone, ii. 37. 

Rothschild’s work for, ii. 250. 
Jingoism, ii. 413. 

Jocelyn, Viscount, i. 295. 

Johnson, Dr., ii. 721. 

Reverdy, ii. 9 noie^. 

Jones, Rev. J., i. 11. 

Ernest, i. 396, 400. 

Joubert, General, ii. 265, 269, 274,279. 
Jowett, B., supports Gladstone at 
Oxford, i. 335 ; on Oxford reform, 

i. 501, 502 ; Gladstone’s apprecia- 
tion of, i. 508, 512; advocates civil 
service reform, i. 512 ; estimate of 
Gladstone,!. 812; work on educa- 
tional reform (1869), i. 946. 

Joy, Henry Hall, i. 29, 34. 

Juxon, Archbishop, ii. 336 and note 

Kainadji, treaty of, ii. 158. 

Kean, Charles, ii. 136. 

Keate, Dr., i. 28, 30, 32, 34, 42, 
44-46. 

Keble, John, i. 57, 178, 317, 380 
note^, 815-816. 

Kempis, Thomas h, i. 820, 821. 

Kew Gardens feud, ii. 28. 

Khalifa, the, ii. 384. 

Khartoum, see under Soudan. 
Kimberley, Earl of, lord privy seal 
(1868), ii. 823 ; on Alabama case, 

ii. 19; colonial secretary (1870), 
ii. 823 ; (1880) ii. 833 ; corre- 
spondence, etc., on Transvaal ques- 
tion, ii. 268, 271-276, 278, 280, 
282-284; decides against a Trans- 
vaal commission, ii. 273 and note ; 
Indian secretary (1882), ii. 833 ; 
for borne rule, ii. 531 note ; Indian 
secretary (1886), ii. 537 no^e; irresi- 
dentof councilandindian secretary 
(1892), ii. 735jio<e; at last cabinet 
council, ii. 751; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 938 ; ii. 290. 

King, Locke, i. 760; ii. 832. 
Kinglake, A. W., i. 480-481 and 
note ; ii. 165 note. 

Kingsley, Dr., i. 777. 


Kingsley; Rev. C., ii. 41, 

Kirdeff, Colonel, ii. 165 note. 
Kitchener, Major, ii. 406. 

Kitson, Sir James, ii. 219, 299-300. 
Knapp, Rev, H. H., i. 29, 80, 
Knatchbull, Sir E., i. 254, 420, 790 
note 

Knollys family, i. 734. 

Knowles, J., ii. 596, 598, 600. 

Knox, Alexander, i, 161. 

Knutsford, Lord, ii. 285 note. 
Kordofan, ii. 386. 

Kossuth, i. 402, 415, 

Kruger, President, Gladstone’s meet- 
ing with (1877), ii. 179 ; urges 
reversal of annexation, ii. 265, 269 ; 
correspondence with Colley, ii. 
275-276, 278. 

Laboucheuk, H. L., i, 420 note h 
Labour, war-loans as affecting, i. 
517. 

Lacaita, Sir James, Gladstone’s ac- 
quaintance with, i. 390-391 ; sec- 
retary to Gladstone’s Ionian com- 
mission, i. 697, 607 ; Gladstone’s 
letters to, i. 399, 649, 741, 853 ; 
ii. 1 1 8, 127 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 396, 818. 

Laing’s Nek, ii. 274, 276, 277, 282. 
Lake, Dean, i. 335 ; ii. 335. 
Lamartine, cited, i. 395. 

Lamb, Charles, i. 215 and note^. 
Lambert, Sir John, i. 860 ; ii. 75-76. 
Lamennais, i. 200, 457. 

Lancashire ; — ^ 

American civil war, effect of, i. 
700 ; Gladstone’s relief works, 

i. 711 note'^ j fortitude under 
distress, i. 758. 

Gladstone’s speeches in (1864), i. 
765 ; (1865) i. 812 ; invited to 
stand for (1865), i. 778 ; his 
candidature, i. 779-781 ; his 
election, i. 781. 

Lancaster, T. W. L., i. 111. 

Landed property : — 

Chamberlain’s pronouncements on, 

ii. 414. 

Gladstone’s views on, i. 345-349, 
463 ; his budget proposals re- 
garding, i. 463, 471. 

Ireland, in, see under Ireland. 

Langley, , ii. 98. 

Lansdowne, 3rd Marquis of, view of, 
on repeal, i. 289 ; on reform, i. 
416; retirement of, i. 455; on 
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Lansdowne — continued, 

Gladstone’s budget, i. 465, 466 ; 
attempts to form a government, 

i. 528 ; fails, i. 52!) j conditionally 
consents to join Palmerston’s 
government,!. 533 ; assists Palmer- 
ston, i. 539 ; recommends Derby 
for premiership, i. 576 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 75, 431, 493, 530; 
ii 806. 

5th Marquis of, ii. 288, 330. 

Lanyon, Sir 0., ii. 27 1-272, 280, 283 
note. 

Laud, Archbishop, ii. 720. 

Lavalette, Marquisde,!. 958-959,963. 

Law of nations, i. 370, 371 note. 

Layard, SirA. H. L.,ii. 241. 

Lebceuf, Marshal, i. 968. 

Lecky, W. E. H., ii. 665. 

Leeds, Gladstone elected for (1850), 

ii. 219 and note^^ his visit to 
(1881), ii. 299-301 ; Herbert Gl.ad- 
stone returned for, ii. 226. 

Deeds Mercury, ii. 504 note. 

Lefevre, J. G. Shaw-, i. 252 ; ii. 53 1 
twte, 735 note, 833. 

Legacy duty, see Succession duty. 

Legh, , i. 781 note. 

Legislation Avork, Gladstone's review 
of, i. 685-686. 

Leighton, F. IL (Warden of All 
Souls'), i. 627. 

Archbishop, i. 319. 

Leith, Gladstone’s election for, ii. 
584. 

Leo xiit., Pope, ii. 623-625. 

i.eopardi, essay on, ii. 7SS. 

Leopold I., i. -149. 

II., King of the Pclginns, i. 

82.0 ; ii. 66, 402. 

Prince, i. 894. 

(Hohcnzollorn), i. 957- 

902, 904, 966, 967 note. 

Lesseps, hi. de, i. 591, 592; ii, 141. 

Lessons in Mitsfncre, ii. 168, 170. 

Lewis, KirG. CorneAvall, on American 
civil war, i. 703,714, 71S and note; 
on Irish agrarian outrage, i. 281 
and 7tofc; on Gladstone’Binfluetice 
in Oxford,!. 499; criticise.^ Glad- | 
alone’s budget (1859), i. 6.53; sue- { 
ceeds Gladstone as chancellor of 
o.xchequcr, i. .')39-5 IO; biidgt't of ’ 
(185.5), i. 517, 559-.562; Glad- • 
iflouo’sdilTcrenceB with, on lin.auce, ' 
1.656,701; ii. 2.51,811 ;arreeine'nt 
with, ii, 812; objects to French 


treaty project, i. 655; on Paper 
Duties bill, i. 667, 671 ; views of, 
on nature of government, i. 697 ; 
c.abiDet struggle with Gladstone 
(1862), i. 729 J Gladstone’s estimate 
of,i. 701 ; his estimateof Gladstone, 

i. 547 ; death of, i. 701 ; othenviso 
mentioned, i. 229, 256, 374, 441, 
481 note, 519, 624, 665, 684, 828; 

ii. 147, 814-815. 

Lewis, Sir Gilbert, Gladstone’s letter 
to, i. 701, 

Lady Theresa, i. 824. 

Liardet, , i. 98. 

Liberal party : — 

Adullamites, i. 839, 845, 858, 859. 
Apathy and disorganisation of 
(1879), ii. 194, 

Aristocratic element w'ithdrawn 
from, ii. 533. 

Church of England, ant.agonistic 
to (1870), ii. 547. 

Cleavage in (1867), i. 862, 866; 
(1872) i. 1022; (1874) ii. 107 ; 
threatened (1885), ii. 410, 425, 
428, 437, 440, 505, 607, 622, 
534 ; Gladstone’s efforts to 
avert, ii. 400, 462, 4S1, 513, 
522, 523 ; Gladstone’s deter- 
mination not to take part in, ii. 
462 ; not to lead a home rule 
opposition, ii. 622 ; to act 
regardless of followers, ii. 528, 
544 ; cleavage accomplished, ii. 
531 and note, 642-543 ; first 
public mark of, ii. 564 ; number 
of sccedcrs on night of homo rule 
division, ii. 5S1 ; reunion de- 
sired by Gladstone, ii. 603, 606, 
611 (sec aho ^f/oioDi-salTcction). 
Closure countenanced by, ii. 617. 
Colonial and Irish policy of, vindi- 
cated by Gladstone, i. 214-215. 
Conservative supported by, 

on important nio.asurca, ii. 497- 
495. 

‘Construction’ sliibboletb of, ii. 
41.3. 

DisafTeclion in (lS6G-()7), i. 8.16, 
S39-S13, 858. 8.59, 861, 862, 
867,869; (l.‘-'i:8) i. 880 ; fI869- 
74) ii. 103 ; (ISTO-”.’!) ii. lO.'i; 
(1872-7.3) ii. 44, 50, 52 rind 
itnls, .*'>3 ; (IS”.”) ii. 65 {.■!"•' n!iO 
afiov, Chav.tgi'). 

Electoral biys'fs of (1874), ii. 98- 
99; triumph (ISKO), ii. 217, 
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221-222; gains (ISSG-OO), ii. 
G67. 

Foreign policy of, attneked bj' Pall 
Mall Gazette, ii. 187. 

Forster’s view of (1SG3), i. 757. 

Gladstone’s junction avitb, i. G2G ; 
his reception by, i. S8S. 

Hartington accepts leadership of 
(1874), ii. 114. 

Home rule, ace unrhr Ireland. 

Irish party, sec under Irish party. 

Leadership of — llartington’s ac- 
ceptance of (1874), ii. 114; 
Gladstone's correspondence on 
(1885), ii. 463, 4G5-467. 

hlajority of, in 1868, i. 88.5 and 
note 

Parnell’s denunciations of, ii. GS5, 
690, 699. 

Questions tending to divide, list 
of, ii. 111. 

Round table conference, ii. 604, 
606-608 and note. 

Tea.i’oom schism, i. 862, 866. 

Ultra-toryism in, i. 677. 

Liberal Unionist party : — 

Coercion the touchstone for, ii. 
608. 

Conservatives, union with, ii. 590. 

Round table conference, ii. 604, 
606-608 and note. 

Liberalism, Acton on, ii. 601. 

Liberty : — 

De Maistre on, ii. 126. 

Gladstone’s feeling for, i. 60, 84, 
179, 180, 3S4-385 ; ii. 126, 132, 
190, 258-259, 328, 384, 418, 
500, 715, 775; his views regard- 
ing fitness for, ii. 298. 

Licensing bills (1871), i. 1022-1024. 

Liddell, Dean,i. 59 no/e, 946; ii. 147. 

Liddon, Canon, ii. 41, 661. 

Lieven, Madame de, i. 270, 397, 401, 

469. 

Life-insurance duty, i. 462. 

Lightfoot, Bp., ii. 41. 

Lincoln, Lord, see Newcastle, 5th 

Duke of. 

President, i. 709 ; ii. 475. 

Liquor interest, influence of, on 

election of 1874, ii. 103. 

Literary controversy, temper for, ii. 

591. 

Littlemore, i. 23.5, 310. 

Littleton, E. J. L., i. 113. 

Liverpool : — 

Canning’s election for, L 9-10. 


Conservatism of, ii. 213. 

Early condition of, i. 21-22. 
Elcctoml Bcaj)dnls at, i. 105. 
Gladstone, John, settles in, i. 16. 
Gladstone’s debt to, i. 192; speech 
at (1856), i. 36.3 n"tc-’, speech 
at (1864), i. 766 ; election 
speech at (1865), i. 779-780 ; 
speech at, on reform (1866), i. 
836 ; address at, on Strauss 
(1872), ii. 132; reception at 
(1876), ii. 166 ; speech at (1895), 
ii. 761. 

Liverpool Conrkr, Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 32. 

Liverpool Standard, Gladstone’s con- 
tributions to, i. 98. 

Liverpool, Lord, church patronage 
under, i, 153; nature of government 
of, i. 298 ; policy of, i. 121 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 242, 419 ; ii. 
705, 783. 

Lloj’d, Bishop, i. 57. 

Loans for war purposes, i. 515-518. 

Loch Lochy, battle at, i. 1 7 7iotc. 

Lochnagar, i. 116, 733, 736. 

Locke, i. 135 ; ii. 716-717. 

Lockhart, J. G., i. 274, 314-315. 

Loftus, Lord A., i. 955-956. 

Lombardy, i. 248, 641. 

London, election results in (1880), 
ii. 221. 

and N. -Western Railway, ii.411. 

convention (1884), ii, 285 and 

note, 

protocol, i. 170. 

Londonderry, Lord, i, 419 ; ii. 246. 

Longley, Archbishop, ii. 336 note'^. 

‘Lord Dundreary,’ i. 730. 

Lords, House of, see under Parlia- 
ment. 

Lorraine, annexation of, i. 980-982. 

Louis, Princess of Hesse (Princess 
Alice), i. 724, 731-734, 737, 821, 
1012. 

XVI. , ii. 720. 

Napoleon, /;ee Napoleon ill. 

Louise, Princess, i. 1013 ; ii. 19, 141, 
764. 

Lowe, Robert (Lord Sherbrooke), 
opposes reform, i, 855-837, 839, 
858, 862, 865, 869 ; ii. 540 note ^ ; 
declines to join Derby Govern- 
ment, i. 845 ; pronouncement 
j on franchise, i. 789-790 ; on 
j Gladstone’s leadership, i. 806 ; 

’ chancellor of exchequer (1868), i. 
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Lo-we, Robert (Lord Sherbrooke) — 
conlinued. 

888 ; ii. 823 ; views on Irish land 
question, i. 917, 926 ; urges civil 
service reform, i. 510, 94:S'949 ; 
opposes transportation of convicts 
to Australia, i, 359 ; Gladstone’s 
letter to, on treasury administra- 
tion, i. 1006 ; ii. 829 ; budgets of, 

i. 1007 ; speech at Sheffield bn 
finance, i. 1009-1010 : on Alabama 
case, ii. 18, 19 j attitude towards 
Gladstone, ii. 24 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, ii. 25, 72-73 ; on 
Irish University bill, ii. 49 ; post 
office scandal, ii. 68-69, 71, 72; 
home secretary (1873), ii. 71 
note, 824; on the Greenwich seat 
question, ii. 77 ; protests against 
Gladstone’s retirement, ii. 106; vis- 
county desired for, by Gladstone, 

ii. 239 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
S81, 894; ii. 112, 823, 824. 

Lowther, James, i. 929. 

Lubbock, Sir John, ii. 170. 

Lucas, , i. 258. 

Lucretius, ii. 259, 721, 724. 

Lushington, , i. 59 note, 

Lyndhurst, Lord, failure to form a 
ministry (1832), ii. 832 ; attitude 
towards repeal, i. 283 ; Brougham's 
compliment to, i. 575 and note; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 730 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 75, 122, 
293-294, S2S. 

Lyons, Lord, on Trent aflair, i. 707- 
709; on reduction of armaments, 
i. 95G ; Spanish sovereign affair, 
i. 959, 901-904, 970 ; on Black 
Sea affair, i. 9S5; mentioned, ii. 
345. 

Lyttelton, Lady (Mary Glynne), 
Gladstone’s ajiprcciatiou of, i. IS? ; 
jnarriago of, i. 223 ; illne.ss .and 
death of, j. 572-573 ; mentioned, 
i. 274, 293, 734. 

Lord, marri.agc of, i. 223 ; 

examines at Eton, i. 229 ; attitinle 
loward.s Wel.shbishoprics question, 

i. 288 ; connection with O.ak Farm, 

1 . 337 tl views on Gladstone’s 
now policy (1855), i, 767 ; en- 
dowed riohnols commissioner, ii. 
100 ; Gl-ndstone’s letters to, i. 327, 
3S1. 451, STL 933. 9 10, 9 ff., 998 ; 

ii. S25; olhcrwi.so mcnliniiod, i, 
1S7, 306, S46; ii. 147. 


Lyttelton, Neville, on Herbert Glad- 
stone’s candidature, ii. 225. 

Lytton, E. L. Bulwer, Lord, casts 
Gladstone’s horoscope, i. 196-197 ; 
suggests to Gladstone mission to 
Ionian Islands, i. 594 ; Gladstone’s 
relations with, i. 609, 617 ; funeral 
of, ii. 45 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 149, 561, 662, 815. 

Sir Edward, i. 609, 612. 

MACAtrXiA.Y, Lord, first speech of, i. 
22 ?iofe- ; Sadler defeated hy, i. 
99 Hotel meets Gladstone in Rome 
(1838), i. 173-174; on Gl.adstono’s 
first book, i. 177-178; on Church 
Princijdes, j, 181 ; on Gladstone’s 
political position, i. 182; Glad- 
stone contrasted with, i. 192-193, 
195; debating method of, i. 195; 
on the China question, i. 226 ; 
Gladstone’s censure of, i. 23G ; 
on Lady Hewley case, i. 322 ; on 
Gladstone’s ecclcsiastic.al v-iews in 
1S3S, i. 323 ; on Disraeli’s budget 
debate, i. 440 ; on Barrow, ii. 144, 
707 note; Warren ITastinjs, ii. 
530 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 
338, GG5 ; linguistic purity of, ii. 
716; on Dryden, ii. 724 ; Glad- 
stone’s essay on, ii. 786 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 220, 245 vole, 
315, 539, 689, S2S, S72, 88.3. 

Z., i. 2.36. 

M'Carthy, Justin, on conservative 
overtures to Irish ]»artj', ii. 430 
and vote-; Gladstone’s yxcw.s on 
Parnell leadersliip announced to, 
ii. 676, 677, 684 ; igtiornnt of 
Pamell's ])lan8, ii. 679; le.adsaway 
the nnti-l’arnellitcs, ii. 691-002. 

Macdonald, family of, i. 17 note, 

Sir John, ii. 9. 

Macedonia, ii. 772. 

Macluavelli, i. 643 and note; ii, 126, 

202 . 

Maegrecor, .T., Gladstone’s entimal.* 
of, i. 250. 2.'2. 

M.acmillau, Mr., i, 4.5.5. 

M’Neile, Rev. Hugh, ii. 1.3,3. 

Magee, Bishop, i, 892, 894-8:95, 900 
note, 909 vote, 

M.agj-ars, eastern que.Htien, attitude 
towards, ii. 179, 217. 

MaiuH, the, ii. rtSI, .339, 397, 401. 

M.ahon, T.ord, e'c f>’tanliO]e-. 

Maine, ii. 1.3. 
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Maistre, Joseph de, iL 12G-127 ojidi i 
note-; ii. 716. I 

Maitland, Sir Thomas, i. 619 note-, i 

Majaba Hill, ii. 272. 

Malacca Straits, ii. 96. 

Malet, Sir E., ii. 3S6. 

Malmesbiiry, Lord, estimate of, i. 
198 ; his estimate of Gladstone, i. 
431 ; on co-operation ■with Glad- ' 
stone, i. 562 ; distrusted by Glad- 
stone, i. 623, 624 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 361 note^, 417, 561, 595. 

Maltby, Bp., i. 56. 

Manchester ; — 

Disraeli’s speech at (1872), i. 1024. 
Fenian outrage in, i. 875. 

Fraser appointed bishop, ii. 40. 
Gladstone nominated for (1837), i. 
141 ; his speech at (1853), i. 
483. 

Nonconformist protest at, against 
Education Act, i. 942. 

Manin, D., i. 402 ; ii. 141. 

Manners, Lord J., see Rutland. 

Planning : — 

Chronology — Strongly anglican 
attitude, i. 161; in Rome -with 
Gladstone, i. 173, 174; approves 
Church Principles, i. 182 ; re- 
vises MS. of Church Principles, 
i. 224; godfather to Gladstone’s 
eldest son, i. 227 ; 'svith Glad- 
stone before resignation on May- 
nooth, i. 273, 274; Gladstone’s 
close relations "with, i. 310, 313 ; 
Ne-wman’s letters to, i. 311,312; 
Guy Fawkes sermon, i.313 noic^', 
on secession to Rome, i. 317 ; on 
Gladstone’s career; i. 323 ; on 
church, outlook, i. 325 ; Gorham 
case, i. 378-380 and note"; seces- 
sion toRome,i.3S5-SS7; estrange- 
ment from Gladstone, i. 387 and 
vote - ; on Gladstone’s Irish 
church policy, i. 777, 880, 884. 
913 ; letter on Oxford defeat, 
i. 781, 784 vote; letter to 
Gladstone on premiership, i, 
889; Irish Land bill (1870), i. 
928, 930 ; on Educ.ation bill, i. 
942 ; on Irish University bill, ii. 
47, 48 ; pamphlet of, replying 
to Gladstone’s on Y.atican de- 
crees, ii. 112, 127-129; on eastern 
question, iL 179; intercourse 
■with Gladstone renewed, ii. 521 ; 
on cesser of Irish representa- 


tion, it 565 ; on Parnell leader- 
ship, ii. 688-689. 

Contrasted with Newman, i. 771 ; 
iL 129. 

Gladstone’s letters to, i. 171, 230, 
276, 323-325, 378; iL 346. 
Ultramont-anisra of. ii. 117-118; 
otherwise mentioned, L 55, 141, 
148, 207 note^ 260, 321, 364, 
393, 403 note, 826, S4S-S49 ; ii. 
82, 107, 112, 117, 431, 437. 

MansBeld, Lord, i. 17, 75. 

Manzoni, L 173, C45, 785 note"; ii. 

' 141; ode translated, iL 789. 

Marcus Aurelius, i. 207 aiid noie\ 

Maria, Donna, i. 248. 

I Marie Antoinette, ii. 709. 

Marlborough, Duke of, i. 902, 909 ; 
iL 179. 

Marriage — civil, legalisation of, i. 
567 ; deceased ■wife’s sister ques- 
tion, i. 569 ; Gladstone’s views 
on, i. 568-572. 

' jMarriott, C., i. 59 note, 334. 

Marsham, Dr. i. 336, 426-427. 

Martin, Sir J., i. 1017. 

Sir Theodore, i. 680 note L 

Martineau, Miss, ii. 149. 

James, i. 772 ; ii. 765. 

Maskell, Rev. W., i. 380 note-. 

Match tax, i. 1007 and notes. 

Mathew, Father, i. 826. 

Maurice, F. D., influence of, i. 54; 
Newman compared with, i. 165 ; 
proceedings against, L 168, 316, 
454-456 ; on Gladstone’s Oxford 
candidature, i. 331-332 ; King’s 
College attack on, i. 454-455 ; 
appointed to Yere St., i. 456; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 54, 59 
7!o;e, 60, 64, 79, 149, 376 ; ii. 142. 

May, Sir T. E., on the Green'wich 
seat question, ii. 75, 77 ; assists 
Speaker against obstruction, ii. 
293 ; memo, by, ii. 525 note ; men- 
tioned, ii. 546. 

Maynooth : — 

Conservative advantage revardin<» 
Act, ii. 478. 

Gladstone’s retirement on question 
of, i. 632, 872, 874. 

Inglis opposes gr.ant to, i. 328. 

Irish Church biU (1869) concerned 
■with, i, 897, 900. 

Peel’s policy regarding, i. 270; 
Gladstone's attitude towards 
Peel’s policy, L 271-273, 278. 
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Maynoofch — continued. 

Russell’s speech on, i. 411-412. 

Mazzini, i. 390, 396, 402, 784, 818 ; 
ii. 704, 718. 

Melbourne, Lord, dismissal of (1834), 
i. 118 and note‘s ; Hampden ap- 
pointment, i. 166-167 ; on Peel’s 
position (1843), i. 266; nature of 
government of, i. 298 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, ii. 712; long admini- 
stration of, ii. 733 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 143, 543; ii. 711, 
730. 

Melvill, H., i. 100. 

Menschikoff, i. 486, 494. 

Mdrlmee, Prosper, ii. 141. 

Merivale, Charles, ii. 147. 

Metaphysical Society, ii. 132. 

Metaphysics, Gladstone’s attitude 
towards, i. 209. 

Metastasio, i. 108. 

Metternich, i. 366, 953. 

Mexico, French embarrassments in, 
i. 718-719. 

Miall, E., i. 939 ; ii. 52. 

Middlesborough, i. 712 and note. 

Midlothian, Gladstone’s invitation to 
stand for, ii. 192 ; agrees, ii. 193 ; 
general outlook, ii. 194-195; the 
campaign, ii. 195-196, 267; the 
Queen’s disapproval, ii. 236, 342 ; 
his return for (1880), ii. 219, 220; 
(1886) ii. 584; (1892) ii. 732; 
his farewell to, ii. 775-776. 

Mignet, F.-A.-A., i. 854. 

• Miguel, Don, i. 248. 

Miles, , i. 264. 

Mill, James, i. 144, 200, 1000- 

1001. 

J. S., views on tlie Tractarians, 

i. 163-164; on civil service 
reform, i. 509 ; estimate of 
Gladstone, i. 757 ; on govern- 
ment of India, i. 918; on Irish 
land question, i. 927 ; on educa- 
tion, i. 936 ; against the ballot, 
i. 1000-1001 ; memorial to, ii. 151- 
152; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 
152 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 137, 
189, 229, 314. .854, 916; ii. 3.S, 
142, 731. 

Dr. W. H., i. 319, 3S0 no.'r 

Mill.ai.s, Sir J., ii. 189-190. 

Milman, Dean, i. 56, 166, 800 ; it. 
147. 

Milnes, R. Jdonckton, i. 135, 119, 
177, 229, 231. 


Milton, Gladstone’s estimate of,i. 96; 
views on the church, i. 155; on 
marriage, i, 568, 572; Gladstone 
compared with, ii. 163. 

Minghetti, ii. 141. 

Mold, speech at (1856), i. 363 noicK 

Moldavia, i. 637. 

Molesworth, Sir William, views on 
toleration, i. 138; on Canadian 
revolt, i. 361 and noic^i in coali- 
tion cabinet, i. 447, 450 ; Denison’s 
attitude towards, i. 451 ; supports 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 466; attitude 

i towards Crimean war, i, 482 note ; 
on colonial policj’, ii. 803 ; other- 
"wise mentioned, i. 144, 358, 301, 
302, 458, 492 ; ii. 253, 806. 

Moltke, i. 955, 958, 960-967. 

Moncreiff, llev. Sir H. W., i. 59, 73. 

hlouey dealings, i. 200 ; ii. 659-660. 

Monsell, W., postmaster-general 
(1870), ii. 68-09, 71 note, 87, 
823. 

Montalembert, De, i. 178, 819; ii. 
84, 89; letter from, ii. 152. 

Monte Cassino, i. 852-853, 

Montenegro : — 

Berlin Treaty’s provisions regard- 
ing, ii. 247-249. 

Revolt in, ii. 157, 101, 109, 174- 
175. 

Sympathy in Gladstone’s illness, 
ii. 763. 

More, Hannah, i. 12. 

Moriarty, Bishop, ii. 120. 

Moricr, Sir Robert, ii. 138. 

Morpeth, Lord, i. 222. 

Morley, Arnold, ii. 669, 673, 674 7wle. 

— ^ John, .appointment of, ns Iri.sh 
secretar}', ii, 535, 537 txite ; 

previous ulternnccs of, on Irish 
question, ii. 530 no/e^; presses Irish 
]and hill, ii. 541 ; in comninnicn- 
tion witlf I’arnf'll, ii. 544-546, 
560 note * ; letter from Pnniell 
against withdrawal of liill after 
second rf.'ading, ii. 573; letter 
on Parnell’s view of resign.a- 
tion, ii. 5S7 ; at round table 
conference, ii. 601 noV; Ghsd- 
Btone’s letter to, on Churebill’fi 
retirement, ii. 60(; intervier.s 
with P.arnell, ii. r.O'.i. CIO; 
Gladstone’s letters to, on pl.nn of 
campaign, ii. 6! 1-612; Pingley 
Hall meeting. <’«. 62S ; Parnell 
consnlls witli, on letters. 
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iL 6.i4 ; Gladstone's letter to, on 
Italian policy, ii. 6o4 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on ravnell, ii. 
669-671; meeting at Lord Kon- 
del’s on Parnell affair, ii. 674 vo/c; 
Gladstone’s letter to, on Paruell’s 
leadership, ii. 676 ; interviews 
with Parnell, ii. 679-6S1, 6S4; 
■\dsit to Hawarden (1S90), ii, 692- 
694 ; Gladstone’s letters to, on 
Kilkenny election, ii. 697 ; on his 
birthday, ii, G9S ; on death of 
eldest son, ii. 701 ; at Biarritz, 
ii. 703 et seq. ; at Dalmeny, ii. 
731-732 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on 
election, ii. 734 ; Irish secretary 
(1892), ii. 735 note ; at Butter- 
stone with Gladstone, ii. 765 ; 
farewell visit, ii. 768 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 627, 663, 737 note 
739 note, 740. 

Mortgage of land, Gladstone’s views 
regarding, i. 347, 349. 

Mozley, J. B., i. 334. 

T., i. 894. 

Mulgrave, Lord, ii. 451 note. 
Mundella, A. J., iL 537 note, 735 note. 
Munster, Count, ii. 487. 

Murchison, Sir R., i. 1014. 

Murray, Archbishop, i. 178. 

Sir G., i. 112, 790 noieK 

John, i. 274, 1016. 

Myrianthes, Archimandrite, iL 140. 

Napier, Sir Charles, on Ionian 
islanders, i. 598-599. 

Naples : — 

Gladstone’s visit to (1850), L 389- 
393 ; later visit (1886), ii. 653. 
Misgovernment of, i. 390-393, 
646, 650-651. 

Victor Emmanuel’s entry into, i. 
651. 

Napoleon i., i. 320 and note ' ; ii. 
722, 725, 789. 

nr., plot to slay, i. 514. ; aids 

Italy, L 641-642, 64.S ; estimate of, 
by a papal official, L 644 note • 
difficulties of, with French nltra- 
montanes,i. 649; Cohden’.snegoh'a- 
tious with, i. 654; estimate of 
Gladstone's budget speech, i. GG2 ; 
friendliness towards England, L 
6S0; Palmerston's mistmst of, L 
GS3 ; urges plan o: representations 
■ to America, i. 715-719; on Gari- 
baldi, L 745 ; on Danish question. 


L 751, 752; ii. ,188; Gladstone 
dines with (1867). i. 855 ; nnor.si- 
ness regarding Prussia.!. 955 ; de- 
position of, i. 977 ; letter from, ii, 
154; otherwiso meiitioiied, i. -ISri- 
486, 489, 490, 637-6 tl. 959,962 
jiotrA, 963, 968, 

National Debt : — 

Conver.sion .sohomn (1853), i. 472, 
513 ; ii. 805, 

Proposals regarding (1866), i. 691, 

s:u. 

Bodnetion of (1868-73), i, 1009, 
Torminahlo aiinuitioH for paying 
off, ii. 809. 

Press Agcney, ii. 504 note, 505. 

Nationalist party, tter. Irish jiavty. 
Nationality : — 

Emergenoo of jirinciple of, i. 636. 
637. 

Gliulstone’s attiisido towardti 
(1851), i. 389, 390; (1854) ii. 
647-648 ; (1859) L 618; (1885) 
ii. 500; (1888) ii. 601. 

Napoleon lii.’u viowfi on, i. 64 1. 
Negro aj)pr(mtic(iHhi)), Gladstoiio’ii 
speech on, i. 134 and note, 

Neilson of Rjtringiiold, i, 16, 

Nelson, ’J'liomiiH, i. J 10, 

Neruda, Mine. Nonnaii, ii. 67. 
Nottlcsiiip, Mr., ii. 759. 

Neville, E.atlior, ii. 628. 

Newark, Gladstone’s candidatnro and 
election for (I8.'{2), j. 88-94, 96- 
97, 181 ; returned for, without 
contest (1834), i. 121; speeeh at 
(1835), i. 129 ; speech at (1837), 
i. 138; returned for (J837), i, 
141 ; (1841) i. 238; end of h/« 
connection v,'itli, i, 287. 

Newcastle, Gl.adsi one’s visit to 
(1862), i. 710-712 ; Jtis speeches at 
(1891), ii, 702. 

4th Duke of, offers GI;t/Istone in- 
fluence in Newark, j. 88-89 ; viev/s 
of, i. 91-92; GJa/Istone’s relations 
with, i. 94; GL'wlsDme’s visit to, 
L 05 ; Sadler a nominee of, j, 99 ; 
Gladstone’s first hook .approved 
by, L 17G ; mentioned, }, 286, 

5th Duke of, informs CLvI- 

stone of parljar.aer.tTiry oj/ining 
I at Nc-wark, L 88 ; re-ciee-ieri 
j (1S4G}, i. 288; on GIad?.t/,n'4s 
I quarrel wi*,h Ber.t'.oek, i. 302; 

I BnsseWs propose! to, i, 3,70 ; 2 / 3 - 
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Newcastle, 5tli Duke of — continued. 
406 ; desires leadership of Peelites, 
i. 40S ; attitude towards Derby, 
i. 418 ; ideas of a third party, i. 
419, 423 ; supports Gladstone’s 
budget, i. 466; war minister 
during Crimean war, i. 651-652 ; 
suggests substitution of Palmer- 
ston for himself, i. 522; on 
Peelites’ refusal to join Palmerston, 
i. 535; favours Ionian iiroject, i, 
595 ; attitude towards Prench 
treaty scheme, i. 656 ; on Paper- 
Duties bill, i. 667, 671; sup- 
ports Finance bill projiosal, i. 
673 ; death of, i. 777 ; Gladstone 
trustee for, i, 785 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, i. 827, 890; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 54, 74, 113, 
119, 242, 285, 287, 355, 420, 
443, 480 no/e, 490, 491, 493 and 
note, 528, 536, 584, 871, 872; ii. 
806, 814-815. 

Newdegate, C. N., ii. 255. i 

Newman, Francis, i. 329 ; letter 
from, i, 81 1 ; ii. 147. 

Cardinal, J. H., Gladstone’s 

early contact with, i. 57-58 and 
7iote^} sermons by, i. 58, 79, 80; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 163 nof(^; 
on Church Principles, i, 181 ; on 
J. Tl. Hope, i. 228 note; Glad- 
stone’s correspondence with, i.272-. 
Tract Ninety, i. 306-307, 311 ; 
view on Jerusalem bishopric, i.3((S, 
309, 312; on system of Homan 
church, i. 310 ; position of (1843), 
i. 310-313; Gladstone on treat- 
ment of, i. 316; secession of, i. 
317 ; letter of, describing Glad- 
stone’s position,!. 032 ; contrasted 
with Manning, i, 771 ; ii. 129 ; on 
Gladstone’s criticism oi Pcrelfoji’o, 

i, 801 ; on Gladstone’s Ch"pter of 
Au(ohiof)r(>]>hp, i. 8S4 ; reply to 
Gladstone’s Vntican D'<-7vr<})am}>h- 
Ict, ii. 128 ; to Valii'uiiisn), ii. 129 ; 
last letter from, ii. 15.5 ; Glad- 
stone’s call on, with Chanibcrlain, 

ii. 178 and note ; Gladstone’s letter 

to, on j):ij)al responnihility for di«- 
lo 3 'al priests in Ireland, ii. 3f>2 ; 
repl\', ii. 303 ; death of, ii. 661 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i, 159, 16.5, 
168, 2.3.5, 319, 826; ii. 112, 

628. 

Newnhasn Collere, ii. 62.5. 


New Zealand, i. 297-298, 358 ; ii. 803. 

Nice, French acquisition of, i. 643, 
656, 664, 742. 

Nineteenth Ctntmy, ii. 596-GOO, 759. 

Nomination boronghs, i. 621. 

Nonconformists, see Dissenters. 

Normanhy, Lord, i, 407, 

Norreys, Lord,:. 72. 

North, Lord, i, 133; ii. 75, 421. 

North Notts, i. 287. 

Northbrook, Earl of, Gladstone’s 
letter to, on Egyptian mission, ii. 
361 ; agrees to send Gordon to 
Soudan, ii. 390 ; against home 
rule, ii. 531 Jiofe, 534 ; otherwise' 
mentioned, i, 450 note ; ii. 508, 
833. 

Northcote, Sir S., see Iddeslcigli. 

Norway, Gladstone’s cruisesto (1883), 
ii. 355-357 ; (1885) ii. 4.57-458, 

Novalis, cited, ii. 706. 

Novikoir, Mine., ii. 165, 182, 190. 

Nnbar, ii. 389, 393, 397. 

Oakki.ev, F., i. 310, 

Oak Farm, liimncial cmharrasBinents 
of, i. 337 ct scq. ; Gladstone’s pre- 
occupation with, i. 272, 340, 342 ; 
his public finance influenced by 
experiences with, i, 474. 

O’Brien, W. Smith, i. 400. 

W., ii. GSS. 

Obstruction, sec under Parliament, 

O’Connell, D.itiiel, repeal amoiidmcnt 
of (1833), i. 106; ii. .525 note; 
on Harvej’’ committee, i. 112 7iote, 
113; influence of, on Gladstone, i. 
113 ; tory attitude towards, i. 129, 
138; visits Kowaik, i. ISO; on 
Gladstone’s first hook, i. 178 ; 
Peel’s .attitude towards (1814), i, 
270; Gladstone contrasted with, 
ii. 201 ; crime denounced by, ii. 
290; othorwific mentioned, i. 101, 
26(5, 372, 861 ; ii. 2.51, .502, 733. 

Octagon, the, ii. 134-156. 

Olliee, Gl.ailstone’.s view of desire 
for, 5. 554. 

O'Ifnoan, Lord, i, 926. 

Okes, Provo'it, i. 1 1. 

Oliver, Mri'., i. 9 

Opiiini (juestion, i. 2.59-260. 

Or.atory, jH>Iitie;d, i. HU-ltt", -til, 
470 ; ii- 19". («"- 

Gladstone, W. E ~-e1i,ar.a'-t< ri-ti'-'t 

Ordnt r.irnit, i. 658, 678. 
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Osman Digna, ii. 4 IS. 

Ossory, Archdeacon of, i. 899. 
OsTrald, Alex., i. 419. 

Otho, King, i. 479, 605. 

Ottomans, see Turkey. 

Owen, Professor, ii. 145. 

Oxenham, , i. 59 tiolc. 

Oxford : — 

Bias of, i. 60, 70, 84. 

Chandos opposes Gladstone at, i. 
628. 

Christ Church, enthusiasm at, 
after Gladstone’s election (1847), 
i. 336. 

Democracy, attitude towards, i. 
669. 

Dissenters’ disabilities at, i. 947 
and note. 

Ewelme appointment,!. 1020-1021. 
Famous sons of, ii. 716. 

Gladstone’s career at, i. 48-85 ; 
his feeling for, i. SO, 84-85, 
782; ii. 726, 768; his combina- 
tion of Lancashire and, i. 192, 
675; his visits to (1834), i. Ill; 
(1847) i. 235, 377 ; (1853) i. 
457 ; (1872) ii. 44-45 ; his 
reception of D.C. L. degree at, i. 
377 ; his advice to his son at, i. 
205 ; sympathy from, ii. 767. 
Gladstone’s candidature for (1847), 
i. 328-333 ; election, i. 333-335 ; 
his return for (1852), i. 426- 
427 ; return for (1853), i. 452 ; 
return for (1857), i. 565 ; return 
for (1859), i. 614 note, 630; 
defeat at (1865), i. 779-782. 
Gladstone’s membership for, effect 
of, on his career, i. 327, 429, 
453 ; on the university, i. 499 ; 
as it appeared to himself, i. 
630. 

Influence of, i. 501. 

Method of study at, i. 50-51 and 
note. 

Reform — commission proposed by 
Lord J. Russell (1850), i. 497; 
opposed by Gladstone, i. 426, 

497 • Oxford resistance' to, i. 

498 ; conduct and report of, i. 

499 and nole^; Gladstone’s 
scheme, i. 500, 501, 506-507; 
its reception, i. 502-503 ; results 
of, i. 508-509 ; Tractarian move- 
ment’s effect on, i. 5/. 

Tests, i. 506-507 ; abolition of, i. 
947 and note, 948. 

YOL. II. 


Tractarian movement, Oxford 
movement. 

W E G Essay Club .at, i. 59-60. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Glad- 
stone's membership of, i. 98 and 
note. 

movement : — 

Gladstone unaffected by, i. 161 ; 

his election affected by. i. 328. 
Ireland affected by, i. 308. 

Nature of, i, 163-165. 

Oxford, influence on, i. 496. 

Second phase of, i. 305. 

Tracts for the Times, i. 329 ; 
Tracts Eight}’’ andEighty -Seven, 
i. 307 note ; Tract Ninety, i. 
235, 306, 310, 311 ; ii. 662. 

Pacific, Gladstone advoc.atcs reduc- 
tion of force in, i. 458. 

Paget, Miss, ii. 764. 

Lord Cl.arence, i. 746, 774. 

Paine, Thomas, i. 761. 

Pakingtou, Sir J., i. 561. 

Paley, cited, i. 422, 

Palgrave, F. T., ii. 82. 

Pall ' Mall Oazette, ii. 187-188, 
226. 

Palmer, Kelly and, i. 518. 

Roundell, see Sclbournc. 

William, Gladstone influenced, 

by, i. 162, 167 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i. 235 ; on Maynooth 
grant, i. 279. 

Palmerston, Lord : — 

Chronology — On sugar duties, i. 
236 ; on free trade, i. 265 ; on 
Spanish treaties, i. 280 ; on 
repeal, i. 289 ; Don Pacifico 
debate, i. 368-371 ; on Ne-ipoli- 
tan tyranny, i. 394, 400, 647 ; 
rel.itions with Kossuth, i. 415 ; 
dismissal by Russell, i. 415; 
amendment on Militia bill, i. 
416 ; in opposition to Peel, i. 
420 and 7iote^ ; section repre- 
sented by, i. 431 ; moves amend- 
ment against Villiers, i. 433 ; 
joins coalition government, i. 
446-447 ; on Gladstone’s budget 
(1853), i. 465-467 ; different 
A’iews of, on eastern question, 
i. 480 ; communications with, 
preceding Crimean W’ar, i, 481- 
482 ; approve.s Lord Stratford, 
i. 488 ; desired as w.ar minister 
during Crime.an -war, i. 651 ; 

3n 


on 
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Palmerston, Lord — continued. 

Chronoloffi/ — continued. 

Black Sea affair, i. 983 ; Derby’s 
vote of censure on (1857), i. 
561-562, 903 ; defeat of, on 
Cobdeu’s motion, i. 564, 899 ; 
urges postponement of Reform 
bill, i. 490; ii. 806 ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on Crimean 
operations, i. 494 ; Aberdeen in 
conflict with, i. 495 and nole^ ; 
foreign office reconstructed by, 
i. 510 ; suggested by Newcastle 
as substitute for himself, i. 522 ; 
invited by Derby to join govern- 
ment, i. 525 ; refuses, i. 526 ; 
approves Gladstone’s refusal, i. 
527 ; Peelites’ attitude towards, 
i. 531-535 ; satisfies Aberdeen, 
i. 535 ; intention of, to oppose 
Roebuck’s committee, i. 538, 542; 
advises acceptance of Roebuck’s 
committee, i. 539; on Crimean 
war, i. 548 ; triumph of, at elec- 
tion (1S57), i. 564; defeated on 
Consjnracy Bill, i. 574-57 G ; sug- 
gested as leader of Commons by 
Disraeli, i. 587 ; views on Suez 
Canal scheme, i. 591 ; on Corfu, 
i. 619; hands over Ionian Islands 
to Gi’cecc, i. 620 and note"; 
communications with Russell, i, 
624 ; forms a government (1859), 
i. 626 ; views of, identical with 
Derby’s, i. 631 ; the Princi- 
palities, i. 638 ; French treaty 
scheme, i, 654, GDC; PaperDuties 
bill, i. 665-067,671, 073; ]'’inancc 
bill, i. 673; franchise i)roposals 
of, i. 834 ; Bupi)ort3 Herbert, 
i. 678; fortifications scheme, 
i. 681 ; makes a ])caco speech 
(]S5tt)» i. 682; correspondence 
with Gl.adstone, i. 083-684 ; on 
Trnit affair, i. 70S ; favours sug- 
gestion of rcjiri'scntalion:; to 
America,!. 709-71 1,719; .advise.s 
Gladstone regarding Rcwca.stle 
speech, i. 710; on Anu'iic.an 
separation, i.7I6 ; on reduction 
in naval citimates, i. 728; Je- 
ceives G.aribahli, i. 74-! ; views 
on Garih.-ddi'.-i dcjtartnre, i, 746; 
on TK'uii'sh questjon, i. 749-752, 
754 ; Oil Glad.stoj'.c'a fnuichi*o 
jsronoujict'fin nt, 5. 761-764 : on 
cabinet government, i. 776 ; 


death of, i. 785 ; Gladstone’s 
action regarding funeral of, i. 
787 ; Gladstone’s sjjeech on, i. 
791. 

Career and abilities of, i. 543. 
Characteristics of, i. 366-3CS. 
Compared with Lansdowne, i. 
530 ; with Aberdeen, i. 530 ; 
with Gladstone, i. 806 ; with 
Disraeli, ii. 159 ; with Harting- 
ton, ii. 242. 

Ecclesiastic.al appointments of, i. 
756; ii. 38. 

Foreign estimates of, i. SGG, 367, 
392. 

Foreign policy, principles of, i. 

367 ; Gr.anville’s view of, i. 982. 
Frankness of, i. 554. 

Gladstone’s icl.ations with, from 
1850, i. 371 ; his opposition to, 
i. 55.3, .558, 5G6, 585, 677; 
his harmony of sentiment arith, 
i. 628 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, 
i. 567> 669 ; his estimate of 
Gl.adstono, i. 805 ; Ghadstone’s 
conflicts with, on expenditure, 

i. 677, 772-773, 

Loadcrshi 2 ) of, i. S06. 

Lifc-ohjccts of, i. 679. 

Peons created by, ii. .37. 

Popularity of, i. 400, 493, 543, 564; 

ii. 812; cooling of, i. 684, 810. 
Queen’s attitude towards, i. 7.32. 

[ Selection of work b}’, ii. 73. 

1 Otherwise mentioned, i. 120 note, 
226, 402, 4.31, 444, 450, 526, 
528, 579, 622, 637, 653, 697, 
714, 734, 738. 740, 745, 765, 
805, 82.3, 828, 890; ii. 31,43, 
102, 184, 1.S5, 203, 227 vott\ 
336, 418, 468. 540, 659, 683, 
714, SM-S15. 

Pauizzi, Sir A., influence of, on Glad- 
stone, i. 389-390 ; interview of, 
with king of Rajdes, i. 401 ; Glad- 
stone’s letters to, i. -102, 741, 
7.85; ilinus-'i of (1868), }. 8.30: 
otherwise mentioned, i, “44, 818; 
ii. 160. 

Papal States i. 7 (2, KJ9. 

Paper dutv, i. -558, <'.79, 664-675, 
S22-S23'; ii. 815, 

Paris, Cumte dr, i. 342, 769. 

Tre.aty <1 (18.76;. i. 5.50, 953. 

990; ii. 2!.".. 792. 

P.vri'-h (.''oiiiudU hi!! jj, 744. 

74.'» «.'l. 
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Parliament : — 

House of Commons ; — 

Attendance in — Gladstone’s dili- 
gence regarding, i. 102 ; ii. 
26, 30, 246-247 ; Peel’s view 
of, i. 299. 

Balance of parties in (1850), i. 
373; (1852) i. 428 ; (1853) i. 
446, 448-449. 

Burning of, in 1834, i. 114. 
Closure, introduction of, ii. 617 ; 
Gladstone’s distaste for, ii. 
364 ; drastic form of, on Par- 
nell commission bill, ii. 641. 
Colonial affairs, indifference to, 

i. 362. 

Committee Boom Fifteen, Irish 
party proceedings in, ii. 686 
and note", 094. 

Composition of first reformed, i. 

101 . 

Ecclesiastical discussions in, ii. 

110 . 

Excitement in, manifestations 
jj. of, ii. 681 ; on introduction of 
Home Buie bill (1886), ii. 
550-551. 

Executive sphere invaded by, 

ii. 245. 

Expenditure controlled by, under 
Exchequer and Audit Act 
(1866), i. 695. 

Gladstone’s diligence for duties 
of, see above Attendance ; his 
feeling of powerlessness in, 

i. 221 ; his care for rights and 
traditions of, ii. 100-101, 
246, 446, 448, 750, 770 ; his 
mastery of, i. 193, 410-411, 
470 ; ii. 552 ; his place in 
(1847-52), i. 845 note ; his 
position iu (1858), i. 581 ; his 
isolation in (1867), i. 863. 

Grote’s estimate of, i. 1004. 
Indian discussion, indifference 
to, i. 113. 

Intolerance of, in the Bradlaugh 
matter, ii. 252-259 ; resolution 
of 1881 struck off records of, 

ii. 260. 

Irish members of, see Irish 
party. 

Irish representation in, cesser of, 
contemplated, ii. 542, 544, 
547, 549, 564, 566-567 ; 

opposed, ii. 564-565, 56/, 
572 ; Gladstone’s speech on. 


at Swansea (1887), ii. 626 ; 
question of (1892), ii. 737- 
738. 

Lords, conflict with, see below 
under House of Lords. 
Majorities, large, dating from 
Gladstone’s premiership, i. 
898-899. 

Obstruction in, Irish, ii, 288, 
291-293, 297, 363-364 ; 

unionist, ii. 739. 

Party obligations in, i. 292, 295, 
299. 

Payrnent of members, Glad- 
stone’s views regarding (1861), 

i. 611 note", his scheme for 
(1891), ii. 718-719 ; Cham- 
berlain’s pronouncement, ii. 
414. 

Popular influence on, i. 150 ; 

ii. 244. 

Position of seats in, significance 
of, i. 422-423, 539; ii. 603; 
Gladstone’s place (1853-1866), 
i. 631 note. 

Procedure of, violated by Disraeli, 

i. 823 ; altered by Gladstone, 

ii. 239 ; Gladstone’s advocacy 
of reform in, ii, 363. 

Beform, see that title. 

Beversal of previous vote ruled 
not out of order, i. 462 note. 
Shah’s interest in, ii. 67. 

Supply, rights regarding, i. 672, 
674, 695. 

Tactics in, Stephen on, i. 147 ; 
Bussell’s skill in, i. 467 ; 
Gladstone’s, ii. 778-779. 
Temper, school of, i. 199. 
Temporary retirements from, 
Gladstone’s views of, i. 357- 
358. 

Uncertainties in, i. 650. 

Variety of style desirable for 
stating a case in, i. 192. 

House of Lords : — 

Ballot bill rejected by, i. 1003. 
Chamberlain’s attitude towards, 
ii. 413, 465. 

Commons’ feeling against 
premier from (1894), ii. 753. 
Compensation for Disturbance 
bill rejected by, ii. 289, 649, 
650. 

Conservative influence in, iL 
498 ; occasions of defeats, L 
903. 
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ParHament — continued. 

House of Lords — continued. 

Emploj’^ers’ Liability bill muti- 
lated by, ii. 744. ' 

Eranebise bill struggle (1SS4), 
ii. 3GG-379. 

Gladstone’s first heariusi of dc- 
bate in, i. 7o-7C ; bis first 
conflict with, i. 471 ; bis re- 
fusal of position in, ii. 344, 
449 ; bis attitude towards 
(1884), ii. 307-368, .370 ; bis 
later attitude towards (1894), 
ii. 744-745 ; bis speech 
against (Mar. 1), ii. 751-752. 
Home Knle bill (1892) thrown 
out by, ii. 744. 

Irish church question, attitude 
towards, i. SSO, 892, 901-91.3. 
Opxmsition by, a stimulus to 
popular causes, i. SS2, 
paper duty struggle with Com- 
mons, i. 659, GG5-674, 872- 
873; ii. 815. 

Pariah Councils bill maimed by, 
ii. 744, 745, 751. 

Parnell’s apprehensions regard- 
ing, ii. 480. 

Peel’s view of, i. 7G7. 

Perm.aneut opinion represented 
by, Gladstone’s exposure of 
the theory, ii. 7 G.3. I 

Prcponder.ance of c.abiuet in 
(1SG5), i. 7S7-7SS. 

Ileform bill of 1SG7 amended by, 
i. 8G0. 

Jews, admis.sion of, i. .37.7-.377. 
Premiership, labours entailed by, 
i. 297-299. 

Parnell, 0. S. (•'•'cc a/.<o Irish P.arty), 
number of followers of (1880), 
ii. 221 ; party of, ii, 241 ; obstnic- 
tioni.st tactics, ii. 288, 295, 297, 303- 
3G4 ; attitude of, towards Compen- 
sation for Pisturb.anco bill, ii. 289 ; 
indicted for seditious conspiniey, ii. 
290iio/t’’; attitude towards Hand 
Act of 1881, it. 297, 301 ; Glad- 
ptoite’s warning to,. at Leed’j.ii. 3(ll ; 
imprisonment of, ii. ,301-302, 52.8, 
533 ; Chamberlain’s eottitmniica- 
tions with.ii. .301 ; ofTera to resign 
his seat, ii. 310 ; on franchise ex- 
tension in Irel.Miii, ii. .383 ; sup- 
ports government (May l-^S.'i). ii. j 
424 ; coR.servative titulfr'’tand)ng | 
with, ii. 423-130, 440 ; md [ 


counted, on by Gladstone, ii. 431, 
437 ; favours xtlan of central board 
for Ireland, ii. 434, 471, 531 ; re- 
pudiates it, ii. 455, 470; on 
Maamtrasita ca.se, ii. 4.53 ; fric- 
tion with H.artington, ii. 4G0, 481 ; 
speech of (Aug. 1885), ii. 4C0, 4GS, 
473 ; public estimate of, ii. 4CS ; 
Carnarvon’s interview with, ii, 
468-471 ; home rule demanded by, 
ii. 472 ; victory of adherents of, 
.at the elections, ii. 493, 495 ; 
Salisbury’s reference to, at New- 
port, ii. 483 ; gives Irish vote 
to conservatives at the election, 
ii. 484-485 ; speculations regard- 
ing, ii. 507, 508 : ^attitude toward.s 
Gladstone, ii. 514 ; tactic.s after 
elections (1885), ii. 514-515 ; in 
communication with hlorley, ii. 

544- 546 ; characteristics of,ii. 544, 
551 ; inter\’icw with Gl.adstonc, ii. 

545- 54G ; objcctionslofinancial j>ro- 

visions of Home Rule hill, ii. 545, 
54G, 659, 571 ; consultations with 
colleagues, ii. 559-5G0 mid riole.i; 
on introduction of Homo Rule hill, 
ii. 551 ; on continued Irish repre- 
sentation at IVestminstcr, iL 5G4 ; 
opposed to withdrawal of the hill, 
ii. 57.3 ; second meeting with 
Gladstone, ii. 574 ; sj)ccch on 
niglit of the division, ii. 577, .580; 
deproc.ates ministcri.al re.signation, 
ii. 587 ; sy.stematic disagreement 
with, ii. 009 ; illne.ss of, ii. 01 0, 
GIG ; di.s.ipproves plan of cam- 
paign, ii. GIO ; tactics oti CriincR 
bill (ISST), ii. G1G.G17 ; produces 
Tcn.ants' Relief bill, ii. G09 ; on 
j)aj)idrescrij)t, ii, 278; forged letter 
in ii. 6.31 and uotr 1 ; denial 

in the House, ii. 0.32 ; further 
letters, ii. G34 ; perHoual st.ate- 
nient in tlie House, ii, G.'}."! ; asks 
for select committee, ii. 035 ; 
Bpeci.al eommi’i'iion, ii. 036-039 ; 
.alleged interview of, with spy 
from America, ii. 6 t t ; filaslKlone’s 
sympathy with, ii, 04S; vi'ut to 
Hawanb'u, ii. 060, 63,3.i'>3t> ; 

sxieoeh .at l,i\ erpool, ii. 08lj nn‘r • ; 
divore.' ;uit, ii. diOS.tHO ; public 
ojdnion regarditu; tiu’ eriUrt, ii. 

070-074, 0H3-6S9 : of 

le.adel.-fhip of, >i. 075 f \ ■•-.j. ; Gls'b 
stone’s btterto Morley reyardit^g. 
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ii. 676, 684; attitude of, ii. 678, 
6S2-6S3; re-elected by Irish party, 
ii. 678 ; interviews with Morley, 
ii. 679-681 ; manifesto to the Irish 
people, ii. 685 ; Committee-room 
Eifteen, ii. 686 and noie 2-688, 
689-692 ; denounces liberal party, 
ii. 690-699 ; elections adverse to, 
ii. 698 ; last speech of, in England, 
ii. 699 ; death of, ii. 699 ; other- 
wise mentioned, ii, 100, 296, 465 
and note"^, 480, 526, 607, 609, 613, 
733. 

Parnell, Sir Henry, i. 251. 

Parndlism Unmashed, ii. 646. 

Parnellites, see under Irish party. 

Party : — 

Elements deciding relations of, i. 
422, 435. 

Gladstone’s views on, i. 304, 405. 
Tenacity of system, i. 448 note 

Pascal, i. 153. 

Patronage, ii. 36, 807. 

Patten, Wilson, i. 351 note^, 438. 

Patteson, Bishop, ii. 189, 659. 

SirT„i. 455. 

Pattison, Sister Dora, ii. 212. 

Mark, ii. 722. 

Paxo, i. 601. 

Pearson, C. B., i. 77. 

Pedro, Don, i. 248. 

Peel, General, i. 351 note 355. 

Arthur, i. 492; ii. 71 note, 

695, 

Mrs., ii. 695. 

Sir Kobert (2nd Bart.) ; — 

Chronology — Oxford university re- 
presentation resigned by, i. 53 ; 
Oxford honours of, i. 79-80 ; 
praises Gladstone’s maiden 
speech, i. 103 ; views on eman- 
cipation, i. 104 ; on Irish Church 
Reform Bill, i. 105 ; Cobbett’s 
attack on, i. 114; Gladstone 
encouraged by, i. 114; election 
pi’omises of, ii. 97 ; sximnioned ] 
to form a government (1834), i. 
118; Gladstone offered treasury 
post by, i. 119; Gladstone ap- 
pointed under-secretary of the 
colonies by, i. 123 ; cabinet of 
(1835), i. 420; composition of 
whig opposition to, i. 419-420 
andnote^ ; resigns,!. 127 ; views 
on Ireland (1S3G), i. 135; speaks 
at Glasgow (1837), i. 138 ; Stan- 
ley dines with, i. 139; on Canada 


question, ii. 799; onMolesworth’s 
vote of censure, i. 145 ; on slave- 
apprenticeship law, i. 146 ; on 
Wilberforce, i. 150; defeated on 
Irish church question, i. 154 ; 
views on Gladstone’s first book, 
i. 177 ; Jamaica case, i. 221-222; 
misunderstanding with the 
Queen, i. 222 ; China question, 
i. 225, 242 ; annoyance with 
Stanley, i. 234 ; views on sugar- 
duties, i. 236, 280; ii. 802 ; turns 
out whigs by majority of 1 
' (1841), i. 237, 837 no<e2, 898 ; 

party meetings, i, 239 ; forms a 
government (1841), i. 240 ; Glad- 
stone’s inclusion in cabinet, i. 
240, 305 ; privy council, i. 243 ; 
position of, regardingprotection, 

i. 250-253, 258, 262-263, 282- 
287 ; lays duty on Irish spirits, 

ii. 804 ; miscalculation of, regard- 
ing income-tax (1842), i. 474 
and note ; letter to Sir John 
Gladstone, i. 257 ; appeal to 
Pope Gregory, ii. 302 ; Lady 
Hewley case, i. 321, 322 ; Irish 
Land bill introduced by govern- 
ment of (1845), i. 919; May- 
nooth, i. 270-274; precarious 
position of, i. 264-266 ; resigns, 

i. 283 ; agrees to resume office, i. 
283, 285 ; ii. 447 note ^ ; repeal 
of corn laws,i. 208, 282-287, 290, 
459 ; hostility towards (1846), 

ii. 662 ; resigns (1846), i. 290, 
291 ; eulogium on Cobden, i.291- 
293, 295, 296 ; party relations 
of, i. 289-290, 292, 293, 295; 
Gladstone’s farewell interview 
with, i. 297-300 ; Russell’s 
overtures to (1846), i. 350 ; 
votes for Gladstone at Oxford, i. 
333 ; advocates keeping pro- 
tectionists out of office, i. 352, 
373 ; Gladstone’s divergences 
from, i. 353, 3'>4; letter on 
Gladstone’s mission for his 
friend, i. 365 ; Don Pacifico 
debate, i. 368-369, 372; death 
of, i. 371 ; statue of, inaugurated 
at ilanchester, i. 483. 

Administration of (1842-44), im- 
portance of, i. 247 ; character 
of, i. 298 ; ii. 800-801 ; minis- 
terial discipline of, ii. 354- 

Age of, on entering cabinet, i. 261. 
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Peel, Sir RoTjert — continued. 

Changes of policy of, i. 2G6, 425. 

Compared with Grey, i. 248 ; with 
Gladstone, i. 269 j with Palmer- 
ston, i. o67; with Russell, i. 373; 
with Aberdeen, ii. S19-S20. 

Courage of, i. 1S8, 2S9. 

Debating method of, i. 195. 

Disraeli’s attitude towards, i. 432. 

Estimate of, i. 372 ; estimate of 
financial statements of, i, 689. 

Gladstone — relations with, i. 112, 
280, 286 ; confidence in, and 
appreciation of, i. 139, 221, 
241, 243, 246, 252, 257, 259, 
261, 277, 351; estimate by, i. 
254; ii, 705; influence upon, 
i. 269 ; forecast regarding Dis- 
raeli and, i. 374. 

Graham’s estimate of, i. 248, 263. 

Guizot’s book on, ii. 146. 

Influence of, in the House, i. 
373. 

Justice of, ii. 819. 

Liberalism of, i, 418, 419, 

Oxford training of, i. 497 ; convo- 
cation mob at election, i, 629. 

Parliamentary tactics of, i, 254. 

Peers, views on, i, 767. 

Premiership of, length of, i. 695. 

Otherwise mentioned, i, 40, 08, 
126, 128, 149, 102, 212, 227, 
236, 238, 245-246, 258, 263-264, 
293, 300, 336, 416, 419, 781, 
788, 790 no/e I, 812, 863 no/e, 
911, andnotf, 922, 962; ii. 31, 
41-4.3. 71, 106, 227, 2.31, 23.5, 
236, 478, 517, 726. 

Sir Robert (3rd Bart.), ii. 681 

note. 


Lady, i. 460. 


I’eelites : — 

The torv whip's attitude towards, 
i, 418. 

Derby's fir.st mliniiiistration sup- 
jiorted by, i. 424; Derby's .ficcoiid 
adinini.stratiou supported by, i. 
42S ; DerV>y’a questions regard- 
ing { 1 8.56), i. 5.51. 

Dissolution of, as a )tarty, i. .501, 

Disturbing eireet of, i. .5.51-. 5.52, 
5.58. .567. 

Divergeneit.'" of, i. 3.51, 3.53,417- 
420. 

Gladstone’s vb«w on br<;t pobey 
tor, i. 417-419. 

i.vader^’iuii of— -di’^etissc-d (ISoO), i. 


373-374; accepted by Aberdeen, 
i. 40S. 

Palmerston, designs of, i. 447 ; 
attitude tow.ards (1855) i. 531- 
535 ; in cabinet of, i. 536 ; 
I resignation, i. 539 ; public out- 

! cry, i. 541. 

! Papal aggression question, atti- 
I tude towards, i. 410. 

Position of seats of (1852), i. 422- 
423. 

Protectionists, attitude towards, 
i. 407. 

Russell’s proposal toincUulo(lS52), 
i. 416. 

Third party, position as, i. 417. 
Whigs coalition with (1853), i. 
443 ct scq. 

Peerage : — 

Additions to, during v.arions pro- 
miersbips, ii. 36-37 and note. 
Offer of, to Gladstone, ii, 344, 
449. 

j Pembroke, Lady, i, 293. 

I Pemhrolce Qa-dlc, Gladstone’s cruise 
in, ii. 355-357. 

Penjdeh, ii. 42.9, 

Pensions, politic.al, ii. .947-348 note, 
Penzance, Lord, i. 1017. 

People, the, set Dcmocr.acy. 

Percev.al, Spencer, i. 208, 543 ; ii, 
75 and note. 

Mr., i. 452. 

Persico, Monsignor, ii. 623. 

Persigny, i. 654. 

Petty, Lord Henry, i. 700 jro'cb 
Pliillimorc, Sir Robert, on Ifawardcn 
Bcttlenicnt, i. 343-344 ; assists in 
Oxford reform scbrnic, i. 501, 502 ; 
on Gladstone’.*; Chin.a war speech, i. 
563 ; on Ionian Lslands niiasiou. i. 
504; interview with (ihidatone, i. 
623; Gladstone assisted by, at 
Oxford, i. 628-620 ; on paper duties 
debate, i. 667 ; on Gl.adstone’.s 
fr.ancbiso proumiureiueiit, i. 764 ; 
on Irish cbuii li, ). 77-5, 91.9-914 ; 
on disatTcetion of liberals, i. 8C6, 
86S-869 ; on f ;i.nil''tonf's (.’haptre 
of' Antiilnct^vajihi. i. 881 ; on 
Gladstone’s iutuiiti'iii of retfrit)-.;. 
i. 1022; on Giadstone’*! Irish Gm- 
v«r«ity bill, ii. 4.5; on resipist- 
tion of inini''t< rt (1.8741, ii. (Oj ; 
(ll.adslorn'’« t.>. i. 92.5 92o, 

;;S8, .top, r,D; ; ji. 994 ; oGif-fuio^ 
liwntioiu-d, i. fii, 6", 7*5, 79, 8i), 
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393, 623 note, 660, 663, 665, 66S, 
669, 681 note", 682, 707, 722, 
726, 761, 848, 929-930 ; ii. 30, 40, 
69-70, 83. 

Pliillpotts, Disliop, ii. 138. 

Phipps, Sir 0., i. 732. 

Pickering, , i. 75. 

Piedmont, growth of, i. 641-643, 651. 
Pierrepout, Hon. II. E. (American 
minister), ii. 160. 

Pitt, William (the younger), finance 
of, i. 692-693; ii. 817-818; views of, 
on emancipation of slaves,!. 104; 
Glynnes related to, i. 223 and 
note ^ ; income tax imposed by, i. 
255 ; free trade theories promul- 
gated by, i. 265 ; habits of, i. 298; 
Palmerston contrasted with, i. 
367 ; Scott’s lines to memory of, 
i. 371; Gladstone compared with, 

i. 469, 472 ; warlike preparations 
of (1791), i. 47S ; censured for 
French war, ii. 711; length of 
premiership of, i. 695 ; resolutions 
of, preliminary to Act of Union, 

ii. 539 ; on the Union, ii. 553, 
554 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 372, 
419, 864, 898, 977; ii. 36, 43, 
197, 227, 496. 

Pins IX., Pope, syllabus of 1864, 
issued by, see under Churches — 
Roman; Italian federation under, 
suggested, i. 641 ; French ambassa- 
dor’s estimate of, i. 644 ; invasion 
ofterritoriesof, i. 645, 649; annexa- 
tion to Piedmont of states of, i. 
651 ; raisgovernment in states of, 
i. 742 ; Gladstone’s intercourse 
with, i. 849-850, 852 ; attitude 
towards eastern question, ii. 179. 
Playfair, Lord, ii. 52, 71 note, 170, 
29.3. 

Plirasoll, S., ii. 228 and note. 

Plumptre, , i. 146. 

Plunket, Lord, ii. 197. 

Mr., ii. 379-380. 

Poerio, imprisonment of, i. 391, 396, 
401 ; views of, i. 392-393 ; exile 
of i. 401 ; Gladstone’s efforts on 
behalf of, i. 645; Gladstone’s letter 
to i. 647 ; speech at Gladstone 
dinner (1867), i.^ 8^52 ; compared 
with Mazzini, ii. 727. 

Poland: — • ,--o 

French feeling in regard to, i. /o2. 
Gladstone’s interests m, 1-.24S. 
Peel’s forecast regarding, i. 133. 


Russian dismemberment of, i. 477. 
Warsaw, meeting of moiiarchs at, 

i. 639, 650, 818. 

Pollok, Robert, i. 132. 

Ponsonby, Sir Henry, messages dur- 
- ing ministerial crisis (1873), ii. 55- 

58, 60 ; in Lords and Commono 
controversy, ii. 371; on North’s 
American policy, ii. 421 ; interriew 
with, on ministerial crisis, ii. 445 ; 
447 and note i ; brings Gladstone 
the Queen’s commission, ii. 530; 
states the Queen’s message, ii. 
531 ; on feeling against peer 
premier, ii. 753 ; Gladstone’s letters 
to, ii. 352, 419, 756, 

Poor Law Act (1834), i. 115, 121, 
140. 

Porter, , i. 55, 64. 

Portland, Duke of, i. 543. 

Portugal : — 

British preoccupation with affairs 
of, i. 248. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 267 ; 

ii. 820. 

Positivists, ii. 598. 

Post Ofiice : — 

Gladstone’s admiration for, i. 816. 
Scandal i-egarding, ii. 68-71. 

Savings Bank.s, i. 686, 

759 ; ii. 809. 

Postage, cheap, i. 691, 694. 
Preaching, English and Italian, i. 
174. 

Premiership ; — 

Age for quitting, Gladstone’s view 
on, ii. 31, 51. 

Foreign secretar}^, Gladstone’s view 
of relations with, ii. 7. 
Limitations of, ii. 24, 28. 
Parliamentary labours entailed by, 
i. 297-299. 

Responsibilities of, ii. 24. 
Prerogative of the Crown, Gladstone 
charged with resorting to, i. 998, 
i 999. 

Press : — 

Excitement fomented by, ii. 829. 
Gladstone popularwith, i. 675, 818; 
his views on, i. 675 ; ii. 165. 
Pretoria convention, ii. 284-285 and 
note. 

Prevost, Sir G., i. 1016. 

Prince Imperial, ii. 245. 

Princess Royal, i. 275. 

Privy council appointment, i. 1016- 

1020 . 
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Protection : — 

Colonial, against England, i. 7G6. 
Gladstone’s position regarding, i. 

249-254, 260, 262, 264, 283-2S5. 
Peel’s position regarding, i. 250- 
253, 258, 262-263, 282-289 ; l.is 
apprehensions regarding, i. 352 ; 
ii. 705. 

Peelites’ views regarding, i. 351- 
352, 373, 407. 

Rout of, i. 425,428, 441-442. 
Proudhon, i. 157. 

Prussia (see also Germany) : — 

Army of, i, 993. 

Austria — attitude towards (1853), 
i. 489 ; war with (1866), i. 844 
7iO(e, 848. 

France : — 

Treaty with, regarding Belgium, 
i. 974. 

War with (1870) — British efforts 
to avert, i. 900-964, 969-970 ; 
declaration of, i. 969 and 
note French miscalculations, 

, i. 971 ; course of the war. i. 
976-977 ; effect of, on British 
naval expenditure, i. 1008. 
Schleswig-Holstein question, i. 
748-752. 

Tariff negotiations with, i. 267. 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 
Gladstone’s suggested substitute 
for, ii. 122 notc'-^. 

Purcell, cited, i. 58 nolc^, 379-381 
and note. 

Pusey, Dr. E, B., on Jerusalem 
bishopric, i. 308 ; on Kewinan’.s 
letters, i. 31 1 ; intolerance toward.', 
i. 316, 317 ; supports Ghadstone’s 
Oxford candidature, i. 335 ; on 
Jewish Disabilitie.s Removal hill, i. 
.375 ; Gorham case, i. 380 note - ; 
on Gladstone’s reform scheme, i. 
501; Gladstone’s relations with, 

i. 769 ; Planning’s letters to, i. 
771 ; on IJcce Homo, i. SOO-SOl ; 
on Teinple’.s a})pointm<‘nt, ii. 40; 
Gladstoiie'.s meeting with (1872), 

ii. 45 ; death of, ii. .3.'M ; Glad- 
stone’s h'tler.H to, i. 310, 81.5; 
other wise mentioned, i, 57, 103 
Tio/r =, 1 79, 2;i.5, 3 1 7, 778. 870. j 

, I*hiU|i, on Iris h agrarian oist- ’ 

r.ag..s i. 281, | 

Pym, .lohn. i. 413.414. j 

((hiar.''i4y ihrsew, i. 315; ji. 128. j 


Radical Pakty ; — 

Beer duty opposed by, ii. 427, 440. 
Chamberlain’s poimlarit}’ avitli, ii. 
242. 

Characteristics of, Gladstone's 
views on causes of, ii. 480-481. 
Coercion for Ireland opposed by, 
ii. 430-431. 

Eastern question (1877), attitude 
towards, ii. 172, 176. 
Educational views of, i. 937. 
Gladstone not popular with (1867), 

i. 863 ; Gladstone criticised by, 
for resorting to crown preroga- 
tive, i. 998 ; his attitude towards 
(1872), i. 1022-1024; (1880) ii. 
23S, 244. 

Irish land purchase ojiposed by, 

ii. 430, 434-436. 

Social programme of (1885), ii, 
41.3-414. 

Suffrage, attitude towards, i. 861, 
Utilitarian reforms effected by, i. 
156. 

Bailees, H. C,, ii. 33G. 

Railways, i. 269, 353. 

Rampolla, Cardinal, ii. 761. 

Ramsaj% Dean, i. 1013-1014. 
Rangahe, i. 005. 

Rawson, , i. 333 iiofe. 

Reading aloud, ii. lOO. 

Reclamation work, ii. 659. 
llcdcliffe, I/ord Stratford do (Strat- 
ford Canning), views on Ne.aj)oli- 
tan question, i. 407 ; on eastern 
que.stion, i. 486-488 ; ii. 
otherwise mentioned, i. 406, 417, 
420 note, 523. 

Redistrii)ution of Seats hill, ii. 377- 
3;9, 41(>-.n7, 443, 445, 4SG. 
Redmond, .T., introdnccB .Arrears hill, 
ii. 300 7 io^■ ; on Parnell leadersliip, 
ii. 687 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 
306, 734. 

Reform, i. 490, 1004. 

bills :~ 

(1832) i. 09-7'). 75-76, SGI; ii. 

365, 775, 

(185!) i. 415. 

(}t..-.2) i. 872. 

(18.54) ii. 806. 

(ISGO) i. 6G0,(;63-G6f. 

(1860) i. 834 et k"/. 

(IS67) i. 8r.7-S7(»; ii. 297. f>G5, 

• 115 , .510 *. 

(188 {) ii. 36.5 /■{ 

Y ftfinus, i, 83.5. 
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Held, J. J., ii. 220. 

Religion : — 

Gladstone's prepossession by, see 
under Gladstone, W. E. — ebar- 
ncteristics. 

Ecclesiasticism vcrsits, i. 940. 
Peerages independent of, ii. 3S. 
Religious controversy, temper for, ii. 
591. 

Disabilities Removal bill (1S91), 

i. 414 uofe. 

Renan, ii. 84. 

Rendel, Lord, ii. G26, 653, 674, 763, 
766, 773. 

Retz, De, ii. 720. 

Reynolds, Henry, i. 373. 

Ricasoli, Baron, i. 642, S52-S54 ; ii. 
141, 715. 

Richards, Dr., i. 332 and note. 
Richmond, Dukeof.i. 262; ii. 370,371. 

George, i. 233. 

Rio, i. 3 1 9. 

Ripon, Earl of (F. J. Robinson), at 
board of trade, i. 240, 243, 257 ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 250 ; at 
board of control, i. 259 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 252, 253, 254, 255 ; 

ii. 799-800. 

Marquis of (Lord de Grey), war 

secretary (1865), i. 787 note; Edu- 
cation bill (1870), i. 934-935, 937; 
on civil service reform, i. 949 ; 
president of Alabama commission, 
ii. S-9, 12, 16, 19; created mar- 
quis after treaty of Washing- 
ton, ii. 16 note', president of 
council (1868), ii. ^823; retires 
(1873), ii. 71 note, 73; on Trans- 
vaal suzerainty question, ii. 285 
note ; Gladstone’s letter to, ii. 309 ; 
for home rule, ii. 531 note-, first 
lord of the admiraltj^ ii. 536 note ; 
colonial secretary (1892), ii. 735 
note, 

Bdbert Elsmere, ii. 596-600. 

Roberts, General, ii. 281. 

Robertson, Provost, i. 7-8, 17 note. 

Anne, i. 16. 

Colin, i. 12. 

Robinson, see Ripon, Earl of. 

Sir Hercules, ii. 272 note, 274, 

281, 283. 

Roebuck, J. A., i. 239, 521, 523, 537- 
539, 542, 807. 

Rogers, Frederick, see Blackford. 

S., i. 137, 149, 176, 320; ii. 

148 . 


Roman catholic church, see unde^' 
Churches. 

Romau c.atholics : — 

Affirmation bill opposed bj% ii. 260. 
Cesser of Irish representation 
opposed by, ii. 565. 

Election of 1874, action in, ii. 103. 
Emancipation of, i. 52-53, 277 
note, 328, 506, 861 ; ii. 497, 
524. 

Irish university education, atti- 
tude towards, ii. 43-44, 48- 
49. 

Peerages recommended for, by 
Gladstone, ii. 37-38. 

Rome : — 

Church of, see under Churches. 
Ecumenical council at (1869), ii 
116, 118-120. 

French — occupation bj', i. 848, 
953, 957 ; ii. 120; evacuation 
b}', i. 851 ; ii. 120. 

Gladstone’s visit to (1832), i. 86- 
87 ; his feeling for, i. 174 ; his 
reasons against visiting (1888), 
ii. 653-655. 

Italian occupation of, i. 977 ; ii. 120. 
Misgovernment in, i. 646. 

Romilly, Lord, i. 802. 

Roon, Albrecht, Count von, i. 966- 
967. 

Roscoe, W,, i. 117. 

Rose, Sir John, ii. 8. 

Rosebery, Lord, invites Gladstone to 
stand for Midlothian, ii. 192; 
Gladstone the guest of, ii. 196, 
217 ; speech after Gladstone’s elec- 
tion, ii. 220 ; first commissioner of 
works, ii. 833 ; lord privy seal, ii. 
833 ; at Hawarden, ii. 501 ; Glad- 
stone’s consultations with, ii. 501, 
503, 508 ; for home rule, ii. 531 
note; foreign secretary (1886), ii. 
537 note; foreign secretarj' (1892), 
ii. 735 note ; Gladstone’s letters to, 
ii. 221, 243, 479; farewell visit 
to Gladstone, ii. 768; tribute in 
parliament, ii. 771; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 510, 654, 773. 
Rothschild, Baron, i. 959, 962 note • 
ii. 251. 

Rouher, M., i. 855. 

Roumania, i. 638 ; ii. 772. 

Roumelia, ii. 331. 

Round, Mr., i. 329, 330, 332, 333. 
Round table conference, ii. 604, 606 
60S and note. ‘ 
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Rousseau, i. 128, 203. 

Routb, Dr., i. 330, 384. 

Raskin, John, i. 329 ; ii. 167, 190. 

Russell, Hastings, i. S6G. 

Lord John (Earl Russel) : — • 

Chronology : — on Irish Church 
funds, i. 127 J on Ireland (1835), 
i. 130; proposes Ss. com duty, 
i. 254 ; Edinburgh letter, i. 282, 
289, 444 ; Jewish Disabilities 
Removal bill, i. 376; defeat of 
(1851), ii. 832; Grey’s refusal 
to join (1845), i. 367, 878 ; 
fails to form a government, i. 
283; takes office (1846), 290 ; 
overtures to Peel (1846), i. 350 ; 
on colonial government, i. 363 ; 
Palmerston dismissed by, i. 367, 
415 ; on Neapolitan tyranny, i. 
400 ; Ecclesiastical Titles bill, i. 
405, 409 ; Durh.am letter, i. 
408, 444; defeated (1852), i. 
898 ; resigns, i.406; overtures to 
Gladstone, i. 421 ; on Four Scats 
bill, i. 424; views on leader- 
ship of coalition government, i. 
444 ; joins Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment, i. 445 ; budget of, i. 459 ; 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 465-467, 
409 ; negotiations preceding 
Crimean war, i. 4SI-4S2; ap- 
proves Lord Str.atford, i. 488 ; 
postpones Reform bill, ii. 806 ; 
on Crimean war, i. 493 ; Aber- i 
deen in conflict with, i. dO.”, ami 
note^’, Oxford reform, i. 497, 
50.3 ; on exclusion of dissenters 
from universities, i. 50.5; on 
civil service reform, i. 511 ; on 
woods and forests dismissal 
c.asc, i. 520; rc.signs on Roe- 
buck’s notice of motion, i. 521 ; j 


682; ontbePrincipalitics, i. 638; 
despatch of, on Itali.an question 
(1860) i. 649-650; supports 
French treaty scheme, i. 656; 
on Nice and Savoy, i. 657 ; 
Reform bill of (1860), i. 660, 663- 
664; on Paper Duties hill, i. 6B6- 
667, 671 ; supports Gladstone in 
finance debate, i. 674; Trent 
affair, i. 70S; on American war, 
i. 710-711, 717, 719; on Glad- 
stone’s Newcastle speech, i. 714 ; 
interview with Mr. Adams, i. 
717 ; statement on Morocco loan, 
i. 726-727 ; opposes reduction in 
nav.al estimates, i. 728; on 
Danish question, i. 751-752; 
Gladstone’s letter to, on P.almcr- 
ston’s death, i. 785 ; commis- 
sioned to form a government, i. 
786 ; offers Gladstone leadership 
of Commons, i. 7SS ; Reform 
bill of 1806, i. 83,3, cl scq.y tho 
supplemental charter, ii. 43 ; 
resigns, i. 842 ; audience with 
tho Queen, i. 209-210 ; disaffec- 
tion ag.ainst, i. 862 ; on Irish 
church question, i. 873 ; re- 
tires, i. 877 ; asked by Ghad- 
stonc to cuter his cabinet, ’i. 
8S7 ; cdui'atiou proposals of, 
opj)oscd by dissenters, i. 936 ; 
on Alahaiua case, ii. 2-.5, 17 
and note ; on Thessaly and 
Epirus, ii. 184 ; Gladstone’s 
visit to (1878), ii, 190. 

Compared with Althorp, i. 118; 
with Peel, i. 373. 

Gl.ad.'itone’s estimate of, i. 237, 
87.8 ; liis attitude t'nv.ardB, i. 
429, 7.56. 

Iin)>alieTieo during re<TB.s, i. 2.3.5. 


his explanation, i. 523; Gl.ad- 
stone unwilling to join, i, 5C.S’ ; 
atti'inpts to form .a government, 
i. 530; f.ail«, i. 531 ; comjtlain.s 
of Peclitcs, i. 536 ; coloni;:! 
secri'l.ary, i. 540 j.o.V ; reugns, 
i. 5-! 8 : eppoM-s Lewis’ budget, | 
i. 560; Graham*.*! relati'ios with, ; 
i. 58 f on . 

loui.an cot'imissinnership, i. G1.3 ; | 
on It-aliau uatiiiti.'slity, i. (V18- i 
619, 6S7; deeUnfi I’almen't/m f 
diiuier. i. 624 ; efuidit :•>»<*■ ■' 

of j«iiniug tiranvilh-’fl eeveni- 1 
jnent, i. 62(‘> ; <»!» •e.iuomy, i. 


Irish attitude towards, i. .130, 
f.eaderHliip of, i. .300. 

I’.almer.ston’s vieus regardin',;, j. 
022 . 


I'.arliatm ntary courage of, i. 
Queen’s mi>,tru»t of, i. 7. ’>2, 
Otherwise mettlifiiied, ). 143. 146, 


208, 

266. 
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420, 

422. 

4311. 
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Russia : — 

Accusations against, applicable to, 
ii. 810. 

Afghanistan, action in (1885), ii. 

418, 423-425, 448 vote. 

American war, mediation in, de- 
clined by, i. 719. 

Austria, attitude of, i. 488 ; hos- 
tility to, i. 638. 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 157. 
Bessarabia claimed bj% ii. 182 and 
note “, 185. 

Bismarck’s estimate of policy pur- 
sued by, i. 987 note. 

Black Sea claims of, i. 983-990 ; 
ii. 6, 8. 

British secret agreement with, 
ii. 183, 185. 

Confusion in policy of, i. 754. 
Crimean Avar, see that title. 

Don Pacifico case, offer of good 
offices in, i. 368. 

Egyptian question, attitude to- 
wards, ii. 322, 418. 

France, estrangement of, from 
England the aim of, i. 638 ; 
neutrality in Fran co-Prussian 
war, i. 978. 

‘ Germany, attitude toAvards, i. 
977, 982. . 

Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 
545, 637 ; ii. 107 ; tribute at his 
death, ii. 772. 

Ionian Islands despatch, attitude 
toAA'ards, i. 601./ 

Rise of, i. 477- 

San Stefano, treaty of, ii. 180, 183. 
Smyrna demonstration favoured 
by, ii. 248. 

Turkey, war with (1771), i. 4:77 ; 
(1828) i. 480; (1853) see Crimean 
war ; (1877) ii. 170, 177, ISO. 
Rutland, Duke of (Lord John 
Manners), i. 238, 303-305 ; ii. / /3. 
Ryder, see Harr o why. 


lADi/Ku, Michael T., i. 99 and note. 
ladowa, i. 749, 848, 936, 953. 993. 

St. Asaph, bishoin-ic of, i. 260 note . 
)t. Deiniol’s, ii. 660, /61. 

5t. Germans, Lord, i 420. 

3t. Leonards, Lord, i. 416, 448 and 

3L'paui’s Cathedral, i. 12, 233-234. 

Aiews on Dm Pnnm 
palities, i. 638 ; on Gladstone s 


American war speech, i. 720 ; on 
Danish question, i. 754; retires 
from Derby government (1867), 

i. 857, 865, 869 ; Disraeli’s 
sarcasms against, i. 881 ; on 
Irish Church bill, i. 902, 904- 
905 ; on religious tests, i. 948 ; 
subscribes to Mill Memorial, ii. 
151 ; at Constantinople, ii. 167- 
168 ; at Berlin congress, ii. 183, 
185 ; Egyptian policy, ii, 314, 
420 and note, 735 ; on Franchise 
bill (1884), ii. 372, 375-379; 
overtures to Irish party, ii. 428- 
430 ; unwilling to take office 
(1885), ii. 445-447 ; takes office, 

ii. 448; countenances repudiation 
of eoercion, ii. 452-453; Car- 
narvon’s intervicAV Avith Parnell, 
unauthorised by, ii. 469 note ^ ; 
but known to, ii. 470-471 ; 
speeches on Irish policy (Oct. 7), 
ii. 473, 482-484, 500 ; (Nov. 9) 
ii. 479 ; nationalist support of, at 
the elections, ii. 484-485 ; on 
destruction of government sys- 
tem in Ireland, ii. 496-497 and 
note ^ ; Gladstone’s tender of sup- 
port to, ii, 498-500, 524; re- 
signs, ii, 529; Hottentot speech, 
ii. 557-558 ; at Opera House 
meeting, ii. 564 ; offers Hart- 
ington premiership, ii. 604 ; on 
rents in Ireland, ii. 614-615 ; 
on Times forgeries, ii. 632 ; on 
report of special commission, ii. 
642 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 
168 ; his estimate of Gladstone, 
i. 3; ii. 769; hesitation of, ii. 
517 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
127, 837; ii. 195, 330, 371, 

_ 443, 584, 605, 765. 

Salisbury, Ladj'-, ii. 760. 

Salmon, Dr., ii. 657. 

San Juan boundarj'- question, ii. 13. 

San Stefano, treaty of, ii. ISO, 183. 

Sand RiAmr convention, ii. 285, 

Sandon, Lord, i. 103. 

Sandwich, Lord, i. 144. 

SandAA'ith, Humphry, ii. 109. 

Sanquhar, i. 11. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, i. 598. 

Saunders, Dean, i. 52, 80. 

Saunderson, E., ii. 1 8. 

SaAdngs banks, i. 519, 668. 

Savoy, French acquisition of, i. 643, 
656, 664. 
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Say, Leon, ii. 726. 

Scartazzini, ii, 627. 

Schiller, i, 108. 

Schleswig-Holstein question, i. 74S- 
754, 899 ; ii. ISS ; Prince Consort’s 
view of, i. 727, 756. 
Schleiermacher, i. 1G6. 

Schouvaloff inemorandnui, ii. 183. 
Schwarzenberg, Prince, i. 395-396, 
398, 399, 600. 

Science, Gladstone’s attitude to- 
wards, i, 209 ; ii. 599. 

Scotland : — 

Disestablishment question in, ii. 
711. 

Election results in (1880), ii. 221- 

222 . 

Enthusiasm of, ii. 196, 207, 2!G- 
217. 

Home Hule (Irish), attitude to- 
wards (1886), ii. 563, 564, 586. 
Liberalism of, ii. 776; liberal 
losses (1874), ii. 98. 

Loc.al government suggested for, 
ii. 438. 

Peers, Scotch, called to House of 
Lords by Boaeoiisfield, ii. 

Reform Act’s effect on, ii. 775. 
Religious freedom iu, Gladstone’s 
views on, i. 384. 

Scotch Patronage bill, ii. 109. 

Scott, Hon. F., i. 356. 

Scott, Sir Cl.ande, i. 1 8. 

• J.ames Hope, «rc Hoiie-Scott, 

Dr , Dean of Rochester, i. 61, 

329 <iinl vote ; ii. 41, 144. 

Sir Walter, i. 1.59, .3.37, 371, 

387 7iotc^; ii. 664, 731. 

Seaforth, i. 107. 

Seaton, Lord, i. 228. 

Seats bill, .ecr Redistribution. 

Seely, C.,j. 747 vot< ~. 

Selborne, Lord (.Sir R. rnliner), ignor- 
ant of Irish land tenure, i. 91.5; 
on Irish Land bill, i. 929, 930; 
on Kdncatiou bill, i. 910; on 
nboliljtin of aimy ]iurcb!»se, i. 997, 
99s ; on C'olHor appointment, i. 
1019 ; on A ’ahdtita ii. 11; «)ii 
the Greenwiid! se.at qiie.stjon, ii. 
77-80; on leadei-'bip di.scn».*tion, 
ii. 210?tov ; lord ebaneelli>r{l872}, 
ii. 824 ; on lri*.h C3iun li bill. ii. 
82.5 ; otberv.'ixr inentioTn d, i. 724, 
799, .866 jo.'r, 873. -S77 ; ii. 44, 

1 12, 235. 2.53, 293. .3:;2, 

Sebbn on c.-ut:.nct«, ii. 2^.”-2bC. 


Selwyn, Bishop, i. 38, 39, 43; iL 
659. 

Semon, Dr., ii. 456. 

Servi.a, i. 477 ; ii. 157, 161. 
Settembrini, i. 396, 401, 645. 
Seward, W. H., ii. 710. 

Sexton, Thom.as, ii. 309, 687, 691, 
692 note. 

Seyraer, H. K., i. 49, 59 note. 

Seymour, , i. 230. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, i. 163, 745, 747, 
756, 805, 1001, 1003, 

Shah, the, ii. 67. 

Shaw, Sir F., ii. 354. 

W., ii. 221. 

Lefevre, sec Lefevre. 

Siieil, R. L., i. 135, 19.5, 208, 221, 
263-264, 322-323. 

Shelburne, Lord, i. 265; ii. 9 
note-. 

Sheldon, Archbishop, ii, 335. 

Shelley, i. 96, 159 ; ii. 724, 7S9. 
Shepstone,.Sir 'J’.,ii. 283 no/e, 28.5. 
Sheridan, i. 265; ii. 197. . 

Share}', Mrs. , i. 27. 

Sibthorp, Col.,i. 228 note. 

Sidmouth, Lord, i. 431. 

.Simeon, Charles, i. 11 and note-. 
Simon, Jules, i. 85,5. 

.Sinclair, Sir G., i. 11.3, 178. 

Sinking Fund, i. 702. 

Sinope, i. 490. 

Skingley, i. 113. 

Slavery : — 

Anieric.an avnr, i. 704 et setj. 
Apprentice.sliiji fiystem, i, 134 anil 
7iofr, 145-14 7, 221. 

Domcrara estates question, i, 22- 
24. 

Education scheme for slave.®, L 
125. 

Eni.ancipatioTi question, i. 102-105; 
ii. 539. 

Evangelical (>arty .agninst, i. 200 
note, 

Glad.stone’K reply to I’ouleU Thom- 
son on, i. 142 lio'i'. 

Gonlnu’ft di-iTee Panrtioniup, ii. 
396 ; his observationB on, in 
;}9.S-39.9. 

Stiakin retained to cli.-el tilavn 
tt.ade, ii. 42(t 

.'shi f r, ?V.r, cit*-.?, t, 701 

r.oV. 

.8mith, .\ds»:t, 5. 25!, 6,92. 

—— L’lihUoni, L 4r9.t 63ft, 9l6i 

ii, 169. 
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Stanley, Lady Augusta, i. S50 and 
note, 856. 

of Alderley, Lord, i. 673-674, 

752. 

Lord, see Derby. 

Stanmore, Lord (Arthur Gordou), 
private secretary to Gladstone, i. 
597, G04-60S ; Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 573, S59; ii. 158, 379, 818; 
othoru’ise mentioned, i. 399 note-, 
490, 722. 

Stansfeld, Sir James, i. 747 note-, 
ii. 23, 112, 537 note, 824. 

State in its Relation with the Church, 
The, Hope’s interest in, i. 162, 
172-173; Gladstone’s purpose in, 

i. 172; his later estimate of, i. 
179-180 ; opinions on, i. 175-177; 
Germ.an translation of, i. ISl note. 

Stead, W., ii. 158 7io/f. 

Stephen, Sir James, i. 127, 142 note, 
146, 147, 359. 

Sterling, John, i. 177; ii. 142. 
Stewart, Colonel Sir Herbert, ii. 385- 
387, 395, 400, 405. 

Stocker, 0. W., i. 78. 

Stockmar, Baron, i. 878. 

Stoptord, Archdeacon, i. SOO-S^^S. 
Stork.", Sir Henry, i. 614, 616, 617: 

ii. 82S-S29. 

Stowe, Jlr.s. Beecher, i. 707, 

Strahnn, Sir George, il. 272 jiaU. 
Stnatford, Lord, tcc JlcdclifTe. 

Strauss, ii. 132 and note-, 133. 
Strossmayer, Bishoj>, ii. 592-593. 
Stuart, B., i. 237. 

Stubbs, Bishop, ii. 143, 169. 

Suakin, ii. 418, 420 note. 

Sueccssion duty, i. 463,465,474, 513, 
SucecMS, Gl.adstonc’s view of, i. 213- 
214, 

Suffr.age, f-tf I'rancbise. 

Sugar dulic'.s, i, 236 ; ii, S01-S02, 
811-813. 

Sullivan, Sir Edward, i. 898, 913, 
917. 

Sutmn r, Biidiop, ii. 336 note. 

GiuirbM, i. -in, 7**4. 709; ii. 6, 

7. 1". 

Siir.h'nh', Ghidt4o!U''f i'rui''e in, ii. 
4r.7-4.'.8. 

Sm-cv, Duke of, i. 17,''. 

Sutbrt lai.d. Ituirbr'i *4, Glad ton*- .'i 
b-ts. ra to. i. TO.'i, 722 . 72 . 3 , T-*-!*. 
816.8:!l..S49-S.'>!,8r.2,!'8i!; Iriojid- 
fl;tn for fli'vhtonr, i. 817 , 8.71 ; 
doat!.- ,if, t. 831 , 


Sutherland, Duke of, i. 745, 74G, 819- 
820. 

Sutton, Manners- (Speaktr), i. 100. 

, Sydenham, Lord (Poulett Thomson), 
i. 142 note, 

Tait, Archbishop, on Oxford com- 
mission, i. 499 ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on Emvys and Reviews Judg- 
ment, i. 7US; consultations with, 
on Irish Cimrch bill, i. S95-S9G, 
001-904, 90S, 912; ii. 232 ; conver- 
sation with Disraeli, i, 899 a)id 
note; on Gladstone’s concern .at 
outbreak of I'Taneo-l’rnssian war, 

i. 969 ; Gladstone’s relations with, 

ii. 334; orasti.ani.sm of, ii. 711. 

Talbot, , i. 380 vote 

Bp., of Eochester, ii. 44, 

3’alfourd, Sir T. K., i, 135, 136; ii. 
707. 

Talleyrand, i. 515 note, 977 ; ii. 
725. 

Tarifl' revision (1S42), i, 255'2.57 ; 
(1845) i. 279. 

treaties, attempts at, i. 267, 

655. 

Taste, i. 190. 

Taunton, Lady, i. 817. 

'J’axation : — 

Chamberlain’s views on {1885), ii. 
414, 464. 

Collection of taxes, ii. 829. 
Conveyance duties, i. l(i()7 ; ii. .830, 
Cn.stoms, arliele.s liable to, in . 

various ye.ars, i. 659 and vo'r. 
Direct, i 696, 697 ; ii. 813. 

Eire in.Hur.aiiceibity, i. 1(KI7 ; ii..S."0. 
Gladstone's ]>oIicv regarding( 1 8.57), 
ii. 811-814. 

Hoiiiollule bill’s provisions regard- 
ing, i. 541, 5 15-546. 

House tax, i. lOG, 431’, -137. 

Incoini* t.ax : — 

As'ersiueiita for, its 18}2 and 
1862, i. 701 . 

Cli.aiuberlain’s pMin.mncrtiu'til 
on, ii. 414. 

I’h.arltif •<. ptepeivd '-.v;' 
i. n99-7o(t, 

C.mimitti (■ ou (is.'.li, i. 459. 
Ciiti’.eaii war, e!'k'\ 1 <4, i. 47 1. 
Di'.rarli’fl r- itdirg 

(ts.v.b, i 4;ri;._ 

i ndil'.k,*, 'Spirit '4, .bi't.fe.'i 

bj , !. f"9d. 


r.' -.v 
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(1553), i. 460, 462, 465,466, 
468, 471, 472; ii. 777 ; (1857) 

- ii. 811-813; (1869) ii. 830 ; 

(1874) ii. 86, 91. 

Ireland, proposals regarding, i. 
465, 646. 

Peel’s poliey regarding, i. 251 ; 
his miscaleulation, i. 474 a?icZ 
note. 

Pate of, in 1866, i. 692, 

Pepcal of, possible only in 1874, 
ii. 104. 

Pise of, in 1859, i. 653. 

. Unpopularity of, i. 254-255. 
Indirect, i. 055, 097 ; ii. 813. 

Local — Gosebon’s Local Bating 
bill, i. 970, 1022; cjuestion of 
(1874), ii. 87, 89, 90. 

Malt duty, i. 430 ; ii. 240, 830. 
Match tax, i. 1007 and notes. 
Powers regarding, i. 074. 

Probate duty, ii. 829. 

Soap duty, i. 402, 405. 

Sugar duties, i. 230 ; ii. 801-802, 
811-813. 

Tea duty, Disraeli’s operation on 
(1852), i, 430 ; Gladstone’s 
oper.atiou on (1853), i. 462; 
Lewis’ additions to, ii. 812; 
Gladstone’s i)olicy regarding, ii. 
811-814. 

,Tca licences, ii. 829. 

“War, for, i. 515-518. 

Arthur Young’s view of, i. 559. 
Taylor, Colonel, ii. 56. 

Sir Henry, remark of, on Glad- 
stone, i. 27 ; on tuoucy-dealings, 
ii. 660 ; otherwise mentioned, i, 
135, 205 and note, 689, 829 note, 
992 ; ii. 96. 

T^ea duties, see under Tax.ation; 
Togernsce, ii. 591-592. 

Telegr.aph Act (1S44), i. 208. 
Tel-cl-Kcbir, ii. 323, .300 note. 
Temjtlc, Archbi.shop, ])osition of, at 
Oxford (1847), i. >335; advocates 
civil service reform, i. 512 ; views 
on Gl.adstone’s Irish Church bill, 
i. 898 vofe^ ; work on educational 
reform (1869), i. 916; appoint- 
ment to Hxeter, ii. 39-40. 

William, i. 392, 4O0. 

Tcmpor.al jmwer, .'fc Chnrchcs- 
IJoman. 

Tcimnts llolicf (Ireland) bill, ii. .593. 
7'errit ’e. Gladstone's voy.agcs in, i. 
C02. 00.3-606, 01 S : cost of con- 


structing deck cabins on, i. 698- 
699. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Essay Club’s 
vote on, i. 59 ; lines on Prince 
Consort, i. 729 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of Maud, i. 818; ii. 787* 
788 ; later estimate, ii. 189 ; given 
Gladstone’s translation of Iliad, 
Bk. I,, i. 824 ; Gladstone’s visit 
to (1871), i. 1011 ; on Irish self- 
government, ii. 148 ; pension of, 
ii. 148 note ; reads Harold, ii. 165 ; 
conversation with, on. theology, ii. 
166 ; with Gladstone on Pembroha 
Castle, ii. 355, 356; at Kirkwall, 
ii. 357-358 ; views on Franchise 
bill, ii. 372; Lockstep Hall, Glad- 
stone’s article on, ii. 593-594 ; 
early work of, ii. 724; Gladstone’s 
essay on, ii. 786-787 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 817, 821, 826, 827. 

Tenterden, Lord, ii. 13, 18, 20. 

Tests, religions : — 

Abolition of, i. 328, 947 and notc^, 
948 ; ii. 497. 

Gladstone’s early attitude towards 
(1833), i. 106; later (1SG3), i. 
947.^ 

Tewlik, Khedive, constitutional posi- 
tion of, ii. 313 ; embarrassments 
of, ii. 318, 358; claims of, oir 
Engl.and, ii. 359. 

Thackeray, W. jM., i. S2.3 ; ii. 146. 

Theological studies, as mental train- 
ing, i. 514-515 and note. 

Tliess.aly, Palmerston’s and P^ussell’s 
views regarding, ii. 184. 

Tliiers, M., opposes war with Prussia, 
i. 969 7iotc^, 970 ; mission to 
courts of Euroi)e, i. 979 ; anecdote 
of, ii. 125 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 639, 855. 

Thirlw.all, Bishop, Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, i. SS2 ; on Irish Church 
bill, i. 90,3 ; on Gladstone’s dis- 
establishment speech (1874), ii. 
110; letters from.ii. 144 ; jnoraori.al 
to, L 209 note-', otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 229, 862. 

Tholuck, P. A., i. ISl no'c. 

Thoimipon, , i. 781 note. 

Dr. W. H., i. 862, 

Thomson, Dr. Andrew, j. 110. 

Poulctt (Lord Sydcnh.nm), 5. 

142 not'-. 

Thornton, — , i. 59 note, 

Sir Edward, ii. 9. 
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Stanley, Lady Augusta, i. 850 and 
note, 856. 

> of Alderley, Lord, i. 673*674, 

752. 

Lord, sec Derby. 

Stanmore, Lord (Arthur Gordon), 
private secretary to Gladstone, i. 
597, 604-608 ; Gladstone’s letters 
to, i. 573, 859 ; ii. 158, 379, 818 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 399 note-, 
490, 722. 

Stansfeld, Sir Janic.s, i. 747 note-, 
ii. 23, 112, 537 note, 824. 

State in Us Belalion with the Church, 
The, Hope’s interest in, i. 162, 
172-173; Gladstone’s purpose in, 

i. 172; his later estimate of, i. 
179-180 ; opinions on, i. 175-177^ 
German translation of, i. 181 note. 

Stead, AV., ii. 158 ?io^c. 1 

Stephen, Sir James, i. 127, 142 note, ' 
146, 147, 359. 

Sterling, John, i. 177; ii. 142. 
Stewart, Colonel Sir Herbert, ii. 385- 
387, 395, 400, 405. 

Stocker, C. W., i. 78. 

Stockinar, Baron, i. 878. 

Stopford, Archdeacon, i. S92-8‘'3. 
Storks, Sir Henry, i. 014, GIG, 617: 

ii. 828-829. 

Stowe, INli-.s, Beecher, i. 707. 

Strahaii, Sir George, if. 272 note. 
Str.atford, Jjord, see Bedclitre. 

Strauss, ii. and note-, 133. 
Strossmayer, Bishop, ii. 592-.593. 
Stuart, 11., i. 237. 

Stubbs, Bishoji, ii. 143. 169. 

Suakiii, ii. 418, 420 note. 

Succession duty, i. 463,405,474, .513. 
Success, Gl.adfitone’.s view of, i. 213- 
214. 

SunV.ago, ^<e Franchise. 

Sugar duties, i. 236 : ii. 801-802, 
811-S13. 

SulHvai!, .‘'ir lid wind, i. 898, 913, 
917. 

Sniiito r, Bishop, ii. .”>36 im te. 

Cliarb":, i. 441. 7‘.M, 709; ii. 6, 

7,1". 

.8';.'! I If" rot. Ghulstour';! (■riii<'C in, ii, 
4 . 57 - 5 , 58 . 

Buko of, i. ITn. 

Suthr! laitil, l>tl..'bt r^ of, < Jin-bloilo’s? 

lotter.* to. i. 7'B-, 722. 72.3, 
816.831,8 59. ‘^51,. '-'.2, .S8i>: fr/oii>5- I 
^^5ip U’T i. 817, 83! ; i 

tb’.ati! i>f. !. S 31 . » 


Sutherland, Duke of, i. 745, 740, 819- 
820. 

Sutton, Manners- (SpealcCr), i. 100. 
Sydenham, Lord (Boulett Tliomsoii), 
i. 142 7!ote. 

Tait, Archbishop, on O.vford com- 
mission, i. 499 ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on J£ssciys and jieviews judg- 
ment, i, 798 ; consultations with, 
on Irish Cliurch bill, i. S95-S9G, 
901-904, 9()S, 9 1 2 ; ii. 232 ; conver- 
satiou with Di.sracli, i. 899 and 
7tote ; on Gladstonc’.s concern at 
outbreak of Branco-Brussian war, 

i. 969 ; Gladstone’s relations with, 

ii. 334 ; erastianism of, ii. 71 1. 

Talbot, , i, 3S0 note ", 

Bp., of Rochester, ii. 44. 

Talfourd, Sir T. N., i. 135, 136 ; ii. 

707. 

Talleyrand, i, 515 note, 977; it. 
726. 

Tariff revision (1842), i. 255-257; 
(1845) i. 279. 

trc.aties, atlempts at, i. 267, 

655. 

Taste, i. 190, 

Taunton, Lad.y, i. 817. 

I'ax.ation : — 

Chamberlain’s vie w.s on (188.5), ii. 
414, 461. 

Collection of taxits, ii. .829. 
Conveyance duties, i. 1607 ; ii. S3t). 
Customs, articles fialile to, in . 

various years, i. 6:59 and note. 
Direct, i 696, 697 ; ii. 81.3. 

Fire insiir.'inee iluty, 5. 1 097 ; ii, .830, 
Glndstone'iqrolicy regardingfl 857), 
ii. 8n-vS14. 

Home Rule biU'r. piovisions r<-gard- 
ing, i. 541, >51.5-546. 

House tax, i. 106, 431). 537. 

Incoinr* tr.x ; — 

As‘-e’'sm,.iit;. for, in 1.812 .arul 
RStj2, j. 701. 

(.’li:rtiib<‘rl.’i!it'H prii!o>tt!ier!!t>'iA 
on, ii. 4 14. 

Charitn *, ])r<'j>..».e«l r \1‘ l''>, 

i. flT.t.TtiO, 

(’oiiiiuitl* *‘ on (IS.'il'j, 1 . 4.5’.t, 
(“riiifan war, i of, t, -17 {< 
Di*rar*ii*s 

(18.52K i. 436. 

••pisit at. {'-U- t-’*'? 

f*y. i. .806, 
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Thring, Lord, i, 501. ' 

Times — I 

Chamberlain's Baptist article in, 
ii. 607 note-. 

Forged letters published by, ii. 
631 a7id nole^, 645 ; libel action, 
ii. 633-634. 

Frauco-Prussian treaty divulged 
by, i, 974. 

Gladstone's retirement, article on 
(1875), ii. 112; on his position 
(1882), ii. 330. 

Harbington’s letter to, ii. 509, 510, 
513. 

Irish land question, letters on, 
(1870), i. 927. 

Parnr.Uism and Crime article, ii. 
631, 633. 

Tocqucville, dc, i. 415 note', ii. 710. 

Toleration ; — 

Bradlaugh question, ii, 252-253, 
258. 

Gladstone’s growtli towards, i, 
138-139, 316, 771. 

Papal aggression question in re- 
lation to, i. 410. 

Torquay, i. 89. 

Tory democracy, ii. 413, 441. 

p.arty, see Conservative. 

Tosti, Padre, i. 853, 

Total abstinence, Gladstone’s view 
on, i. 820. 

TownscJid, !M., i. 809-81 1. 

Tractarians, spc Oxford movement. 

Traill’s jVtje Lucian, ii. 331 mid vote. 

Treaties : — 

Berlin convention (I. ‘'78), ii. 183- 
184, 322; enforcement of, at- 
tempted (ISSO). ii. 217-249. 

memorandum (1876), ii. 157. 

Kainardji, ii. 158. 

London convention (1SS.5), ii, 362, 
P.aris (18."i6), i. 550, 983-990; ii. 
215, 762. 

San Stefano, ii. 180. 183. 

Transvaal, with, ii. 285 and nofr. 
Washington, j, 1024 ; ii, 13, IS. 

Trench. Archbi'diop, views on Iri'di 
church quesli(in, i. 882, 892, .896 
fio.V ; Clad.stone’nletter to, ollering 
help in org.anising Insln %’o]t)ntary 
chnreh, i, 914, 

'J’rrnt affair, i. 707-709: ji. 18,8. 

Tn velyau, Sir ('harh *', i. 510, 512. | 

— Sir G. tb, views on .abolition of | 
army ptirebas'', i. 995 ; eotiniy | 
fr.'uchi*!'" oxt'-mion prr'-'fd by, I 


ii. S3, 364 ; views on Bulgarian 
question, ii. 167 ; qnestion by, on 
Turkey, ii. 174 ; Irish secretary 
(1882), ii. 311, 833 ; chancellor of 
the duchy (1884). ii. 833 ; Scotch 
secretary, ii. 034, 537 note ; at 
round table conference, ii. 604 
note-, against home rule, ii. 531 
note; resigns, ii. 542-543 ; Scotch 
secretary (1892), ii. 735 note; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 71 note. 
Truro, Lord, i. 92, 93, 121. 

Tupper, M. F., i. 53 and note, 65, 
Turgot, ii. 243, 331. 

Turkey: — 

Armenian atrocities, ii. 761-762. 
Berlin treaty obligations repudi- 
ated by, ii. 248 ; effect of pres- 
sure, i. 10. 

Britain — supjiort from (1771), i. 
477 ; secret convention avith, ii. 
1S.3, 187, 200; antipathy of 
(ISSl), ii. 314. 

Bulgarian atrocities (1876), ii. 156 
ct seq, 

Crimean war. see that title. 

Egypt, pretensions in, ii. 313; 
irritation nt the joint note, i, 
76; declines to join European 
conference, i. 79 ; complications 
of tho conference, i. 81 ; unfit- 
ness of the Sultan to be jiro- 
tcctor of tlic Khedive, i, 118; 
interference in, suggested, ii. 
3S7 ; frustration of Salisbury 
pol'cy in, ii. 735. 

Foreign consuls murdered in, ii. 
156-157. 

French hostility towards (1881), 
ii. 314. 

Glnd.stone’s distinction regarding 
government of, towards Chris- 
tians and orientals, ii. 314 voir; 
his aehievementf; against, ii. 
778. 

Lebanon government, ii. 186. 
Problem of, i. 477, .544. 

Ivonnmnia and .''t rvia j.arlially re- 
IfS'-ed from, i. 636 
Ilmri.a, u.sr with (1823). i. 480; 
(1.853) Crituean war; (1*677) 
ii. 171'. 177. ISO. 

Salisbi'.ry ]-<di< y tegardirn;, ii. 765. 
S.an 8C fann, treaty <>f, b. 18 <>, 1 8'.'5. 
Secret cenvention with, ii, 215. 
Sue/ canal .‘-fhcuie a*'. Rffecting, i. 
591-592. 
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Turkey, Asiatic, Britisli protectorate 
over, ii. 1S5. 

Turner, , i. 780-781 aurf iiofc. 

Dr., i. 40, 

Tyler, J. E., i. 78. 

T5Tidale memorial, i. 209. 

Tyndall, Jolin, ii. 132. 

Ultramonta^tism, i. 404. 

Unitarian cliaiiels, i. 321-323. 
Unitariauism, i. IGO, 070. 

United States : — 

Alabama claims, see that title. 
Clinrcli in, i. 803. . 

Ci\nl War ; — 

Books on, cited, i. 704 note. 
Course of, i. 709, 715. i 

Forster’s attitude towards, i. • 
935. I 

France and Russia, attitude of, 
i. 719. 

Gladstone’s view of, i. 704-706, 1 
708-711,713-716; Interview, ; 
i. 758 ; liis speeches on, i. j 
713-716, 719 and no(e_2, 720. | 
Laucashire, effect on, i. 700, 
711 no<c^, 758. 

Lewis’ estimate of, i. 703. 
Principles of, i. 704. 

Rams built at Birkenhead for 
confederates, ii. 3-4. 

Gladstone — popularity of, i. 716- 
717 ; tribute to, ii. 772. 

Irish — on Home Rule bill, ii. 558, 
563; on jjapal rescript, ii. 624; 
spy from among, at Parnell 
commission, ii. 644 ; Parnell 
repudiated by, ii. 699. 
Materialism of, ii. 715. 

Palmerston’s attitude towards 
(1845), i. 367. 

Roman Catholic prelates in, 
chances of, ii, 119. 

Senate of, ii. 15. 

War with (1782), ii. 421-422. 
Universities^ Gladstone’s view of 
(1833), i. 106 (see also Cambridge 
and Oxford). 

Utilitarians, i. 156, 

Vatican decrees, Dellinger’s atti- ' 
tude towards, ii. 662. i 

Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on 
GivU Allegiance, ii. 123-125 ; re- 
ception of, ii. 125-128. 

Vaticanism,]!. 129, 521. 

Vattell, cited, i. 650. 

VOL. II. 


Y.audois valley, i. 87. 

Vaughan, Mr., i. 713. 

Rev. , i. 59 note. 

Dean, ii. 41. 

Vauvenargues, cited, ii, 90. 

Veitch, Prof. Jolin, i. 9 note. 

Vestiges of Creation, i. 799, 800 and 
note. 

Victor Emmanuel, King, ability of, 

' i. 642 ; Gladstone’s appreciation 
I of, i. 741, 748 ; Gladstone’s 

j .audience of, i. 852 ; otherwise 

! mentioned, i. 651, 990; ii. 140. 
Victoria, Princess, i. 737. 

Queen ; — 

Chronology. — Gladstone’s first pre- 
sentation to, i, 140; misunder- 
standing with Peel, i. 222 ; at 
swearing in of Privy Council 
(1841), i. 242-243; Gladstone's 
audience of, on Maynooth 
resignation, i. 276; on Peel’s 
retirement, i. 293 ; premier’s 
correspondence with, i. 297, 299; 
on P.almcrston’s relations with 
Kossuth, i. 415 ; on Gladstone’s 
budget speech (1853), i. 469; 
consults Aberdeen on Crimean 
question, i. 482 ; views on Strat- 
ford’s policy, i. 487 ; Gladstone 
dines with, i. 490 ; Newcastle 
recommended to, i. 493 ; refuses 
resignation of coalition ministry, 
i. 522 ; sends for Derby, i. 525 ; 
for Lansdowne, i. 628 ; for 
Russell, i. 530 ; desires continu- 
ance of Palmerston government, 
i. 537 ; on Peelites’ resignation, 

i. 540-541 ; commends Glad- 
stone’s offer regarding Ionian 
position, i. 612 ; reply of, to 
Corfiote petition, i. 615 ; sends 
for Lord Granville, i. 626 ; for 
Palmerston, i. 626 ; draft of 
letter to, on Peel’s government, 

ii. 800 ; grief at Prince Albert’s 
death, i. 723-724,733; references 
to PrinceAlbert, i. 730, 732, 738, 
739; at Balmoral, i. 731-740; 
on Danish question, i. 736, 738, 
751, 826; on Garibaldi, i. 747 
note ^ ; action on Palmerston’s 
death, i. 786, 789; commends 
Gladstone’s leadership, i. 791 ; 
Russell and Gladstone in audi- 
ence, i. 843-845 ; sends for 
Lord Derby, i. 845 ; advised by 

3 O 
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■Victoria, Queen — continued. \ 

Chronology — continued. \ 

Disraeli to dissolve, i. 8S2 ; I 
difficulty regarding Lord Clar- ] 
endon, i. 888 ; Irish clu\rcli dis- 
establishment, i. 893-89(), 901- 
905, 907, 912 ; ii. 35 ; ni-gedby 
Gladstone to open parliament 
(1870), L 927 ; suggested action 
of, to avert Franco - Prussian 
vrav, i. 961; army reform, i. 
994, 997 ; ii- 828 ; at Balmoral 
(1871), i. 1012-1013 ; seclusion 
of, criticised, ii, 33-35 ; Glad- 
stone’s report to, on Irish 
University bill, in 47, 49 ; 
ministerial crisis, ii. 54 - 63, 
88 ; Gladstone’s comm\inica- 
tions to, on dissolution, ii. 
92 - 95 ; offers peerage to 
Gladstone, ii.'" 101 ; receives 
ministcr-s’ resignations, ii. 101 
note ; remarks on Gladstone’.s 
retirement, ii. 112-113; averse 
to meddling Avitli ecumenical 
council, ii. 118; on Disraeli’s 
proposed resignation, ii, 158; 
Havtington’s audiences of, ii. 
229-232 ; vievs on Lowe’s vis- 
count}', ii. 239 ; friendship for 
Dean Wellesley, ii. 333; desirous 
of llarold Browne’s ni)poii\tment 
to Canterbury, ii, 335-336 ; on 
cabinet reconstruction (18S2), 
ii. 340 ; urges Gladstone’s ac- 
ceptance of a ])cor,'igc, ii. 
344 ; Gladstone's memorandum j 
to, on ease between Lonl.s and , 
C'oininoiiH, ii. 369 : her effort nI<i- 
w.ards peitltmi'iit, ii. 370-379 ; 
on Egyptian quc'-tion. li. 320: 
399, -1112, 407, 419 ; Gladstone's 
Icttors to, on miinstiTj.al defeat, 
i. 199, 202 ; suggesls eonlimi- 
auee, >. 203 ; Ruununim Loid J 
Sali-^lmry, i. 201 ; Glad* toii'''fi 


aiuli'iu-o 

of* i. 

. 20.7 

' P 

IlCgil 

iti.alion-. 

throiir'h 

Sir 

H 

P 

on> 1 . 

-nhy, i. 

205-2M8 ] 

: olfi r.* 

G1 

ad-d 

on.) an 

eaiddoin, 

i. 

2't9 

r 

Gla. 

d’ t'lise'f 

audii nco 

of 

(I’e 

b. 

1. ’ 

S6), ii 

.730, .731 

; virvrf' 

Oil 

<;io 


sd.'ctiimo! 

fc rnu 

ii. 

r- 

"I ; 

Glad- 

itosie'a final 

f.ssdi 


f ('.S-'), 

ii, r.s7-5 

.88 ; 

(!1 

n.‘l» 


'a Ifi-t 

e.tbitsol r 

eliut 

t to. 

ii* 

7r* 1 

; Gi-.i- 

ssto-u 'ff List ft! 

nlit j 


of. 

Jl, 


754 ; last meeting with Glad- 
stone, ii, 764. 

Enthnsiasm, dislike of, ii. 33. 
Gladstone, letters to, i. 723-724, 
S19, 886 ; ii. 67, 134, 13.5, 2.')5- 
256, 280, 35.7-357, 407, 420, 
432, 439, 442, 449, 755, 82S; 
.appreciation of, i. 901 ; ii. 34 ; 
friction with, ii. 3.7-36, 207 ; his 
estimate of, ii. 32, 234, 23G. 
Gladstone, Mrs., letter to, ii. SO- 
81 ; telegram to, ii. 771. 

Home Rule, attitude towards, ii. 
531. 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 199, 274, 
276, 448, 665, 701, 708,738-775, 
816, 820, 82.3, 825, 842-843; 
ii. 26, 80, 107, 22.7, 245, 263- 
264, 625. 

Villafranca, i. 641, G47. 

Villiers, do, chief justice, ii, 273, 
282. 

0., i. 219, 433, 667, 671, 679; 

ii. 814, 815. 

Virgil, ii. 721. 

Vitzhum, i. .776 no'r, 691 note. 
Vivian, "tliird Lord, ii. 3.70. 

Kir Hussey, ii. 620. 

Vivian Grnj, ii. 107. 

Voto.s of eoalidenco, Gl.adstono’n dis- 
like of, i. S43 ; ii. *70. 

WAKunrim, E. G,, i. 358, 361 no*c\ 
Wales 

Bishoprics question, i. 200 nntl 
iio'f , 288. 

Ghuicli dihcstablishnu'iit (pu stion 
in. ii. 607 and note-, 711, 73.7. 
I^Ieetion resitUs in (187'f), ii. 98 ; 

(l.SSO) ii. 221, 222. 

Glad'-touc’s tour in (1887), ii- 62.7, 
626. 

Homo ruli‘ (Irish), attitude tn- 
v.'.ard*i (IH.St'd, ii. 562, .'8.7. 

I'riiU’o of fifing Ifdv .aul Vis.), 

on Danish qui stion, i. 7.7 ( ; on 
riifoiiiv I’.art: nuirdor*', ii, .‘sttx ; 
frieuiliiiio- tftGL'idsto:).-,)!. .3J3, 

31.7 ; (iK-bt.no’n J. tt* frj t.i, ii, 

3 IS ; gift t" Gtad'toiif <iu r<’h!.-ii 
vfddiiig a!ii,iv4 rj- iry, si, |■..^7 ; 
Liter from, ois ffisd-iiui. ’« »t i- 
p-nditn* r> j.'iial! vfi, ji. T7i* ; 
Gl.S'b lotn'V e-t!n<a*e td. i, 

1 fi| 2 ; jt, -51" ; oil t - i j..i ti- 
tion. 1. t. 439. 72o. 7T-7 ; it, 

562 . 62.7 761 , 77.7 
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Wales, Princess of (Queen Alexandra), 
i. 733, 823 ; ii. 107, 357, 657, 
750. 
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